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PREFACE. 


At  the  completion  of  another  year  of  our  literary  labors,  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate our  friends,  supporters,  and  contributors,  on  a  steady  increase  in  the 
sale  of  this  periodical,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indication^ 
that  desires  for  additional  information  on  educational  subjects,  together  with 
dispositions  to  self-improvement,  are  progressing  among  the  instructors  of  the 
young. 

To  aid,  direct,  and  encourage  those  who  have  the  charge  of  educating 
children  and  youth,  has  been  the  chief  object  of  those  writers  whose  produc- 
tions have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  miscellany ;  while  existing  defects 
in  schools  have  not  been  overlooked,  but  attempts  to  supply  the  needful 
remedies  have  been  made,  which  having  been  presented  in  the  language  of 
advice  combined  with  clearness,  forbearance,  and  candour,  we  trust  that  such 
advice  has  been  received  with  a  corresponding  spirit,  and  that  the  results 
have  proved  very  beneficial  to  those  institutions  which  needed  improvement. 

Sunday  schools,  as  aided  and  encouraged  by  their  connexion  with  the 
Christian  church,  occupy  an  advantageous  position  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  and  it  is  therefore  of  essential  importance,  that 
superintendents  and  teachers  should  aim  to  elevate  their  own  qualifications, 
and  to  inspire  all  their  associates  with  similar  dispositions,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  abilities  and  opportunities,  that  their  several  institutions  may 
wear  no  appearance  of  failure,  but  may  command  more  attention  and  esteem 
from  indubitable  evidences  of  their  efficiency  and  prosperity. 

In  furtherance  of  a  purpose  so  highly  desirable,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
that  teachers  should  not  foster  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  complacency 
a  well-attended  school,  passing  through  its  various  proceedings  with  some 
appearance  of  effectiveness,  while,  if  minutely  searched  into,  it  would  soon  be 
discovered  that  a  salutary  influence  was  only  thinly  spread  over  the  whole. 
Religious  and  moral  training  if  of  a  superficial  character  only,  ought  not  to 
content  the  instructors  of  the  young,  but  their  aim  should  be  to  settle  their 
instructions  deeply  in  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  consciousness  of  their 
scholars^  sb  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  earnestness  of  their  teaching 
corresponds  with  the  fervency  of  their  prayers  for  a  Divine  blessing  on  their 
labors.  It  is  a  prevailing  misfortune,  that  many  persons  are  satisfied  with 
taking  a  hurried  glance  over  the  whole  of  an  institution,  while  its  several  parts 
may  be  in  a  rickety  condition.  Hence  the  great  necessity  for  teachers  and 
the  friends  of  education  carefully  to  peruse  the  articles  which  ft-om  time  to 
time  appear  in  this  periodical,  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  varied 
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intelligence  and  suggestions  by  which  they  may  be  aided,  the  more  easily  and 
readily  to  discern  feebleness  in  their  school-practice,  and  to  strengthen  their 
plans  and  methods,  so  as  to  ensure  greater  efficiency  in  their  operations. 

The  progress  that  general  education  is  making  in  this  country,  and  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  its  further  advancement,  are  subjects  of  gratulation  to 
all  who  desire  that  the  interests  and  stability  of  the  British  empire  may  be 
promoted  and  secured  by  the  increase  of  religion,  morality,  and  intelligence 
among  the  rising  population,  so  that  vice  and  profaneness  may  be  held  in 
check,  while  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  as 
from  a  sanctified  root,  shall  spread  forth  branches  bearing  the  cheering  fruits 
of  morality,  sympathy,  and  beneficence. 

Let  us,  however,  in  all  our  educational  efforts,  cherish  the  most  lively  feel- 
ings of  reliance  on  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  never  brings  a  single 
soul  to  Christ  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  divine  word.  The 
Spirit  of  God  reveals  redemption  to  the  soul,  by  the  light  that  cometh  from 
him,  shining  upon  the  pages  of  inspiration.  These  pages  are  our  authorized 
and  constant  lessons,  and  our  great  anxiety  should  be  that  the  children  of  our 
charge  may  be  brought  to  walk  in  the  light  of  eternal  life.  While,  therefore, 
we  are  justified  in  seeking  and  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  our  scholars,  may  it  be  our  supreme  joy  to  see  them  early  identified  and 
associated  with  those  whom  the  Scriptures  honorably  describe  as  "  called, 
chosen,  and  faithful.'' 

With  great  affection  and  respect  we  urge  the  foregoing  considerations,  as 
deeming  them  worthy  the  regard  of  all  the  instructors  of  the  young,  and  we 
most  sincerely  desire  that  they  may  enjoy  great  peace,  satisfaction,  and  suc- 
cess in  their  benevolent  engagements ;  trusting  to  their  unwavering  support 
and  hearty  recommendation  to  render  this  Magazine  still  more  extensively 
useful  in  their  various  localities. 
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MEMOIR    OF 

ROBERT  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

MISSIONARY    TO   CHINA. 


(With  a  Portrait.) 

The  power  of  religious  principle,  and 
decision  of  character,  evinced  by  the  late 
Dr.  Morrison,  together  with  the  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  position  which  he 
occupied,  have  rendered  his  name  and 
labors  objects  of  commanding  interest 
to  the  christian  church  and  the  world. 
Robert  Morrison  was  born  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1782,  at  Buller's  Green, 
Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  from  a 
maternal  uncle,  named  James  Nichol- 
son, who  was  a  respectable  school- 
master at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  under 
whom  the  young  pupil  manifested  an 
extraordinary  delight  in  the  pursuits  of 
learning,  although  his  earliest  advances 
were  but  slow.*  His  religious  oppor- 
tunities were  of  a  superior  kind ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  instruction  of 
his  pious  parents,  he  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  being  a  member  of  the  cateche- 
tical class  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Jolm 
Hutton,  of  the  High  Bridge  Chapel, 
Newcastle,  whose  ministry  his  parents 
attended ;  and  to  these  early  advantages 
Dr.  M.  often  referred  with  lively  interest 
and  gratitude.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  last  and  boot-tree  maker,  his 
industry  was  commendable,  and  his 
conduct  was  entirely  free  from  outward 
improprieties.  About  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1798,  he  was  led  to  serious  re- 


*  For  the  iiifornuition  contained  in  this  memoir, 
we  arc  much  indebted  to  the  Lite  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
by  his  Widow,  just  published  in  two  .volumes 
royal  oclavo. 
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flection  on  the  defects  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  his  internal  state,  which  filled  him 
with  deep  compunction  on  account  of 
the  sinfulness  of  his  nature,  and  eventu- 
ally led  him  to  seek  salvation  and  hap- 
piness by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  when  he  com- 
menced those  habits  of  study  which,  by 
divine  aid,  he  continued  with  increasing 
effect  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  year 
1799,  he  appears  to  have  examined  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  being  a 
reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Magazine,  it  accorded  with  the  bias  of 
his  mind  towards  missionary  labor, 
which  it  probably  served  to  confirm. 
His  ordinary  period  of  rest  was  seven 
hours,  and  that  of  manual  labor  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  the  remainder  he 
spent  in  retirement  and  christian  study. 
Hopes  of  being  engaged  in  the  mission- 
ary enterpri'ze  '  dwelt  much  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  the 
Lord  would  dispose  him  to  that  which 
was  well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  He  con- 
ceived that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with- 
out learning,  and  therefore  saved  a  little 
money  from  what  his  father  gave  him, 
and  paid  a  teacher  of  Latin,  which  lan- 
guage he  contrived  to  learn  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  seven 
or  eight  in  the  evening.  After  addressing 
himself  vigorously  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  applied 
for  admission  as  a  student  in  Iloxtoii 
Academy  (now  Highbury  College),  was 
accepted,  and  entered  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1803,  where  he  diligently 
pursued  his  studies  as  preparatory  to 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  to  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Missionary  Society,  he 
was  removed  in  May,  1804,  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Academy  at  Gosport,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Bogue.  Being  appointed  as  a  mission- 
ary to  China,  he  returned  to  London  in 
August,  1805,  vv^here  he  examined  the 
Chinese  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  studied  the  language  in  com- 
pany with  Yong-Sam-Tah,  a  native  of 
China,  who  embarked  from  Gravesend, 
with  R.  Morrison,  on  the  31st  January, 
1807,  and,  after  visiting  New  York, 
pursued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Canton,  September  7,  1807. 
Here  his  first  effort  was  to  conform  him- 
self to  the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but 
his  greatest  was  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  language,  so  as  to  be  competent 
to  write  and  converse  in  it  with  freedom. 
He  pursued,  with  indefatigable  ardour, 
this  difficult  course  of  study;  and  ob- 
serves, in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  I  sit 
from  morning  to  night  reading  the  books 
of  Kung-fu-tsi  (Confucius)  or  drawing 
the  multiform  character  of  the  Chinese. 
I  have  been  attending  to  my  dictionary 
and  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language. 
When  they  will  be  finished  I  cannot 
say.  I  sometimes  translate  from  the 
book  of  Genesis  into  Chinese.  Out  of 
Chinese  I  have  translated  part  of  the 
four  books  of  Kun^-fu-tsi.  I  have  a 
great  numbtr  of  official  papers  to  trans- 
late for  the  Company  since  1  have  filled 
the  offi(!e  ot  Chinese-translator.  I  have 
none  yet,  who,  from  amongst  the  hea- 
then, are  turned  fron  Satan  to  God. 
Pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  effect 
this  great  change  in  the  hearts  of  many." 
It  appears,  that  in  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  after  his  arrival  at  Canton,  he  had, 
by  untiring  assiduity,  become  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  language,  as 
to  have  been  considered  "  the  most  cor- 
rect Chinese  scholar  in  the  factories," 
which  obtained  for  him,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1809,  an  appointment  from 
the  East  India  Company's  super-cargoes, 
as  their  "  Secretary  and  Interpreter." 

In  reporting  a  conversation  with  the 
Chinese,  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  '*  My 
people  discoursing  this  evening  about 
the  paper  which  the  Chinese  burn  with 
gold  and  silver  leaf  on  it,  say,  the  paper 
is  to  represent  raiment,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  leaf,  money  ;  all  which,  when  sent 
up  in  flame,  are  caught  by  the  surround- 
ing spirits.  I  asked  them  if  they  thought 
the  spirits  had  need  of  clothes,  or  were 
delighted  with  the  offering.    Tlieir  reply 


was.,  that  they  did  not  know.  They 
laughed  at  it,  but  said  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing custom,  and  therefore  observed — 
magistrates,  and  the  emperor  himself, 
attended  to  it,  and  they  could  not  be 
singular.  This  reasoning  the  Chinese 
said  was  good,  but  the  usage  was  not 
properly  their's;  it  was  introduced  by 
sorcerers.  Confucius  did  not  inculcate 
it."  Concerning  the  celebrated  Chinese 
prophet.  Dr.  Morrison  writes,  "  The 
profound  esteem  of  my  people  for  Con- 
fucius is  unbounded.  In  reading  with 
me  the  four  books,  they  seem  quite  en- 
raptured. In  his  Ta-heo,  or  Great 
Science,  there  are  but  205  characters. 
In  the  comment  by  his  pupil  Tsang, 
who  collected  his  sayings,  there  are 
1546,  and  to  these  they  give  the  most 
unlimited  assent,  as  though  inspired  of 
God.  There  is  not  in  them,  they  say, 
one  jot  or  tittle  that  is  erroneous.  The 
very  particles,  moreover,  which  in  other 
books  are  mere  expletives,  are  here  full 
of  meaning ;  and  there  is  in  the  reason- 
ing of  the  philosopher,  they  affirm,  a 
depth  which  requires  the  utmost  sagacity 
to  fathom,  and  a  fulness  that  demands 
a  long  paraphrase  to  unfold." 

Dr.  Milne,  who  followed  Dr.  Morri- 
son in  the  mission  to  China,  and  whose 
eminent  talents  were  devoted  to  the  same 
field  of  missionary  labor,  be^rs  excellent 
testimony  to  the  patient  efforts  and  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Morrison,  in  the  complete 
acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language,  and 
in  the  ardor  which  he  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  a  Chinese  grammar  and 
dictionary,  and  m  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  that  language.  He 
traces  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  shews 
the  wisdom  of  the  first  missionary  to 
China  being,  not  a  man  for  public 
bustle,  but  one  whose  disposition  was 
quietly,  unobtrusively,  and  yet  effectu- 
ally to  promulgate  Cliristian  truth  by  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary.  Dr.  Milne  appropriately 
remarks,  "  Some  of  the  servants  of  God 
are  furnished  by  him  with  an  active 
zeal,  which  keeps  them  constantly  on 
the  move;  their  exertions  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  bustle,  and  attract  the  at- 
tention of  many  eyes  and  ears  ;  and,  if 
well  directed,  this  is  a  valuable  talent; 
but  it  is  adapted  only  for  certain  places 
and  seasons.  Such  a  talent  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value  in  China,  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  lay  that  country  open  to 
the  labors  of  his  servants  ;  but  it  would 
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have  been  very  unsuitable  at  first,  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  mis- 
sion commenced ;  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
babiHty,  have  procured  an  early  expul- 
sion from  the  country."  These  obser- 
vations fully  evince,  that  the  patience 
which  refuses  to  be  conquered,  the  dili- 
gence that  never  tires,  the  caution  that 
always  trembles,  and  the  studious  habit 
that  spontaneously  seeks  retirement, 
were  best  adapted  for  the  situation  of 
the  first  missionary  in  China.  These 
qualifications  Dr.  Morrison  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree,  which  admirably 
fitted  him  for  his  important  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  occupation. 

By  the  year  1820,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language  was 
completed,  and  in  the  year  1824,  Dr. 
Morrison  returned  to  his  native  land  : 
when  he  had  the  honor  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese,  and  a 
Map  of  Pekin,  to  his  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth,  which  were  graciously  ac- 
cepted ;  and  on  being  presented  to  the 
King  at  a  Levee,  by  Sir  George  Staunton, 
his  Majesty  recognized  Dr.  Morrison  in 
a  manner  that  was  as  honorable  to  him- 
self, as  it  was  gratifying  to  the  friend 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  him  this  royal  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison attended  and  spoke  at  several  of 
the  anniversary  meetings  in  the  month 
of  May.  At  the  annual  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  held 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Dr. 
Morrison  was  received  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  respect  and  esteem.  He 
addressed  the  iarue  company  of  teachers 
and  friends  of  Sunday  schools,  with 
much  affection  and  interest.  On  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  he  stated, 
that  "  He  rejoiced  to  meet  those  who 
gave  not  only  their  property,  but  their 
personal  exertions  to  this  good  cause; 
to  put  themselves  to  actual  discomfort, 
was  the  test  of  charity.  It  is  easy  to 
get  rid  of  property,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
through  importunity;  but  to  meet  those 
who  give  personal  assistance,  was  to 
him  matter  of  great  joy.  Sunday  school 
teachers  not  only  make  their  scholars 
good  children,  but  good  husbands  and 
wives,  good  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
next  generation.  The  Chinese  have  no 
Sundays,  and  therefore  cannot  at  pre- 
sent have  Sunday  schools.  Had  not 
your  fathers  established  the  Sunday,  you 
would  not  have  opened  Sunday  schools. 
While  you  think  of  your  own  homes, 
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think  also  of  those  who  are  far  hence 
think  of  those  who  lie  beyond  India, 
and  who  have  no  place  in  your  report." 

After  an  interchange  of  communica- 
tions with  various  societies  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  making  arrangements  for 
extended  usefulness,  Dr.  Morrison  re- 
embarked  for  China  on  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1826,  and  landed  at  Macao  on 
the  19th  of  September;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  he  renewed  his  mis- 
sionary efforts  at  Canton,  by  commenc- 
ing a  commentary  on  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  records  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  during  his  absence,  he  thought  the 
influence  of  divine  truth  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  formerly  heard  him,  had 
deepened.  During  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  years  from  his  return  to  China, 
Dr.  Morrison  pursued  with  unabated 
diligence  his  peculiar  career  of  useful- 
ness ;  which,  after  some  months  of  suf- 
fering from  declining  health,  terminated 
in  his  decease  on  the  1st  of  August,  1 834. 

The  results  of  labors  so  patient,  dis- 
interested, and  persevering,  are  now 
before  us;  and  they  constitute  a  subject 
of  sincere  gratulation  to  every  christian 
whose  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  eventual 
evangelization  of  the  vast  population  of 
China.  The  Chinese  language  was  at 
first  considered  as  an  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  This  difficulty  has  been 
overcome.  The  language  has  been  ac- 
quired, and  various  facilities  provided 
for  its  further  acquisition.  Dictionaries, 
grammars,  vocabularies,  and  transla- 
tions of  books,  tracts,  and  catechisms, 
have  been  penned  and  printed.  Some 
of  these  have  been  extensively  circulated 
in  Siam,  the  Loocho  Islands,  the  Corea, 
and  along  the  coast  of  China,  up  to  the 
walls  of  Pekin ;  and  even  the  emperor 
himself  has  received  and  read  tracts 
which  had  been  written  by  protesiant 
missionaries.  The  increased  number  of 
missionaries  from  England,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States,  attests  that  the 
extensive  field  of  missionary  enterprize 
in  China,  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned, 
but,  from  present  prospects,  there  is 
great  probability  that  it  will  receive  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  strength. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  asserted  that 
Dr.  Morrison  received  his  early  education 
in  a  Sunday  school,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied that  such  was  the  fact.  The  two 
large  volumes  of  his  life  are  silent  upon 
the  point ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  proper  vouchers,  we  are  quite  justified 
in  being  sceptical  of  the  fact. 
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ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY  Sc  CHRISTIANITY; 

OR;,  THE  COXCURIIENT  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION, 
AN  ARGUMENT  TOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

\^Suhi:iance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sunday  ScJwol  Uiiio)i  Library .  By  Mr. 
II,  B.  Kilpiiiy  of  Hoxton.^ 

The  object  of  the  following  lecture,  is  to 
prove  by  the  contemporaneous  develop- 
ment of  liie  human  mind  on  the  two  great 
mysteries  of  morals  and  religion  unaided 
by  revelation,  thatcliristianily  is  necessary 
in  order  to  human  safety,  and  that  it  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  meet  human  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  human 
desires. 

The  limits  of  one  lecture  will  of  course 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  full  analysis 
of  all  ihe  successive  systems  of  Ancient 
Philosophy;  norisit  necessary  that  such 
analysis  should  be  made,  for  there  are 
certain  features  of  resemblance  to  be 
found  in  them  all;  and  which  will  be 
easily  traced,  although  described  with 
brevity. 

By  the  term  philosophy  I  intend,  i/ie 
s)jsl:ei}tsfo)'i)icd  bij  ihe  e^'orts  of  the  Jiumuii 
mind  to  iDiruvel  nii/steries.  Hence  it  has 
two  branches,  one  relating  to  physical, 
and  the  other  to  metaphysical  science ; 
the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of  spi- 
rits—  ttiat  which  is  perceived  by  the 
organs  of  external  apprehension,  and  that 
which  is  the  result  of  mental  conscious- 
ness; the  former  including  matter  and 
its  accidents;  the  latter  spirit  and  its 
attributes.  With  the  former  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  latter.  Our  attention 
must  be  occupied  with  the  metaphysical, 
and  its  attendant — religion. 

The  principal  mysteries  about  which 
the  opmions  of  men  ;ire  now  to  be 
examined,  are,  the  constitution  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul;  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  fir>t  cause  or  Creator, 
and  the  system  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed.  In  ancient  times,  the  theories 
on  all  these  subj'jcts  in  civilized  nations 
vicre  essentially  philosophical  and  ab- 
stract; and  the  religions  of  their  followers 
were  generally  developed  by  actions 
correspondent  to  their  ])hilosophicul 
belief.  The  essential  properties  of  matter, 
with  some  other  topics,  involving  the 
connection  between  matter  and  intelli- 
gence are  also  of  some  importance,  as  in 
some  systems  they  have  imjMcgnated  the 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of 


the  Creator.  The  principal  materials  of 
the  various  systems  were  these — the  belief 
in  a  Deity — the  self-consciousness  of  an 
active,  immaterial,  or  spiritual  principle 
within,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
(the  latter  indeed  often  weak,)  assisted  by 
an  observation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
rising  to  admiration,  wonder,  and 
gratitude. 

Piiilosophy  is  of  slow  growth :  its 
nature  supposes  it  to  be  the  maturity  of 
human  reasoning;  it  requires  the  com- 
bination of  a  prodigious  mass  of  thought, 
observation,  and  experiment;  it  consists 
of  inany  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  result 
of  great  labour;  it  is  not  the  green  sapling 
or  the  osier ;  it  is  rather  like  the  oak  and 
the  cedar.  Hence,  though  the  origin  of 
almost  all  nations  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt,  it  is  generally  found,  that  they 
existed  long  before  the  thoughts  of  their 
sages  had  advanced  to  any  thing  like 
philosophy. 

The  first  traces  of  any  thing  deserving 
that  name  is  found  in  Chaldea,  about  a 
century  after  the  Hood.  The  Chaldeans 
began  with  astronomy  ;  from  watching 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  they  conceived 
the  idea  that  they  were  ir»telligences ; 
hence  they  invented  astrology — and  that 
produced  fatalism ;  and  under  that 
notion  they  worshipped  some  nameless 
deity  who  held  those  stars  in  his  hand  ;  to 
that  deity  they  conceived  themselves 
placed  in  subjection;  butasthey  supposed 
good  and  evil  to  be  caused  by  the  stars, 
they  did  not  adopt  ony  idea  of  personal 
responsibility  to  their  God:  they  then 
thought  thai  the  human  soul  was  an 
enianation  from  God;  and  not  perceiving 
any  other  destiny,  they  supposed  it  would 
return  to,  and  be  again  absorbed  in  him. 
It  appears  that  some  of  the  Chaldeans 
taught  that  the  human  soul  after  it  left 
the  body  might  underi;o  certain  transmi- 
grations, and  inhabit  the  frames  of  other 
animals;  thus  laying  down  tlie  doctrine 
(afterwards  so  prevalent)  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis. There  is  no  trace  of  any  sub- 
secpient  improvement  in  this  philosophy; 
we  know  that  their  religion  afterwards 
became  grossly  idolatrous,  their  laws 
ferocious,  ar.d  their  people  cruel. 

The  philosophy  of  Egypt,  it  is  supposed, 
took  its  rise  in  the  following  cen.tiu-y  ;  the 
exact  time  is  doubtful.  Herodotus  does 
not  fix  it  with  any  thing  like  exactness  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  dihlctdt  to  say  how  far 
it  was  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
(Mialdean.  lie  says,  however,  that  the 
Egyptians  Hrst  taught  the  immortality, 
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pre-existence,and  transmigration  of  souls: 
if  so,  the  Chaldeans  borrowed  tl)o  latter 
from  the  Egyptians.  Thoth,  the  Egyptian, 
wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  was  tlioir 
first   teacher.      lie   and    his  successors 
asserted    the    independent  existence    of 
spiritual  creatures  apart  from  God,  and 
the  previous  and  future  existence  of  the 
human  soul;  thence  inferring  that  as  it 
existed  before  it  an  i  mated  its  human  frame,  \ 
so  in  its  future  life  it  must  animate  some  ! 
other  creature.     Uj^on  this  error  Thoth  \ 
proceeded  to  build  a  system  of  religious  \ 
faiih,  not  much  purer  than  the  dotages 
of  Chaldea,  nor  more  correct.      He  is  ! 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
taught  philosophy  and  invented  religion,  i 
he  decreed  reverence  to   those  animals  | 
whom  he  supposed    it  most  likely  the 
human  spiritwould  inhabit,sotliatcertain 
animalsbecamesacred,and  wereat  length  j 
worshipped  as  deities;  the  ox,  the  serpent,  ! 
the  cat,  the  dog,  the  beetle,  and  many 
others;  a  beetle  was   usually  placed  on 
the    embalmed   bodies    of  the    highest 
orders  of  priests,  from  a  popular  super- 
stition,   arising  out  of   its    appearance 
after   the  waters  of  the  Nile  subsided, 
that  those  who  had  one  on  their  breasts 
would  be  the  first  to  receive  honor  and 
iiappiness  after  they  had  passed  through 
the   waves   of  death.     The    Egyptians 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  tlie  human 
soul    and    its  pre-existence,   that    there 
might  be  spirits  of  another  order,  hence 
their  Uieory  of  good  and  evil  demons,  to 
whose   influences  good    and    evil  were 
attributed  ;    lunacy,    for   instance,    was 
always   attributed    to    the    latter;    this 
invisible  agency  laid  the  seeds  of  their 
science  of  magic,  under  the  plea  of  which 
in  after  ages,  cruelties,  impurities,  and 
profanities,   till  then   unheard    of,  were 
committed  ;  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that 
even  Tiberius  was  compelled  to  forbid 
their  performance. 

Philosophy  in  Persia  grew  up  at 
the  same  time  with  that  in  Egypt. 
The  Persian  philosophy  was  the  result 
of  their  religion.  In  their  early  his- 
tory the  Magi  abhorred  idol  worship, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  truth  by 
reflecting  on  good  and  evil ;  the  result 
was,  that  they  maintained  that  the  world 
was  caused  by  two  original  principles, 
one  good  and  tlie  other  evil.  Seeking  for 
a  sign  by  which  to  picture  these  two 
principles  to  the  mind,  they  fixed  on  the 
pure  and  the  impure  ;  and  as  fire  purified 
all  things,  they  fixed  on  fire  as  at  once 
the  symbol  of  purity  and  of  light;  and 


fire  was  the  only  oflering  presented  in 
their  temples.  Zoroaster  afterwards  taught 
the  unity  of  a  supreme,  over  these  two 
antagonist  principles,  and  taught  it  with 
success.  Fire,  however,  continued  the 
symbol  of  their  worship  to  the  supreme 
intelligence,  until  in  ages  afterwards  it 
was  forbidden  by  Mahomet.  The  fire 
vvorsliippers,  however,  still  exist  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Parsees,  and  it  apiiears 
from  modern  writers,  that,  some  of  them 
are  still  in  their  native  land  ;  a  land  which 
has  done  little  for  philosophy  or  religion, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigies  of  its 
wealth,  the  beauty  of  its  clime,  and  the 
splendour  which  marks  the  fancy  of  its 
poets. 

From  Persia  we  pass  to  Indi;i.  The 
first  cliaracteristic  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy of  this  country  is,  a  theory  of  the 
elements  of  nature  ;  at  first,  light  and 
fire  were  considered  the  element  of  all 
things  ;  and  as  ancillary  to  the  circle  of 
existence,  and  its  various  forms,  those  of 
air  and  water  were  adopted  ;  the  soul  or 
spirit  was  included  in  their  notion  of  fire, 
so  that  they  made  no  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  the  body  and  the  soul ;  their 
religion  was  at  that  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  \^edas  their  sacred  book,  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  fire,  and  the  elements. 
Afterwards(probably  from  having, derived 
the  idea  from  Persia,)  they  believed  in  a 
Brachma,  or  first  cause,  and  from  him  the 
religion  now  known  by  tiie  name  of 
Brahminism, originally  sprung:  they  iden- 
tified their  first  cause  with  his  works,  and 
hence  considered  the  human  soul  as  the 
creation  of  divine  energy,  having  no 
independence  or  freedom  of  its  own — ■ 
that  all  its  emotions  either  of  perception 
or  consciousness,  were  the  result  of  a 
supreme  impulse;  and  that  God  was  the 
soul  of  the  world :  thus  they  placed  the 
actions  of  man  on  an  equality  with  those 
of  brutes  and  vegetables;  and  the 
absorbent  vessels  of  a  plant,  the  radiance 
of  a  star,  and  the  judument  of  a  man 
were  in  their  eyes  of  equal  value.  There 
were  two  classes  of  doctrines,  one  for 
tlie  vulgar,  and  one  for  the  learned,  the 
esoteric  and  the  exoteric;  the  sublimer  or 
rather  the  more  mysterious  parts  of  their 
systems  was  confined  to  the  learned,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
caste  which  prevails  in  India  to  this  day. 

Several  centuries  afterwards  the  sect  of 
the  Buddhists  arose.  Their  theory  is, 
that  humanity  has  a  capability  of  deifica- 
tion; (i.  e.)  that  by  its  own  immortality 
and  powers  of  attainment,  it  may  arrive 
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at  equal  honor  with  Buddha,  the  supreme. 
This  theory  probably  grew  out  of  an 
extreme  veneration  for  the  souls  of 
deceased  ancestors,  from  the  Brahmaic 
theory  of  the  divine  impulses  of  the  soul : 
increased  in  all  probability  by  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  their  separate  and  immortal 
existence, — which  is  since  become  in 
effect  a  common  article  of  their  faith. 
Buddha,  was  at  first  considered  only  a 
subordinate  or  patriarchal  deity;  and 
hence  the  theory  of  equalling  him,  was 
rendered  plausible,  and  his  followers 
were  urged  to  leap  the  barrier  that  sepa- 
rates the  finite  from  the  infinite ;  to  scorn 
the  aid  of  mediator  and  sacrifice,  and 
obtain  a  perfection  by  which  they  be- 
came— God. 

The  Buddhists  early  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  simple  metempsychosis, 
but  apart  from  the  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  became  incorporated 
with  it  in  the  Grecian  schools.  They 
considered  the  transmigration  and  future 
happiness  of  the  soul  to  be  at  the  will  of 
an  arbitary  fate,  which  none  could 
propitiate ;  that  knowledge  was  the  only 
virtue,  and  apathy  the  highest  bliss :  but 
this  was  too  false  to  remain  stationary, 
and  it  gradually  produced  the  horrors  of 
Buddhaic  Hindooism. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
when  any  considerable  change  took  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Indians  :  those 
who  wish  to  trace  them,  and  to  observe 
their  influence  on  the  religion,  morals, 
and  happiness  of  the  country,  will  find 
an  excellent  guide  in  a  recent  work  of 
Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Those  changes 
however  increased  in  absurdity,  requiring 
three  creations,  at  three  distinct  times, 
three  first  causes,  and  ten  successive  incar- 
nations of  a  deity  in  as  many  shapes  and 
for  as  many  different  purposes :  thus, 
was  the  door  opened  for  polytheism, 
and  for  an  admixture,  or  rather  confusion 
of  religious  ceremonies  and  offerings, 
that  may  well  prepare  us  to  believe  their 
testimony  who  describe  the  countless 
millions  of  Indian  people  with  an  almost 
equal  number  of  gods. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  notice  Phcenicia. 
This  nation,  though  more  distinguished 
for  its  commercial  rank  than  for  its 
wisdom,  is  not  to  be  entirely  passed  over ; 
and  the  less  so,  as  it  appears  that  most  of 
its  notions  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Grecians.  The  scholars  of  Phcenicia 
were,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  tenets;  and  trying 
to  resolve  the  question  as  to  the  ele- 


mentary constitution  of  nature,  they 
determined  that  it  arose  from  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  an  active  principle  on 
a  chaotic  mass  of  atoms;  thus  distin- 
guishing in  theory  between  matter  and 
its  governor ;  but  as  the  other  theories  of 
the  Phoenicians  were  identical  witli  those 
of  the  early  Grecians,  I  shall  pass  on 
to  notice  the  latter. 

But  before  doing  so,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  at  the  time  to  which  we 
have  now  brought  down  our  history,  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy  and 
religion  had  produced  in  all  the  nations 
excepting  Persia,  a  most  complicated 
system  of  mythology;  consisting  in  the 
worship  of  departed  spirits — of  deities, 
who  were  supposed  to  preside,  each  over 
some  period  of  time,  some  part  of 
creation,  some  element,  some  passion, 
some  good,  or  some  evil, — that  the 
intercourse  of  nations  and  sages  had 
tended  much  to  assimilate  the  deities  of 
various  countries,  and  in  some  cases  the 
sacrifices  paid  to  them  ,  and  Greece  was 
one  of  those  nations.  The  united  intellects 
of  the  acutest  had  only  strengthened  and 
cemented  idolatry  and  false  philosophy  ; 
illustrating  as  it  were  the  early  atomic 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  earth; 
that  though  its  particles,  at  first,  were 
infinitesimal  and  even  repellent,  yet  by 
their  union  the  solid  earth  was  formed,  so 
the  mere  dreams  and  fancies  of  men, 
though  trifling  and  even  absurd,  could 
when  united  form  a  system  of  darkness 
and  of  death,  from  which  no  mortal 
could  arise. 

Greece,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  theatres  for  the  display 
of  this  philosophy :  powerful  as  it  was 
before,  it  was  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  to  be  still  more  closely  com- 
pacted, and  more  chastely  modelled 
under  the  tuition  of  intellects,  the  most 
noble  that  the  pagan  world  had  seen. 
The  review  of  tlieir  systems  may  be  made 
in  two  ways ;  either  by  tracing  the  history 
of  its  changes,  or  by  reviewing  the  lives 
of  its  principal  philosophers;  the  latter 
will  be  the  shortest,  and  therefore  most 
suitable,  though  the  former  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  and  complete. 

Cadmus  the  Phoenician,  and  Orpheus 
the  musician,  were  amongst  the  earliest 
teachers  of  the  Greeks,  their  system 
differed  but  liltle  from  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  doctrines,  except  in  the  exalt- 
ation given  to  music  :  their  religion  was 
therefore  equally  absurd.  Homer  lived 
during  the  reign  ofthe  Phoenician  theories. 
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and  his  works  are  a  fair  proof  of  what 
the  mythology  was.     His  poetic  bursts, 
and  his  addresses  to  the  passions    and 
feelings  of  man,  shew  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  belief; 
his  poems,  however,  contain   so  much 
human  nature  as  well  as  beauty  in  them, 
that  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
fatalism  which    would    follow,    if  the 
mythology  wihch  he  adopted  were  true. 
Grecian   philosophy  first  assumed  a 
characteristic  form  under  Thales,  about 
six  centuries  before  the  christian  advent. 
Thales  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ionic 
school.    Pythagoras  lived  about  the  same 
time  and  founded  the  Italic  school ;  each 
of  these   schools  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred    years    became    divided    into 
various  sects;  insomuch  that  it  was  once 
said,  'Mhe  philosophy  of  Greece  became 
impious  under  Diagoras,  vicious  under 
Epicurus,     hypocritical     under     Zeno, 
impudent    under    Diogenes,    covetous 
under  Demoscheres,  voluptuous   under 
Metrodorus,   fantastical   under   Crates, 
scurrilous  under   Menippus,   licentious 
under  Pyrrho,  and  quarrelsome  under 
Cleanthes,"  truly  a  wide  field  for  remark  ; 
but   for  the   sake   of    distinctness    and 
brevity,  I  shall  only  allude  to  the  changes 
effected    by    the    four    principal    men, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. 

Pythagoras  after  being  well  instructed 
in  his  youth,  travelled  through  Egypt  and  I 
the  East,  and  mingled  in  his  travels  with 
the  sages  of  those  countries ;  but  in  his 
old  age  he  still  maintained  the  established 
theory  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  ever  present  in  all  actions  of 
all  animate  creatures,  and  that  the  human 
soul  was  an  emanation  and  part  of  the 
divine ;  that  deity  was  once  united  to  the 
chaos  of  matter,  but  having  the  power  to 
separate  himself  from  it,  he  had  done  so ; 
that  between  God  and  man  were  two 
orders  of  intelligence,  good  demons  and 
heroes,  but  al I  emanating  from  one  source; 
that  at  death  the  vital  principle  of  the 
human  body  perishes,  and  the  spiritual 
is  reserved  to  inhabit  some  other  frame. 
His  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  (which  he  learned  in 
Egypt)  was  not  eradicated  by  his  studies, 
butonly  confirmed;  for  it  led  him  to  deny 
himself  and  his  followers  the  use  of  flesh, 
thinkmg  it  might  have  been  the  home  of 
some  once  illustrious  spirit.  He  was  a 
great  mathematician;  indeed  he  conceived 
that  all  harmony  was  in  numbers.     He 


was  also  an  extreme  lover  of  music,  and 
maintained  that  it  should  form  part  of 
national  education;  he  had  learnt  from 
Orpheus  that  music  had  power  to  tame 
the  savage  breast,  and  he  made  his  pupils 
if  they  quarrelled,  resort  to  music  in 
order  to  restore  peace.  He  also  consi- 
dered music  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
and  that  it  must  be  the  chief  delight  of 
those  lower  creatures,  whose  spirits  were 
the  translated  souls  of  men.  The  great 
deficiency  in  this  union  of  philosophy 
and  religion  is,  the  absence  of  ail 
reference  to  human  accountability,  and 
we  cannot  refrain  asking  the.  question, 
"Where  was  the  philosopher's  con- 
science ?" 

Socrates,  who   was   a  man  of  more 
varied  attainments  and  accomplishments 
than  Pythagoras,  rose  about  eighty  years 
after  him.     The  desire  of  Socrates  was 
to  reform  the  philosophy  and  reduce  it  to 
the  rules  of  common  sense  ;  he  preferred 
society  to  seclusion,  and  discoursed  his 
learning  with  freedom,  eloquence,  and 
ease;  so  charmed  were  all  men  with  him, 
that  Cicero  says,  "  he  was  the  first  who 
called  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
dwell  upon  earth,  and  introduced    her 
into  the  public  walks  and  retirements  of 
men,  that  she  might  instruct  them  in  life 
and  manners."  But,  Socrates,  though  he 
abstained    from    teaching   the   abstruse 
theorems  of  the  schools,  did  not  deny 
their  truth.     He  was  guided  by  his  own 
reason,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  infer- 
red  that    the    Divine    Being   was  seen 
and  understood  through  his  works  ;  that 
the  soul  of  man,  though  not  part  of  God 
was  like  him,  and  that  after  death  it  would 
be  rewarded  according  to  its  virtue  ;  but 
how  the  reward  was  to  be  given,  in  what  it 
consisted,  or  of  the  period  of  its  existence, 
he  had  no  idea;    he  even  doubted  if  it 
were  essentially  immortal.  He  was  how- 
ever, the  first  v;ho  gave  prominence  to 
the  necessity  of  virtue,  or  lifted  up  moral 
excellence  as  in  itself  deserviny  of  human 
pursuit ;  his  religion  was,  that  every  one 
should  follow  the  custom  of  his  country 
either  false  or  true  ;  so  tiial  in  religious 
matters  he  was  less  philosophical  than 
any  of  his  compeers  ;  he  was  inconsistent 
wiih    himself,   for    he    believed    in    an 
attendant   or  guardian  spirit  ever  with 
him  ;    and  this  being  at  variance  with 
the  mythology   and   generally   received 
divinities   of  his  country,   he  was  con- 
demned to  die.   The  manner  of  his  death 
is  inexpressibly  affecting  ;    not  less  from 
the  majestic  calmness  and  placidity  with 
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which  he  met  the  foe,  than  from  the 
thought  that  so  noble  a  spirit  should  after 
all  have  expired  in  gloom. 

The  next  is  Plato  ;  a  poet  in  his  youth, 
a  disputant  in  his  manhood,  a  philoso- 
pher in  his  age  ;  so  accomplished,  that  it 
was  said  of  him  'Mhatif  Jupiter  were  to 
speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would 
adopt  the  language  of  Plato."  In  his 
early  manhood  he  travelled  much,  visited 
the  priests  at  Memphis,  and  all  the 
schools  of  oriental  learning;  he  imbibed 
many  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  the  course 
of  those  travels,  he  doubtless  also 
became  acquainted  with  Jewish  and 
Rabinnical  literature.  He  maintained 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  required  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  first  cause ;  but, 
whether  this  was  a  refinement  on  the 
Indian  system,  or  the  result  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  matter  of 
doubt  ;  he  then  attributes  the  existence 
of  evil  to  the  weakness  of  the  supreme,' 
and  a  consequent  inability  to  carry  into 
effect  his  own  designs.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors he  believed  in  the  pre-existence 
and  eternity  of  the  soul,  but  did  not 
maintain  its  identity  with  tiie  divine 
nature ;  that  he  saw  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  trinity.  The  result  of  his  theory 
is,  that  the  human  soul  may  rival  the 
divine  soul  in  existence,  and  even  in 
perfection ;  a  sublime  philosophy,  no 
doubt,but  the  splendour  of  which  is  rather 
subdued  by  the  imperfection  which 
attaches  to  his  deity  ;  so  that  Pinto  with 
all  his  depth  of  thought,  and  beauty  of 
style,  has  done  but  little  to  purify  the 
hope,  or  meet  the  desire  of  man.  It  was 
the  fateof  Platonism,  however,  to  corrupt 
the  christian  doctrine  in  the  second 
century,  which  was  probably  owing  to 
his  trinitarian  philosophy. 

The  last  Grecian  I  shall  have  time  to 
notice  at  length  is  Aristotle,  the  Stagyrite, 
the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  or  walking 
school,  and  a  pupil  of  Plato.  llis 
philosophy  has  this  circumstance  attend- 
ing it,  that  after  existing  sixteen  centuries, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  1210,  at  a  popish 
council  all  his  works  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  students  were  forbidden  to 
read  those  on  physics  and  metaphysics  ; 
the  prohibition  was  continued  until  the 
year  1366,  when  their  fame  was  again 
resto'red,  and  their  dominion  continued 
unbroken  till  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon. 

Aristotle,  as  the  founder  of  ideal 
))hilosophy,  in  effect  makes  the  supreme 
the  cause  of  all  good  and  of  all  evil  in 
th^  VYVlUU  buthislijsl endeavour  was  to 


invent  some  tests  by  which  to  determine 
the  truth  of  all  ideas ;  he  resolved  all 
human  philosophy  into  a  contemplation 
of  nature  ;  a  truth  which  cannot  well  be 
denied;  but  finding  that  nature  was 
continually  changing,  he  endeavoured  to 
devise  rules,  by  which  to  judge  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  hence  came 
his  famous  system  of  categories,  or  names, 
within  which  all  human  science  was 
contained  ;  these  were,  substance,  qual- 
ity, quantity,  relation,  action,  passion, 
when,  where,  position,  and  habit.  These  are 
fitly  termed  a  logomachy,  yet  they  were 
the  only  guides  of  science,  until  Lord 
Bacon  arose.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  these  categories  are  as  strictly  the 
result  of  inductive  philosophy,  as  even 
Lord  Bacon  could  desire;  but  they  fail  to 
lead  the  student  to  the  result  he  aims  at 
in  his  inquiries;  they  only  incumber  him 
with  a  machinery  to  prove  the  truth  of 
tlie  relations  instead  of  the  essence  of  a 
subject. 

The  principal  of  Aristotle's  works  are 
dialectic  rather  than  philosophical  ;  he 
admitted  the  perfectibility  of  the  soul, 
but  denied  its  immortality  ;  he  wrought 
no  change  in  the  Greek  religion;  the 
priests  in  his  days  held  that  too  firmly 
to  be  shaken  even  by  the  Stagyrite ; 
they  held  him  in  their  meshes;  and  the 
man  whose  name  in  after  ages  was  ap- 
proached with  reverence  and  awe — even 
lie  was  humbled  by  the  lowest  super- 
stition. 

.  In  addition  to  these,  it  would  be 
desirable,  if  space  allowed,  to  notice  the 
systems  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  the 
founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
schools  ;  the  principal  feature  of  the  first 
was  the  virtue  of  concealing  passions  and 
feelings,  and  displaying  fortitude;  tlie 
latter,  adopting  an  atomic  theory,  with 
power  to  form  solid  matter,  independent 
of  any  intelligent  cause,  produced  philo- 
sophical atheism,  and  opened  the  way 
to  that  love  of  pleasure,  which  made  its 
disciples  sacrifice  every  thing  else  for 
the  luxury  of  the  moment. 

All  these  changes  of  philosophy 
effected  but  little  alteration  in  the  Greek 
religion  ;  we  may  at  every  turn  adopt  with 
reference  to  them,  the  figure  of  Virgil, 

Jlfeiite  nox  incubat  atra. 
Complicated  in  its  mythology,  and  des- 
titute of  any  check  against  impurity,  it 
was  perpetuated  consistently  with  its  ear- 
liest follies  ;  i  is  sensuality  however  in- 
creased, having,  in  addition  to  the  gross- 
ness    of   Egyptian   ceremonials,  which 
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were  reduplicated  under  the  veil  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  system  of  priestly 
deception  in  the  establisimient  of  ora- 
cles: these,  vvhcncesoever  they  arose  were 
ultimately  made  the  engines  of  powerful 
imposition,  even  to  the  extent  of  involv- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

(To  he  contimted.) 


SERIOUS  DEFECTS  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
EXAMINED. 

The  advantages  which  ordinary  day 
teachers  possess  over  and  above  those 
which  the  Sabbath  school  teacher  can 
command,  are  too  obvious  to  need  mucli 
illustration  or  proof.  Where  the  one  is 
almost  continuous,  and  the  child  is  under 
constant  surveillance  and  discipline,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  satisfactory  results;  but  in  Sunday 
teaching,  the  time  is  far  too  limited  for 
the  inculcation  of  any  thing  but  the 
elementary  part  of  education,  whilst  in 
the  evil  tendency  of  bad  example  at 
home,  together  with  loose  companions 
in  the  bustle  of  life,  there  is  a  vitiating 
tendency  in  their  habits  to  subvert  all 
moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Mind  is  inquisitive  as  well  as  acquisi- 
tive jiiand  according  to  the  (no  doubt 
well  intended)  opinion  of  some  eminent 
men,  these  tendencies  should  be  checked, 
and  the  habits  subdued,  unless  we  can 
give  a  tone  of  sanctity  to  their  pov\^ers, 
else,  we  thereby  increase  the  means  of 
diffusing  evil  in  a  greater  ratio,  while  the 
community  at  large  is  the  loser  by  such 
a  perversion  of  mental  power.  This  is 
unquestionably  true  to  a  great  extent — ■ 
but  the  theory  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
improvement,  and  is,  in  amount,  like 
saying  this,  "  education  is  intended  for 
the  few — and  only  such  as  are  able  to 
pursue  it  to  its  best  and  legitimate  end, 
which  is  to  glorify  God  on  earth  and 
afterwards  to  enjoy  Him  in  heaven." 
Undoubtedly  such  results  would  do 
honour  to  the  race  of  man ;  yet  how 
vastly  disproportioned  are  the  numbers 
of  learned  but  irreligious  men,  to  those 
consecrated  to  the  cause  and  inculcation 
of  truth  !  Facts  are  at  variance  with  the 
theory,  and  sad  indeed  nould  be  the 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  world,  were 
til  is  dogma  to  be  generally  accredited  ; 
and  it  remains  for  the  church  of  the 
Redeemer  to  exemplify  the  beneficent 
character  of  the  religion  which  He 
established,  to  supply  the  antidote  in  the 


lack  here  felt,  and  to  afford  aliment  for 
those  properties  of  mind  which  seem 
most  liable  to  error  and  sin. 

The  thousands  of  neglected  youth  who 
crowd  our  manufacturing  districts  are  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  most  pitiable  of 
the  community,  if  such  a  sentiment  as 
that  hinted  at  should  ever  predominate. 
The  Sunday  school,  however,  should  be 
the  corrective  of  such  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  Yet  even  this  scheme  embraces 
but  a  few  of  the  needy  enquirers  and 
thirsters  after  knowledge,  while  those 
advanced  sufficiently  far  to  be  capable  of 
doing  the  greater  mischief,  are  either 
overlooked,  or  are  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
efForts— if  not  of  our  sympathies.  Our 
young  men  must  still  be  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  Church  of  Christ, 
their  wants  must  be  st>ated  and  enforced 
upon  the  philanthropicspiritofthe  times; 
means  should,  and  must  be  devised  in 
connexion  either  with  our  schools  or  our 
churches,  by  which  this  neglected  portion 
of  the  human  family  can  be  brought 
under  religious  culture,  and  become 
identified  with  the  efforts  for  hastening 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom. 
Amongst  the  diversity  of  plans  which 
have  been  propounded  none  have  yet 
succeeded ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  desir- 
able for  each  teacher  of  our  Sunday 
schools  seriously  to  task  himself  with  the 
question,  whether  it  has  been  owing  to 
any  lack  of  discipline  on  his  part  whilst 
the  children  were  under  his  care;  and 
whether  the  supreme  wish  of  his  mind — 
the  sigh  and  prayer  of  his  heart — and  the 
resolve  of  his  most  hallowed  moments 
have  been  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of  every 
child  in  his  class,  emotions  of  piety  or 
regard  for  the  moral  duties  owing  to  his 
neighbour  as  well  as  to  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world.  Perhaps  very 
few  of  even  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising of  our  teachers  could  furnish  a 
reply  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  their 
consciences,  and  yet  these  and  these  alone, 
were  the  ostensible  ultimate  aim  of  all 
their  labours.  To  teach  a  child  to  read 
is  a  blessing  it  is  true,  inasmuch  as  we 
thereby  invest  it  with  a  power  of  discern- 
ing for  itself  the  glorious  prospects  and 
realities  connected  with  the  v.orld  to 
come;  but  if  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
never  directed  and  allured,  by  motives 
which  tell  upon  the  heart,  to  this  grand 
theme  and  its  collateral  doctrines,  we 
fail  of  the  success  which  has  to  crown 
our  hopes,  and  which  alone  can  sanctify 
the  apparent  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
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day ;  nay  further,  we  thereby  give  the 
child  a  disrelish  for  sacred  things,  by  our 
indifference  and  neglect,  and  fortify  it 
against  any  subsequent  attempts  for  its 
conversion. 

The  human  heart  even  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  right  notions  of  moral  rectitude 
during  the  balmy  days  of  youth  than  at 
any   subsequent  period    of  its  history ; 
while  all  that  is  lovely  and  beauteous  in 
religious  devotedness  are  to  be  found 
under  the  most  interesting  aspects,  when 
associated  with  youthful  piety  and  zeal. 
But  the  Sunday  school,  where  the  aim 
must  be,    if   ever    the    obligations   be 
rightly    understood,    to    implant   these 
sacred  flowers  of  moral  loveliness,  fails 
perhaps  more  than  it  ought  to  do  in  this 
particular,   and   its   best   moments   are 
perverted  to  communicating  mere  secular 
knowledge,  or  in  the  inculcation  of  know- 
ledge which  is  lower  in  its  standard  than 
that  which  is  saving,  whilst  the  sublime 
and   elevating   and   glorious    truths    of 
redemption  through  the  cross  of  Christ 
for  the  family  of  man,  and  especially  for 
ourselves,  are  comparatively  overlooked 
and  swamped  by  otherand  inferior  topics. 
The  great  mistake  in  our  Sunday  school 
education  seems  to  consist  in  the  assumed 
opinion  that  the  things  taught  are  but 
preparatory  to  something  beyond.  Where- 
as if  they  are  to  be  the  nurseries  to  the  : 
church,  the  grand  truths  of  religion,  or 
at  least  the  elements  of  them,  must  be 
inculcated  in  the  school ;  and  the  church 
extending    its    fostering    wing,    should 
perfect  the  work   begun,   and  thus  the 
lambs  of  the  flock  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance     of    the     pastor    and     his 
colleagues  :  receiving  them  at  the  hands 
of  the  teacher,  as  the  parent  receives  its 
child  from  the  hands  of  its  foster  mother, 
where  the  future  life  is  to  be  opened  out 
and  developed  in  the  *'  full  stature  of  a 
perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.''    The  want 
of  identity,  in  many  cases,  betwixt  the 
schools  and  the  churches  to  which  they 
belong    is    a    matter    for    lamentatiou. 
Isolated  from  each  other,  or  having  an 
impassable  gulf  lying  betwixt  the  two 
interesting  folds  of  Christ,   it  is  rarely 
indeed  the  lot  of  the  children  to  slide  out 
of  one   into   the  other  without  a  long 
period  of  time  intervening,  wherein  the 
good     impressions    have     often     been 
obliterated,  and  the  work  has  had  to  be 
revived  in  the  heart  again,  requiring  more 
powers  of  persuasive  eloquence  tlian  was 
necessary  in  the  previous  instance.    Let 


any  teacher  of  any  class  sit  down  and 
soberly  count  up  the  number  of  children 
which  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
how  many  would  he  be  able  to  reckon 
upon  ?    Perhaps  he  would  feel  humbled 
at  the  result  of  his  enquiry,  but  it  would 
be  serviceable   to   his  future  efforts  to 
sum  up  his  labours,  whilst  it  would  afford 
him  a  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  his 
success  had  equalled  his  expectations  or 
his  faith.     Look  now,  fellow  teacher,  at 
the  multitudes  of  young  men  around  you, 
many  of  them  were  once  scholars  in  your 
school ;  some  were  in  your  class.  When 
they  arrived  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,    they  began   to  imagine 
themselves   too  wise  to  learn,  yet  they 
were  not   good  enough  to  teach.     You 
parted  with  them,  probably,  with  many 
regrets,    many    counsels,    and    fervent 
prayers  ;   and  your  "  bowels  of  mercy" 
watched  over  them  with  anxious  solici- 
tude for  some  time  afterward ;   but   in 
how  many  cases  of  this  nature,  could  you 
free  yourself  from  the  imputation  that 
the   young   friend    about   leaving   your 
instruction  had  never  until  just  then,  been 
solemnly  warned  by  yourself,   to  "■  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come."     Had  it  been 
your  aim  to  instil  piety  into  their  minds, 
probably,  they  might  have  been  spared 
from  open  crimes.     Perhaps  the  dreadful 
nature  of  sin  in  its  relation  to  God  and 
themselves,  as  responsible  beings,  had 
but  seldom  been  dwelt  upon.     The  love 
of  the  Saviour  for  the  rebellious  and  fallen 
children  of  Adam  had  rarely  been  held 
up  to  their  attention  ;   whilst  the  invita- 
tions of  mercy,  and  the  willingness  and 
the   power   of  Christ  "to   save  to  the 
uttermost   all  that  come  unto  God    by 
Him,"  had  been  but  faintly  exhibited  ; 
and  the  pains  and  horrors  of  a  world 
of  misery  had  seldom  been   contrasted 
with  the  pleasures  and  lasting  bliss  of  a 
heaven  of  purity  and  love.     O,  if  such 
be  a  fact,  can  we  wonder  that  so  few  of 
our  flock  are  found  amongst  our  churches ; 
nor  even  attending  to   the  exteriors  of 
religion,   while  the    mass,    freed   from 
restraint,  become  rampant  in  vice  and 
steeped  in  criminality  ;  while  we,  alas, 
wonder  how    it  can  be  that  we  are  so 
unsuccessful,  and  that  the  face  of  society 
is  not  being  somewhat  renovated- 

I  would  despise  myself,  if  capable  of 
indulging  in  uncharitable  surmises  about 
my  fellow  labourers  in  this  vineyard,  but 
faithfulness  to  truth  impels  me  to  say, 
that  such  strange  infatuation  as  that  just 
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hinted  at  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Awful  picture  as  it  is,  yet  it  is 
true,  and  must  appal  a  reflective  mind ; 
whilst  the  church  of  Christ  must  see  that 
it  is  high  time  to  re-model  these  institu- 
tions, if  ever  they  are  to  become  truly 
nurseries  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
Could  such  things  exist  if  every  Sunday 
school  teacher  was  a  pious  man  or 
woman  ?  let  others  determine  the  ques- 
tion for  themselves  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of 
what  will  be  their  conclusion. 

I  know  that  it  is  usual  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  such  serious  imputations 
as  these,  by  saying,  that  we  who  are 
teachers  profess  to  teach  only  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  super- 
intendent to  teach  the  morals  and 
religion :  but  who  empowered  us  to 
delegate  the  obligations  which  devolve 
upon  us  in  virtue  of  our  office  ?  Did  the 
Saviour  ?  Had  any  mortal  authority  to 
release  us  from  the  responsibility  thus 
undertaken  ?  Did  you  not,  fellow  teacher, 
voluntarily  undertake  the  charge  of  those 
dear  children  composing  your  class?  In 
doing  so,  it  was  as  if  the  Saviour  said  to 
you,  '*  I  put  these  lambs  under  your  care, 
nurse  them  for  me,  I  will  require  them 
at  your  hands."  Here  opportunities  will 
present  themselves  when  you  can  speak 
on  my  behalf:  you  will  see  these  children 
prone  to  evil ;  warn  them  of  its  dangers ; 
shew  them  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
living  in  estrangement  from  piety ;  and 
urge  them  by  every  motive  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  your  mind  to  embrace  the 
overtures  of  mercy,  and  become  recon- 
ciled to  me ;  and  to  make  them  my 
disciples  ;  "  lo,  I  am  with  you,"  and 
remember  that  "  if  ye  do  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  I  regard  it  as 
being  done  to  me."  Instead,  however,  of 
concluding  ourselves  to  be  Christ's 
ministers  to  the  respective  classes  to 
which  we  belong,  we  vainly  conclude, 
that  another  person  may  do  better  than 
ourselves,  and  in  the  mass,  what  we  find 
difficult  to  attempt  even  with  the  few. 

But  the  teacher  of  a  class  is  indeed  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ's  ;  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  labour  as  such.  He  ought  to 
"  teach  and  warn  the  children  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,"  with  as  much  fidelity 
as  one  that  expects  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  at  the  last  day.  He  has 
hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  children 
around  him,  beyond  what  any  other 
person  can  command.  This  gives  him 
ready  access  to  the  parent's  hearth  and 
the  parent's  heart,  such  as  none  else  have. 


Will  he  throw  these  away  without 
making  some  attempts  to  win  the  souls 
put  under  his  care  to  Christ  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  can  forego  that  crown  of 
dazzling  gems  which  will  adorn  the 
faithful  and  successful  labourer  in  the 
realms  of  bliss,  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  ease  and  comfort  while  on  earth,  and 
especially  whilst  occupied  in  labouring 
for  one  who  knows  how  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  his  servitude  and  will  reward 
accordingly,  thougli  it  be  delayed  until 
he  reaches  another  stage  of  existence 
beyond  this.  O,  if  there  be  any  so 
supine  and  indiff'erent  to  the  welfare  of 
souls,  so  careless  of  the  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  and  so  regardless  of  the  blissful 
approbation  of'*  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,"  I  would  beseech  such  by  all  that 
is  sacred  in  religion,  by  all  that  is  dear 
to  them  as  christians,  by  the  love  that 
they  entertain  for  the  welfare  of  souls, 
and  the  holy  jealousy  which  they  feel  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God — be  aroused 
from  your  apathy  to  a  consideration  of 
the  important  trust  reposed  in  you,  and 
make  it  the  settled  aim  and  purpose  of 
your  efforts  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
Saviour — rest  not  satisfied  until  your 
prayers  be  answered,  and  all  your 
children  are  converted  to  *'  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,"  nor  let  the  parents  be  over- 
looked in  our  anxieties  to  better  the 
children.  Then  we  shall  need  no  inter- 
mediate stage  of  effort  betwixt  our  Sunday 
school  exertions  and  their  introduction  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  but  they  will  gently 
glide  by  easy  steps  into  the  family  of 
the  saints,  and  become  identified  with  the 
heirs  of  eternal  life. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  adopt  what  is  here 
recommended  in  reference  to  many  who 
are  growing  up  out  of  the  reach  of  Sunday 
school  tuition,  but  a  pious  teacher's  mind 
will  suggest  many  schemes  by  which  to 
retain  hold  of  young  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  leave  ;  and,  O,  let  it  not  be 
that  any  from  this  time  shall  go  forth  into 
the  world  and  be  separated  from  your 
counsels  without  having  at  least  the 
seminal  virtues  of  our  religion  instilled 
into  the  heart  by  the  friendly  monitions  of 
their  kind  teacher,  and  thus  you  will  be 
freed  from  the  condemnation  of  fostering 
a  power  that  is  often  made  subversive  of 
religion  and  morality. 

W.  S. 

Sheffield. 
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PRINCIPLES    OF    TEACHING. 

The  advancement  of  teachers  in  the 
science  of  education,  and  their  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teacliing,  are  deemed 
of  such  high  importance,  that  associations 
are  increasing  for  the  mutual  imi)rove- 
ment  of  teachers,  and  in  consequence 
stated  meetings  are  held  with  this  object 
in  view.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced, 
from  a  liability  to  loss  of  time  by  de- 
sultory proceedings,  for  want  of  a  clear 
and  continuous  course  of  subjects  being 
arranged,  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  at  each 
periodical  meeting  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  conductors  of  this  magazine,  being 
earnestly  desirous  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  teachers,  fully  convinced 
that  no  modern  work  is  so  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  as  PRINCIPLES  or  teach- 
ing, OR  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MANUAL; 

they  have  therefore  solicited  the  author 
to  grant  them  permission  to  publish  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  a  series  ofarticles, 
from  the  revised  edition  of  that  work,  with 
which  request  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  Mr.  Henry  Dunn  has 
generously  complied ;  and  they  recom- 
mend teachers  at  their  stated  meetings  to 
read  over  and  hold  conversations  on  the 
several  subjects  as  they  may  appear  in 
monthly  succession.  The  standard  prin- 
ciples of  these  essays  are  applicable  alike 
to  the  teachers  of  Sunday  and  daily 
schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  of 
study  now  recommended  will  be  pursued 
without  intermission,  in  a  decided  and 
conscientious  manner;  that  the  benefit  of 
such  proceedings  may  be  fully  reaped 
by  the  instructors  of  the  young. 

MORAL    AND    INTELLECTUAL    HABITS    OF 
A    TEACHER. 

Bi/  Henry  Dunn. 

If  it  be  true,  that  "mothers  and  scb.ool- 
masters  plant  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  ;"  if  it  be  the 
great,  the  universal  law  of  morals,  as 
well  as  of  physics,  that  "  kind  shall 
bring  forth  after  his  kind;"  then,  since 
the  educator  can  but  reproduce  his  own 
image;  since  good  and  evil  are  contin- 
ually "going  out  of  him;"  and  by  the 
power  of  a  mysterious  assimilation,  chil- 
dren become  and  do,  just  what  he  is  and 
does ;  it  is  scarcely  possible,  too  frequent- 
ly or  too  earnestly  to  impress  upon  his 
mind,  that,  while  no  man  ministers  at  a 
holier  altar,  no  man  stands  more  in  need 


of  an    enlarged    heart   and   a    purified 
spirit  than  himself 

It  is  not,  my  intention  to  cniuucrate 
the  various  excellences  which  should 
adorn  the  character  of  the  Christian 
teacher.  You  know  the  apostolic  in- 
junction : — "  AV' hatsoever  things  are  true; 
whatsoever  things  are  honest ;  whatsoever 
things  are  just;  whatsoever  things  are 
pure;  whatsoever  things  are  lovely; 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things,"  Phil.  iv.  8. 
Three  or  four  general  hints,  on  the 
cultivation  of  habits  calculated  to  ensure 
respect  and  esteem  in  the  world, — to 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  school  duties, 
— and  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge, — are  all  that  I  ask  permission 
to  offer. 

(1.)  Cultivate  diligentlj/  the  habit  of 
rigid  self  control.  He  can  never  rule 
others  successfully,  who  has  not  first 
learned  to  govern  hnnself.  But  self- 
government  is  a  virtue  of  no  easy  attain- 
ment ;  implying,  as  it  commonly  does, 
much  painful  discipline,  and  sometimes 
a  degree  of  mental  endurance,  which  the 
strongest  motive  alone  can  enable  a 
man  lo  bear.  It  must  extend,  not  only 
to  the  government  of  the  temper  and 
passions,  but  to  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  conduct :  it  must  determine  the 
distribution  of  time;  the  expenditure  of 
money;  the  choice  of  studies;  and  the 
selection  both  of  companions  and  of 
amusements ;  and  all  this,  as  I  before 
said,  implies  painful  discipline.  Without 
self-government,  however,  you  can,  as  a 
teacher,  literally  do  nothing.  Where  this 
is  wanting,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
carry  out  any  settled  plan,  either  for 
your  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
passion,  the  wretched  victim  of  ill  tem- 
per and  caprice,  rejects  to-day,  that 
which  but  yesterday  he  judged  to  be 
above  all  things  desirable;  his  own  irri- 
tated spirit  kindles  irritation  in  every 
other  bosom  ;  and  obstacles,  unknown 
to  the  tranquil  and  the  meek,  block  up 
every  avenue  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  those  who  are  under  his  control. 

(2.)  Carefullt/ avoid  evert/  thing  that 
is  rcpidsive,  even  to  the  most  sensitive^ 
either  in  manner  or  conduct.  Be  neat 
in  your  person.  A  slovenly  appearance 
degrades  a  man  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
and  always  lessens  the  respect  he  receives 
from  children.  A  man  is  fearfully  mis- 
taken, if  he  imagines  that  any  strength 
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of  mind,  or  variety  of  attainments,  will 
excuse  vulgarity,  rudeness,  or  dirt. 
Need  I  add;  avoid  allogcllicr  Ihc  me  of 
iolxuco  and  xniijf'^  These  habits,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  which  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  or  of  the  injury 
which  they  often  do  to  health,  which  is 
much  more  than  is  commonly  suspected, 
are  appropriate  only  to  the  ale-house  or 
bar-room;  diey  are  but  one  step  above 
dram-drinking. 

Let  me  entreat  you  also,  carefully  to 
guard  against  the  formation  of  certain 
?;/c;i^// habits,  to  which  your  station  and 
employment  particularly  expose  you. 
Yon  are  accustomed  to  command  in  the 
school ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  great 
care,  you  will  feel  it  difficult  to  brook 
contradiction  out  of  it.  Without  inces- 
sant watchfulness,  you  will  become  arro- 
gant and  dogmatic,  or  pedantic  and 
prejudiced.  Such  isthe natural  tendency 
of  constant  intercourse  with  immature 
minds,  looking  up  to  the  teacher  as  an 
authority.  Now  all  these  things  are  so 
extremely  offensive  to  intelligent  persons, 
that,  if  indulged,  tb.ey  will  effectually 
shut  you  out  from  society,  to  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  you  might 
obtain  easy  access. 

In  (til  your  inlercoursc  with  your 
Committee,  be  modest  and  courteous. 
You  must  expect  to  have  much  to  bear 
from  them,  especially  if  they  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
institution.  They  will  occasionally  de- 
cide on  matters  they  do  not  at  all  under- 
stand, and  perhaps  put  aside,  by  a 
word,  plans  which  have  cost  you  days  or 
weeks  of  anxious  thought  to  develop. 
All  this  is  very  trying;  but  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it,  so  long  as  you  are  under 
a  committee  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  any  body  of  men  together,  to  pro- 
mole  a  common  object,  without  suffer- 
ing something  from  the  prejudices  and 
peculiarities  which  come  in  with  them. 
If,  therefore,  they  err,  or  act  in  a  way 
which  you  cannot  approve,  there  is  but 
one  course  for  you — submit  cheerfully, 
or  leave  their  employ.  ''The  obligation 
of  the  teacher  to  yield,  is  not  founded 
upon  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  em- 
ployers, in  reference  to  the  business  for 
which  they  have  engaged  him,  fur  they 
are  very  probably  Ids  inferiors  in  this 
respect,  but  upon  dieir  right,  as  employ- 
ers, to  determine  how  their  o\\n  work 
shall  be  done.'' 

(3.)  Dilige7ttli/  pursue  a  regular  and 
systematic  course  of  private  study ;  and  let 


it  bear  as  tmic/i  as  possible  upon  the  duties 
of  your  particular  profession.  The  great 
object  of  all  education  is  to  prepare  for 
usefulness.  Keep  this  in  mind,  and 
read  and  study  simply  with  the  view  of 
thereby  obtaining  the  power  to  do  more 
good,  in  the  particular  position  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  you.  A  teacher 
who  feels  aright  on  this  point,  will  soon 
see  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  c/e- 
mtnts  of  knowledge.  He  cannot  be 
content  to  read  or  write  ill,  in  order  that 
he  may  give  more  time  to  the  mathema- 
tics; nor  will  he  consider  it  any  apology 
for  spelling  incorrectly,  or  for  being  a 
dull  and  slow  arithmetician,  that  he  is  a 
diligent  student  of  Latin.  A  man  who 
acts  in  t!iis  foolish  and  inconsistent  way, 
(and,  alas,  there  are  many,)  might  learn 
wisdom  from  savages.  Some  Virginian 
philanthropists  once  offered  to  educate  a 
number  of  the  American  Indians  :  they 
received  the  following  reply  : — "  Brothers 
of  the  white  skin,  you  must  know  that 
all  people  have  not  the  same  ideas  on 
the  same  subjects;  and  you  must  not 
take  it  ill,  that  our  manner  of  thinking, 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
you  offer  us,  does  not  agree  with  yours. 
We  have  had,  in  this  particular,  some 
experience.  Several  of  our  young  men 
were,  some  time  since,  educated  at  the 
nothern  colleges,  and  learned  there  all 
the  sciences;  but  when  they  returned  to 
us,  we  found  they  weie  spoiled.  They 
were  miserable  runners;  they  did  not 
know  how  to  live  in  the  woods;  they 
could  not  bear  hunger  and  cold;  they 
could  neiiher  build  a  cabin,  nor  kill  a 
deer,  nor  conc|uer  an  enemy;  they  had 
even  forgotten  our  language  ;  so  that  not 
being  able  to  serve  as  warriors,  or  hunt- 
ers, or  counsellors,  they  were  absolutely 
good  for  nothing."  Too  many  teachers 
are  like  these  young  savages ;  they  may 
be  excellent  mathematicians,  and  good 
classical  scholars ;  but,  alas,  they  read 
so  ill,  wiite  so  carelessly,  and  are  withal 
so  unwilling  to  stoop  to  the  drudgery, 
of  communicating  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, to  diose  who  can  digest  nothing- 
else,  that,  as  teachers  in  an  elementary 
school,  they  are  absolutely  good  for 
nothing. 

Let  it,  I  pray  you,  be  your  fust 
object,  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  you  have 
to  teach.  The  steady,  continuous  la- 
bour, which  must  be  gone  through,  to 
know  any  thing  whatsoever  thorougl»ly, 
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is  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  mind. 
Besides,  nothing  is  so  prolific  as  one 
thing  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent 
starting-point  for  a  thousand  others. 
Study  principles  ;  and  never  rest  satisfied 
until  you  are  so  familiar  with  everything 
you  profess,  and  with  the  steps  by  which 
it  must  be  attained,  that  you  can  at  once 
ascertain  whether  your  pupils  do  or  do 
not  understand  what  you  are  communi- 
cating,— can  discover  where  their  diffi- 
culties lie, — can  clear  up  that  which  is 
obscure, — illustrate  that  which  is  but 
partially  understood, — and  present  old 
truths  in  new  and  varied  aspects.  In 
this  way  alone,  can  you  ever  hope  to  be 
an  interesting  instructor.  For  although 
it  be  true  that  there  must  be  some  natural 
"aptness  to  teach,"  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge  successfully,  yet  most 
persons  probably  owe  move  to  culture, 
in  this  respect,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. No  natural  talent  will  enable 
a  man  to  gain  the  interest  and  respect  of 
his  pupils  so  soon  as  such  a  knowledge 
of  his  profession  as  will  enable  him 
quickly  to  detect  an  inaccuracy,  and  to 
discuss  and  settle  the  various  questions 
and  difficulties  which  press  upon  the 
mind,  and  naturally  enough,  seem  all- 
important  to  the  pupil.  "It  is  worthy 
of  remark,"  says  Professor  Jardine, 
"  that  whatever  change  for  the  better 
shall  be  made  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  must  begin  with  the  teachers 
themselves.  The  art  of  teaching,  like 
all  other  aits,  is  founded  chiefly  on 
experience.  Improvements,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  legislators 
and  politicians,  who  have  many  other 
objects  to  engage  their  attention;  nor 
even  from  men  of  science,  unless  they 
have  had  experience  in  the  business  of 
education.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  one  engaged  in  teaching, 
to  collect  facts,  to  record  observations, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  human  fa- 
culties, as  they  expand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  education,  and  thus  to  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  general  improvement 
of  our  academical  establishments." 

Teaclu)}g,  then,  should  be  the  object 
of  your  constant  meditations.  It  should 
engage  your  thoughts  by  night  and  by 
day ;  and  it  should  regulate,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  your  private  studies: — it 
should  be  the  end  of  your  labours.  The 
principal  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
good  teachers  is,  that  a  school  is  almost 
always  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else.    The  hireling  fulfils  his 


day,  and  then  hastens  to  pursuits  more 
congenial  to  his  taste,  and  destined,  he 
trusts,  eventually  to  deliver  him  from  his 
present  "  house  of  bondage."  This  is 
ruinous  to  success.  Ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  a 
teacher  through  the  drudgery  of  his  du- 
ties. He  must  take  pleasure  in  commu- 
nicating instruction  to  youth;  his  imme- 
diate reward  must  be  their  progress ;  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  discharging  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  obligations, 
he  must  find  motives  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  sustain  him  under  exhausting 
labour. 


The  duties  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  with  reference  to  the 
visitation    of  the    sick. 

[^An  Address  delivered  to  the  Teachers  of 
the  Silver  Street  Sundai/  Scliool  Society . 
By  one  of  the  Superintendents.^ 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  reality  of 
our  ovi'n  religion  is  this,  that  we  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion ;  this  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
each  other  as  members  of  general  society. 
But  the  Sunday  school  teacher  has  a  duty 
that  presses  upon  him  in  an  especial 
manner,  from  the  nature  of  his  v\'ork. 
Some  eight  or  ten  young  immortals  have 
been  given  in  charge  to  him :  God  says, 
"take  these  children  and  nurse  them  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages,"  in 
which  charge  is  included  that  when  they 
are  well,  they  should  he  well  instructed, 
and  when  they  are  ill,  they  should  be 
well  visited;  the  day  and  the  hour  which 
first  introduces  any  one  of  them  to  the 
Sabbath  school  is  an  important  event  in 
his  history,  and  of  the  class  in  which  his 
nameis  first  enrolled,  the  new  relationship 
which  now  commences  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  and  their  mutual 
responsibility  have  reference  both  for 
time  and  for  eternity;  how  interesting  to 
the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  to  remember 
the  first  int.Tview,  and  the  thoughts  that 
then  filled  their  minds,  and  the  growing 
interest  by  each  for  the  other;  the 
prayerful  instruction  of  the  one,  and  the 
attention  and  interesting  enquiries  of  the 
other.  But  our  scholars,  though  young, 
are  subject  to  sickness,  and  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity  have  many  diseases  to 
pass  through,  incident  to  human  nature 
in  its  feeble  state,  and  by  which  nearly 
half  of  them  die  before  manhood;  we 
must,  therefore,  calculate  that  we  shall 
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lose  many  of  them  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  objects  of  our  care  :  the 
words  of  their  hymn  are  appropriate — 

"  Diseases  threatened  to  destroy 
All  the  young-  buds  of  rising  joj'  ; 

And  thus  in  early  life  began 
The  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  man." 

[19th  Hymn  of  the  Sunday  Scholar's 

Companion-^ 

Our  duty  is  obvious,  when  any  one  of 
our  little  ones  are  sick,  it  may  devolve  on 
a  periodical  visitor,  such  as  is  now  our 
practice,  but,  in  general,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  child's  own  teacher  to  go  personally 
to  see  his  scholar,  in  this  he  should 
imitate  the  shepherd,  who  pays  the  more 
attention  to  the  sheep  who  is  sickly  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  flock  ;  this  will  give  the 
teacher  a  greater  interest  in  his  scholar, 
and  the  latter  will  feel  a  greater  love  to 
his  teacher  when  he  finds  that  he  visits 
him  when  he  is  in  the  greatest  need :  in 
domg  so,  he  is  looking  well  to  the  state 
of  his  flock,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  condition,  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  have  a  private  class  book  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  registers  the  residence  of  his 
children,  and  m  which  he  marks  down 
their  attendance;  also,  their  progress, 
their  moral  state,  and  to  note  the  indica- 
tions of  piety,  or  otherwise — this  private 
class  book  will  serve  him  for  many 
purposes,  it  will  make  him  thankful  for 
success  in  his  work,  and  will  make  him 
diligent  and  prayerful  under  discourage- 
ments ;  this  book  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  asking  the  secretary  for  his 
absent  scholar's  abode,  and  for  want  of 
this,  many  teachers  know  not  the  cause 
of  such  absence,  until  the  tardy  notice 
of  the  secretary's  report  shews  the 
numerical  deficiency  at  the  next  monthly 
report;  and  for  want  of  this,  the  scholar 
has  often  sickened  and  died,  without  the 
case  being  at  all  known  :  then  the  pious 
teacher  has  occasion  to  reflect,  that  his 
assistance,  counsel,  and  prayers,  were 
not  afforded  to  his  pupil  in  the  season 
when  he  most  required  it — he  will  then 
begin  to  ask.  Did  I  do  my  duty  towards 
him  when  he  was  well  and  in  my  class  ? 
Did  I  tell  him  of  a  Saviour  with  sufficient 
clearness,  as  well  as  shew  him  the  need 
of  salvation?  Did  I  exhort  him  to  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  urge  upon 
him  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Did  I  shew 
him  that  I  was  really  desirous  of  bringing 
him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world?  Reflections 
such  as  these,  are  by  no  means  _  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  regrets  are  more  bitter 


still,  when  it  is  remembered,  what  a  fine 
opportunity  has  been  lost  of  speaking  to 
the  parents,  when  their  minds  were 
softened  by  the  aflHiction  of  their  child. 

A  recent  event  has  occurred,  which 
makes  it  desirable  to  say  something  to 
allay  the  fears  of  persons,  whose  duty 
calls  them  to  visit  the  sick  ;  with  many, 
the  first  enquiry  is,  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  disease?  to  such  it  may  be  sea- 
sonable intelligence  to  say,  that  there  are 
but  few  diseases  which  are  either  infectious 
or  contagious,  the  latter  communicating 
itself  by  the  touch  ;  the  former  is  thought 
to  be  the  existence  of  invisible  particles 
floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  chief 
precaution  in  the  one  case,  is  to  avoid 
contact;  and  in  the  infectious  case,  to 
keep  so  far  off  as  not  to  inhale  the  breath 
of  the  sick ;  in  general,  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  rule,  that  when  the  visitor 
feels  composure  of  mind,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  is  safe;  but,  he  should 
recommend  to  the  family  the  greatest 
degree  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  the  best 
ventilation  of  their  apartments;  if  how- 
ever, there  should  be  danger,  each  will 
act  according  to  the  degree  of  faith  by 
which  his  mind  is  influenced;  to  all  it 
is  proper  to  say,  do  not  visit  such  a  case 
fasting,  nor  eat  or  drink  in  the  room,  nor 
swallow  your  own  saliva,  and  as  soon  as 
you  return  wash  your  hands  and  mouth 
with  vinegar. 

When  the  abode  of  the  sick  scholar 
has  been  found,  it  may  be  proper,  first 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  parents; 
they  will  take  it  kind  if  such  questions 
are  put  as  will  shew  that  the  visitor  has  a 
regard  to  their  general  welfare,  and  they 
will  readily  answer  questions  such  as 
these  :  how  many  children  have  you,  and 
what  are  their  names,  and  ages  ?  How 
many  go  to  school,  and  how  many  can 
read  ?  and  then  to  give  such  suggestions 
as  may  be  useful;  enquire  whether  the 
family  attend  any  place  of  worship  ;  if 
not,  to  notice  their  predilections,  and 
if  they  are  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  care  should  be  taken  to 
recommend  them  to  a  place  where  the 
gospel  is  preached,  but  if  it  should 
happen,  (as  it  too  often  does,)  that  they 
have  no  choice,  being  alike  indififerent  to 
all,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  invite  them 
to  our  own  place  of  worship,  with  a 
promise  that  a  silting  place  shall  be  found 
for  them  ;  next  inquire  whether  they  have 
a  bible  with  a  suitable  print  for  their  age, 
and  if  not,  recommend  them  to  send  by 
their  children,  either  a  penny  or  twopence 
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per  week,  and  in  a  very  little  time  they 
will  have  the  possession  of  this  invalu- 
able treasure  ;  then  to  urge  upon  them 
to  read  a  portion  ot"  it  morning  and 
evening  before  their  family. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  the  visitor 
can  be  of  great  service  in  procuring 
medical  aid,  either  by  giving  a  Dispen- 
sary ticket,  or  by  his  influence  in 
procuring  one  for  the  family,  and  thus, 
should  the  father  or  the  mother  be  ill  and 
laid  by,  the  whole  family  may  be 
benefited  by  a  speedy  recovery ;  by  these 
visits  to  ihe  children,  it  has  often  been 
discovered  that  the  family  are  in  a  state 
of  great  destitution  almost  amounting 
to  starvation.  An  opportunity  is  then 
afforded  to  shew  the  blessed  effects  of 
the  gospel,  by  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness, 
if  they  are  poor  and  needy  the  small 
pittance  that  we  can  allow  them,  will  at 
least  keep  them  alive  for  a  time,  until 
their  case  can  be  brought  out  to  public 
notice,  and  if  the  children  have  no 
clothing  suitable  for  them  to  appear  in 
at  school,  we  have  a  Dorcas  Society 
which  will  assist  them  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  above  enquiries  have  been 
made  and  directions  given  as  the  case 
may  require,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
minds  of  all  present  will  be  disposed  to 
listen  with  attention  to  what  the  teacher 
has  to  say  to  his  scholar,  the  latter  is 
usually  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  and  now 
the  family  all  being  seated,  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his 
mind;  he  first  questions  him  on  his 
knowledge,  particularly  whether  he 
remembers  the  instructions  in  his  class  ; 
if  he  has  been  an  attentive  and  is  an 
intelligent  child,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
pretty  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
j)roposed,  but  it  will  often  be  found 
otherwise,  and  that  his  scholar  had  no 
definite  views  on  the  subject,  which  will 
grieve  his  visitor  that  lie  had  not  taught 
him  better:  but  sl;ould  his  answers  in 
general  be  pleasing,  there  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  his  feelings  have  at  all 
been  engaged  in  this  matter,  a  difficulty 
arises  here  to  ascertain  this  fact :  and 
therefore,  it  is  needful  to  begin  with  a 
simple  but  important  question,  whether 
he  knows  what  the  meaning  of  sin  is .'' 
and  whether  he  thinks  that  he  is  a  sinner; 
and  if  he  should  so  think,  h;is  it  ever 
made  him  uneasy  in  his  mind  that  he 
should  be  so;  this  mailer  should  be  well 
ascertained,  as  it  lays  at  ihe  foundation 
of  all  true  religion  ;  ii  has  been  found  a 
useful  practice  after  this  question  has 


been  solemnly  proposed,  for  the  teacher 
to  pause  for  the  reply,  so  that  the  answer 
may  be  well  thought  of;  it  will  be  often 
found  that  the  question  is  answered  not 
by  words  but  by  tears — this  is  hopeful — 
it  is  sometimes  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  sometimes  with  "  I  don't  know"  and 
sometimes  "  yes,"  and  sometimes  by  that 
general  acknowledgment  "  we  are  all 
sinners,  but  I  have  never  done  any  body 
harm,"  Theduty  ofthevisitoris  now  plain 
before  him,  to  adapt  his  instructions  to 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  his 
pupil — if  the  child's  heart  has  been 
softened,  if  he  feels  much  anxiety,  and 
longs  for  a  refuge  to  which  he  may  flee, 
it  is  then  a  blessed  employ  to  direct  him 
to  the  hope  set  before  him,  in  as  few  and 
plain  words  as  possible;  the  words 
''coming  to  Jesus," should  be  simplified, 
we  must  come  to  Him  for  instruction  as 
we  come  to  a  teacher ;  we  must  come  to 
Him  for  example;  we  must  come  to  Him 
to  teach  us  to  pray;  and  also,  what 
should  be  the  subject  matter  of  our 
prayer,  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  give  us 
sensibility  and  a  new  heart — we  must 
come  to  Jesus  for  pardon  of  our  sins'and 
here  we  must  tell  the  story  of  His 
suffering  for  us  and  in  our  stead,  and  here 
we  must  tell  of  His  divinity  and  of  His 
righteousness,  and  what  makes  all 
eflfectual  for  our  salvation, the  having  all 
this  placed  to  our  account  if  we  earnestly 
seek  it ;  the  doctrines  of  grace  thus  broken 
up  will  be  better  understood  than  if  you 
were  to  talk  to  them  of  faith,  of  justifi- 
cation, or  sanctification  ;  but  if  you  fail 
in  making  yourself  intelligible  in  the 
above  way,  there  is  a  language  which 
children  like  better,  and  in  which  you 
may  make  yourself  understood  by  them. 
Speak  to  them  in  psalms  and  hymns  ai>d 
spiritual  songs,  and  here  permit  me  to 
congratulate  this  society  in  collecting, 
arranging,  and  adopting  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  hymns  for  Sunday  scholars  in 
language  which  they  comprehend,  and 
which  is  proper  for  them  to  use. 

Poetry  is  peculiarly  the  language  of 
infancy;  chddren  can  miderstand  and 
remember  a  couplet  when  you  would 
fiiil  by  the  process  of  reasoning  ;  they 
will,  therefore,  express  their  ideas  in 
poetic  words  in  a  manner  that  will 
surprise  us;  we  should,  therefore,  avail 
ourselves  of  this  medium  of  instruction; 
the  fall  of  man  may  be  taught  by  the 
18th  hymn,  ''  All  children  are  conceived 
in  sin,  ike."  Redemption  by  that  striking 
hymn   55^   "Children  think  on  Jesu's 
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love,  &c."  The  divinity  of  Christ  by  Gl, 
"Jesus,  the  great,  the  mighty  God/' 
Pr.iyer  by  92,  ''  Prayer  is  the  soul's 
sincere  desire."  Repentance  by  85,  verse 

3, 

"  Repentance  is  to  leave  tlie  sins  we  loved 

beloie, 
And  shew  tliat  we  in   eaijiest  grieve  by 
doing  so  no  more." 

And  the  20tii  hymn  may  be  committed  to 
memory  by  them, and  used  as  a  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  "  Lord,  teach  a  little 
child  to  pray." 

Poetry  is  so  interesting  to  them,  that 
if  you  fail  in  obtaining  an  answer  to 
your  questions  either  in  their  own  or  in 
scripture  language,  they  will  sometimes 
answer  your  questions  by  a  verse  of  a 
hymn.  iMany  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
died  who  had  been  brought  up  in  our 
school,  the  visits  to  her  were  not  satisfac- 
tory as  she  could  not  express  herself;  at 
the  last  visit,  she  was  asked  to  express 
her  views  and  feelings  by  a  text  or  a  verse 
of  a  hymn,  she  then  quoted  the  68th 
hymn, 

"Blessed  is  the  youth  who  sees  and  feels 
Himself  just  what  the  word  reveals; 
Who  humbly  owns  hi"  dreadful  fall, 
And  flies  to  Jesus  as  his  all." 

These  were  nearly  her  last  words — the 
impression  they  have  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  visitor  is  pleasing. 

And  it  is  remembered  by  many  of  our 
friends,  that  one  of  our  old  scholars 
breathed  out  her  last  feelings  in  these 
words,  "  Soft  is  the  passage  through  the 
shade,  and  all"  leaving  the  other  words 
not  said  through  weakness.  The  visitor 
will  feel  sometimes  much  perplexity 
about  forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  sick, 
he  knows  that  ignorance  and  hardihood 
are  marks  of  want  of  grace,  while  know- 
ledge and  sensibility  are  marks  of  a 
renewed  mind  ;  and  if  a  young  one 
should  leave  a  dying  testimony  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  his  danger  as  a 
sinner,  and  a  sense  of  hope  in  the  Saviour 
which  gives  him  peace,  we  conclude 
favourably  of  such  a  one,  though  the 
expression  of  his  hope  may  be  given  in 
very  juvenile  language.  The  biography  of 
many  of  the  saints  is  very  short ;  of 
Josiah  it  is  said,  that  "when  he  was 
eight  years  old  his  heart  was  tender,  &:c," 
of  Obadiah  it  is  said,  that "  he  feared  the 
Lord  from  his  youth,"  and  what  a 
comprehensive  biography  is  given  of 
Zachariah  and  Elijah,  "and  they  were 
both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in 
all  his  commandments  and  ordinances 
blameless." 

After  the  visitor  has  made  such  remarks 


as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  he 
should  read  a  portion  of  the  scriptures 
such  as  may  awaken  fears,  or  encourage 
hopes,  and  adapt  his  remarks  accordingly; 
in  general,  it  is  found  that  the  family  are 
attentive  hearers,  and  when  all  are  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  around  the  bed,  it  will 
be  well  not  only  to  pray  for  the  sufferer, 
but  for  each  member  of  the  family 
separately,  taking  care  that  some  suitable 
petition  shall  be  put  up  for  each,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  in  doing  so,  a  very  favour- 
able impression  will  be  left  on  the  family, 
and  it  will  also  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
visitor  himself,  as  the  variety  of  cases 
will  give  him  a  facility  in  expressing  the 
wants  of  each,  and  thus  tend  to  diminish 
the  sameness  of  expression  in  prayer, 
which  is  often  observed  in  young 
christians. 

The  pecuniary  wants  of  the  family  will 
now  occupy  the  attention  of  the  visitor, 
and  here  a  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  observed ;  the 
profligate  parents  are  to  be  admonished 
but  not  relieved,  only  with  reference  to 
the  scholar;  but  the  widowed  mother 
whose  feeble  hands  can  earn  but  a  small 
pittance  for  her  family,  is  to  be  sym- 
pathized with,  as  well  as  the  industrious 
poor  where  scanty  employment  and  low 
wages  makes  them  pine  in  want,  and  as 
far  as  our  means  will  go,  and  our  rules 
will  permit,  it  is  right  to  assist  them, 
Until  we  can  put  them  on  some  society 
for  more  permanent  relief.  T. 


TWO    ESSENTIAL    QUALIFICATIONS. 

First.  A  heart  warmed  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  grateful  for  mercies  received,  and 
desirous  as  far  as  God  has  given  ability 
to  communicate  to  the  children  (instru- 
mentally)  that  knowledge  of  which  they 
themselves  have  been  made  the  partakers. 
Humbled  under  a  sense  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  waywardness,  ready  to 
bear  the  inattention  and  waywardness 
they  may  meet  with  in  the  conduct  of 
those  committed  to  their  care  for 
instruction. 

Second.  A  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
the  insufliciency  of  all  means  used  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  their  charge  without  the  Holy  Spirit 
blessing  the  means,  and  making  them 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  An 
abiding  sense  of  this  will  ever  keep  them 
humble,  watchful,  prayerful,  that  He 
whose  office  it  is  to  convince  of  sin,  of 
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righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to  come, 
will  cause  His  word  to  take  deep  root,  to 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to  His  glory. 
"^    "    ' '  A  Superintendent. 


To  abridge 


A    NEW    year's    appeal. 

On  the  Duty  of  Active  Usejidness. 

Man  is  not  made  merely  to  vegetate  in 
this  world.  Even  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
he  was  to  be  active,  he  was  not  to  sleep 
away  his  existence  there, by  undueindul- 
gence  of  the  body ;  nor  was  he  to  dream 
it  away  in  idle  speculations ;  nor  was  it 
sufficient  that  he  should  merely  admire 
the  handy  works  of  God  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  ;  no,  the  Lord  God  put 
him  there  to  "  dress"  the  garden  and  "to 
keep  it." 

But  Adam  was  then  in  an  innocent 
world.  He  had  no  fellow  creatures 
around  him  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. Sin  had  not  cursed  the  world 
with  ignorance,  nor  exposed  it  to  sorrow; 
nor  poisoned  the  life  blood,  nor  endan- 
gered the  souls  of  the  human  race.  The 
miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  urgent 
reasons  why  we  should  study  to  relieve 
them.  It  is  kind  to  think  of  their  bodily 
wants,  and  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  naked,  but  numbers  will  do  this  who 
never  aim  at  higher  degrees  of  benevo- 
lence, nor  think  of  the  interests  of  the 
immortal  soul.  The  shilling  or  the 
sovereign  are  easily  bestowed,  especially 
by  those  who  are  affluent,  but  to  visit  the 
sick  chamber,  to  sit  down  and  instruct 
the  ignorant  in  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  or 
the  miserable  hovel,  and  to  lose  the  even 
tranquility  of  the  Sabbath-day  after  the 
six  days  of  toil  and  labour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  rising  race  into  the 
paths  of  wisdom,  requires  a  liberality 
superinduced  by  the  most  exalted 
motives. 

The  sacred  command  is,  "  to  do  good 
and  to  communicate  forget  not,  for  with 
such  sacritices  God  is  well  pleased." 
But,  many  do  good  where  they  make  no 
sacrifice.  It  is  true  they  part  with 
something  of  their  own,  but  it  is  in  a 
way  of  barter  rather  than  sacrifice — 
they  do  it  to  purchase  his  favour,  which 
can  never  be  bought,  or  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  refined  sensibility  of 
feeling,  but  they  make  no  real  sacrifice, 
nor  do  they  present  their  offering  with 
those  motives  which  are  well-pleasing  to 
God. 

Now,  on  this  point,  it  is  our  duly  to 


"  deny  ourselves."  We  have  never  worked 
for  God  to  any  good  purpose,  if  we  have 
not  done  so.  This  is  certainly  included 
in  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  when 
writing  to  the  Romans,  "  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God  that  ye  present  your  bodies  living 
sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  The 
expression  your  "  bodies,"  is  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  ''yourselves,"  and 
''  living  sacrifice,"  is  considered  as  mean- 
ing "perpetual,  lasting,  never  neglected." 
Now,  how  can  christians  comply  with 
this  exhortation  better  than  by  actively 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  service  of 
God  ?  Wholly,  in  one  sense,  they  cannot, 
they  have  duties  to  perform  which  require 
much  time  and  attention,  and  they  must 
be  "  diligent  in  business,"  while  they  are 
"fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  but 
yet  they  may  constantly  be  yielding 
themselves  up  to  God  as  His  active 
servants. 

Christ  is  our  great  example,  and  we 
cannot  too  frequently  set  Him  before  us. 
What  was  His  life?  a  constant  sacrifice, 
for  our  sakes  "  He  became  poor,"  that 
we  "  through  His  poverty  might  be  made 
rich."  "  He  went  about  doing  good." 
And  we  may  easily  conceive  that  had 
Sunday  schools  existed  in  His  days.  He 
who  went  and  taught  in  the  synagogues, 
and  seized  every  opportunity  on  all 
occasions,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
to  teach  the  ignorant  and  instruct  the 
multitude,  would  not  only  have  visited 
with  approbation  the  interesting  scenes 
which  our  Sunday  schools  present,  but 
would  also  himself  most  readily  have 
become  a  teacher. 

We  are  not  all  called  to  be  ministers, 
but  we  are  all  called  to  be  labourers. 
There  are  various  departments  in  labour, 
and  surely  we  may  each  take  our  share. 
Those  who  have  large  families  may  have 
claims  at  home,  but  those  who  have  not, 
young  or  old,  ought  to  be  up  and  doing. 
All  around  us  we  see  activity,  and  shall 
Christians  only  be  idle. 

Nature  is  active.  The  sun  rises  and 
goeth  down ;  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ebb 
and  flow ;  the  earth  puts  forth  her 
energies  in  rearing  her  fruits ;  all  things 
are  full  of  motion  :  even  these  irrational 
labourers  may  be  designed  to  teach  us 
activity.  In  this  respect  though  they 
have  no  speech  nor  language,  .yet  is  not 
their  voice  heard  ? 

Satan  is  active.  He  walketh  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  goeth  up  and  down  in  it. 
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Your  adversary,  the  devil,  "as  a  roaring 
lion  goetli  about  seeking  whom  he  may- 
devour."  Myriads  of  fallen  spirits  are 
constantly  employing  their  agency  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  darkness. 

And  the  emissaries  of  vice,  ignorance, 
and  error,  are  diligently  at  work  all 
around  us.  They  have  many  hands 
employed  and  so  ought  we.  Infidelity 
under  various  disguises  is  now  stalking 
abroad  throughout  ourcountry.  Socialism 
has  deluded  many,  and  tracts,  and 
teachers, and  other  agents  are  every  where 
at  work  to  serve  the  cause  of  sin.  Popery 
is  not  idle,  its  activity  is  of  tiie  most 
restless  kind :  it  is  now  making  vast 
strides  throughout  our  country  and  the 
world. 

And  shall  we  be  "weary  in  well 
doing  ?"  Shall  we  fold  our  hands  when 
all  are  at  work  ?  No,  rather  let  us  imitate 
those  heavenly  messengers  who  are  swift 
to  do  the  divine  will,  and  let  the  very 
example  of  our  opponents  stimulate  to 
the  like  zeal,  nay,  to  greater  zeal, 
inasmuch  as  our  cause  is  far  more  noble, 
and  the  rewards  set  before  us  are  of  the 
most  elevated  kind. 

But  let "  the  love  of  Christ"  constrain 
us  ;  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,"  says  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "  by  the  mercies  of  God." 
There  is,  as  Matthew  Henry  observes, 
"  the  mercy  that  is  in  God,  and  the  mercy 
that  is  from  God ;  mercy  in  the  spring, 
and  mercy  in  the  streams,  and  both  are 
included  here."  We  have  a  Saviour 
"  who  has  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way." 
If  the  love  which  He  has  manifested 
towards  us,  and  the  love  which  we  ought 
to  bear  to  Him,  have  any  influence  on 
our  hearts,  then  must  we,  like  Him,  feel 
for  the  poor  and  the  miserable.  The 
flame  which  divine  love  will  kindle  in 
our  souls  will  shine  through  us,  and  we 
shall  thus  become  lights  to  the  world, 
both  by  our  example  and  our  efforts, 
"  holding  forth  the  word  of  life."  Like 
the  sun  of  which  it  is  said  there  is  nothing 
hid  from  the  heut  thereof,  we  shall  be 
always  going  our  round,  and  blessing 
the  world  with  our  salutary  influence. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  as  there 
is  no  neutrality  in  religion,  so  there  is  no 
medium  between  activity  and  indolence. 
"He  that  gathereth  not  with  me"  says 
Christ,  "straweth."  "Curse  ye,  Meroz, 
curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
saith  the  Lord,  because  they  came  not  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty."    O,   let  us 
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beware  of  ranking  among  the  neutrals 
while  we  profess  to  be  in  the  ranks  of 
Christ's  servants !  Not  to  work  for  Him 
is  virtually  to  work  against  Him.  It  is 
to  leave  vice  and  ignorance  to  take  their 
own  course.  It  is  to  let  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  their  emissaries  move 
forward  in  their  zealous  career  unim- 
peded. God  is  pleased  to  serve  His 
cause  by  agencies,  and  we  may  be 
honored  as  His  agents.  Then  if  any  of 
us  have  hitherto  been  indolent,  let  us  be 
active ;  if  we  have  been  industrious,  let 
us  be  more  active ;  if  we  are  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  leave  the  field  to  others, 
let  us  remember,  that  there  is  yet  work 
enough  for  all.  Let  us  not  talk  of  rest, 
till  we  are  numbered  with  those  whom 
their  Master  has  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  action.  "They  rest  from  their 
labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

L  C. 


THE  teacher's  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE 
NEW  YEAR. 

I.  I  will  really  believe  that  God  has 
entrusted  me  with  the  souls  of  my  class, 
that  I  may  be  made  instrumental  in  their 
conversion. 

II.  No  child  shall  be  in  my  class  one 
Sabbath  without  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  entreated 
to  embrace  it. 

III.  I  will  carefully  study  the  in- 
dividual disposition  of  my  children,  the 
better  to  adapt  my  instructions  to  them. 

IV.  I  will  encourage  them  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  their  difficulties,  &c. 
and  will  shew  myself  alive  to  all  that 
interests  them. 

V.  I  will  not  simply  pray  for  my  class 
generally,  but  for  each  specifically  and 
by  name,  earnestly  supplicating  that  each 
one  may  be  a  lamb  of  the  Redeemer's 
flock. 

VI.  I  will  always  prepare  for  my  class 
during  the  week,  and  will  set  apart  some 
portion  of  Saturday  evening  to  review  my 
preparations — to  seek  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  every  thing  in 
connexion  with  Sabbath  schools,  and 
particularly  that  I  maybe  found  faithful. 

VII.  I  will  allow  no  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  prevent  my  being  either  present 
or  early. 

VIII.  Each  Sabbath  evening  in  the 
secret  retirement  of  my  chamber,  I  will 
examine  myself  and  see  wherein  I  have 
failed  in  duty,  and  cast  myself  and  my 
imperfect  services  on  the  atonement  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.        Marianne. 
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THE  DYING  TEACHER. 

(.4  true  Sketch.) 

As  a  SanJay  school  teacher,  M.  A.  M, 
was  anxious   to    promote   the   sph'itual 
welfare  of  the  scholars  of  her  class,  and  as 
a  member  ofthe  church  she  was  consistent 
and  exemplary,  was  always  spiritual  in 
her  conversation,  and  in  her  daily  deport- 
ment "  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her 
Saviour  in  all  things."     On  the  Sunday 
evening  previous  to  her  decease,  her  class 
from   the  Sunday  school  went  to  take 
leave   of  her.     It  had   been   her   wish 
d\iring  the  week  to  see  them ;  she  had 
borne  them  upoQ    her   heart   in   secret 
prayer  :  they  came  and  stood  around  her 
bed.     There  lay  the  wasted  form  of  that 
dear  teacher,  whose  heart  had  yearned 
over  them,  whose  eyes  had  wept  for  them, 
whose  tuneful  tongue  had  often  joined 
them  in  the  song  of  praise  to  God,  and 
liad  often  spoke  to  them  of  a  Saviour's 
love  :  there  she  lay — silent  and  still — 
unutterable  feelings  thrilling  her  bosom, 
while  the  friend  who  brought  them  said, 
"  Now,  my    dears,    you    are   come   to 
receive  the  dying  admonitions   of  your 
teacher."     *'  Yes,"  said  she,  "  the  ad- 
monitions of  your  dying  teacher — you 
are  come  to  learn  how  to  die.     I  wish  to 
see   you  once   more,  to  tell  you.  how 
precious  Jesus  is  to  my  soul.     I  am  now 
going  to  that  dear  Saviour,  of  whom  I 
have  so  often  told  you.  Would  you  not 
like  to  meet  me  in  heaven  ?  you  can  never 
do  this  unless  the  Lord   change  your 
hearts.   Have  you  ever  prayed  to  God  to 
pardon  your  sins,  and  fit  you  for  heaven  ? 
Oh,  fly  to  Jesus  !  He  invites  you,  he  says 
*  I  love  them  that  love  me,  &c.'     I  have 
enjoyed  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saviour 
with   you  upon  earth,  but  I  shall  soon 
praise  him  in  nobler  sirsLins :  may  the  Lord 
bless  you  and  make  you  his.  Do  not  delay 
to  seek  him,  for,  young  as  you  are,  you  are 
not  too  young  to  be  afflicted,  or  to  die. 
Oh,  what  should  I  do  7iow  if  I  had  not 
God  to  support  me  !  Do  seek  the  Saviour 
now,  and  you  will  find  '  wisdom's  ways 
to  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  peace.' 

'Tis  religion  lliat  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  \vc  live.' 

Do  not  live  without  prayer ;  do  pray  for 

a  new  heart.    Jesus  loves  to  hear  children 

pray  :  he  will  regard  you  if  you  come  to 

him,  *  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 

seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'    Ever  remember 

the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy  :  choose 

the  people  of  the  Lord  for  your  people. 

and  their  God  for  your  God."  She  then 


presented  each  of  them  with  a  copy  of 
the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  requesting 
them  to  read  it  attentively,  and  to  live  as 
she  (the  Dairyman's  Daughter)  had 
done:  that  they  may  have  as  happy  a 
death,  "  My  dear  children,''  said  she  "  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die  : 

'Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillars  are.' 

Oh,  that  I  could  say  something  to  you 
this  evening,  that  would  send  each  of 
you,  when  you  get  home,  to  seek  some 
retired  spot,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  to 
make  you  His  children."  Addressing 
herself  to  two  of  them,  who  had  often 
trifled  in  God's  house,  she  said  "  I  have 
observed  it,  I  have  wept  for  you :  remem- 
ber you  must  stand  before  the  bar  of  God. 
Oh,  do  not  neglect  your  souls,  they  are 
precious,  '  Seek  the  Lord,  while  He  may 
be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near.'  Good  bye,  we  shall  meet  no  more 
on  earth.'' 

This  address  to  the  children  was  not 
delivered  in  a  continuous  manner;  as 
weakness  often  obliged  her  to  rest  for 
a  while. 

Reader,  if  you  are  a  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  permit  me  to  ask,  Do  you  speak 
to  your  children  of  Jesus?  Do  you 
earnestly  seek  and  pray  for  their  salva- 
tion ?  Did  you  ever  weep  in  secret  over 
their  souls  before  the  Lord  ?  Oh,  remem- 
ber that  they  will  meet  you  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  discharge  of  your  duty 
simply  to  teach  them  to  read.  D. 


A    FEW    PRACTICAL    QUESTIONS. 

Lr  must  be  allowed  that  example  has  a 
most  potent  influence  over  practice.  If 
moral  instruction,  considered  as  a  grand 
means  of  renovating  character,  be  neces- 
sary, then  how  important  it  is  that  every 
thing  which  bears  upon  the  development 
of  character  be  strictly  consistent. 

Are  all  Sunday  school  teachers  vigi- 
lant as  regards  their  conduct?  Are  they 
scrupulous  to  avoid  those  things  which 
dishonor  and  tend  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  exalted  religion  they  profess  ?  Is 
their  behaviour  away  from  the  school  in 
consonance  with  the  exhibition  there  ? 
Are  they  solicitous  to  be  continually  the 
same,  both  in  the  presence  and  absence 
of  the  children,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  using  the  noble  instrumentality  ofthe 
word  of  God,  and  prayer,  in  order  to 
promote  the  undying  interests  of  their 
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immortal  souls  ?  Unfortunately,  how 
often  do  we  see  contrary  example  crip- 
pling the  energetic  force  of  moral  pre- 
cept, blighting  the  opening  buds  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  throwing  a  perni- 
cious withering  influence  over  those 
exhibitions  of  moral  conformity  which 
we  have  sometimes  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding. My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  A  Teacher. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL    ANECDOTES. 

(Communicated  by  a  Teacher.) 

Some  little  boys  were  playing  together  at 
marbles  on  the  village  green.  One  of 
them  irritated  by  losing  the  game,  swore 
and  used  ill  language,  upon  which  the 
winner  answered  mildly,  "  Why  do  you 
swear  and  take  God's  name  in  vain  ?  I 
will  rather  give  you  back  your  marbles 
again  than  you  should  go  on  so."  ''What 
then  do  you  say  when  you  lose?"  rejoined 
the  other,  "  for  my  part  I  am  so  vexed 
that  I  can't  help  swearing."  "  How 
very  wicked,"  remarked  the  first,  "  you 
never  hear  me  swear,  for  I  go  to  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday,  and  have  learned 
that  swearing  is  sin.  If  you  knew  how 
angry  God  is  with  you  whenever  you 
take  His  name  in  vain,  you  would  soon 
leave  it  off."  S. 


GRATITUDE    OF    A    POOR    WOMAN. 

Among  our  Sunday  scholars  there  is  a 
modest  serious  looking  and  well  behaved 
girl  who  appears  much  attached  to  her 
teacher.  Sophia  is  always  punctual 
though  living  at  the  furthest  part  of  a 
country  parish;  she  has  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  come.  She  is  a  devout  and 
humble  child,  orderly  in  her  habits,  neat 
in  her  dress,  and  is  very  attentive  to  her 
learning.  The  other  day  she  came  to 
the  house  bearing  a  jug  with  sotoc  yeast. 
Her  mother  had  sent  it  as  a  present  for 
the  lady  of  the  house,  because  her 
daughter  instructed  her  child.  Though 
of  trifling  value,  yet  this  spontaneous 
token  was  encouraging  to  the  teacher. 
It  evinced  that  the  poor  woman  "  did 
what  she  could."  It  was  a  little  ofler- 
ing  of  respect,  Sophia  said,  on  her 
mother's  part  to  shew  the  gratitude  she 
felt  to  the  young  lady.  .  .S. 


l^el^ieUi. 


Jethro  :  a  system  of  Lay  Agency, 
in  connexion  with  Congregational 
Churches,  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  among  our  home  population. 
Prize  Essay,  pp.  396.  Jackson  and 
Walford,  London,  1839. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel,  according  to 
the  New  Testament  scriptures,  is  un- 
questionably the  means  ordained  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  universal 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and 
by  the  general  consent  of  christians,  the 
chief  authority  in  churches  has  been  al- 
most invariably  conceded  to  ministers ; 
and  the  history  of  churches  attests  that 
where  the  ministry  has  been  wisely  and 
faithfully  discharged,  the  blessing  of 
God  has  added  converts  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and,  in  process  of  time,  greatly 
augmented  the  Christian  community. 
The  inquiry,  however,  arises,  Whether 
the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel  was 
not  designed  to  be  rendered  more  ex- 
tensively beneficial  by  such  auxiliary 
means  as  the  churches  might  be  capable 
of  supplying;  and  also  whether  these 
auxiliary  means  ought  not  to  emanate 
from  the  churches,  and  be  virtually  under 
their  control  ?  In  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  we  are  relieved  from  a  con- 
siderable difficulty  by  the  extensively 
substantiated  fact,  that  conversions  have 
occurred  by  other  means  than  by  the 
public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
genuineness  of  these  conversions  has 
been  proved,  by  their  leading  such  con- 
verts conscientiously  and  statedly  to  at- 
tend the  public  worship  of  God  in  the 
assemblies  of  his  people.  Here  then  we 
at  once  observe  the  principal  and  the 
subordinate  agency  acting  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  producing  the  most  advantage- 
ous results.  These  subordinate  agencies 
have  in  general  not  emanated  in  a  direct 
manner  from,  though  they  have  been 
partially  supported  by,  the  churches ; 
but  have  sprung  into  existence,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous 
eflbrts  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  by  ad- 
ditions to  their  numbers,  have  carried 
out  their  efforts  upon  a  wide  field  of 
christian  usefulness  ;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
religious  societies,  which  consist  partly 
of  church  members  and  partly  of  other 
persons   who  profess   Christianity,   and 
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who  in  their  active  operations  are  go- 
verned by  regulations  which  place  these 
societies  in  a  position  somewhat  distinct 
from  the  churches  to  which  their  mem-  i 
bers  may  respectively  belong.     In  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  as    to   how  christian 
usefulness   may  be  more  effectually  en- 
sured  and    extended,  the  question    in- 
volved is   not   whether    these   societies 
should  cease  ;    but  whether,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  effort,  it  would  not  be  more 
wise,  to  place  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  churches  themselves,  and  become 
subject  to  such  control  as  the  authority  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
churches  may  adopt,  for  the  more  certain 
and   satisfactory   spread   of   the   gospel 
among  themassesof  ourown  population? 
This  proposition  is  the  substance  of  the 
essay  now  before  us,  on  which  we  have 
space  only  to  bestow  brief  examination. 
The  author  advocates  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  organization  for  all  our  christian 
churches,    the    steadfast    and    uniform 
observance   of  which  he  thinks  "lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  real  strength  and 
spiritual  prosperity,  and  of  all  extensive 
and  permanent  efficiency,  in  evangelical 
operations."   He  also  boldly  affirms,  that 
"  the  members  of  christian  churches,  their 
children,  and  their  congregations,  res- 
pectively, must  receive  individual  atten- 
tion,  and   personal    instruction,  to   an 
extent  which  has  never  yet  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  before  scripture  Christianity 
can. spread  and  prosper  in  our  land." 

The  lamentable  state  of  morals  and 
religion  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Provinces, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  exhibited 
in  this  work  is  truly  affecting,  and  is 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  prejudices  which 
have  existed  against  lay  agency,  or  to 
the  negligent  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  suffered  to  be  employed.  The 
statistics  of  religion  too  do  not  show  so 
thriving  a  condition  of  the  respective 
churches  as  might,  from  the  amount  of 
labour  bestowed,  have  been  reasonably 
calculated  upon.  From  these  facts  the 
argument  is  presented,  that  if  greater 
prosperity  is  to  be  justly  expected,  the 
association  of  lay  agency  with  the  public 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  in  subordi- 
nation thereto,  must  be  generally  adopted, 
and  brought  widely  into  operation,  by 
a  regular  organization  of  those  means 
which  the  author  declares  that  the 
churches  already  possess,  and  may  more 
extensively  acquire  for  this  purpose. 
The  governing  principle  of  this  kind  of 
agency  is  stated  in  the  following  manner : 


"  We   lay   it   down   as    a   fundamental 
principle,  that  all  evangelical  movements, 
in  order  to  success  and  permanence,  so  far 
as  practicable,  ought  to  be  congregational, 
as   opposed   to  general   and   conventional. 
Wherever   this    principle    is   violated,    al- 
though   the    scheme    may.   for    a    season, 
promise  much,  it  will  ultimately  be  found 
destitute  of  vigour  and  vitality      It  neces- 
sarily carries  in  its  own   bosom  the  seeds 
of  decay   and  dissolution.     This  assertion 
might  command  the  support  of  multiplied 
examples   of  benevolent   projects,    which, 
from  this  one  error,  have  proved  abortive. 
The  perishable  fabric  may  rise,  indeed,  as 
if  by  enchantment ;  it  may  at  once  assume 
the  appearance  of  power,  and  clothe  itself 
with  great  dimensions  ;  but  the  whole  of 
such  a  creation,  with  all  its  seeming  gran- 
deur, is  a  delusion,  and  will  issue  in  disap- 
pointment.    The  very  fact  of  its  rapid  rise 
shows  it    to   be    a    bubble ;    for    things, 
founded  in  nature  and  destined  to  live,  like 
the  oak  of  the  forest,  reach  maturity  by 
slow  degrees,  and  are  the  result  of  much 
labour   and  experience.     But  not   a    few 
christians  are  equally  impatient  of  effort 
and  of  delay,  and  hence  their  preference  of 
the  artificial  to  the  natural,  even  after  the 
former  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
latter  has  become  indispensable  to  efficient 
operation. 

**  Let  this  point  be  well  understood.  Con- 
ventional   movements    of    an  evangelical 
character   are,   from    the   very  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  at  one  period,  absolutely 
necessary  :  —  such    is    the    case,    before 
churches  exist  in  a  country,  or  exist  in 
power  and  strength  sufficient  to  act  con- 
gregationally  upon    a   whole   population ; 
but  they  are  nothing  more  than  temporary 
expedients,    which    must    ultimately    give 
place   to   measures  based  on  other  prin- 
ciples.    We  are,  however,  speaking  of  the 
proper  mode  of  procedure  in  England,  and 
of  the  principle    which   ought  to   govern 
evangelical  operations  in  the  present  state 
of  that  country.     England  has  now,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  reached   a  condition, 
with  respect  to  religion,  which  renders  the 
adoption  of  the  congregational  principle  a 
thing  not  only  practicable,  but  of  impera- 
tive obligation.    The  demand,  however,  for 
operations  of  a  conventional  character,  is 
by  no  means  at  an  end — such  operations 
are  still  indispensable  ;  but  in  many  large 
towns  and  extensive  districts,  it  is  other- 
wise.    If  the  churches  already  planted  in 
such  towns  and  districts  do  their  duty,  that 
mode  of  labour  may  soon,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, be  dispensed  with.    What  remains 
to  be  accomplished  there,  can  be  done  to 
purpose  only  by  the  churches  acting  con- 
gregationally  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods. Missionary  efforts,  itinerant  labours, 
and  all  others  of  a  conventional  and  general 
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nature,  must  ultimately  terminate  in  those 
of  a  local  and  congregational  character. 
Such  is  the  order  of  nature.  This  principle 
ought,  therefore,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
be  carefully  observed  in  all  our  gospel  en- 
terprises, whether  in  behalf  of  our  village, 
town,  or  city  population.  On  whatever 
scale  we  may  labour,  whether  our  object 
be  to  illumine  Loughborough  or  London,  a 
suburban  district  or  a  rural  region,  that 
labour  ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
churches,  where  churches  exist,  in  their 
organized  capacity/' 

The  author  then  adverts  to  the  effects 
of  lay  agency  as  it  was  for  some  time 
encouraged  and  most  successfully  em- 
ployed in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  has  been 
for  some  years  in  operation  among  the 
Wesleyans  in  England;  and  applying 
his  deductions  from  these  facts,  to  the 
state  of  congregational  churches,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  agents  should  be  members 
of  those  churches,  and  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  five  distinct  classes, 
under  systematic  organization. 

1.  Visitors  and  Tract  Distributors. 

2.  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

3.  Catechists. 

4.  Domestic  Expositors. 

5.  Lay  Preachers. 

These  agents  he  requires  should  act 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective 
ministers,  and  under  the  control  of  their 
respective  churches  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  movement  of  an  evangelical 
character  should  be  congregational,  sus- 
tained by  the  church,  and  conducted  by 
tiie  pastor. 

Of  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  author 
observes,  that  they  "  are  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  lay  agents.  Their  cha- 
racter, training,  and  office,  are,  there- 
fore, matters  of  very  great  moment,  as 
virtually  affecting  the  best  interests  of 
the  church  of  God.  The  myriad  of 
schools,  conducted  by  this  mighty  host 
of  religious  instructors,  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  influencing  the  destinies  of 
the  millions  of  England,  and  through 
them,  of  the  whole  human  race,  to  an 
extent  which  no  man  can  fully  estimate 
and  comprehend.''  Nothing  can  be 
more  incontrovertibly  true  than  these 
assertions,  and  we  rejoice  to  observe 
them  set  forth  in  so  great  a  boldness  of 
character ;  and  if  true,  how  vastly  im- 
portant is  their  claim,  to  be  placed 
under  more  competent  direction,  and  to 
be  sustained  by  more  adequate  means, 
that  their  benefits  may  be  augmented, 
and  their  evils  mitigated.   Of  the  advan- 


tages conferred  upon  society  by  Sunday 
schools,  the  author  takes  little  notice,  but 
unfairly,  as  we  think,  exerts  his  power  in 
expatiating  on  the  evils  of  these  institu- 
tions.      He  seems  to  consider  Sunday 
schools  as  in  an  entirely  false  position, 
and  that  the  teachers  instead  of  occupying 
a  friendly  relationship  with   pastors  of 
churches,    are  acting   in    almost  direct 
opposition  to  those  evangelical  principles 
by  which  the  christian  church  is  consti- 
tuted.    On   the   relation  of  teachers  to 
pastors,  he  observes, — "  This  is  a  point 
on  which  considerable  darkness  exists  in 
many  churches.   Much  ignorance,  much 
error   cleaves  to  it ;    and  a  variety   of 
distressing  evils  has  been  the  very  general 
result."   The  very  general  result,  indeed! 
certainly    a    very    general,     and    very 
unauthorized  libel  on   Sunday  schools, 
and  especially  so,  as  the  author  adduces 
no  facts  to  prove  his  case,  so  far  as  Sunday 
schools  are  concerned ;  but  instead  of 
enumerating  these  evils,  he  turns  round 
and  expatiates  on  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  pastors  of  churches  in  the 
following  vehement  manner  ; — "the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  and  of  the  congregation 
are  as  much  the  subjects  of  the  pastoral 
charge  as  are  their  parents.    The  schools 
composed  of  such  children  are  merely 
juvenile  portions  of  his  flock  ;  and  the 
teachers  of  them  are  his  deputies  in  the 
delightful   work  of  feeding   the    lambs. 
They  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
collect  a  single  class  of  such  children,  or 
to   impart  a  single    lesson,  without  his 
sanction.     The    pastor    alone    remains 
solemnly  accountable  to  the  exalted  Head 
of  the  church,   for  every   lesson   that    is 
taught,  for  every  deed  that  is  done,  for 
the  entire  procedure  of  such  seminaries." 
After  censuring  the  neglect  of  pastors 
in  this  respect,  he  proceeds  thus, — "the 
teachers  in  question  have  in  effect  taken 
ministers    at    their    word ;    they    have 
virtually    declared   their    independence 
both  of  pastors  and  of  churches ;  they 
are  in  their  own  view,  a  totally  separate 
body,  with  whom  neither  the  pastor  nor 
the  church  has  any  right,  in  any  way  to 
interfere."    \^  e  are  sorry  to  observe  in 
these   and    other    remarks    on  Sunday 
schools,  much  that  is  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  untrue.     It  is  not  wise  to  require 
from  pastors  that  service  which,  according 
to  their  present  qualifications,  they  do 
not  profess  a  fitness  to  perform.    Pastors 
may  be  very  good  preachers    and   good 
leaders    of    churches,    but    have    they 
acquired  the  ability,  and  do  they  possess 
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the  time  to  take  the  management  of  all 
the  institutions  connected  with  their 
respective  churches  into  their  own  hands  ? 
We,  therefore,  repeat  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  overlook  the  present  circumstances  of 
pastors  and  churches,  and  to  make  no 
allowance  whatever  for  tlie  want  of  that 
adaptation  for  extended  usefulness,  which 
though  at  present  not  found  to  exist  to 
the  fullest  extent,  yet  in  process  of  time 
and  by  gradual  ameliorations  may 
eventually  be  realized.  Nor  is  it  politic 
to  declare  thus  broadly,  that  Sunday 
schools  may  be  regarded  as  antagonist 
institutions  to  the  christian  church.  We 
should  be  sorry  if  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers entertained  any  such  idea,  but  from 
what  we  know  of  them  we  feel  fully 
persuaded  that  they  look  up  to  pastors 
for  encouragement,  and  to  christian 
churches  for  countenance  and  support, 
and  would  hail  with  delight  any  judicious 
interference  with  their  schools,  which 
might  tend  to  their  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement, and  bring  about  their  closer 
identity  with  christian  church  efforts. 
We  likewise  very  much  deplore  being 
obliged  to  add,  though  we  do  so  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  author,  that  it  is 
untrue  that  "  teachers  have  virtually 
declared  their  independence  of  both  pas- 
tors and  churches  ;"  and  that  they  are  in 
their  own  view,  "  a  totally  separate  body, 
with  whom  neither  the  pastor  nor  the 
church  has  any  right,  in  any  way,  to 
interfere."  The  truth  is  that  in  numerous 
instances  such  interference  does  exist, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  general 
spirit  which  animates  the  body  of  Sunday 
school  teachers,  they  feel  anxious  that 
such  interference  should  become  more 
intimate  and  consolidated.  With  what 
pleasure  do  Sunday  school  teachers  meet 
their  pastors,  when  they  attend  and  pre- 
side at  committee,  and  other  meetings  of 
teachers,  and  with  what  interest  have 
teachers  attended  public  meetings  of 
Sunday  schools  when  they  knew  that  a 
good  number  of  ministers  would  be 
present.  In  almost  all  cases  too,  Sunday 
schools  are,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  their  teachers,  considered  as  decidedly 
in  connection  with  the  churches  and 
congregations  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
and  if  the  teachers  have  been  left  to 
manage  the  afl'airs  of  their  respective 
schools,  it  is  because  they  have  been  left, 
but  would  greatly  have  preferred  rather 
to  have  had  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
pastors  and  leading  members  of  those 
churches;  the  great  objects  of    which 


Sunday  schools  have  been  an  important 
auxiliary  in  promoting.  What  is  there 
that  gives  Sunday  school  teachers  greater 
joy,  than  to  behold  their  scholars  rising 
up  and  becoming  ingrafted  into  the 
christian  church,  and  to  behold  them  as 
stated  attendants  on  the  public  worship 
of  God  ?  these  considerations,  therefore, 
may  be  pleaded  as  some  abatement  from 
the  many  charges  of  disaffection  and 
attempted  independence  on  the  part  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  will  show 
that  they  do  not  deserve  that  censures 
should  be  so  harshly  cast  upon  them. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author,  that 
all  our  christian  institutions  would  pros- 
per more  abundantly,  if  by  well  organized 
means,  a  stricter  and  more  extensive 
identification  of  their  operations  with  the 
efforts  of  churches  could  take  place.  In 
the  whole  scheme,  however,  of  the  work 
before  us,  the  author  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  christian 
churches  and  societies  are  at  present  in  a 
transition  state,  and  has  therefore,  made 
no  allowances  for  circumstances ;  nor 
has  he  traced  out  the  benefits  already 
progressing,  in  that  decided  manner 
which  a  work  of  this  description  should 
have  presented  ;  nor  has  he  in  his  plans 
defined  the  intermediate  methods  by 
which  the  organization  for  which  he 
pleads  is  gradually,  discreetly,  and 
effectively  to  be  brought  about ;  but 
taking  as  his  governing  principle  the 
authority  of  the  christian  pastor  over 
church  affairs,  he  resolutely  and  in 
unceremonious  terms  insists  upon  that 
authority  being  employed  to  compel  the 
submission  of  measures  to  its  absolute 
dictum.  ^Ve  feel  quite  sure,  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  this  authority  shall  be 
exercised  with  christian  meekness,  affec- 
tion, and  fidelity,  that  it  will  obtain 
unqualified  submission.  The  author, 
however,  has  imprudently  we  think, 
presented  this  authority  too  much  in  the 
light  of  absolutism,  and  he  has  likewise 
greatly  erred  in  representing  the  subor- 
dinate agency  in  its  present  state  as 
almost  too  frail  and  feeble  to  accomplish 
any  reasonable  or  desirable  results. 

That  christian  churches  and  christian 
institutions,  by  a  closer  approximation 
of  interests  and  efforts,  possess  capa- 
bilities for  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  a  more  vigorous  and  powerful 
manner,  and  to  an  extent  that  shall  in 
due  time  circumfuse  the  globe,  is  what 
the  prophecies  and  promises  of  the  holy 
scriptures  fully   warrant   christians    to 
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anticipate;  and  should  prompt  them  to 
improve  and  extend  the  organized  means 
which  they  possess  for  the  promotion  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  eartli.  Whether  the  plans  propound- 
ed by  the  author  of  "  Jethro,"  are  best 
adapted  for  this  design,  or  whether  others 
which  carry  with  them  the  elements  of 
more  smooth  transition,  is  a  question 
which  we  should  not  be  disposed  hastily 
to  determine.  Tlie  conviction  on  our 
own  mind  is,  that  the  durability  and 
extension  of  our  christian  institutions, 
and  their  increase  in  public  estimation, 
are  facts  wiiich  prove  that  they  partake 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  fitness  of  things 
to  accomplish  certain  ends;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  their  measures  they  carry 
along  with  them  the  principles  of  order, 
reason,  and  justice;  besides  which  the 
undoubted  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  on 
effects  thus  exerted,  additionally  and 
satisfactorily  attests  that  they  are  in  the 
order  of  means  which  christians  should 
continue  to  employ  and  extend,  as  being 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will;  in 
connection  with  which  we  may  appro- 
priately quote  the  declaration  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  : — "  I  have  planted  ; 
Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the 
increase." 
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A  Clfiss  Book  /br  Jeivish  youth  of  hoik 
sexes  ;  cojitaining  an  abridged  History 
of  the  Bible,  4c.  By  H.  A.  Henry. 
pp.  136.  Anno  Mundi,  5559. 

This  publication  has  been  handed  to  us 
by  the  author,  who  is  the  master  of  the 
Jews'  Free  School,  Bell  Lane,  Spital- 
fields,  which  contains  320  boys,  and  is 
conducted  on  the  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  scholars 
are  taught  the  Hebrew  language  in  the 
morning,  and  the  English  language  in 
the  afternoon,  upont  he  collective  method, 
by  monitors,  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  and  an  assistant.  Conscious  of 
the  need  of  a  reading  book  in  English, 
adapted  for  Jews'  schools,  to  be  used 
prior  to  the  Bible,  Mr,  Henry  has, 
apparently,  bestowed  great  care  and 
attention  to  the  writing  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  in  which  he  professes  to  have 
had  in  view  the  early  inculcation  of  the 
articles  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  the  more  ready 
and  easy  comprehension  of  Hebrew 
literature,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
laments  has  been  neglected  of  late  years, 


which   he  follows   up   with  the  urgent 
admonition, 

'I  Let  it  not  he  said,  at  this  era,  when  the 
desire  of  effecting  educational  improveinent 
is  almost  universal,  that  the  Israelites  alone 
are  careless  in  this  respect.  They  should 
remember  that  tliey  were  selected  by  tlie 
Almighty  to  be  the  depositories  of  his  Holy 
Law  !  and  that  to  demonstrate  its  truth  and 
beauty,  is  their  indispensable  duty. 

"  I  believe  that  brighter  days  are  in 
prospect  !  That  ere  long,  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  literature  will  be  deemed  an  essen- 
tial element  of  a  finished  Jewish  education  ; 
and  that  by  means  of  accurate  translations, 
the  treasures  of  our  sacred  writings  will  be 
rendered  generally  available." 

The  work,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
impress  the  rising  generation  of  the 
Jewish  community  with  religion  and  mo- 
rality, is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
N.  M.  De  Rothschild,  whom  the  author 
thus  addresses. 

"  You,  Madam,  are  justly  considered  the 
general  benefactress  of  the  indigent, 

"  You  have,  with  true  philanthropy,  for 
many  years  past,  patronised  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  and  generously  provided  for  its 
pupils,  and  thus  enabled  many  hundreds  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ridvantages  of  education,  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  untaught,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  contamination  of  every  vice. 

"To  you.  Madam,  are  the  children  of 
the  poor  chiefly  indebted  for  the  many  com- 
forts they  enjoy ;  and  to  you,  therefore, 
does  society  owe  many  obligations,  for  the 
present  improvement  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  community." 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the 
first  contains  a  history,  in  short  sections, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
giving  of  the  Decalogue,  which  the 
author  affirms  to  be  "  the  source  of  all 
religious  and  moral  laws."  This  histori- 
cal epitome  is  interspersed  with  brief 
biographical  notices  of  the  principal 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
continued  to  Malachi.  The  second  part 
contains  brief  treatises  on  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  thirteen  creeds,  the 
feasts  and  fasts,  together  with  descrip- 
tions of  various  customs  among  the 
Israelites. 

The  thirteen  creeds  may  appear  as  a 
formidable  mode  of  expression,  but  they 
might  be  denominated  the  creed  of 
Maimonides,  in  thirteen  short  articles. 
By  these  the  Jewish  children  are  taught 
to  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  in  the 
one  and  only  true  God,  and  the  only 
object  of  worship,— that  all  the  words 
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of  the  prophets  are  true — that  Moses 
the  lawgiver,  was  the  chief  of  all  the 
wise  men  that  were  before  him,  and 
those  who  came  after  him — that  the 
law  they  now  possess  is  the  same  as  was 
given  to  Moses,  and  that  the  Creator 
will  never  give  them  another  law — that 
God  knows  all  the  actions  and  thouuhts 
of  men — that  he  rewards  those  who  keep 
his  laws,  and  punishes  those  who  trans- 
gress them.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
are  expressed  as  follows.  "  I  believe 
with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Messiah 
will  come,  and  although  his  coming  be 
delayed,  I  will  still  patiently  await  his 
appearance.  I  believe  with  a  perfect 
faith,  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  at  the  time  when  it  shall  please 
the  Creator;  blessed  and  exalted  be  his 
name  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  There 
are  short  expositions  added  to  each  of 
these  articles,  in  which  the  following 
is  inserted  concerning  the  Messiah. 
"  When  the  Messiah  shall  come,  all 
nations  shall  acknowledge  one  Almighty 
God,  who  created  the  world  and  all  its 
inhabitants.  On  that  day  when  it  shall 
please  the  Almighty  to  send  the  Messiah 
to  redeem  us,  all  people  will  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  each  other; 
every  one  will  enjoy  perfect  happiness, 
and  we  shall  all  proclaim  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

This  brief  notice  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  may  afford  our  readers  some 
acceptable  information  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  a  religious 
and  moral  view.  Of  the  work  itself  we 
consider  that  its  simple  form  of  language, 
adapts  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  young  ; 
that  it  contains  a  well-digested  account 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — that  the 
moral  instruction  which  it  conveys  is 
calculated  to  prove  beneficial  to  Jewish 
children.  It  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language,  from  the  pen  of 
a  Jew,  who  has  honored  his  avocation, 
by  proving  himself  competent  to  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken. 


The  Dutij  of  the  Church  to  the  Sabboth 
School.  Bi/  the  Rev.  John  Todd. 
Sunday  School  Union,  Lo7idon. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  acknow- 
ledged by  persons  most  conversant  with 
the  subject,  that  the  christian  church  is 
not  yet  fully  alive  to  the  claims  which 
Sunday  schools  have  upon  their  care, 


attention,  and  support.  To  promote  this 
desirable  object,  the  present  penny  tract, 
being  a  republication  of  one  of  the  chap- 
ters in  Mr  Todd's  excellent  volume, 
appears  well  suited  :  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  the  printers,  who  are  Sunday 
school  teachers  themselves  at  Lancaster, 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  issue  it  in  its 
present  popular  form.  It  ought  to  com- 
mand an  extensive  sale,  and  we  trust  it 
will. 


Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children, 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  fVatts,  D.  D. 
Illustrated  by  Anecdotes  and  Refec- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin, 
M.A.  iQjno.  pp.  135.  Ball,  Lon- 
don, 1839. 

Mr.  Cobbin  here  appears  before  us  in 
the  best  of  company,  and  has  placed  us 
under  lasting  obligations  for  a  very 
attractive  edition  of  Dr.  Watts'  Songs. 
To  each  song  he  has  appended  a  perti- 
nent anecdote  illustrative  of  its  scope 
and  design,  together  with  suitable  moral 
reflections  in  a  lively  style;  and  the 
work  throughout  is  embellished  with 
well-executed  wood-cuts.  We  predict 
that  this  pretty  little  volume  will  be  in 
considerable  demand  among  young  peo- 
ple. 


The  Child's  Own  Book  for  1839.     R. 
Davis,  60,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  yearly  volumes  of  this  lively  little 
periodical  should  find  a  place  in  every 
Sunday  scholar's  library. 


'The  Land  of  Canaan,  at  the  period  of 
its  division  among  the  tribes  of  Istxiel. 
C.  Knight  and  Co.     London.  1839. 

This  is  denominated  "A  patent  illu- 
minated Map  ;''  certainly  if  its  superior 
clearness  be  considered,  it  may  well 
merit  that  designation.  The  eye  rests 
upon  it  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  is 
divested  of  that  confused  appearance 
which  is  usual  in  maps,  and  which  so 
much  tends  to  puzzle  the  learners  of 
geography.  Mr.  Knight  has  done  a  good 
deal  for  education,  and  we  cordially 
welcome  his  latest  efforti 
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STATE  OF    SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

During  my  recent  tour  in  South  Wales, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Philip,  we  were 
often  directed  by  the  lower  works  of  crea- 
tion, to  Him  who  weighs,  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  whilst 
we  were  endeavouring",  by  the  aid  of  the 
publications  with  which  the  Sunday  School 
Union  committee  furnished  us,  to  diffuse 
information  of  their  proceedings  among  the 
friends  of  Sunday  schools,  in  the  towns  of 
Chepstow,  Usk,  Newport,  Monmouth, 
Abergavenny,  Tredegar,  Merthyr  Tydvill, 
Neath,  Swansea,  and  other  places,  we 
were  animated  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion, that  all  the  mountains  which  igno- 
rance, infidelity,  socialism  and  semi- 
popery  of  our  time,  have  erected  against 
the  spread  of  scriptural  instruction,  shall 
ere  long  be  brought  low — the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  the  rough  places  plain, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it. 

The  objects  we  purposed  to   accomplish 
were  more  than  realised, — our  warm-hearted 
Welsh  friends  gave  us  a  most  encouraging 
reception    in    every   place, — the    duty    of 
making  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  a  yet 
but  partially  blessed  world,  and  the  intimate 
connexion  between   the  prosperity  of  our 
Sunday  school  system,  and   the  responsi- 
bility of  every  christian  to  see  to  it,  that  not 
a  solitary  neighbour's  child  in  our  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  should  be  passed  by 
unnoticed   and    uninvited  to   enter    these 
holy  seminaries,  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  every  minister  and  public  assembly 
throughout   our  visit,  with  not   a  solitary 
exception.    The  attendance  in  each  town 
was  most  gratifying,  the  interest  evidently 
felt  in  the  congregations  collected,  by  the 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends,  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  the  beauti- 
ful moral  scenery  which  was   presented, 
especially  at  Newport,  where  more  than 
1000    children    were    assembled,    and  at 
Swansea,    probably   about    1200    in    the 
largest  chapel,  and  attended  by  not  less 
than  1000  of  the   parents,  teachers,   and 
others,   was,    indeed,    most    exhilarating, 
and  when  at  the  latter  place,   in  full  con- 
cord, the  children  sang — 

Wlien  his  salvation  bringing, 

To  Zioii  Jesus  came. 
The  children  all  stood  singing 

Hosanna  to  his  name,  &c, 

the  effect  was  electrical,  and  the  hope 
that  of  these,  not  a  few,  Robert  Moys', 
W.  Hands',  and  Dr.  Morrisons', would  shine 
and  go  forth  to  bless  the  world.  ~We  felt 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  gratification  to  ad- 
dress them  on,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of 


peace."  In  the  examination  of  the  divi- 
sions and  illustrations  of  the  subject,  the 
replies  they  made  proved  that  they  had, 
indeed,  been  interested  in  no  common  de- 
gree. 

W^ill  you  allow  me  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  my  Sunday  school  coadjutors  in 
your  Union  committee,  to  send  a  deputation 
occasionally  into  Wales.  We  can  promise 
them  an  affectionate  reception,  the  spirit  of 
the  union,  and  which  we  told  them  was, 
indeed,  anti-controversial, — that  it  aimed 
at  blessing  the  entire  population  of  our 
loved  country  without  a  shade  of  sectarian 
feeling,  that  its  only  aim  was  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified,  that  we  wished  all  the  Welsh 
children  to  be  fellow  partakers  with  us  of 
the  glory  to  be  revealed, — that  millions 
were  perishing,  and  we  wanted  their  co- 
operation in  early  days, — that  a  flower 
when  offered  in  the  bud  was  no  mean  sacri- 
fice, that  the  harvest  of  the  world  can  only 
be  gathered  by  sects  of  laborers  being 
raised  up,  and  that  could  we  but  see  Christ 
formed  in  the  hearts  of  our  two  millions  of 
Sunday  school  children,  the  prophecies 
would  be  indeed  near  their  fulfilment. 
Our  addresses  were  not  in  vain,  the  assem- 
blies received  them  with  most  affectionate 
attention. 

We  could  not,  however,  but  feel  some 
measure  of  regret  for  the  influential  deacons 
and  ministers  of  our  British  churches;  for, 
although  among  them  there  are  many,  very 
many  happy  exceptions,  yet  we  were  not 
able  to  say  respecting  these,  as  one  of  the 
ministers  told  us,  when  we  asked,  in  re- 
ference to  the  many  flourishing  Sunday 
schools  we  had  inspected,  "  Have  you 
not  some  difhculty  in  obtaining  a  suitable 
supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  ?"  He 
replied,  and  deeply  ought  it  to  be  engraven 
on  tablets  of  gold,  and  hung  up  in  every 
vestry,  and  told  at  every  church  meeting : 

"  0  we  make  a  church  matter  of  it,  and  if 
our  members  do  not  attend  their  classes  as 
they  should  do,  we  reprimand  and  tell  them, 
of  the  pain  which  their  neglect  has  occasioned 
us." 

The  Sabbath  instruction  of  children  of 
the  poor  around  us  rniist  become  a  church 
matter,  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live, 
speak  to  us  loudly  ;  every  where  the  human 
mind  is  restless,  turbulent  and  thirsting 
after  change,  and  nothing  but  the  healthy 
streams  from  the  river  of  life  can  sweeten 
the  bitter  waters  which  are  threatening  to 
deluge  and  destroy  all  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions. 

The  appeals  of  my  devoted  companion 
Mr.  P.  on  the  desirableness  of  christian 
interference  with  the  manufacturers  at  the 
iron  and  smelting  furnaces,  chiefly  of  Trede- 
gar, Merthyr,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  horrible  enormities  of  the 
opium  trade,  the  opening  of  a  legitimate 
commerce  with  the  360  millions  of  China, — 
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the  claims  of  missions  is  pioneering  the 
way,  and  the  duty  of  enlarged  efl'ort,  and 
of  securing  the  million  of  operatives  in  this 
great  and  noble  work,  and  as  presenting 
a  holy  devotion  of  mind,  from  political 
agitation,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  blessing 
the  human  race,  by  their  instrumentality, 
were  listened  to  with  thrilling  interest;  and 
I  remember  with  delight  that  at  one  chapel 
I  was  detained  in  the  pulpit  by  our  warm 
hearted  hearers,  viz.  their  singing  the  two 
last  lines  of  the  hymn  in  Welsh  seven 
times,  agreeably  to  their  usual  custom, 
whenever  their  attention  has  been  parti- 
cularly arrested  on  any  especial  object. 

The  Sunday  school  children  of  Wales 
have  nobly  responded  here,  for  on  one 
occasion  they  contributed  £6.  5s.,  and 
another  school  raised  ^i^Sl.  10s.  towards 
aiding  the  London  Missionary  in  securing 
£100,000  for  the  coming  year,  surely  then 
the  friends  of  missions,  and  those  of  Sunday 
schools,  are  indeed  but  one. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  assure  you  of  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  I  shall  lend 
your  committee  every  service  in  my  power 
towards  accelerating  the  spread  of  that 
system  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  from 
the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted,—the  rich  benedictions  of  the  Most 
High  with  which  it  has  been  crowned,  and 
its  adaptation  to  and  attractive  influence 
over  Britain's  rising  race.  "Many  daughters 
have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all."         I  am,  &:c. 

Thomas  Thompson. 
Poundsford  Park,  Taunton. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

(A  Fragment  by  Zeller.j 

Young  minds  can  at  all  times  be  acted  upon 
without  words,— sim])ly  by  example.  The 
further  any  person  is  from  what  he  ought  to 
be,  the  more  does  he  experience  this 
influence.  The  less  his  mind  is  developed, 
the  more  is  he  urged  by  a  ])ropensity  to 
imitate,  to  direct  and  govern  himself  accord- 
ing to  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  the  society 
of  other  men,  better,  older,  stronger,  more 
skilful,  and  more  experienced  than  himself. 
This  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  often 
dwelt  upon,  especially  in  these  days,  when 
we  attribute  so  many  wonders  to  the  j)Ower 
of  words.  Yes  :  example  alone,  a  life  of 
practice  without  display,  exercises  a  most 
marked  influence  on  the  soul,  the  character, 
and  the  will ;  for  the  co)idncL  of  a  man  is  the 
true  exjn'cssion  of  his  being,  and  gives  a  tone 
to  (or  animates)  every  thing  around  him  ; 
consequently  nothing  can  remain  uninflu- 
enced within  the  sphere  of  a  living  being. 
There  emanates  from  the  active  noiseless 
life  of  a  single  individual,  power  which  is 
to  others,  either  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
Or  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.'' 


This  explains  to  us  why  parents,  simj)le, 
and  without  culture,  especially  mothers,  who 
perhaps  have  never  opened  a  book  on 
education,  and  speak  very  little  to  their 
children,  yet  ofl^er  them  every  day  the 
example  of  a  lively  affection,  and  a  well 
employed  though  retired  life,  bestow  an 
excellent  education;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  children  of  well-instructed 
parents,  frequently  turn  out  ill,  who  have 
been  acted  upon  by  words  alone,  rather  than 
by  example,  and  who  contemplate  around 
them  a  class  of  beings  who  exercise  no  good 
moral  influence.  Alas  !  that  all  parents  and 
instructors  knew  how  much  power  there  is 
in  being  virtuous,  and  how  little  in  only 
appearing  to  be  so  ! 

There  can  never   be   any   efficacious  or 

happy  influence  in  the  example  of  a  hypocrite. 

JMany  people  avoid  showing  befoi'e  children 

what  they  really  are ;  they  speak  and  act  in 

their    presence    as    persons    of    morality, 

modesty,  and  piety  ;  but  it  is  only  a  cloak 

•  to  cover  their  internal  corruption,  their  self- 

I  love,  and  want  of  charity.  These  are  hypo- 

t  crites, —  their  piety  is  but  babbling,  a  tongue 

which  they  have  learned,    as  we    learn  a 

foreign  language,  but  it  is  not  their  mother 

tongue, — the  fruit  is  of  greater  value  than 

the  tree  which  produces  it. 

It  concerns  all  who  are  called  to  occupy 
themselves  in  education,  to  consider  the  holy 
lesson  taught  by  a  well-beloved  disciple  of 
the  Saviour,  in  these  words  :  "Be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
purity."  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  "In  all  things 
showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works  :  in 
doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be 
condemned  ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary 
part  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing 
to  say  of  you.''     Titus  ii,  7,  8. 

Here  we  address  the  following  exhortations 
to  all  persons,  parents  or  tutors,  who  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  education,  beseech- 
ing them  to  give  serious  attention  thereto. 

1 .  Be  what  the  children  ought  to  be. 

2.  Do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoid. 

4.  Aim  always  that  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  children,  but  also  in  their  ab- 
sence, your  conduct  may  serve  them  for  au 
example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective? 
examine  lohat  you  are  yourself',  what  you  do, 
what  you  avoid, — in  a  word,  your  whole 
conduct. 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yourself  defects, 
sins,  wanderings  ?  Begin  by  improving 
yourself,  and  seek  afterwards  to  improve 
your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you 
are  surrounded,  are  often  only  the  reflection 
of  yourself. 

8.  If  you  lead  a  life  of  penitence,  and 
seek  daily  to  have  grace  given  you,  it  will  be 
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imparted  to  you,  and  through  you  to  your 
children. 

9.  If  you  alwiiys  seek  Divine  guidance, 
your  children  will  more  willingly  be 
directed  by  you, 

10.  Tlie  more  obedient  you  are  to  God, 
the  more  obedient  will  your  children  be  to 
you  ;  thus  in  his  childhood  the  wise  Solomon 
asked  of  the  Lord  "  an  obedient  heart,"  in 
order  to  be  able  to  govern  his  people. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  master  becomes  luke- 
warm in  communion  with  God,  that  luke- 
warmness  will  extend  itself  among  his  pupils. 

1 2.  That  which  forms  a  wall  of  separation 
between  God  and  yourself,  will  be  a  source 
of  evil  to  your  chiklren. 

13.  An  example  in  which  love  does  not 
form  a  chief  feature,  is  but  as  the  light  of  the 
moon  ;   it  is  cold  and  feeble. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  an  ardent 
and  sincere  love,  [shines  like  the  sun  ;  it 
warms  and  invigorates. 


DANGERS    OF    I'OPTJtAll    IGNOnANCK. 

The  following  passage  in  the  speech  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
attention  : — 

Owing    to    the   pains   taken    by    par- 
ticular individuals  in   Manchester,   Leeds, 
York,    and    other    great  towns,    particu- 
larly in  the  North  of  England,  there  has 
been    revealed    an    amount   of   ignorance 
most  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.     It 
is   shewn,  that  in  four  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  there  are  80,000  children 
growing  up  without  the  shadow  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  grown  up  population 
of  Manchester,  and  the  surrounding  places, 
there  is  only  something  like  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth  that  can  either  read  or  write, 
the  remainder  being  in   that  condition  of 
hopeless  ignorance,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  those  ebullitions  of  passion  which  are 
the  result  of  ignorance,  and  which  threaten 
the  peace  and  security   of  society.     The 
experience  of  the  last  year  or  two  conveys 
some  fearful  lessons  as   to    the   effects   of 
ignorance   on  the   passions  of  uneducated 
men.      Your  Lordships    have    seen    what 
these  pent   up   feelings   of   ignorance    are 
capable    of    doing    when   any    portentous 
occurrence,  loosening  and  setting  them  free 
from  their  obscure  abode,  sends  forth  these 
elements  of  mischief  from  the  dark  caverns 
in  which  they  dwelt,  to  scare  the  face  of  day, 
shaking    the   foundations   of  society,     and 
shocking  the  world  with  their  mis-shapen 
and  hideous  forms.     There  is  no  superna- 
tural being  on  whom  your  Lordships  can 
rely  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  evil,  to  allay 
the  coming  dangers — dangers  already  black- 
ening the  horizon.--  You  can  rely  upon  no 
other  commanding  and  beneficent  spirit,  but 
the  diffusion  of  sound,  moral,  andieligious 
instruction. 


**Ct'ls;i  sedet  /Eolus  arcc. 
Sceptra  tenens :  mollitque  aiiimos  et  temi)cratiras. 
i^i  faciat,  inaria  ac  terras  ccBlumque  profunduni 
Quippe  feraiit  rapidi  secum,  vcrrautque  per  auras," 

In  the  80,000  uninstructed  children  now 
growing  out  of  infancy,  as  it  appeared  in 
three  or  four  only  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
north,  without  any  creed,  if  it  were  not  a 
farce  to  talk  of  creeds  in  connexion  with 
persons  so  ignorant,  your  Lordships  may 
see  the  rising  Chartists  of  the  next  age.  I 
declare  to  this  House  and  to  the  public  of 
this  country,  that  if  they  neglect  to  supply 
that  instruction  which  is  so  loudly  called 
for,  and  to  supply  it  in  a  proportion  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  of  population,  they 
may  repress  the  excesses  of  untaught 
violence  by  penal  laws,  but  they  will  have 
no  right  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  guilt  of 
having  neglected  to  lead  those  misguided 
men  into  the  way  in  which  they  should  go, 
and  make  them  useful,  respectable,  and 
orderly  members  of  society.  It  is  evident 
from  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  state  of  education 
throughout  the  country  is  such  as  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament.  Then  arises 
the  question  of  how  the  interference  of 
Parliament  is  to  be  made.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  all  that  is  left  to  Pailiament 
to  determine,  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  influence  of  Government  should  be 
exerted  in  aid  of  the  moral  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  people. 


EDUCATION    IN   THE    COUNTY    OF    RUTLAND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Science,  held 
in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Langton,  on  the  part 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  read 
a  report  on  the  educational  condition  of 
the  county  of  Rutland,  He  stated,  that 
the  Society  having  previously  examined 
the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
population  was  dense,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  rapid,  had  resolved  to  investigate 
an  agricultural  district  where  the  popula- 
tion is  scattered  and  nearly  stationary. 
In  comparing  the  counties  of  Rutland  and 
Lancaster,  the  smallness  of  the  parishes  in 
the  former  appears  striking,  there  being  a 
parish  church  for  every  400  inhabitants  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  very 
small ;  there  is  no  place  of  worship  con- 
nected with  that  sect  in  the  county  :  2-7ths 
of  the  population  belong  to  various  sects  of 
Protestant  dissenters,  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists preponderating  :  the  remaining  5-7ths 
belong  to  the  Established  Church.  (See 
Teachers'  Magazine  for  1834,  Col.  381.) 
The  population  of  Rutlandshire  was,  in 
1811,  16,383;  in  the  decennial  period, 
between  1811  and  1821,  it  increased  13 
per  cent.,  but  in  the  next  decennial  period, 
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the  increase  was  only  5  per  cent.  In 
1831,  the  population  was — 

Males 9,721 

Females 9,664 

Total 19,385 

Taking  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  1,119,  or 
about  5  per  cent,  of  population,  attend 
evening  and  day  schools  only  : — 

1,920,  or  9  6  per  cent,  attend  day  and  Sixu" 
day  Schools. 

1,276,  or  6  per  cent,  attend  Sunday  schools 
only- 
Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  de- 
rived from  former  investigations,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  : — 

Sunday  Schools. 

Mancliester  and  Salford 17  per  cent- 

Kutlandshire    16 

York     12 

T'iverpool 9 

Day  and  Evening  Schools. 

York    17  per  cent. 

Rutlandshire   15 

Liverpool 13 

Manchester  and  Salford 13 

There  are  as  many  endowed  or  charity 
schools  in  Rutland  as  there  are  parishes. 
The  teachers  are  generally  of  irreproachable 
character  ;  and  the  dame-schools,  in  quiet, 
cleanliness,  and  orderly  habits,  afforded  a 
very  gratifying  contrast  to  the  schools  of 
the  same  class  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
Industrial  education  was  very  limited,  but 
the  girls  were  generally  found  sewing  or 
knitting,  and  in  many  schools  the  boys 
learned  to  knit.  The  attendance  of  pupils 
is  very  irregular,  as  they  are  frequently 
detained  to  assist  in  farm  labour  at  seed 
time  and  harvest.  Out  of  53  parishes,  46 
have  Sunday  schools  ;  the  teachers  are  ge- 
nerally paid,  and  are  most  frequently  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  day-schools.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  want  of  systematic 
visitation.  Good  school-books  are  much 
wanting,  and  though  the  teachers  are  gene- 
rally moral  and  respectable,  they  are  not  so 
systematically  trained  as  to  be  fit  to  super- 
intend education. 


Cjrove  Sunday  School,  Southwark. 

The  Grove  Wesley  an  Sunday  School, 
situate  in  Great  Guildford  street,  South- 
wark,  was  commenced  on  the  4tli  day  of 
September,  1838,  with  20  boys  and 
10  girls,  5  male  teachers,  and  1  female, 
'i'here  are  now  123  boys  and  107  girls 
taught  by  13  male  and  6  female  teach- 
ers, 8  of  whom  were  formerly  Sunday 
scholars  ;  and  the  teachers,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  liberal  grants  of  the  Sunday  school 
Union  having  been  obtained;  there  is  now  a 
library  of  150  volumes.  A  sick  fund  is  es- 
tablished among  the  cliildreu  supported 
by  their  own  voluntary  contributions — a 
Teachers'   Prayer  Meeting    is  held    once 


a-week.  There  is  much  cause  for  grati- 
tude and  encouragement;  the  number  of 
children  gradually  increases  every  Sabbath, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  borders  will 
speedily  have  to  be  enlarged.  Public 
worship  is  performed  every  Sunday  morning 
and  evening,  and  also  every  Wednesday 
evening,  at  which  the  numbers  attending 
increase. 


CRIME    AND    IGNORANCE. 

A  curious  analysis  is  given  by  the  chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  in  his  I'ecent  report.  Out  of  846 
prisoners,  the  number  who  could  read  and 
write  well  was  only  48  ;  who  could  read  well 
and  write  a  little,  including  a  few  who 
could  read  well,  and  not  write  at  all,  252. 
The  rest  could  either  read  or  write  very  im- 
perfectly, or  not  at  all.  Only  8  had  any 
idea  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  294  knew  no- 
thing of  our  Saviour;  490  had  heard  of 
him,  but  knew  little  more  than  his  name  ; 
and  54  knew  nothing  of  his  history. 

One  of  the  City  magistrates  lately  stated 
at  Guildhall,  that  he  had  made  inquiries, 
and  discovered  that  from  three  prisons  of 
the  metropolis,  170  convicted  thieves  and 
desperate  characters  were  vomited  forth 
upon  the  public  every  -week,  to  live  by 
plunder.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  there 
had  been  discharged  from  the  City  House 
of  Correction  403  ;  from  the  City  Bride- 
well 1,124  ;  from  the  Cold  Bath  Fields 
Prison,  an  average  of  23  daily,  or  above 
7,000  a-year.  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  thieves  daily  discharged  from  Horse- 
monger-lune  Gaol,  from  the  Prison  at 
Brixton,  and  the  Hulks.  What  a  horde  of 
villains  are  thus  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
public,  and  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
police,  until  an  unlucky  accident  again 
consigns  them  to  the  House  of  Correction. 


JUDICIAL    TESTIMONY. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  his  address 
to  the  Monmouth  grand  jury,  on  opening 
the  Special  Commission  to  try  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  late  riots  in  South  Wales, 
observed — "  I  can  suggest  no  remedy  which 
can  be  applied  successfully  to  counteract  a 
state  of  mind  and  feeling  so  unhealthy  and 
diseased,  and  infecting  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community,  except  the  diffusion  amongst 
them,  of  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction, 
and  of  a  sound  religious  education  amongst 
the  rising  generation ;  so  that  as  the 
younger  part  of  the  community  advance  to 
manhood,  they  may  feel  the  conviction  of 
the  wholesome  truth,  that  they  are  bound  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  country, 
not  from  the  terror  only  which  the  law  in- 
spires, but  from  a  much  higher  and  more 
binding  motive,  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." 
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THE    WRITING-MASTER    WANTED. 

In  the  three  months,  July,  August,  and 
September,  1838,  there  were  27,670  married 
in  England  and  Wales,  whose  marriages 
were  duly  registered,  and  copies  of  the 
registers  transmitted  to  the  General  Register 
Office.  Of  these  the  number  who  did  not 
write,  but  signed  their  names  with  a  mark, 
was,  men,  8,733,  women,  13,624. 

The  proportion  per  cent  of  those  who 
signed  with  a  mark  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  North 
Wales,  and  in  South  Wales,  together  with 
Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  is  as 
follows : — 

Men.  Wo-  Mean 
men. 

England  and  Wales 32     48     40 

The  Metropolis 11     25     18 

North  Wales  39     70     54-5 

South  Wales,    including  "j 

Hereford     and    Mon-  I  46     56     51 

mouthshire J 

The  above  return  includes  all  classes,  and 
perhaps  affords  the  best  test  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  of  the  state  of  Education, 
as  regards  writing  among  the  adult  popu- 
lation, and  shows  to  what  extent  they  pro- 
fited by  such  means  of  education  as  ex- 
isted ten  years  ago. 


INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  John  Allen, 
M.  A.  and  Chaplain  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere, 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  have  been 
appointed  inspectors  of  schools  aided  by 
public  grants,  and  are  to  be  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education. 


Bethnal- Green. 

The  friends  of  religious  education  in 
the  populous  parish  of  Bethnal  -  green 
seem  determined  that  their  efforts  to  dispel 
the  ignorance  so  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders  shall  not  slacken.  Last 
Monday  evening  a  public  examination 
of  the  children  educated  in  the  spacious 
Sunday  school  contiguous  to  Gibraltar 
Chapel,  (Rev.  J.  Brown's)  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  respectable  company  ; 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  of  Finsbury 
Chapel,  presided  on  the  occasion.  This  is 
the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
l^ethnal-green,  and  contains  500  children. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H. 
Altlians,  who,  by  the  pertinent  questions  he 
proposed  on  scripture  facts  and  doctrines, 
and  the  ready  manner  in  which  the  children 
gave  their  replies,  demonstrated  that  they 
were  acquiring  a  good    stock   of  biblical 


information.  Several  appropriate  pieces,  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  then  recited  by  the 
more  advanced  scholars  ;  and  the  assembly 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  James  Brown  and 
the  Rev.  IMr.  Carlisle,  of  Romford.  The 
chairman  recommended  that  each  person 
present  should  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.-- Pafj'iof,  Dec.  5, 
1839. 


Lancasterian    Schools    in    London. 

From  a  statistical  report  lately  presented  by 
Mr.  H.  Althans  to  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  number  of  day  schools  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  conducted 
upon  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  is  13 1 , 
in  which  no  fewer  than  20,000  children  of 
both  sexes  belonging  to  the  working  classes 
are  educated.  In  some  of  these  schools  the 
education  is  free  ;  in  others  the  charge  for 
each  pupil  varies  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  week. 
Each  school  is  under  the  management  and 
control  of  an  independent  local  committee  ; 
and  the  whole  have  been  examined,  and  to 
use  the  new  fangled  term,  "inspected,"  once 
during  the  past  year  by  the  gentleman  who 
drew  up  the  above  summary. — Times^  Dec, 
5,  1839.  [Not  quite  so  new-fangled  as 
this  newspaper  scribe  supposes.  We  have 
had  the  term  in  use  any  time  these  ten 
years.] 


A  QUERY  answered. 

"  How  may  a  Sunday  school  anniversary  he 
conducted,  so  as  to  prove  beneficial  to  all 
connected  with  the  institution,  on  the  behalf 
of  which  it  is  held  ?" 

1 .  By  attending  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently,  and  in  order.' ^ 

2.  Avoiding  every  thing  like  theatrical 
display  in  advertisements,  singing,  &c.  Let 
the  children's  voices  he  heard  in  the  truly 
delightful  exercise  of  singing  ;  but  let  them 
fully  understand  that  to  *'  sing  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also,"  will 
be  alone  acceptable  to  God.  (See  James's 
Sunday  School  Teacher's  Guide,"  Appen- 
dix, No.  1  and  2.) 

3.  In  conducting  an  examination,  (if  there 
should  be  one,)  let  it  be  made  manifest  to 
the  congregation  that  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  than  is 
bestowed  to  produce  mere  efforts  of  the 
memory. 

4.  Hy  all  the  proceedings  being  carried  on 
with  simplicity,  in  the  spirit  of  true  devotion 
and  earnest  prayer,  benefits  will  most  likely 
result  to  those  belonging  to  the  institution, 
and  an  influence  will  be  extended  to  others, 
in  various  directions. — Sunday  Scholars' 
Remembrancer. 
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fitlerarj)  TSTotirt^s. 

Jitsf  puhlished, 

British  India  in  its  relation  to  the  Decline  of 
Idolatry  and  the  Progress  of  Christianity,  liy  the 
Kev.  William  Canipl)ell,  Missionary.    Svo. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Cranfield.  By  his  Son. 
12mo. 

Sermons  on  Faith  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Clayton,  Walworth.    Svo, 

Indian  Orphans, a  Narrative  of  Facts;  including 
many  notices  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D., 
and  of  tlie  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Madras.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

The  Former  and  the  Latter  Rain.  By  the  same 
Author.     ISmo. 

Kssays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.  By  the  Rev. 
Ro))ert  Nesbit,  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Bombay.     12nio. 

Aniipoprieslian ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Liberate 
and  Purify  Christianity  from  Popery,  Politikirk- 
ality,  and  Pricstrule      By  John  Rogers.    Svo. 


NOTICES    OF    BIEETINGS. 

Lectures  and  Conversotions  at  the  Sun- 
day Scliool  Union  Library. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8.  Lecture  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.     Mr.  J.  Stoneman. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15.     Conversation. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22.  Lecture  on  Classi- 
fication in  Sunday  Schools.  By  Mr.  J. 
Woodward. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  29.     Conversation. 

(Each  to  commence  at  Eight  o'Clock.)  ^ 

Stepney  Meeting,  Sabbath  School  Listi- 
tute.  Four  Lectures  on  Astronomy  will 
be  delivered  to  Sunday  School  Teachers, by 
Mr.  WaUis,  on  the  8th,  10th,  15th,  and 
17th  of  January,  at  half-past  7  o'Clock. 

Tuesday,  J annury,2\.  Quarterly  Con- 
ference of  the  North  London  Auxiliary  Sun- 
day School  Union,  at  Silver-street  Chapel 
Vestry,  at  8  o'clock.  Question—"  What 
plans  can  he  suggested  to  render  more  effi- 
cient lite  mslruction  of  the  Scripture  Classes 
in  Sunday  SchoolsV 


iDoetri)< 


HYMNS 

Sung  hi/  the  Children  at  the  Anniversary 
of  tlie  Silver-street  Sunday  School,  Kensing- 
ton Gravel-pits. 

HYMN  1. 
iiaut's   tune. 
Heavenly  Father!  bow  thine  ear, 

God  of  Glory  !— hear  our  cry, 
In  thy  majesty  appear. 

Lord,  this  Temple  sanctify. 

Sliepherd  of  the  chosen  fold  ! 

Thy  compas.sion  here  display; 
Every  wand'ring  lamb  behold, 

CJuide  us  in  the  living  way. 

Holy  Spirit— Breath  of  Life  !— 

Dew  of  Hcav'n !— on  tlico  we  call ! — 

Come,  O  wind,  with  saving  pow'r. 
Let  the  tlew  Qf  mercy  fall. 


Heavenly  Father  ! — bow  thine  ear, 
God  of  glory  ! — hear  our  cry, — 

In  thy  Majesty  appear. 
Lord,  this  Temple  sanctify. 

John  Broad. 


HYMN  II. 

KI.S'O    aXUEET    TUNE. 

How  blest  is  our  lot! — How  happy  are  we! 

Of  Jesus  to  hear — our  Saviour  to  see; 
Inspire  us,  Great  Spirit ! — and  aid  us  to  sing 
Aloud  of  His  merit— and  crown  Him  our  King. 

So  great  was  His  love — so  rich  was  His  grace  ! 

He  came  from  above  to  ransom  our  race. 
Pure,  pure  was  His  nature — His  life  without  stain, 
Instead  of  the  creature— Immanuel  was  slain. 

So  gentle  was  Christ— so  humble  and  mild  ! 

He  did  not  disdain — to  welcome  a  child, 
Sweet,  sweet  were  His  accents — and  Godlike  His 

charms. 
As  he  caird  little  infants— to  rest  in  his  arms. 

Our  Jesus  is  gone — to  his  heavenly  rest, 
But  still  he  has  borne— to  the  world  of  the  blest 
The  blood  of  oblation— his  own  gracious  heart. 
And  ample  salvation — He  lives  to  impart. 

All  hail,  Holy  Lord ! — we  bow  at  thy  throne, 
We  rev'rence  thy  word — Thy  sceptre  we  own, 
Inspire  us,  bless"d  Spirit!— and  aid  us  to  sjng 
Aloud  of  his  merit— and  crown  him  our  Kin^. 

John  Broad. 


HYMN  III. 


SHIRLAND    TUNK. 


Another  year  is  gone ! 

Its  joys  and  sorrows  fled — 

The  gloomy  night— the  rosy  morn— 
For  ever  vanished. 

Another  year  is  gone  '. 

Its  blessings  claim  our  praise: 
Countless  as  dew-drops  on  the  lawn, 

And  constant  as  our  days. 

Another  year  is  gone  ! 

And  children  whom  we  knew. 
Have  to  the  dark  cold  grave  been  borne, 

We  might  have  fallen  too! 

Another  year  is  gone ! 

Yet  Mercy  bids  us  live; 
May  we  our  past  offences  mourn. 

And  pardoning  grace  receive. 

Another  year  is  gone  ! 

Still  Wisdom  cries  aloud — 
O  come,  ye  wretched  and  forlorn, 

Come,  taste  the  love  of  God. 

Another  year  is  gone ! 

Eternity  is  nigh — 
The  day  of  life  is  nearly  worn, 

Let  us  prepare  to  die. 

Another  year  is  gone ! 

O  thou  blest  Lamb  of  God  ! 

Who  for  our  sakcs  didst  bear  the  scorn- 
Save! — Wash  us  in  thy  blood. 

Another  year  is  gone  ! 

But  if  our  sin's  forgiven — 
When  every  earthly  tia  is  torn, 

We  all  shall  meet  in  Heaven. 

John  Broad. 
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SCRIPTURE  SUBJECTS    FOR    READING    AND 
TEACHING. 

60,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
5th  Dece7nber,  1839. 

Dear  Friends, 

The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
in  many  Schools  very  great  diversity  of 
practice  prevails,  as  to  the  portions  of 
Scripture  read  and  committed  to  memory 
by  the  children,  and  that  in  many  cases 
no  system  whatever  is  adoptfd.  The 
Teachers  select  portions  indiscriminately, 
without  having  previously  considered 
them,  and  thus  there  is  danger  that  the 
children  will  not  obtain  a  consistent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Committee  have  therefore  pre- 
pared a  List  of  Scriptures  suitable  for 
reading  and  learning  ;  copies  of  which 
are  sent  you  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  so  printed  as  to  suit  for  pasting  in 
the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  bringing  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  Teachers  connected 
with  your  Union. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  Lists  will  be 
9d.  per  100  to  Schools. 

We  are,  Dear  Friends, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Lloyd, 
W.  H.  Watson, 
P.  Jackson, 
11.  Latter. 

REMARKS. 

One  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  a 
profitable  and  interesting  employment 
of  the  hours  of  instruction  in  Sunday 
Schools,  has  been  found  to  proceed  from 
the  want  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
lessons  on  which  the  classes  are  to  be 
engaged;  teachers  and  scholars  alike 
coming  unprepared  for  the  exercise. 
With  the  view  of  remedying  this  defect, 
the  arrangement  of  Scripture  Subjects 
given  on  the  next  pages  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  who  have  obligingly 
permitted  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Teachers'  Magazine. 

testament  class. 

The  Morning  Lessons  are  for  reading 
and  teaching  only.  The  lessons  appointed 
for  reading  in  the  Afternoon  have  been 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  Harmony 


of  the  Gospels,  with  selections  from  the 
Acts  and  the  I'pistles,  giving  the  facts  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence  rather  than 
in  that  of  the  several  books,  which  Har- 
mony will  be  completed  in  a  list  for  the 
year  1841.  From  the  reading  lessons  a 
portion  has  been  selected  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory  during  the  week,  which 
is  intended  to  form  the  repetition  lesson 
for  the  succeeding  Sunday.  The  adoption 
of  this  part  of  the  plan  is  earnestly 
recommended  as  highly  conducive  to  the 
fixing  of  the  lesson  on  the  mind  :  for 
having  been  read  and  explained  by  the 
teacher  on  the  previous  Sunday,  the 
scholar  will  find  it  botli  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  commit  it  to  memory. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  List  be 
pasted  on  the  Teacher's  Class  Board, 
and  in  the  Scholar's  testament;  so  that 
in  case  of  absence  on  any  occasion,  the 
lessons  may  always  be  known  en  which 
the  class  will  be  engaged. 

bible  class. 

The  Morning  lessons  are  for  reading 
and  teaching  only  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  prominent  Scripture  facts 
from  the  Old  Testament  have  been  taken 
in  their  historical  order;  but,  that  his- 
tory might  not  engross  too  much  atten- 
tion, devotional  and  preceptive  portions 
are  occasionally  introduced.  The  lessons 
appointed  for  reading  in  the  Afternoon 
have  been  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
giving  the  facts  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
several  books,  which  Harmony  will  be 
completed  in  a  list  for  the  year  1841. 
From  the  reading  lessons  a  portion  has 
been  selected  to  be  committed  to  memory 
during  the  week,  wliich  is  intended  to 
form  the  repetition  lesson  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Sunday.  The  adoption  of  this 
part  of  the  plan  is  earnestly  recommended 
as  highly  conducive  to  the  fixing  of  the 
lesson  on  the  mind  :  for  having  been 
read  and  explained  by  the  teacher  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  the  scholar  will  find  it 
both  easy  and  pleasant  to  commit  it  to 
memory. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  this  List 
be  pasted  on  the  Teacher's  Class  Board, 
and  in  the  Scholar's  bible,  so  that  in 
case  of  absence  on  any  occasion,  the 
lessons  may  always  be  known  on  which 
the  class  will  be  engaged. 
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HINTS  TO  TEACHERS 

ON     THE     rSE     OF     THE     FOREGOING 
SCRIPTURE     SUBJECTS. 

The  time  during  which  the  children  are 
under  your  immediate  care  is  necessarily 
very  short :  it  is,  therefore,  of  great 
importance  that  you  should  excite  them 
always  to  attend  to  their  weekly  lessons 
at  home,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  you  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath. 

We  consider  this  part  of  Sunday 
school  instruction  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  school  exercises  :  because 
it  requires  the  children  to  search  the 
scriptures  for  themselves,  and  to  exercise 
their  understandings  on  the  truths  of  the 
divine  volume.  When  the  subject  for 
the  next  Sabbath  is  given  out,  see  that 
your  scholars  know  it,  and  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  Of  course  you 
will  read  and  think  on  the  subject 
yourself  during  the  week,  and  come  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath  prepared  to  explain 
difficulties,  and  to  illustrate  and  improve 
the  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  your  pupils. 
You  will  find  great  exertions  necessary 
to  excite  your  children  to  attend  properly 
and  perseveringly  to  the  scripture  sub- 
jects; but  they  are  too  important  to  be 
neglected,  and  they  will  amply  repay  all 
your  labours.  Endeavour  to  get  your 
scholars  to  read  every  day  in  the  week, 
the  chapter  or  chapters  which  contain  the 
subject.  Encouraj^e  them  to  ask  explan- 
ations of  their  parents,  or  other  friends, 
and  excite  them  to  take  great  pains  to 
excel.  Teach  those  who  can  write  to 
enter  their  scripture  proofs  in  a  book. 

Before  you  examine  your  class  on  the 
subject,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  whether 
there  are  any  difficulties  which  your 
scholars  wish  to  have  explained  :  always 
encourage  such  enquiries ;  and  even  if 
they  appear  ridiculous,  still  you  must 
stimulate  them  to  exercise  their  minds  ; 
for  this  early  habit  of  reflection  is  the 
basis  of  all  future  improvement.  You 
will  then  proceed  to  open  the  subject  to 
your  class  by  a  few  general  introductory 
observations.  You  will  then  endeavour 
to  elicit  as  much  information  as  possible 
from  your  scholars,  and  lead  them  to 
obtain  the  instruction  you  wish  to  impart, 
more  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  facul- 


ties, assisted  by  your  inquiries,  than  by 
your  own  remarks.  As  the  children  have 
their  bibles  or  testaments  in  their  hands, 
while  they  are  examined  in  these  scrip- 
tural subjects,  you  will  endeavour  to 
train  them  to  compare  one  part  of  the 
divine  volume  with  another,  and  to  lead 
them  to  consider  the  bearings  and 
connexion  of  its  several  topics,  and  the 
consistency  of  its  various  truths  and 
narrations. 

In  order  to  secure  variety  in  these 
subjects,  you  may  take  .a  wide  scope, 
especially  in  the  use  of  parallel  passages 
and  the  facts  related  in  the  bible.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  will  show  that 
you  have  ample  treasures  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  which  cannot  be  exhausted, 
and  from  which  you  may  be  continually 
bringing  forth  things  new  and  old.  What 
passages  do  you  remember  like  this  ? 
What  doctrine  is  here  stated  ?  What  duty 
is  here  enforced  ?  How  can  you  turn  this 
verse  into  a  prayer — into  praise  ?  Give 
me  an  instance  from  the  bible  of  some 
one  who  regarded — who  neglected — this 
duty.  How,  when,  where,  should  you 
particularly  think  on  this  passage  ?  Such 
enquiries  will  open  inexhaustible  stores 
of  instruction  to  your  scholars. 

You  will  endeavour  to  make  these 
subjects  as  interesting  as  possible.  You. 
will  often  introduce  facts  and  anecdotes 
bearing  on  the  topics  before  you,  or  allude 
to  well-known  events  or  characters  :  this 
will  give  a  freshness  and  impression  to 
your  conversations,  which  will  prevent 
weariness,  and  secure  attention  :  nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  connect  pleasing  feelings 
with  religious  instruction.  You  will  be 
especially  careful  to  give  due  prominence 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  all 
your  conversations.  You  will  often 
advert  to  such  topics  as — the  sinfulness 
of  man — the  holiness  of  God — the  love 
of  Christ,  his  labours,  his  instructions,  his 
sufferings,  hi«  death,  his  employment  in 
heaven — redemption  in  his  blood — our 
need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences — the 
duty  of  prayer — the  importance  of  early 
piety — the  necessity  of  holiness  in  the 
heart  and  the  conduct — the  uncertainty 
of  life — preparation  for  death,  and 
the  eternal  world. — Lloyd's  Teachers' 
Manual. 
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PASTOR'S  ADDRESS 

TO    HIS    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACIIEES. 

"  Feed  my  lambs." — John  xxi.  15. 

These  words  were  originally  addressed 
by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter.  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  charge  which  they 
contain,  was  intended  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  him,  but  is  obligatory  upon 
all  Christ's  disciples.  No  excuse  that 
may  be  urged  for  its  evasion,  however 
apparently  satisfactory  to  us,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  Him.  But  if  the  command 
come  with  force  to  ordinary  Christians, 
with  how  much  greater  emphasis  does  it 
come  to  you,  who  have  professedly  set 
yourselves  apart  to  devote  all  energies 
to  this  work — wlio  have  come  out  from 
the  ranks  of  your  fellow-Christians,  and 
liave  zealously  given  yourselves  up  to 
this  service!  Oh,  my  beloved  fellow- la- 
bourers, to  you  this  command  comes 
with  a  power  that  is  perfectly  irresistible ; 
and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
necessity  is  laid  upon  you,  to  feed  the 
lambs  of  his  flock.  In  this  work  you 
need  three  things;  Counsel,  Caution,  and 
Comfort',  the  first,  to  guide  you;  die  se- 
cond, to  warn  you  ;  the  third,  to  encou- 
rage you.  Receive  them  on  the  present 
occasion  from  your  pastor,  as  a  proof  of 
his  affection  for  you — as  a  mark  of  his 
interest  in  you — and  as  an  evidence  of 
his  desire  to  co-operate  with  )'0u. 

I.  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
few  words  of  affectionate  Counsel.  In 
the  first  place.  See  to  it,  that  you  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  your 
work.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  every  one  is  qualified  for  the  office 
of  Sunday  school  teacher.     A  man.  may 
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be  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a 
good  tradesman,  and  even  a  good  Chris- 
tian, and  yet  be  a  bad  teacher.  See  to 
it,  that  you  are  good  teachers.  And  in 
order  to  this,  take  heed  to  the  slate  of 
your  hearts.  Personal  religioii  is  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  in  every  Christian 
teacher:  piety  must  not  only  exist — it 
must  be  eminent:  thus  you  will  be  qua- 
lified for  insisting,  with  energy  and 
propriety,  on  the  truths  of  scripture. 
When  you  invite  your  children  to  Christ, 
it  will  be  to  a  Saviour,  whose  ability  and 
willingness  to  save,  3/0^  have  proved. 
When  you  entreat  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  God,  it  will  be  to  that  God,  the  joys 
of  wliose  favour  you  have  experienced. 
And  when  you  warn  them  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  you  will  describe  to 
them  terrors  to  which  you  have  been 
exposed,  but  from  which  you  have  been 
mercifully  delivered.  I  have  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  teacher,  when  he  has  not 
been  aware  of  my  presence.  I  have 
seen  his  earnest  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  have  known  the  feelings 
which  must  have  been  struggling  within, 
as  I  have  beheld  the  tear  start  from  his 
eye,  and  bigly  roll  down  Iiis  cheek. 
With  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  the 
souls  of  the  children  committed  to  his 
care,  I  have  heard  him  entreat  and  be- 
seech them  to  yield  themselves  to  God. 
Let  each  of  you,  my  beloved  friends,  put 
the  question  to  himself:  "Does  my 
minister  refer  to  me  I  Was  it  by  my  class 
that  he  stood  ?  Was  it  mi/  voice  that 
he  heard?  And  were  the  tears  tninc  that 
he  beheld  ?"  Ah !  perhaps  some  heart 
is  already  whispering — "lam  sure  my 
minister  does  not  refer  to  mo;  for  I  have 
not  yet  been  so  much  in  earnest  as  he 
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has  described  :  wj/  soul  has  never  yet 
yearned  over  my  children  ;  and  ini/  tears 
have  never  been  shed  on  their  behalf." 
Then,  let  me  beseech  you  to  go  to  Cal- 
vary, and  draw  from  thence  motives  foi' 
increased  zeal :  and  as  you  come  to  your 
class,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  you  will 
feel  all  that  I  have  described,  and  much 
more.  Come  from  your  closet  to  your 
class — like  Moses,  descending  from  the 
mount  of  God  ;  or  like  the  sun,  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  splendour  and  of 
glory. 

In  the  second  place,  take  heed  that 
you  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
your  work.  Not  only  must  there  be 
piety  in  the  heart,  but  there  must  be 
knowledge  in  the  head .  You  mustknow 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  physician  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  the  counsellor 
be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his 
country.  You  are  tlie  spiritual  phy- 
sician, and  the  spiritual  counsellor  of 
your  class;  and  a  deficiency  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  may  be  most 
injurious.  Your  very  name  *' a  teacher," 
signifies  what  you  ought  to  be  in  this 
respect.  He  who  teaches  another,  is 
supposed  to  know  all  that  he  professes 
to  teach.  Aim  to  be  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.  Avoid  the  habit  of  read- 
ing them,  in  private,  in  detached 
parts:  study  a  large  portion  at  a  time. 
All  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  letters.  If  you  were  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  friend,  you  would  not  begin 
to  read  it  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 
No;  you  would  begin  at  the  beghinivg, 
and  read  it  carefully  through ;  and  thus 
you  would  ascertain  your  friend's  object 
in  writing  you  the  letter.  So  it  should 
be  with  reading  the  Scriptures.  If  you 
would  know  the  Bible  well,  you  must 
not  only  study  it  carefully,  but  system- 
aticaUy.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  little 
useful  knowledge  every  day ;  which  you 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  your  work. 
Live  for  your  class.  I  assure  you,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel live  for  the  pulpit:  wherever  they  go, 
they  observe  what  is  passing  around 
them ;  and  when  they  hear  of  an  interesting 
fact,  or  of  a  new  illustration  of  divine 
truth,  they  immediately  deposit  it  in  the 
mind,  and  as  occasions  are  presented, 
bring  it  forward  for  the  edification  of  their 
hearers. 

In  the  third  place,  take  heed  to  pre- 
serve your  characters  free  from  blemish. 
In  proportion  as  you  are  brought  into 


notice,  tl'ie  more  careful  should  yoo  be 
of  your  reputation.  Many  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  you,  therefore  seek  to  be  blameless^ 
Guard  against  infirmities  of  temper; 
especially  before  your  class.  If  youi 
exhibit  what  is  wrong  to  your  children,, 
be  assured  they  will  notice  it :  and  no- 
ticing, will  imitate.  I  shall  never  forget 
visiting  a  Sunday  school  when  I  was 
very  young :  I  observed  that  one  of  the 
boys  was  exceedingly  troublesome ;  in- 
deed, seemed  to  strive  to  be  disobedient. 
The  patience  of  the  teacher  being  ex- 
hausted, he  struck  the  lad  a  violent  blow„ 
who  immediately  uttered  a  terrific  scream. 
The  impression  produced  on  my  mind^ 
although  a  child,  was — '*Ah,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  in  3/oMr  class.''  However 
excellent  this  young  man  may  have  b€ea< 
in  other  respects,  as  a  teacher  he  lacked 
one  essential  qualification  for  his  work — 
"  Government  of  temper.''  How  incon- 
gruous, for  such  a  teacher  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  meekness,  forbearance, 
and  long-suffering,  while  his  own  con- 
duct was  the  very  reverse.  Therefore, 
avoid  every  thing  that  would  lessen 
your  influence,  and  thereby  injure  your 
usefulness.  Much  care  will  be  necessa- 
ry in  respect  to  your  general  deportment.. 
In  every  thing,  he  courteous.  You  may 
differ  in  opinion,  on  some  points,  from 
your  fellow-teachers;  but  never  allow 
this  to  induce  you  to  assume  an  uncour- 
teous  air.  A  roughness  of  conduct 
would  unfit  you  for  any  society  (except 
the  very  lowest);  but  would  eminently 
unfit  you  for  religious  society.  Polite- 
ness adds  an  unspeakable  charm  to 
character :  it  will  not  only  promote  your 
own  comfort,  but  the  comfort  of  all 
connected  with  you;  therefore  watch 
against  the  slightest  approach  to  unkind- 
ness,  or  incivility  of  manner.  I  have 
heard  some  uncourteous  persons  say, 
as  an  apology  for  their  rudeness — "This 
is  our  way  of  speaking.  We  did  not 
intend  to  be  unpolite,  or  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  others.  They  should  not, 
therefore,  be  affected  by  our  apparent 
unkindness  of  manner."  But,  my 
friends.  Christians  should  not  form  un- 
kind habits:  they  should  attract  men  by 
their  amiability  of  temper.  St.  Paul, 
when  writing  to  Timothy,  says,  "the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient.  In  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  perad- 
venture  will  give  them  repentance,  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth." 
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II.  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
few  words  of  affectionate  Caution.  In 
the  first  place,  guard  against  erroneous 
ideas  of  your  work.  Do  not  imagine, 
that  your  children  come  to  you  merely 
to  learn  to  read  and  spell.  Your's  is 
a  far  higher  and  more  important  work. 
Your  schools  are  exclusively  religious 
societies:  they  originated  in  religious 
principles;  and  the  inculcation  of  religion 
is  their  immediate  and  ultimate  object.  As 
teaching  reading  is  a  secular  employment, 
it  should  be  avoided  if  possible:  and  the 
whole  time  devoted  to  instruction,  should 
be  so  employed,  as  to  correspond  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  day;  that  the  children 
may  feel,  that  they  are  then  as  much 
engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  as  when 
they  join  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  If  the  condition  of  the  poor 
be  ameliorated ;  if  the  tone  of  public 
morals  be  raised,  and  the  vital  interests 
of  the  community  be  advanced,  you  well 
know  how  to  appreciate  these  blessed 
effects,  and  to  whom  the  glory  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Temporal  advantages  may 
indirectly  flow  from  your  labours  of  love ; 
but  they  are  not  the  great  end  you  have 
in  view.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
blessings,  which  a  band  of  angels  may 
be  supposed  to  shed  from  their  wings,  as 
they  pass  over  the  regions  of  corruption, 
bearing  the  heirs  of  immortality  to  the 
bosom  of  their  God.  Like  these  minis- 
tering spirits,  your  eye  must  be  fixed  on 
eternity:  like  them,  you  labour  for  eter- 
nity :  and  in  the  salvation  of  the  heirs  of 
glory,  your  labours,  like  theirs,  will 
terminate.  In  every  child  under  your 
instruction,  there  is  a  germ  of  more  value 
than  a  world,  to  be  unfolded  in  eternity; 
it  may  be,  into  the  powers  of  an  angel  of 
light.  "It  is  not  the  will  of  your  hea- 
venly Father,  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish."  ''Delightful  task,  to 
rear  the  tender  thought,"  to  plant  a  fence 
around  it,  to  shield  it  from  the  blasts  of 
sin,  to  watch  it,  to  water  it,  and  to 
superintend  its  growth,  until  it  unfold 
its  beauties,  and  diffuse  its  fragrance 
in  the  heavenly  paradise.  Tell  them 
of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  of  His  person, 
the  freeness  of  His  salvation,  the  fulness 
of  His  work,  the  perfection  of  His  exam- 
ple, and  the  glories  of  His  kingdom. 
Oh  !  here  are  themes  on  which  to  dilate ! 
Who  can  think  of  them  without  glowing 
with  rapture  ?  Whose  eye  does  not 
glisten? — whose  heart  does  not  beat? — 
whose  bosom  does  not  throb,  at  the 
.thought  of  such  honour  being  conferred 
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on  him,  as  that  of  unfolding  such  subjects 
as  these  to  those  around  him  ? 

In    the    second  place,  guard  against 
coming  to  school  unprepared  for  your 
work.     The  young  arc  more  difficult  to 
interest,  than  those  who  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  life.  .  There  is  so  much  list- 
lessness  about  them,  that  it  is  supposed 
by  many,  that  greater  talent  is  required 
for  the  class  room,  than  for  the  pulpit. 
Now,  what  would  you  say  of  your  mi- 
nister, if  he  were  to  come  before  you  on 
the  sabbath,  unprepared  with  a  sermon  ? 
Would   you    not  condemn  him  for  his 
indifference  ?  Would  you  not  say ;  "  Ei- 
ther let  him  make  no  attempt  to  preach, 
or  come  prepared   for  his  work?"     But 
allow  me  to  inquire  ;  do  7/ou  never  come 
unprepared  for  your  work?     If  so,  you 
are   doing   the   same   thing   yourselves, 
which  you  would  condemn  in  your  mi- 
nister.    Your  preparation  for  the  class 
should  commence  early  in   the    week : 
certainly,  not  later  than  W^ednesday  or 
Thursday.     Select  some  suitable  portion 
of  Scripture:  study  it  well;  know  the 
meaning  of  every  verse;  and  let  each  say 
to  himself— "  How  can  I  best  illustrate 
this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  that  I  may  so 
interest  the  hearts,  and  rivet  the  attention 
of  my  children,  that  they  may  go  away 
conversing  with  each  other  on  the  subject 
of  their  lesson  ?"     You  will  never  be 
efficient  teachers,  until  you  adopt  this  or 
a  similar  plan.     Suppose  you  wish  to 
show  your  class  that  sin  renders  a  person 
unhappy,  how   will  you  set  about  it? 
It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  say  to  them, "  My 
dear  children,  sin  renders  a  person  very 
unhappy,  I  assure  you  this  is  the  case. 
It  makes  him  perfectly  wretched,"     This 
they  will  immediately  forget;  and  your 
labour  be  lost.     What,  then,  are  you  to 
do  ?     Collect  during  the  week,  facts  and 
arguments,    to    illustrate    and    confirm 
what  you  intend   to  enforce  on  the  ap- 
proaching sabbath.     I  present  you  with 
an  illustration   of  my   meaning,   taken 
from  Abbot's  "  Way  for  a  child  to  be 
saved."     "I  once  saw  two  boys  seated 
at  the  same  desk  at  school,  that  is,  their 
two  desks  were  joined  together,  and  they 
sat  side  by  side,  though  tliere  was  plenty 
of  room   for  them.     One  of  them  was 
a  little  offended  with  the  other  for  some 
reason,  and  so  he  put  his  elbow  over 
upon  his  desk.     The  other  pushed  his 
elbow  against  him  to  force  it  back.     They 
were  both  afraid  of  the  master,  and  so 
had  to  pretend  to  be  studying,  but  yet 
they  were  hating  one  another,  and  crowd- 
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ing  one  another  as  hard  as  they  dared, 
and  they  were  both  feeUng  very  unhappy. 
If  there  had  been  a  great  bramble  be- 
tween them,  pricking  and  worrying  them 
both,  it  would  not  have  given  them  so 
much  real  pain  as  this  crowding.  The 
bramble  could  only  have  hurt  the  skin, 
but  ill  will  and  malice  corrode  the  heart. 
Sin  always  makes  us  wretched."  Again 
— "  Sometimes  two  boys,  or  two  girls  who 
go  to  school  together,  become  very  good 
friends,  and  always  like  to  be  with  one 
another, and  share  each  other's  pleasures; 
and  so  long  as  these  friendly  feelings 
continue,  they  are  happy  in  one  another's 
company.  When  they  see  each  other 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  morning,  meet- 
ing on  the  road  to  school,  or  in  the  school 
room,  before  the  teacher  comes,  you  can 
see  by  their  countenances,  that  they  are 
happy.  At  last  some  unhappy  conten- 
tion breaks  out  between  them ;  they 
dispute  and  grow  angry,  and  at  last  they 
will  not  speak  to  one  another,  and  all 
the  happiness  they  once  enjoyed  together, 
is  immediately  turned  into  misery.  They 
hate  the  sight  of  each  other,  and  are  as 
miserable  when  they  meet  now,  as  they 
were  happy  before.  Their  sin  has  made 
them  wretched.  Still  they  will  not  give 
it  up,  and  again  do  and  feel  as  they 
ought.  They  cling  to  their  sin,  though 
they  see  and  feel  that  they  were  happy 
before,  and  their  present  feelings  only 
make  them  wretched."  You  here  see 
what  I  mean  by  illustrating  by  facts,  the 
truths  that  you  impart;  therefore,  as  the 
bee  gathers  honey  during  the  summer  for 
the  approaching  winter,  so  during  the 
week  you  must  gather  spiritual  nutriment 
for  your  class  for  the  coming  sabbath. 

In  the  third  place,  guard  against  late 
and  irregular  attendance.  At  whatever 
hour  you  profess  to  open  your  school, 
be  present,  and  require  your  children  to 
be  present  also.  One  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  an  institution  like  yours, 
is  the  formation  of  good  habits.  The 
habit  of  order  is  one  of  the  best  you  can 
form.  You  had  better  commence  the 
school  half  an  hour  later,  and  secure  the 
attendance  of  all,  than  commence  sooner, 
and  have  only  one  or  two  present. 

In  the  fourth  place,  never  leave  your 
class  to  converse  unnecessarily  with  your 
fellow-teachers.  The  time  allotted  for 
you  to  be  with  your  children  is  surely 
sufficiently  short,  (considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  that  you  have  to 
transact  with  them,)  without  needlessly 
making  it   shorter.      Think,    I  beseech 


you,  that  every  one  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  your  care,  has  a  soul  that  must 
be  either  saved  or  lost — a  soul  that  may 
be  saved  if  you  are  faithful — a  soul  that 
must  be  lost  if  you  are  unfaithful.  All 
of  them  are  born  in  sin,  and  are  rushing 
onwards  towards  ruin;  and  will  you,  can 
you  leave  them  without  sounding  an 
alarm  in  their  ears,  and  beseeching  them 
to  lay  these  things  to  heart?  Under 
God  it  depends  upon  you  whether  they 
shall  be  happy  or  miserable  throughout 
eternity.  Oh,  what  an  honour  to  be 
instrumental  in  effecting  their  conver- 
sion ;  to  add  another  and  yet  another 
jewel  to  the  mediatorial  crown  of  the 
exalted  Redeemer!  Who  would  not 
labour  for  this?  Who  would  not  gladly 
spend  and  be  spent  for  this  ? 

III.  Let  me  close  with  a  few  words 
of  affectionate  Comfort.  I  believe,  my 
beloved  friends,  that  the  more  arduous 
our  labours  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
assistance  we  shall  receive  from  God. 
He  fulfils  in  the  experience  of  his  people 
his  declaration,  "Thy  shoes  shall  be 
iron  and  brass;  and  as  thy  day  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  The  Saviour's  pro- 
mise to  the  church  is,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  :"  and  especially  will  he  be  with 
that  portion  of  his  church  who  are  ac- 
tively employed  for  him.  He  co-operates 
with  them  in  their  work ;  they  go  not  to 
a  warfare  at  their  own  charges.  Though 
you  may  be  at  times  discouraged,  yet 
remember  you  have  the  five  following 
sources  of  comfort.  I  can  do  no  more 
than  enumerate  them.  First,  The  ex- 
cellency of  your  work,  is  a  source  of 
comfort  to  you.  It  is  the  work  of  God. 
You  are  fellow-workers  together  with 
Him.  And  although  you  may  not  have 
the  success  that  you  desire,  yet  you 
must,  you  will  have  the  success  which 
God  has  designed.  Secondly,  The  kind- 
ness of  your  Master,  is  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  you.  He  accepts  all  our  endea- 
vours to  serve  him,  provided  they  be 
sincere,  and  throws  the  mantle  of  love 
over  all  our  defects.  Thirdly,  The 
promise  of  the  spirit,  is  a  source  of 
comfort  to  you.  That  Spirit  is  given 
lo  aid  our  infirmities,  not  only  in  prayer, 
but  in  all  the  duties  we  perform.  You 
may  therefore  expect  his  guidance,  in 
answer  to  earnest  and  importunate  sup- 
plication. Fourthly,  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  is  a 
source  of  comfort  to  you.  They  found 
that  divine  grace  was  sufficient  for  them. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  for  you.  They  never 
repented  of  having  done  too  much  for 
Christ.  It  shall  be  the  same  with  you. 
They  continually  experienced  the  faith- 
fulness of  God.  It  shall  be  experienced 
by  you.  Fifthly,  The  prospect  of  a  fu- 
ture recompence,  is  a  source  of  comfort 
to  you.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death," 
(saith  the  Saviour,)  '*  audi  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life."  "When  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear"  (saith  St.  Peter,) 
**ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away."  Your  reward,  like 
that  of  the  faithful  minister,  must  not  be 
expected  here.  Instances  of  usefulness 
are  wisely  concealed  from  us  in  this 
world,  which  will  be  revealed  to  us 
herealter.  Our  converts  then  will  be  our 
joy  and  our  crown.  We  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  them  as  with  a  cloud  of 
witnesses.  We  shall  present  them  to  the 
Judge,  and  while  in  humble  accents  we 
exclaim,  **  Here  are  we,  Lord,  and  the 
children  thou  hast  given  us,"  holding 
forth  the  crown  of  life  He  will  say  to  us, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants, 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 
Dorking f  Surrey.  R.  C. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     "JETHRO,"     THE 
PRIZE  ESSAY    ON    LAY  AGENCY. 

In  the  review  of  the  '*  Prize  Essay  on 
Lay  Agency,"  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine, 
we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  express  our 
undisguised  dissent  from  certain  opinions 
and  projects  of  the  author,  so  far  as  the 
system  of  Sunday  schools  was  concerned. 
We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  contemporary  opinions  of  two 
adequate  judges  fully  bear  us  out  in  the 
observations  we  advanced ;  and  without 
further  comment,  we  earnestly  request 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  letter  of  W.  B.  Gurney, 
Esq.  the  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union;  to  which  we  have  added  a  quo- 
tation from  the  respectable  pages  of  the 
Eclectic  Review : 

W.  B.  Gurney i  Esq.  to  the  Baptist 
Magazine. 

May  I  be  allowed,  through  your  valu- 
able magazine,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  passages  contained  in  a  work 
which  has  deservedly  gained  great  at- 
tention ;  I  mean  the  Prize  Essay  on  Lay 
Agency,  which  has  been  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Jethro."  And  I  am  induced 


to  do  so  the  ratlier,  because,  if  a  work 
which  is  upon  the  whole  highly  esteemed, 
proceeds  in  any  respect  upon  mistaken 
grounds,  it  will,  on  that  very  account,  be 
so  much  the  more  injurious. 

The  part  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  third 
section—'*  The  Sabbath  School  Teacher ;" 
and  perhaps  upon  this  subject  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  some  confidence, 
when  I  state  that  I  have  for  the  last  five 
and  forty  years  been  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  working  of  the  Sunday 
school  system ;  and  have,  in  the  various 
characters  of  teacher,  superintendent, 
and  visitor,  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  that  working ;  probably 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  excel- 
lent'author  of  the  Essay.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  general  report  of  the  name 
of  the  author  is  correct,  he  has  proceeded 
much  more  on  his  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Sabbath  schools  of  Scotland, 
than  those  generally  termed  "Sunday 
schools"  in  England.  He  represents 
Sunday  schools  to  consist  of  the  children 
of  the  church  and  congregation  :  whereas 
we  all  know  that  many  schools  consist 
in  a  much  greater  degree  of  the  children 
of  those  who  are  not  professors  of  reli- 
gion, and  who  are  collected  in  many 
instances  by  the  laborious  canvass  of 
the  teachers.  Upon  this  mistake  is 
built  another,  that  Sunday  schools  are 
exclusively  for  religious  instruction  : 
whereas  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
Sunday  school  instruction  know  that,  in 
the  present  deficient  state  of  daily  in- 
struction, many  of  the  children  must  first 
be  taught  to  read,  in  order  to  render  that 
religious  instruction  available. 

Then  to  these  two  mistakes  in  facty 
there  is  added,  in  my  opinion,  another 
in  principle;  namely,  "Let  none  have 
part  or  lot  in  this  business,  whose  per- 
sonal religion  is  not  decided  and  strongly 
marked."  I  can  only  say,  that  if  this 
rule  had  been  enforced  in  former  years, 
many  schools  which  have  been  the  means 
of  extensive  usefulness  would  never  have 
been  formed ;  some  of  them  congrega- 
tional schools,  and  others  which  have 
since  become  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  in  1803,  was 
to  promote  the  formation  of  new  schools; 
and  I  have,  with  other  members  of  it, 
met  the  young  people  in  particular 
neighbourhoods,  and  stimulated  them  to 
the  consecration  of  their  time  to  this 
work.  Many  of  these  efforts  must  have 
altogether  failed,  but  for  the  aid  given  to 
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those  who  were  decidedly  pious,  by 
others  who  were  seriously  disposed,  but 
had  not  made  a  profession ;  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
those  young  persons  being  brought  into 
the  church,  in  a  great  measure,  as  many 
of  them  acknowledged,  by  the  influence 
of  their  Sunday  school  labours.  And 
this  was  just  what  was  anticipated  by 
one  of  the  most  devoted  and  excellent 
men  I  ever  knew.  I  refer  to  one  well 
described  as  the  **  seraphic  Samuel 
Pearce,"  who,  in  the  year  1796,  charged 
me,  then  a  young  man,  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  Sunday  schools,  which 
he  declared  to  be  important,  not  only  as 
they  benefited  the  children  and  their 
parents,  but  as  they  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  the  teachers,  many  of  whom, 
in  the  case  of  his  own  church,  had  been 
brought  into  it  through  the  influence  of 
the  school,  and  whom  he  stated  to  be 
more  united  and  zealous  than  those  in 
the  churches  in  which  Sunday  schools 
did  not  then  exist. 

But  it  was  with  some  surprise  and 
pain  that  I  read  the  following  charge, 
which  is  made  by  the  writer  against  a 
class  who,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  much 
better  things:  "A  large  proportion  of 
teachers,  as  already  hinted,  are  not  even 
members  of  churches.  They  have  neither 
piety  nor  gravity;  but  are  young,  thought- 
less, frivolous  creatures,  many  of  them 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  gaiety  of 
attire,  and  their  vain  conversation.'' 
And  then  again  :  "  For  one  such  teacher 
as  has  been  thus  converted,  (that  is, 
through  the  influence  of  the  school)  a 
multitude  have  hardened  themselves 
against  God,  died  in  unbelief, and  helped 
on  the  perdition  of  myriads  of  children 
whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  under 
them."  These  statements  are  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  all  my  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  in  my  connexion  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  that  I  cannot 
help  considering  them  as  founded  on  a 
few  isolated  cases,  multiplied  by  report, 
in  the  manner  in  which  such  things 
always  are.  The  young  people  whom  I 
have  known  to  be  invited,  whether  by 
the  pastor  and  deacons,  or  by  the  super- 
intendent and  teachers,  have  generally 
been  well  conducted,  and  believed  to  be 
seriously  disposed;  and  the  self-denying 
nature  of  the  employment  has  been  such 
as  very  soon  to  occasion  those  who  sub- 
sequently became  "  frivolous,  or  remark- 
able for  their  gaiety  of  attire  or  vain 
conversation" — or  who  were—''  harden- 


ing themselves  against  God,"  to  withdraw 
before  they  had  attained  that  influence 
over  the  children  which  could  render 
their  communication  with  them  injurious, 
or  justify  the  statement  that  "  they 
helped  on  the  perdition  of  myriads  of 
children."  Such  a  circumstance  as  that 
referred  to  I  have  never  known  to  have 
occurred  during  my  whole  experience  of 
Sunday  schools,  now  nearly  half  a 
century. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  to 
imply  one  word  of  objection  against  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
Sunday  school  machinery  by  the  minis- 
ter. It  is  delightful  to  see  a  minister 
evincing  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  teachers  and  children.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
teachers,  well  fitted  for  the  office,  were 
so  controlled  and  fettered  by  the  minister 
and  deacons,  as  very  much  to  impair 
their  usefulness.  I  trust  that  the  pastors 
of  the  present  day  feel  more  interested 
than  those  of  the  former  in  the  Sunday 
schools  connected  with  their  congrega- 
tions, and  have  more  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  teachers,  and,  through  them, 
of  the  children;  and  lam  glad  to  perceive 
them  in  many  instances  countenancing 
and  encouraging  the  teachers,  by  going 
occasionally  into  the  Sunday  school  and 
addressing  the  children ;  and  from  the 
experience  of  the  interest  it  excited  m 
those  instances  in  which  this  has  been 
done,  it  does  appear  a  thing  greatly  to 
be  wished,  that  our  ministers  would 
more  often  show  the  Sunday  school 
children  that  they  are  to  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  congregation,  by 
addressing  a  sentence  of  their  sermon,  if 
no  more,  specially  to  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
my  regret  at  the  observations  of  the  ex- 
cellent author,  on  the  want  of  cultivation 
of  the  present  race  of  teachers,  and  the 
little  efforts  they  are  making  for  obtaining 
information  to  qualify  them  for  their 
important  duty.  I  think  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  means  taken  by 
many  of  the  teachers  in  connexion  with 
various  schools,  and  the  provisions  made 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union  for  dif- 
fusing information  by  mutual  communica- 
tion, and  lectures  addressed  to  Sunday 
school  teachers,  he  would  have  ranked 
them  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  lay 
agents. — W.  B.  Gurney. 
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tuition  likewise,  which  emanates  from 
the  chm-ch,  is  wholly  under  his  super- 
intendence. This  duty  devolves  ex- 
clusively on  him,  not  on  the  church ;  for 
he  alone  has  the  "  rule"  over  that  part 


\^Fro7n  the  Eclectic  Revieiv.] 
We  (Tislike  the  tone  of  dictation  and 
authority  in  which  the  whole  plan  is 
conceived.  This  is  continually  breaking 
out  in  the  phraseology  employed.  "The 
members  of  the  district  s/iall  each  sub- 
scribe at  least  one  penny  a  week,'^  &c. 
'*  It  is  to  be  expressly  understood  that 
every  member  shall  use  the  library,  and 

means  shall  be  taken to  see  that  they 

projit  by  it  J*  With  us  this  language 
almost  provokes  a  smile  ;  but  we  refrain 
from  any  indulgence  of  levity  on  a  serious 
subject.  In  a  latter  chapter,  in  which  he 
treats  "  of  the  governing  principle  relative 
to  agents,"  the  author,  with  much  caution, 
lets  us  into  the  whole  of  his  views  on  it, 
by  quoting  witii  approbation  some  past 
sages  from  the  Scotch  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  printing  in  capitals  the 
following  significant  passage.  "  For  no 
man  may  be  permitted  as  best  pleaseth 
him  to  live  within  the  kirk  of  God,  but 
every  man  must  be  constrained,  by 
fraternal  admonition  and  correction,  to 
bestow  his  labours,  when  of  the  kirk  he 
is  required,  to  the  edification  of  others." 
— p.  290.  The  members  of  our  churches 
will  here  see  what  kind  of  a  rod  would 
be  held  over  them  if  the  author  of  Jethro 
were  in  Moses'  seat.  Earnestly  as  we 
wish  every  member  of  a  church  to  be 
active  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
to  concur  in  "  evangelical  movements" 
with  his  brethren,  we  are  not  for  having 
A.  B.  and  C  brought  before  a  church 
meeting  for  "  correction,"  because  they 
will  not  go  where  they  are  ordered. 

We  dissent  altogether  from  tlie  view 
taken  by  our  author  of  the  pastoral 
office.  At  what  rale  he  is  for  "  vesting 
authority  in  the  bishop,"  (p.  355,)  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  short  extract 
to  show. 

"  The  Christian  pastor,  according  to 
the  sacred  scriptures,  is  constituted  both 
the  teacher  and  the  ruler  of  the  church, 
of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  him 
overseer.  He  is,  under  Christ,  the  head 
and  chief  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  stands  connected.  He  is  the  organ 
through  whom  is  administered  tlie  code 
of  laws  by  v/hich  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  regulated.  He  is  their  sole  adminis- 
trator. He  is,  likewise,  the  instrument 
by  whom  those  truths  are  promulgated 
which  bring  health  and  cure  to  the 
human  soul.  He  is  the  only  authorized 
and  responsible  instructor  of  the  faithful. 
All  other  teachers  are  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  to  him.    The  entire  system  of 


of    the    kingdom 
assigned  him ;  and 
every   thing    which 


which     Christ    has 
that  rule  extends  to 
can   constitute    its 
subject." — Jethroy-p.  354. 

We  differ  toto  ccelo  from  this  statement 
of  pastoral  pretensions,  and  we  are  sure 
it  will  be  very  unwelcome  to  the  con- 
gregational churches  of  England,  both 
Independent  and  Baptist.  The  author 
tells  us,  indeed,  (and  the  statement  is 
worthy  of  deep  consideration,)  that 
**  vesting  this  authority  in  the  bishop"  is 
essential  to  his  scheme,  and  warns  us 
thus  emphatically  of  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  it. 

"  There  is  another  light  in  which  tine 
subject  may  be  considered — and  grave, 
indeed  ought  to  be  the  consideration — 
no  other  system  will  work;  hut  this  will 
work  powerfully  and  well  every  where, 
and  for  evermore.  All  plans,  however 
excellent,  in  which  this  principle  is 
violated  by  artificial  theory,  or  neglected 
by  apathy,  or  opposed  and  thwarted  by 
the  rage  of  an  ultra  democratic  spirit, 
will  prove  abortive." — Jethy^o,  p.  356. 

Be  it  so.  The  author  has,  then,  cer- 
tainly, a  subject  to  discuss  with  the 
congregational  churches  of  our  country, 
before  they  can  lend  an  ear  to  his 
practical  instructions,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  had  not  addressed  himself  to  it. 
To  tell  us,  that  *'  no  other  system 
will  work,"  is  but  to  condemn  his 
whole  scheme  at  once;  for  we  are 
convinced  that  we  run  no  risk  in  assuring 
him,  that  whether  any  other  system  will 
work  or  not,  the  system  of  spiritual 
domination  will  not.  In  truth,  we 
believe  that  the  author  of  Jethro  has 
vastly  overdone  his  scheme  in  the  matter 
of  organization.  It  is  like  a  royal 
procession,  almost  all  trappings  and 
harness.  What  we  want,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  and  what  we  trust,  in  spite  of 
himself,  his  book  will  largely  promote, 
is  not  the  incessant  and  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  military  drill  system,  but  a 
more  free  and  unfettered  activity  for 
God,  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  in 
the  sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  him, 
and  according  to  the  means  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him. 
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THE  DYING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Ah,  memory  !  record  of  the  past, 

Thine  is  a  varied  page 
Of  joys  and  griefs,  close  mingling  through 

Our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

There  marked,  as  by  the  graver's  art. 

On  everlasting  stone, 
And  treasured,  spite  of  Time's  rude  blast, 

The  tale  of  days  by-gone. 

But  with  a  deeper,  broader  line. 

Are  marked  the  hoius  of  pain: 
A  passing  glance  across  tlic  page 

Recalls  each  mournful  scene. 

Some  brighter  lines  may  too  be  seen. 

But  faint  appearing  through, 
Wliich  Sorrow's  deep  indented  marks 

Half  cover  from  our  view. 

Oft  woidd  I  take  a  backward  glance. 

And  muse  on  former  joy  : 
But  still  past  griefs  came  flitting  past. 

And  n)y  sad  thoughts  employ. 

Fain  woiild  I  sing  of  Friendship's  charms, 

And  live  those  hours  again 
I  spent  with  one  I  fondly  loved — 

My  friend — the  best  of  men. 

But  when  I  scan  our  early  days. 

When  cares  were  few  and  light. 
My  mind  is  hurried  on  apace. 

Outstripping  Time's  quick  flight. 

I  glance  past  boyhood's  merry  days  ; 

Then  slow  and  sad  I  muse 
On  the  last  scene,  where  I  was  called 

My  faithful  friend  to  lose. 

No  time  shall  from  my  heart  efface 

The  memory  of  that  hour. 
When  last  I  saw  him,  ere  disease 

Came  with  resistless  power. 

'Twas  Sabbath  eve,  and  all  was  calm; 

Creation's  face  was  still : 
The  setting  sun  seemed  lingering 

Beyond  the  distant  hill. 

Its  parting  rays  shed  forth  a  light 

Within  yon  holy  spot. 
And  seemed  as  if  to  view  the  scene 

They  lingering  hastened  not. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  school,  for  there 

'Twas  his  delight  to  spend 
That  hallowed  time,  to  tell  the  youth 

Of  Christ,  the  sinner's  Friend 

Now  was  he  standing  midst  his  flock, 

And  to  the  assembled  youth. 
With  smiling  face  and  earnest  voice, 

He  spoke  the  words  of  truth. 

They  fondly  hung  upon  his  lips; 

For  all  his  charge  well  knew. 
That  much  he  loved  their  precious  souls  — 

That  all  he  said  was  true. 

I  loved  him,  for  he  was  my  friend. 

And  well  I  knew  his  worth  : 
But  most  when  from  his  lijjs  I  heard 

Salvations  words  poured  forth. 

All  loved  him;  and  had  they  and  I 

Then  known  what  now  we  know. 
That  his  sweet  voice  would  soon  be  stopped, 

And  in  the  grave  laid  low  ; 

Our  deep  attention  had  been  deeper 

Our  love  burnt  stronger  still; 
Nor  known  regrets  for  seasons  lost. 

Which  now  our  bosoms  fill. 


A  week  its  course  had  scarcely  run, 

When  summoned  lo  attend, 
I  found  him  on  his  bed  of  death. 

And  drawing  near  his  end. 

Affliction,  sudden  and  severe. 

Had  seized  him  for  its  prey. 
Fast  gnawed  his  vitals,  and  consumed 

His  youthful  strength  away. 

He  raised  to  me  his  languid  eyes; 

My  hand  in  his  he  pressed  : 
He  spoke  not,  but  a  sigh  betrayed 

A  spirit  much  distressed. 

It  was  not  for  the  pain  he  felt, 

Nor  death  approaching  near ; 
For  he  had  washed  in  Jesus'  blood, 

And  faith  had  banished  fear. 

It  was  the  call  to  leave  his  flock 
That  filled  liis  mind  with  grief; 

Full  many  a  pang  his  bosom  rent — 
In  vain  he  sought  relief 

And  when  at  length  his  troubled  thoughts 

In  mournful  words  got  vent, 
'Twas  thus  he  spoke  in  feeble  tones 

His  pitiful  complaint: — 

"  My  lambs,  my  Sabbath  charge,  my  flock, 

Whose  everlasting  weal 
I've  toiled  for,  all  whose  joys  are  mine. 

And  all  whose  griefs  I  "feel. 

"  Loved  for  your  never-dying  souls. 

Loved  for  the  toil  I've  borne. 
Loved  for  the  sake  of  Jesus'  name, 

For  you  my  heart  is  torn. 

"  The  direful  hand  of  sore  disease 

Is  on  your  teacher  laid. 
And  ail  his  work  'mongst  you  he  loved, 

Affliction  now  has  staid. 

"  Perhaps  he  ne'er  again  may  speak 

Of  Jesus  and  his  love. 
Nor  point  the  way  to  hai>piness. 

To  God,  and  heaven  above. 

"  And  if  it  be  my  Father's  will 

Thus  low  to  lay  my  head, 
Who  then  shall  tend  and  watch  my  flock 

How  shall  the  lambs  be  fed .' 

"  Shall  ravening  wolves  attack  the  fold, 

The  feeble  gates  o'erpass. 
And  tear  and  wound  the  helpless  Iambs: 

Alas,  my  flock,  alas ! 

"Shall  the  foul  fiend  exult  o'er  you, 

And  in  your  hurt  rejoice  ; 
While  I  your  guardian  am  not  there 

To  raise  a  warning  voice. 

"  When  downward  paths  to  sin  attract, 

And  turn  your  steps  aside. 
Shall  no  kind  hand  direct  your  way : 

Shall  none  be  there  to  guide  ? 

"And  when  repenting  of  your  ways. 

You  seek  the  path  of  truth. 
And  fain  would  have  your  teacher's  words 

Assist  your  erring  youth, 

"  Shall  then  your  sweet  inquiring  eyes 

Be  turned,  but  turned  in  vain, 
To  where  your  teacher  oft  has  stood. 

And  ne'er  may  stand  again  ? 

"And  shall  no  friendly  voice  be  near. 

To  guide  you  in  the  way 
Which  leads  through  Christ  to  realms  of  bliss 

And  everlasting  dayj* 
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••  Shall  all  the  anxious  care  and  toil 

I've  spent  for  you  be  lost. 
And  you  bo  on  the  world's  wide  face. 

Without  a  pilot,  tost  ? 

"  I  could  endure  allliction's  smart, 

Nor  nuirniur  at  my  pain  ; 
But  when  I  see  my  Hock  unfed, 

1  seek  for  peace  in  vain." 

'Twas  thus  the  mourning  teacher  sighed, 

On  bed  of  death  reclined  ; 
But  soon  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Burst  on  his  troubled  mind. 

Anew  he  raised  his  feeble  voice. 

But  now  in  altered  tones  ; 
His  own  dependence  and  his  flock's, 

On  Jesus'  strength  he  owns. 

"  My  flock,"  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke. 

His  bosom  glowed  with  love ; 
His  soul  seemed  fluttering  between 
^The  earth  and  heaven  above; 

r 

"  My  flock,  my  fears  for  you  are  gone  ; 

For  though  my  end  is  near, 
Christ,  the  kind  Shepherd  is  our  friend. 

Nor  you  nor  I  need  fear. 

"  'Midst  weakness,  sin,  and  frailly,  I 

Have  been  a  feeble  guide: 
But  he  will  prove  a  surer.friend. 

For  ever  to  abide. 

**  Jesus,  the  rock  on  whom  I  trust. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
I  come  to  thee — I  leave  my  flock, 

But  thou  the  lambs  wilt  keep. 

"  Another  under-shepherd  thou 

Wilt  in  my  room  provide : 
Thou  wilt  the  tender  little  ones 

To  him  in  charge  confide. 

"  Oh,  may  he  teach  them  better  far 

Than  I  have  ever  done: 
Guide  them  to  seek  the  way  to  heaven — 

The  way  to  hell  to  shun. 

*'  Now,  Lord,  I  come  :  I  linger  not. 

But  bid  the  world  adieu; 
Life's  storm  is  past,  the  goal  is  won, 

And  heaven  is  now  in  view. 

"  My  friends,  death's  film  o'erspreads  my  eyes, 

I  feel  life  ebbing  fast; 
Now  must  I  bid  you  all  farewell : 

Soon  shall  I  breathe  my  last. 

"P^ull  short  has  been  my  time  on  earth; 

Still  young,  death  cuts  me  down; 
I'm  summoned  to  receive  from  Christ 

My  precious  blood-bought  crown. 

"  March  on,  my  friends,  through  this  dark  vale, 

The  path  your  Master  trode  ; 
Blessd  be  his  name,  the  blood  he  shed 

Has  made  our  peace  with  God. 

'  Then  shall  I  meet  you  all  above, 

My  kind,  my  tender  friends, 
You,  too,  my  flock,  and  there  enjoy 

A  bliss  that  never  ends. 

"There  shall  we  join  the  fold  of  Christ, 

And  in  his  pastures  green 
Partake  of  happiness  divine. 

That  earth  hath  never  seen." 

He  ceased,  for  strength  had  failed,  yet  lay 

With  countenance  as  mild. 
And  so  serenely  sweet,  it  seemed 

As  if  a  seraph  smiled. 


The  sorrowing  eyes  aro\ind  his  bed 

That  faithful  vigil  kept, 
Perceiv'd  no  change,  no  sigh  to  tell 

Their  friend  in  Jesus  slept. 

His  soul  had  fled,  and  ta'en  its  place 

Among  the  blest  in  heaven, 
But  left  a  pattern  to  us  all, 

To  strive  as  he  had  striven. 

— And  now  his  mortal  part  they  bear. 

With  solemn  step  and  slow  ; 
"Midst  sobs  and  sighs  they  moved  along  : 

It  was  a  day  of  wo. 

His  flock,  with  hearts  oppressed  with  grief, 

Wept  when  tliey  saw  the  bier ; 
And  when  they  laid  him  in  the  tomb. 

Tear  fast  succeeded  tear. 

As  every  rattling  clod  gave  forth 

Its  dismal  hollow  sound. 
Heaved  their  young  breasts,  and  bled  afresh 

Grief's  deep  inflicted  wound. 

They  lingered  long  around  the  spot; 

It  cruel  seemed  to  leave 
Him  thus  alone,  thus  to  forsake 

Their  loving  teacher's  grave. 

And  when  at  length  their  homeward  way 

They  sorrowfully  wend, 
Their  countenances  plainly  told 

That  each  had  lost  a  friend. 

All  could  some  kindness  call  to  mind, 

Some  deed,  or  word,  or  look; 
And  each  to  picture  what  he  was ; 

A  mournful  pleasure  took. 

From  youth  to  manhood  had  he  toiled : 

His  flock's  affections  won, 
By  counsel  lent  in  time  of  need. 

And  deeds  of  kindness  done. 

At  many  a  sick-bed  had  he  sat. 

In  sympathising  frame, 
And  taught  the  sufl'erer  to  I'ejoice 

And  trust  in  Jesus'  name. 

When  death's  resistless  dreaded  hand 

Amorrg  his  lambs  marie  way. 
There  would  the  teacher  too  be  found. 

To  soothe,  to  guide,  and  pray. 

To  many  a  suffering  lamb  was  he 

The  only  feeling  friend; 
Nor  was  he  loath  to  poverty 

His  willing  aid  to  lend. 

— Sweet  tender  lambs,  you  mourn  your  loss; 

You  mourn  your  teacher  gone. 
Who  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path. 

Was  wont  to  cheer  you  on. 

From  all  his  labours  now  he  rests: 

His  pilgrimage  is  o'er : 
His  soul  has  ta'en  its  place  above, 

Where  pain  is  felt  no  more. 

Then  let  us  not  regret  the  stroke 

A  Father's  hand  hath  given. 
Which,  while  it  tears  our  friend  from  us. 

Admits  him  into  heaven. 

A  bright  example  has  he  left : 

Oh,  may  you  mark  it  well ; 
Let  faith,  like  his,  in  Jesus'  name, 

Your  fears  and  doubts  dispel. 

And  ho  who  was  your  teacher's  guide. 

Shall  guide  you  on  the  way. 
That  leads  through  Him  to  God's  right  hand, 

To  joys  that  won't  decay. 

Glaigow. 
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ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY  &  CHRISTIANITY; 

OR,  THE  CONCURRENT  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION, 
AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

[^Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Library.  By  Mr. 
H.  B,Kilj)in,  of  Hoxton.^ 

(  Continued  from  col.  17.  J 

Oracles  have  been  defined  as  the 
answers  given  to  men  by  the  gods  or 
demons,  to  guide  their  conduct,  and 
foretell  their  destiny.  The  most  ancient 
oracle  upon  record,  was  in  an  Egyptian 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
ox.  As  it  thus  appears,  oracles  took 
their  origin  in  Egypt,  and  as  the  phi- 
losophical and  religious  theories  of  that 
country  did  not  at  first  suppose  or  pro- 
vide for  any  immediate  revelation;  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  invention 
of  the  oracle  was  the  result  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
of  the  fact  of  Moses  being  privileged 
to  hold  direct  communication  with  the 
Great  I  AM.  This  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  mighty  wonders  he  in- 
strumentally  performed  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  people,  after  pro- 
fessing those  communications.  But  when 
the  priests  reflected  on  the  tendency  of 
their  doctrine  of  demons,  they  might 
easily  imagine  that  some  revelation 
might  be  had  from  them ;  and  still  more 
easily  persuade  the  people  to  believe 
them,  since  a  knowledge  of  future 
events  is  a  faculty  reasonably  attri- 
butable to  superior  intelligences.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  some  Christian 
writers,  amongst  whom  is  Bishop  Sher- 
lock, that  demons  really  did  speak 
through  the  oracles,  in  a  living  voice,  to 
promote  their  own  evil  purposes;  but 
however  that  fact  may  have  been  at 
times,  the  progress  and  spread  of  this 
oracular  system,  especially  in  Greece, 
was  used  by  the  priests  and  priestesses 
there,  for  powers  of  evil  and  deception  ; 
and  with  a  success,  of  which  the  father 
of  lies  might  himself  be  proud.  At  the 
voice  of  the  Pythoness,  of  whom  a  reve- 
lation was  demanded,  the  mysterious 
agent  from  beneath  spoke  the  infallible 
words;  they  were  generally  of  dubious 
import,  yet  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
faith  of  the  mightiest  warriors,  and  to 
kindle  up  a  wrath,  under  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  which,  empires  tottered  to  their 
base,  and  crowns  rolled  in  the  dust. 

But  the  prophecy  was  not  always  ful- 
filled ;  and  though  the  priests  in  those 


cases  attributed  the  failure  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  gods,  those  who  had  been 
deluded  suspected  the  priests,  and  in 
time  they  lost  the  influence  of  the  spell. 
Chrysippus,  who  lived  280  years  before 
Christ,  wrote  a  whole  volume  descriptive 
of  false  and  doubtful  oracles ;  and  though 
they  were  still  believed  in,  by  some  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  second 
century  (as  appears  by  Eusebius),  yet  the 
most  wise  and  thoughtful  had  banished 
them  from  their  faith,  and  abandoned  all 
recourse  to  them.  Cicero,  in  particular, 
condemns  them  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation, as  being  the  corrupt  invention  of 
priests,  pursued  for  deluding  others,  and 
enriching  themselves :  yet  so  difficult 
was  the  entire  eradication  of  the  belief 
from  the  pagan  mind,  that  Constantine, 
even  in  the  fourth  century,  relied  upon  a 
supposed  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the 
heavens,  encircled  with  the  words,  "  By 
this  sign  conquer,"  and  thence  en- 
couraged himself  and  his  troops  in  their 
martial  career,  to  embrace  and  establish 
the  religion  of  peace. 

These  oracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief,  indeed  the  only  pretensions  to  in- 
spired prophecy  made  by  the  inventors 
of  pagan  philosophy  and  religion — their 
scope  and  utility  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  expressly 
calls  them  the  "  doctrine  of  devils." 
Those  nations  wfco  expected  a  Jewish 
Messiah,  resorted  to  the  oracles  to  guide 
them,  and  it  appears  that  that  was  the 
last  public  event  to  which  they  were 
applied ;  probably  all  who  resorted  to 
them  then  were  deceived  ;  for  it  is  the 
general  testimony  of  history  that  they 
ceased  to  be  practically  used  at  the 
Christian  era. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these 
religions,  so  far  as  they  are  the  product 
of  philosophy,  there  is  no  allusion  to  an 
atonement;  many,  indeed  most  of  the 
religions,  required  sacrifice  of  blood  to 
be  offered  to  the  Supreme,  under  his 
various  names  ;  those  sacrifices  differing 
in  importance  from  the  meanest  creature 
to  human  life  itself;  but  that  doctrine 
was  not  the  result  of  human  reasoning; 
I  apprehend  that  it  may  in  every  case 
be  ascribed  to  tradition ;  and  that  is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  sons  of  Noah,  at 
the  time  of  their  migration,  spread  the 
doctrine  every  where  abroad ;  and  from 
its  very  nature,  it  is  the  one  most  likely 
to  survive  the  corruptions  of  religion : 
indeed  the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  and  of 
some   character    in  history   resembling 
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Noah,  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
country ;  and  it  appears  that  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifices  has  repelled  the  freezing 
influence  of  philosophy  in  all  ages ; 
those  nations  indeed,  whicli  had  the 
greatest  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  were 
most  likely  to  retain  the  strongest  feelings 
upon  the  subject;  but  its  general  diffusion 
may  be  inferred  from  the  traditions  of  the 
fall  and  the  flood,  having  been  preserved, 
even  in  China  itself. 

With  reference  to  Chinese  philosophy, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  enter  into  that ; 
it  is  a  topic  sufficient  for  a  whole  lec- 
ture ;  and  as  to  Arabia,  which  is  the  only 
other  ancient  country  of  importance  not 
alluded  to  ;  it  is  to  be  remarked,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
others,  that  their  knowledge  of  moral 
science  was  so  meagre,  that  it  may  be 
said  they  never  had  any  philosophy. 
The  divine  prophecy  which  was  pro- 
nounced previous  to  the  birth  of  Ish- 
mael,  was  so  completely  fulfilled  in  the 
subsequent  character  and  history  of  his 
descendants,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
immortal  impulses  of  the  human  soul, 
they  would  have  settled  down  in  hope- 
less and  unreflectingbarbarism.  Ishmael, 
doubtless,  received  the  doctrine  of  some 
religion  from  his  mother;  but  the  people 
who  sprang  from  him  early  adopted 
Saboeism,  the  grossest  and  most  ancient 
form  of  idolatry  in  the  world.  Their 
notions  as  to  spiritual  existence,  and 
future  life,  were  so  extremely  vague,  that 
immortality  itself  was  denied  as  exten- 
sively as  it  was  believed.  The  most 
thoughtful  of  these  idolaters  framed  a 
system  of  divine  government  not  much 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  though  rather  more 
pure ;  including  a  mediation  of  the  good 
on  behalf  of  the  bad  :  there  are  gleams 
of  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  contained  in 
some  ancient  Arabian  work  ;  but  that 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  their  having 
the  Book  of  Job  in  their  possession,  and 
is  attributable,  not  to  philosophy  or 
invention,  but  to  an  inspired  book.  For 
many  ages  their  whole  history,  as  a  war- 
like, wandering,  and  cruel  people,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  nations 
which  cultivated  learning  in  quietness 
and  peace  ;  and  when,  in  after  ages,  they 
had  built  the  city  of  Teman,  with  much 
taste  and  elegance  ;  and  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  prudent  and 
the  wise  dwelt  there  ;  they  were  preparing, 
not  for  the  spread  of  philosophy  and 
wisdom  ;  but  only  that  by  their  digaiity 
and  might;  the  divine  purposes  of  their 


overthrow  might  more  effectually  display 
the  power  of  Jehovah.  The  early  history 
of  Arabia  is,  however,  so  obscure  and 
uncertain,  that  till  the  age  of  Mahomet, 
the  Arabs  possessed,  in  fact,  no  authen- 
tic records  of  their  own  nation.  This 
notice  of  Arabia  should  properly  have 
followed  that  of  Chaldea,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  trace  the  subject  by  one  direct 
line  of  descent,  through  the  countries 
mo^  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
from  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  the 
coming  of  the  Saviour. 

From  the  national  importance  of 
Rome,  I  ought  now,  perhaps,  to  de- 
scribe its  philosophy;  but  the  early 
Romans  no  sooner  beheld  the  cities  of 
the  Grecians,  their  temples,  their  schools, 
and  their  sacrifices,  than  it  became  the 
object  of  their  ambition  to  imitate  and 
possess  them  all.  The  difference  between 
the  philosophy  of  the  two  countries  is  very 
trifling — the  Italians  adopted  the  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  adhered  to  it  very 
closely,  without  effecting  many  altera- 
tions. Amongst  the  various  schools  and 
theories  which  opened  to  their  minds,  the 
Romans,  of  course,  adopted  those  which 
most  easily  blended  with  their  wishes, 
warmed  their  sympathies,  and  harmo- 
nized with  their  character.  Hence  stoi- 
cism became  prevalent  amongst  them; 
from  their  hardy  and  half-civilized  nature, 
they  were  ready  to  adopt  the  stern  theory ; 
the  more  reflective  among  them  became 
Platonists,  and  the  most  corrupt  became 
Epicureans :  the  sceptical  principles  of 
the  latter  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Empiric  school  at  Rome;  this,  which 
was  little  better  than  direct  Atheism,  was 
the  only  important  change  wrought  by 
the  Romans  upon  the  Greek  system: 
in  dialectics  they  followed  Aristotle  to 
the  letter;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
if,  while  they  adopted  these  theories, 
their  nation  had  risen  to  powerful  and 
supreme  greatness  ;  it  required  a  mightier 
hand  than  that  of  Cicero  to  break  the 
chain  which  bound  their  intellects  and 
their  hearts  to  the  altars  of  their  national 
faith  and  reason. 

Before  entering  on  the  argument  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  to  be  drawn  from 
these  premises,  it  would  be  desirable,  if 
time  allowed,  to  notice  the  effect  of 
these  theories  upon  the  laws,  literature, 
and  morals  of  the  various  nations ;  an 
inquiry  full  of  interest,  involving  the 
progressive  changes  of  opinion,  and  the 
alterations  in  social  and  public  life: 
those  views  should  then  be  contrasted 
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with  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
the  Jews,  under  the  guidance  of  truth 
and  revelation  :  the  keenest  satire  that 
man  could  express,  would  fall  short  of 
the  derision  with  which  we  might  treat 
some  of  these  sages,  even  from  their  own 
actions  ;  they  had  in  the  latest  days  of 
Athenian  wisdom  crowned  all  their  errors 
by  the  one  great  act  of  dedicating  an 
altar  to  Mie  Unknown  God.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  over  one  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  results,  that  of  war;  in 
which  it  will  be  found  that  ancient  wars 
were  declared  and  carried  on  in  entire 
repugnance  to  those  maxims  which  have 
since  been  considered,  as  forming  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  which  are  moulded 
into  an  almost  perfect  system  in  the 
writings  of  Vattel  and  Puffendorf,  Pluto, 
not  Mars,  should  have  been  the  god  of 
war;  indeed  the  pagan  ancient  philo- 
sophy seems  to  have  been  as  incapable 
of  determining  the  rights  of  man,  as  of 
revealing  the  will  of  God. 

From  this  history,  I  remark  first,  that 
the  extremely  slow  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  discovery,  unfits  it  to  be  the 
standard  of  vital  truth.  Cycle  after 
cycle  passed  away,  age  after  age,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  and  doctrine  after 
doctrine  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two-thousand 
years,  men  were  no  nearer  the  truth  than 
when  they  first  indulged  their  dreams  on 
the  plains  of  Chaldea;  but,  even  if  they 
had  at  length  discovered  the  truth,  how 
utterly  useless  was  the  discovery  of  life 
to  those  who  had  perished  during  their 
inquiries !  If  true  in  its  foundation,  it 
was  so  various  in  its  details,  that  it 
was  the  study  of  a  life  to  comprehend 
it ;  and,  if  left  to  man,  by  force  of  induc- 
tion to  raise  the  structure,  it  would  still 
bo  an  unfinished  Babel.  Christianity  on 
the  contrary,  is  simple,  perfect,  and 
Divine. 

Secondly.  The  nature  of  the  human 
faculties  prevents  their  discovering  the 
mysteries  of  divinity  without  assistance. 
The  mind  of  itself  can  only  work  out  its 
own  ideas ;  those  ideas  are  the  result  of 
observation  or  consciousness;  observation 
cannot  apply  to  an  incomprehensible  and 
invisible  God ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  creature  can  never  rise  so  high  in 
nature  or  sublimity,  as  to  resemble  that 
of  the  Creator.  The  true  idea  of  divinity 
and  of  a  Creator  is  therefore  infinitely 
nobler  than  our  spontaneous  ideas  can 
depicture ;  and  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  great  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
small,  we  must  resort  to  analysis,  and 


by  examination  of  parts,  endeavour  to 
heighten  our  ideas  of  the  whole;  but  still 
the  moral  superiority  and  supremacy  of 
God  in  every  attribute  or  part,  will  as 
far  exceed  the  vividness  of  our  thoughts 
and  the  intensity  of  our  feelings  as  his 
power  surpasses  our  own  :  and  hence  our 
unassisted  notions  can  never  aspire  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  tiie  infinite;  much  less 
can  we  be  competent  to  discover  what 
practical  forms  of  devotion,  or  acts  of  re- 
ligion, can  qualify  us  for  tiie  sublime  des- 
tiny of  living  with  him  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  beatitude.  The  whole  history  we 
have  traced  is  an  ample  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  fact.  Christianity 
admits  it,  for  it  declares  that  *^  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NOTES  AND 
SKETCHES. 

No.  XII. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    EMINENT    PIETY 
TO    A    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHER. 

"  O  God !  what  offering  shall  I  give 
To  thee,  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies  ? 

My  spirit,  soul,  and  tlesh,  receive, 
A  holy,  living  sacrifice. 

Small  as  it  is,  'tis  all  my  store; 

More  should'st  thou  have,  if  I  had  more  ?" 

C,  Wkslky. 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  ought  to  be 
marked  by  the  proyninence  and  elevation 
of  his  religious  character.  No  office  is 
more  momentous  than  his;  no  labors 
more  arduous;  no  difficulties  more 
trying;  and  no  responsibilities  are  more 
affecting  and  awful;  therefore,  eminent 
piety  should  essentially  characterise  him, 
and  be  developed  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments— all  his  exertions.  If  there  be 
eminent  piety  possessed  by  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  it  will  induce  him  to  form 
a  cojTect  and  an  exalted  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  engagements  which  occupy 
his  attention.  His  elevated  religious  cha- 
racter will  give  to  him  discriminating, 
profound,  and  elevated  views  of  the 
undertaking  to  which  he  is  devoted; 
while  he  sees  that  no  undertaking  is 
more  self-denying  and  laborious,  he  will 
also  see  that  no  undertaking  is  more 
noble  in  its  objects.  He  perceives  that 
he  is  laboring  with  ministers  of  the 
word — and  co-operating  with  the  entire 
church  of  God.  He  is  endeavoring  to 
secure,  not  only  the  mental,  but  the 
moral  and  spiritual  illumination  of  the 
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young.  He  is  dealing  with  the  soul,  and 
he  is  supremely  anxious  that  the  soul, 
at  an  early  period,  may  be  operated  on 
by  divine  grace,  and  transformed  in  the 
tone  of  its  thoughts,  passions,  and 
desires,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  wants 
to  see  the  character  formed  in  the  mould 
of  the  gospel,  beautified  with  the 
Saviour's  image — regulated  by  Christian 
principles — sanctified  by  the  love  of 
Jesus — and  ennobled  by  devout  aspira- 
tions after  the  glory  and  perfection  of 
heaven.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
teacher  can  form  these  views,  cherish 
tliese  desires— and  aim  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  stupendous  objects, 
unless  he  be  the  partaker  of  eminent 
piety.  But,  let  a  teacher  cultivate 
eminent  holiness,  and  he  will  never 
enter  the  Sunday  school,  without  feeling 
what  a  work  that  is  to  which  he  is 
pledged— and  what  a  high  and  holy 
temper  he  is  bound  to  maintain.  He 
will  never  meet  with  his  youthful  charge, 
without  considering  the  Master  whom  he 
serves — the  object  at  which  he  should 
uniformly  aim — and  the  great  and 
infinitely  important  results  commensurate 
with  eternity  itself,  with  which  all  his 
labours  are  associated.  These  will  be 
the  views  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he 
is  engaged ;  this  will  be  the  exalted 
estimate  formed  respecting  the  duties  of 
the  office  which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil,  as 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  eternity. 

— "  His  mind  to  heaven  will  spring, 
On  lofty  pinion  borne." — 

If  there  be  eminent  piety  possessed 
by  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  it  will 
induce  him  to  enter  with  a  spirit  of 
fervor  on  the  duties  which  he  is  expected 
to  discharge.  He  will  be  no  trifler:  his 
religion  will  render  him  serious  and  in 
earnest.  He  will  be  noslumberer:  his 
love  to  Christ  will  keep  him  awake,  and 
enable  him  to  maintain  unceasing 
vigilance.  He  will  be  no  laggard ;  his 
attachment  to  the  children,  and  his 
anxiety  to  benefit  their  souls,  will 
compel  him  to  be  at  his  post,  and  to 
prosecute  every  effort  for  the  spiritual 
welfare,  and  eternal  salvation  of  "  those 
precious  immortals,''  entrusted  for  a 
season,  to  his  care.  The  grand  reason 
why  there  is  so  little  life  in  many 
Sunday  schools,  and  so  little  animation 
and  energy  discovered,  is,  evidently, 
this,  because  there  is  so  little  real  piety. 
Teachers  want  more  love  to  Christ — 
greater  deadness  to  the  world — more 
exalted    holiness— and    more    realising 


views  of  eternity.  Many  schools  are 
inconsiderable  in  numbers— and  cold  in 
effort,  because  Ihe  teachers  are  cold  in 
their  religion.  There  is  a  want  of 
decisiveness  and  elevation  in  their 
religious  character.  There  is  not  that 
commanding  energy — that  ardent  love — 
that  unlimited  ,  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer — exhibited,  which  he  at  once 
expects  and  requires.  » 

If  Sunday  school  teachers  live  near 
to  Jesus,  and  maintain  habitual  com- 
munion with  that  adorable  Being  whom 
their  souls  ought  supremely  to  love  and 
honor,  they  cannot  be  indifferent  or 
sluggish  in  the  presence  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  They  will  enter  the  school 
with  promptitude  and  delight ;  the 
Sabbath  will  be  their  happiest  day ;  they 
will  be  "filled  with  the  spirit;"  they 
will  be  all  life  and  animation,  in 
addressing  their  youthful  charge  on  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  they  will  dread  more 
than  the  existence  or  prevalence  of 
lukewarm  and  apathetic  emotions,  with 
regard  to  the  work  which  should  engage 
all  their  energies. 

If  there  be  eminent  piety  possessed 
by  a  Sunday  school  teacher  it  will 
induce  him  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of 
every  child  entrusted  to  his  care.  There 
will  be  no  undue  fondness  to  one,  while 
another  is  comparatively  disregarded. 
He  will  guard  against  all  undesirable 
and  sinful  preferences.  He  will  con- 
template every  child  as  a  sinner,  and 
view  that  child  as  a  being  needing 
mercy.  He  will  sedulously  inquire, 
"  what  can  I  do  in  order  that  each  child 
in  my  class  may  receive  present  benefit, 
and  enjoy  a  special  blessing  from  heaven, 
which  shall  be  realised  in  life,  in  death, 
and  for  ever?"  Now  this  inquiry 
induces  him  to  ascertain  the  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  of  each  young 
person  in  his  class;  with  as  much 
wisdom,  seriousness  and  energy  as 
possible,  he  endeavors  to  adapt  his 
instructions  and  efforts,  to  the  specific 
peculiarities  of  each  child,  over  whose 
spiritual  interests  he  is  commanded  to 
watch.  How  does  the  eminently  pious 
teacher  long  to  bring  each  child  to  the 
Best  Friend  of  children!  How  does  he 
yearn  over  them  with  all  the  compassion 
of  a  servant  of  God  !  How  does  he 
grieve,  when  witnessiny;-  the  inattention, 
apathy,  or  obliquity,  of  any  of  the  young 
that  he  instructs !  How  does  he  exult 
when  any  of  them  give  hopeful  evidence 
that  they  love  the  Saviour.     It  is  almost 
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too  mucli  for  his  spirit,  he  is  so  full  of 
wonder,  joy,  and  praise,  when  one  of 
the  children  is  brought  effectually  to 
Jesus  through  his  instrumentality. 
While  he  is  all  humility,  still  he  is 
transported  to  think  that  he  shall  have 
one  child  in  his  class,  translated  to 
paradise,  to  be  a  gem  in  the  Saviour's 
diadem  for  ever.  Without  eminent 
piety,  a  Sunday  school  teacher  could  not 
think,  and  feel,  in  this  manner,  but  being 
under  the  influence  of  its  principles  and 
spirit,  these  must  be  his  emotions,  these 
must  be  his  desires.  Happy  teacher ! 
thus  to  labor  to  bring  little  children  to 
God,  and,  at  last,  to  meet  them  in 
paradise ! 

If  there  be  eminent  piety  possessed 
by  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  it  will 
induce  him  to  tuaintain  uniform  con- 
sistency before  the  children.  He  will 
act  from  high  principle,  therefore  he 
must  be  consistent.  The  love  of  Christ 
will  constrain  and  habitually  control  him, 
therefore,  he  must  be  consistent.  The 
truly  pious  teacher  will  be  no  trifler 
before  the  children.  There  is  nothing 
which  he  will  more  studiously  shun  than 
levity.  He  is  much  afraid  of  injuring 
the  young,  by  his  example  ;  by  any  want 
of  attention,  prudence,  or  seriousness. 
He  knows  that  the  young  are  very  quick 
observers.  He  has  often  found  how 
carefully  and  accurately  they  read 
character,  hence,  he  sees  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  all  wisdom  and  wariness 
before  them.  Where  there  is  eminent 
piety  in  a  teacher,  his  consistent  and 
exemplary  deportment  will  be  seen  in 
all  things — by  his  punctuality, — by  his 
mildness — by  his  patience — by  his 
prayers — by  the  manner  in  which  he 
converses  with  the  children — and  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  attends  to  comparative 
trifles  in  the  school.  This  is  soon 
perceived  even  by  children,  and  often 
very  powerfully  felt.  The  writer  asked 
a  little  boy,  a  few  years  ago,  why  he  was 
so  fond  of  his  teacher,  and  he  was  startled 
with  the  child's  prompt  and  almost 
instinctive  reply,  "  because  my  teacher 
likes  God  so  much."  Oh,  teachers !  if 
you  want  to  adorn,  and  recommend  your 
instructions,  and  to  bless  your  respective 
charges,  nudntaui  bhunclcss  consistency, 
and  ever  remember  that  children  often 
look  much  more  at  your  spirit  and 
deportment,  than  they  regard  even  your 
counsels,  however  excellent  and  striking 
your  instructions  may  be. 

If  there  be  eminent  piety  possessed  by 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  it  will  induce 


him  to  discharge  every  duty  with  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ  in  prospect.  He 
will  have  the  awful  scenes  of  the  last 
day  passing  in  dread  array,  most  vividly 
before  his  imagination,  and  exciting  him 
to  manifest  the  utmost  diligence,  fervor, 
and  seriousness,  which  he  can  command. 
His  ruling  desire  is  to  meet  his  Lord 
aud  Judge,  eventually,  with  joy,  and 
not  with  grief;  with  delight  and  exulta- 
tion, and  not  with  consternation  and 
horror.  Eminent  religion,  then,  pos- 
sessed by  a  teacher,  will  induce  him 
always  to  realise  another  world,  and  to 
have,  as  it  were,  the  final  tribunal'before 
him.  "  What  bliss  to  be  found  faithful 
then !  to  meet  the  approving  eye  of  my 
Lord  then  !  to  receive  his  gracious  and 
welcome  announcement,  that  he  accepted 
my  labors  then!  what  transport!  to 
bring  with  me  some  dear  children,  as 
the  reward  of  my  exertions — as  the  fruits 
of  my  prayers — as  the  crown  of  my 
rejoicing  for  ever!"  This  is  how  the 
eminently  pious  teacher  feels  with 
eternity  in  view. 

He  watches,  he  teaches,  he  warns,  he 
encourages,  he  prays,  as  one  who  must 
give  account  of  himself  to  God.  He 
knows  that  the  Judge  stands  before  the 
door  of  the  Sunday  school,  as  well  as  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  domestic 
habitation ;  and,  therefore,  he  meets  with 
the  children,  as  though  he  should  next 
meet  with  his  Judge.  He  wishes  to 
present  all  his  children  before  his 
Saviour  with  joy,  consequently,  he  is 
very  faithful  in  his  counsels  and  warn- 
ings, and  very  assiduous  in  his  efforts, 
knowing  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand. 

"  And  the  poor  service  I  have  done, 
Meet  a  divine  reward  !" 

Sunday    school    teachers !  never    be 

indifferent    to    the    value     of    exalted 

personal  religion  !  if  any  persons  should 

live   near  to  God — should  be  much  in 

prayer — should    be  patterns  to  others, 

and,  especially,  to  the  young,  you  are 

the  persons.     Do  you  wish  toco-operate 

with  Christian  ministers?  cherish  eminent 

piety.      Do     you    wish    to     have    the 

blessings  of  many  dear  children,  brought 

to    heaven     by   your    instrumentality  ? 

cherish  eminent  piety.     Do  you  wish, 

at    last,   to   stand     before    the    Lamb, 

without     dismay,    and    to   receive   the 

conqueror's  crown?  then,  cherish  eminent 

piety. 


— "  Aim  now  to  live  for  God, 
Your  home  you'll  find  at  last !" 

Fetersfield. 


T.  W. 
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MORAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

By  Henry  Dunn. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that "  truth, 
considered  in  itself,  and  in  the  effects 
natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  of,  as  a 
gentle  spring  or  water-source,  warm 
from  the  genial  earth,  and  breathing  up 
into  the  snow-drift  that  is  piled  over 
and  around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the 
obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character, 
and  as  it  makes  its  way  increases  its 
stream;  and  should  it  be  arrested  in  its 
course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers 
delay,  not  loss,  and  waits  only  for  a  change 
in  the  wind  to  awaken  and  again  roll 
onwards."* 

So  would  I  describe  the  present 
relative  position  of  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion. The  scattering  abroad  of  knowledge, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  elements 
of  science  among  the  people,  may,  for  a 
time,  like  the  snow-drift  which  covers 
the  fountain,  appear  to  impede,  rather 
than  advance,  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  is  in  truth  only  destined  to  acce- 
lerate its  progress.  The  quiet  but 
insinuating  master  influence  beneath,  is 
silently  gathering  strength  from  the 
apparent  hinderance,  and  preparing  to 
break  forth  afresh  with  the  force  and 
volume  of  a  torrent. 

Many  amiable  and  excellent  persons 
are  slow  to  perceive  this;  they  are  hard 
to  be  persuaded,  that  whatever  is  gained 
for  knowledge  must  eventually  be  gained 
for  Christianity;  and  they  tremble,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  dicates  of 
faith  and  reason  alike  call  upon  them  to 
rejoice.  Hence  it  happens,  that  while 
many,  influenced  by  selfishness  and  pride, 
openly  mourn  over  ''  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  reason  from  a  legion  of  de- 
vils," because  it  involves  "the  loss  of  a 
herd  of  swine ;"  others,  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  stand 
by  unconcerned,  as  this  great  work  of 
humanity  and  religion  falters  in  its  course, 
or  at  best,  urges  its  way  by  slow  and 
painful  steps.  I  trust  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  to  you,  Sedulously  avoid 
this  mischievous  error. 

Never  give  place  for  a  moment  to  the 
idea,  that  intellectual  advancement  is  in 
any  degree  unfavourable  to  moral  im- 
provement, or  imagine  that  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  promote  true  Christianity 
by  exclusive  attention  to  religious  instruc- 
tion.  While  you  are  deeply  anxious  that 

*  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


all  you  teach  should  be  based  upon  the 
gospel,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  never  forget  that  children  have 
duties  to  perform  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next,  and  that  it  is  cruelty,  as  well 
as  folly,  to  deprive  them  of  any  natural 
right,  under  the  pretext  of  extraordinary 
care  for  their  spiritual  interests.  Rightly 
understood,  the  two  invariably  coincide  ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  intellect  is  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  the  heart;* 
"reason"  is  "assisted  by  faith,"  and 
"taste"  is  "purified  by  devotion." 
Keeping  this  cautionary  remark  in  view, 
I  may  now  Venture  to  say,  "Gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  mind,"  and  bend  your 
undivided  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  ultimate  object  of  all  your 
labours — the  production  of  good  moral 
and  religious  influences. 

And  here  allow  me  to  offer  you  one 
word  of  preliminary  advice.  It  is  this  : — 
Take  rational  and  scriptural  vieivs  of  the 
yiature  of  the  being  on  which  your  influence 
is  to  be  exerted.  If  you  set  out  with 
the  idea,  that  the  heart  of  a  child  is  a 
fountain  of  love  and  purity,— -that  its 
affections,  untainted  by  evil,  will  natu- 
rally gush  forth  towards  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  when  presented  to  its  notice, — 
that  its  mind  is  a  white  and  pure  tablet, 
on  which  you  may  inscribe  what  you 
will; — I  say,  if,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  voice  of  Scripture  and  of  reason,  you 
take  up  with  these  miserable  sentimen- 
talities, your  disappointment  is  sure  to 
be  both  bitter  and  complete.  Rest 
assured,  that  "  folly  is  bound  up  in  the 
heart,"  even  "of  a  child"  and  regulate 
your  expectations  accordingly. 

Against  an  opposite  error,  that  of 
supposing  fas  some  doj  that  since  God 
alone  can  change  the  heart,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  dispositions  is 
altogether  out  of  our  reach,  I  trust  you 
need  scarcely  be  warned.  This  is  a 
monstrous  presumption,  and  can  never 
be  too  severely  reprobated.  All  expe- 
rience—the history  of  the  church  in  all 
ages— goes  to  prove,  that  while  at  various 
periods  the  world  has  been  startled  and 
instructed  by  the  sudden  and  permanent 
conversion  of  large  rmmbers  of  the 
profligate  and  the  profane,— the  "salt  of 
the  earth,"  the  benefactors  of  the  world, 
whether  considered  individually  or  in  the 

*  The  committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  state  in  their  report  on  scliools 
in  the  Ilighhuids,  that  those  in  ivhich  the  greatest 
variety  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted,  are 
most  distinguished  by  a  religious  character. 
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aggregate,  have  generally  been  gathered 
from  the  habitations  of  the  amiable,  the 
intelligent,  and  the  devout. 

In  moral  education,  a  twofold  work 
has  to  be  accomplished  :  "the  faculty  of 
reason  must  be  taught  how  to  judge 
rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil  ;"*  and  the  habit  of  acting  rightly 
must  be  formed,  in  order  that  the  ima- 
gination, the  passions,  and  the  affections, 
may  be  accustomed  to  bow  to  the 
decisions  of  reason,  when  thus  enlightened 
and  strengthened.  The  first  of  these, 
(the  formation  of  right  judgments,)  has 
long  been  a  primary  object  of  our  efforts ; 
the  last,  fthe  formation  of  habits  and  the 
regulation  of  emotions  J  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived that  share  of  attention  which  its 
paramount  importance  demands.  It 
may  be  worth  inquiry,  whether  more 
cannot  be  done  in  this  way  than  has 
hitherto  been  considered  practicable. 

Toaccomplish  any  good  at  all,  however, 
remember,  the  affections  of  your  'pupils 
must  be  secured.  If  they  do  not  love 
you,  they  will  repel  all  your  attempts  to 
do  them  good .  There  must  be  sympathy 
betvi'een  you  and  them,  or  all  your  efforts 
to  influence  them  will  be  vain.  Your 
first  step,  therefore,  must  be,  to  secure  a 
place  in  their  most  agreeable  associations. 
When  your  presence  and  society  is  a 
source  of  joy,  it  may  easily  be  made  the 
occasion  of  benefit.  I  have  already  said 
so  much  on  the  art  of  obtaining  influence, 
("Letter  III.)  that  I  need  scarcely  add. 
It  will  not  be  gained  by  indulgence.  Mr. 
Abbot  has  truly  said,  "It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature,  that  indul- 
gence never  awakens  gratitude  or  love 
in  the  heart  of  a  child."  Firmness 
regulated  by  kindness, — a  kindness  not 
only  felt,  but  expressed  in  acts  of  sym- 
pathy and  love, — will  alone  secure  any 
efficient  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
young. 

I  would  here,  however,  again  request 
you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  kind  of 
influence  which  the  teacher  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  can  exercise  over  his 
pupils,  is  in  many  respects  very  different 
from  that  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
by  a  wise  parent  or  tutor.  It  must  be, 
.IS  1  have  before  said,  influence  exerted 
for  the  most  part,  not  on  the  individual, 
but  on  the  mass,  and  consequently,  to  a 
great  extent,  through  the  agency  of  ge- 
neral arrangements,  rather  than  of  personal 
intercourse.     If  particular  children  are 

<>it"^up  ni  tfifl! •♦^Hooker. 


selected,  as  the  occasional  companions  of 
the  teacher  out  of  school-hours,  (and  this 
is  highly  desirable,)  the  favoured  few, 
thus  brought  into  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  fellowship  with  himself,  must, 
on  this  principle,  be  instructed,  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  their  individual 
benefit,  as  that  from  them  may  go  forth 
an  influence,  which  shall  extend  itself 
over  the  little  community  in  which  they 
dwell. 

But  to  proceed:  in  all  attempts  to 
exercise  moral  influence  over  the  young, 
the  faithful  inculcation  of  Divine  T?'uth. 
from  the  Bible  is  the  first  point  to  be 
regarded.  To  enlarge  upon  the  excel- 
lency of  Scripture,  or  to  show  its  adapta- 
tion to  all  the  wants  of  humanity,  is  here, 
I  trust,  unnecessary.  Were  the  book  the 
production  of  man  only,  unassisted  by 
inspiration, — did  it  carry  with  it  no 
rebuke, — did  it  leave  sin  untouched, — 
would  it  but  cease  to  be  an  accuser,  or 
agree  to  descend  from  the  judgment-seat, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that, 
containing,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has 
well  said  it  does,  "more  true  sublimity, 
more  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains, 
both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could 
be  collected  within  the  same  compass 
from  all  other  books,  which  were  ever 
composed  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom," — 
it  would  at  once  push  aside  all  competitors, 
and  be  extensively  and  anxiously  incor- 
porated into  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  foundation  and  corner-stone 
of  all  improvement.  Why  it  does  not 
occupy  such  a  place  we  all  know  too 
well.* 

I  should  say  then,  first  of  all,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  every  child  have,  every  day, 
so)ne  poi'tion  of  Divine  truth,  however 
small,  stored  up  in  its  understanding  and 
memory.  It  is  the  reiteration,  day  after 
day,  of  truth  upon  the  mind,  that  makes 

*  Fellenberg's  observations  on  this  subject  are 
striking;  and  as  coming  from  him,  they  may  have 
weiglit  in  quarters  where  scarcely  any  other 
individual  would  be  heard.  lie  says,  *' We  see  in 
our  day,  that  every  thing  which  parents,  which 
nature,  which  conscience,  and  the  observation  oT 
our  own  hearts  can  accomplish,  for  the  moral 
development  of  children,  is  inadequate.  Let  this 
f'the  Old  Testament^  be  the  first  history  presented 
to  the  child,  and  let  him  be  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible."  Of  himself  he  says,  "  We 
establish  our  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  genuine 
Christianity.  We  proceed  in  the  connnencement 
of  our  labours,  upon  the  essential  principles  and 
conditions  of  the  gospel.  The  best  practical 
example  for  the  educator  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Saviour  of  men;  and  in  the  result  we  should  aim 
at  no  other  object,  than  the  realization  of  that 
kingdom  of  God  to  which  he  has  directed  man- 
kind." 
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the  impression.  To  be  remembered, 
however,  it  must  interest;  and  to  interest, 
it  must  be  understood.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  the  catechetical  form  of  instruc- 
tion, which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  defines 
it  is  simply  '^asking  questions,  and 
correcting  the  answers,"  will  doubtless 
be  found  in  general  the  most  appropriate. 
The  practice  of  reading  from  a  book  a 
certain  number  of  prescribed  questions, 
and  hearing  the  child  repeat  by  rote  the 
words  which  are  set  down  for  him  as  the 
answers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  value. 
I  may  be  wrong, — many  wise  and  good 
men  differ  from  me  on  this  point;  but  in 
my  view,  no  catechetical  instruction  is 
worthy  the  name,  in  which  the  answer 
given  by  the  child  does  not  suggest  the 
succeeding  question. 

Illustrations  of  an  interesting  character 
from  "  the  world  without,"  should  at  all 
times  be  anxiously  sought.  Such  a  text, 
for  instance,  as  Jer.  viii.  7,  might  very 
properly  introduce  a  brief  account  of  the 
habits  and  migration  of  birds.  Where 
is  the  child  who  would  not  receive  a 
deeper  impression  from  the  lesson  it 
conveys,  by  associating  with  it  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  departure  of  the 
swallow  on  the  approach  of  winter  ?  In 
like  manner,  EccJ.  i.  7,  would  seem 
naturally  to  lead  you  to  explain  the 
evaporation  which  is  constantly  taking 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  deep ; — 
how  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the  Rhone, 
the  Ebro,  the  Danube,  the  Nieper,  and 
the  Don,  pour  themselves  incessantly 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  still  does 
not  increase  in  size.  You  will  soon  see 
how  deep  an  interest  will  be  excited,  on 
finding  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  in  this  single  text:  "Unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  they  return  again"  The  form- 
ation of  coralline  rocks  and  islands,  is 
another  remarkable  phenomenon,  which 
may  be  made  forcibly  to  illustrate  Divine 
truth.  The  minuteness  of  the  insect, 
and  the  gigantic  character  of  the  work  it 
performs,  strikingly  teach  how  weak  and 
humble  is  the  instrumentality  by  which 
God  often  accomplishes  his  mightiest 
purposes.  In  this  way  the  agreement 
which  subsists  between  nature  and 
revelation  might  be  strongly  impressed. 


WAS    THE    MISSIONARY    MORRISON    EDU- 
CATED IN    A    SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers^  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  queries  relative 
to  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  being  a  scholar 
in  some  Sunday  school  in  Newcastle,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  have  made  the  requisite 
enquiries,  and  find  from  the  personal 
testimony  of  his  sister  and  another  female, 
both  of  whom  were  instructed  at  the 
High  Bridge  Presbyterian  Chapel,  New- 
castle, in  the  same  classes,  and  at  the 
same  period,  that  the  school  in  question 
was  conducted  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
plan,  as  in  Scotland;  and  consisted  of 
the  young  people  belonging  to  the 
congregation,  male  and  female.  The 
exercises  were  wholly  catechetical,  to- 
gether with  the  repetition  of  the  texts 
preached  from  during  the  day  ;  and  were 
concluded  by  exhortation  and  prayer. 
The  minister,  the  late  Rev.  John  Hutton, 
usually  conducted  the  whole  of  the 
exercises,  though,  occasionally,  assisted 
by  a  gentleman,  who  was  then  a  tutor 
in  the  town,  and  is  now  a  minister  of 
one  of  the  kirks  in  Dundee.  Reading 
was  not  taught,  nor  were  any  lay  teachers, 
either  paid  or  gratuitous,  from  the  con- 
gregation employed. 

The  precise  times  at  which  Robert 
Morrison  entered  and  left  the  school, 
are  not  distinctly  recollected ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  years 
1792  to  1793.  The  number  of  pupils 
were  sufficient  to  fill  four  large  square 
pews  in  the  front  of  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  and  might  average  from  60  to 
70  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  the 
children  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  congregation. 
In  confirmation  of  the  above  statements. 
Dr.  Morrison,  when  on  a  visit  to  New- 
castle, before  his  return  to  China,  when 
preaching  in  the  above  chapel,  dwelt 
with  feelings  of  devout  gratitude  on  the 
religious  advantages  which  he  had  en- 
joyed, when  a  boy,  in  that  chapel ;  and 
during  the  discourse,  he  pointed  to  the 
identical  place  in  the  pew  below  him,  in 
which  he  had  so  many  years  ago  repeated 
his  catechism,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises ;  and  observed  that,  to  these 
exercises,  under  the  divine  blessing,  he 
was  indebted  for  the  religious  impres- 
sions which  led  him,  in  after  life,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary. 

The  above,  I  hope,  will  be  considered 
sufficient  to  settle  the  points  in  question  ; 
and  from  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state- 
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ments  made  at  public  meetings  were,  on 
the  wliole,  correct;  and  had  the  school 
been  taught  north  of  the  Tweed,  there 
would  have  been  no  scruple  in  asserting 
that  Robert  Morrison  was  a  Sabbath 
sdtvlar,  as  schools  of  this  description,  in 
Scotland,  are  generally  superintended,  if 
not  conducted,  by  the  resident  minister. 
But  it  is,  after  all,  of  little  consequence, 
except  to  establish  the  position  that 
"  religious  instruction  given  to  the  young 
on  the  Lord's  day,  whether  by  minister 
or  layman,  is  a  matter  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  is  calculated,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  multiply  the  members 
of  Christian  churches,  and  increase  the 
labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
Should  any  further  information  be  re- 
quired on  the  subject,  I  shall  at  all  times 
feel  happy  to  procure  it,  hoping,  that 
though  now  not  officially  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  1  am  still 
labouring  in  my  own  locality  to  promote 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  those 
blessed  institutions,  which  are  so  dear  to 
all  our  hearts.  "    J.  R.  Wilson. 

B(yundari/  Cottage, 

Gateshead,  Wth  Jan.,  1840. 


ADDITIONAL    TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  James  Morrison,  a  nephew  of 
the  Doctor,  and  one  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hutton's  class  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Doctor,  states,  that  ^' Dr.  Morrison  was 
not  a  Sunday  scholar ;  as  there  were  no 
Sunday  schools  then  in  Newcastle,  ex- 
cept at  the  Methodist  chapel.  The  class 
in  which  the  Doctor  and  I  were  taught, 
was  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  IL  It  met  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  time  till  seven 
o'clock,  was  occupied  in  repeating 
catechism,  psalms,  and  Scripture.  At 
seven  o'clock,  Mr.  H.  gave  us  an  address 
on  some  suitable  subject,  and  then  dis- 
missed us.  Mr.  H.  frequently  called 
upon  some  of  his  pupils  to  repeat  their 
tasks  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
congregation." 

I  was  then  directed  to  a  female  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Doctor,  and  a  pupil  in  the  school  all  the 
time  he  was  there.  From  her  I  have 
gathered  as  follows, — The  school  was 
begun  by  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  when 
he  came  to  his  charge  from  Scotland. 
It  was  divided  into  four  classes,  and 
consisted  generally  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
children,  boys  and  girls.     They  sat  in 


four  pews  of  the  chapel;  met  at  six 
o'clock,  p.m.  every  Sunday,  and  staid 
in  till  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
The  time  was  occupied  in  repeating 
psalms,  paraphrases,  catechisms,  and 
Scripture;  and  in  questioning  the  chil- 
dren on  the  texts  of  the  day,  and  the 
heads  and  divisions  of  the  subjects. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  of  the  congregation;  and  it  often 
happened  to  be  the  best  attended  of  any 
of  the  Sunday  services.  The  school 
was  conducted  thus  by  the  minister 
generalli/  for  twelve  years.  Sometimes, 
a  Mr  Johnson,  a  private  teacher  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  this  town,  took 
the  charge  of  the  school. 

She  fully  believes  that  the  school  was 
open  to  any  child,  and  not  confined  to 
those  of  her  congregation.  From  these 
statements,  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
Dr.  M.  was  a  Sunday  scholar,  in  a 
Scotch-conducted  sabbath  evening  school. 
It  would  be  quite  as  true  to  deny,  that 
the  thousands  in  Scotland  who  are  thus 
assembled  on  the  sabbath  evening,  are 
not  Sunday  scholars,  as  to  affirm  that 
the  Doctor  was  not  a  Sunday  scholar. 
It  is  barely  true  to  say,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  H.'s  catechetical  class. 
He  was,  it  is  true.  But  that  catechetical 
class  was  not  a  private  one,  as  we  might 
suppose,  of  boys  or  young  men,  but  a 
division  of  only  one  fourth  of  a  school, 
containing  four  classes,  or  fifty  or  sixty 
children,  regularly  graduated  as  to 
ability.  And  these  were  publicly  taught 
in  a  chapel,  every  Sunday  evening. 

Quaj/  Side,  D.  II.  Wilson. 

Newcastle,  Qth  January,  1840. 


In  reference  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  Dr.  Morrison  was  a  Sunday  scholar, 
the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Sunday 
School  Magazine,  in  the  number  for 
September,  1838,  remarks: — 

"  This  is  a  popular  error.  He  never 
was  a  sabbath  school  scholar,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term.  He  did, 
indeed,  attend  a  sabbath  evening  school, 
conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  church 
of  which  his  parents  were  members, 
where  he  was  both  catechised  and  in- 
structed. But  the  school  was  exactly 
similar  to  the  sabbath  evening  schools 
in  Scotland — designed  for  religious  in- 
struction only,  and  not  to  teach  the 
elements  of  reading,  for  which,  in  Dr. 
M.'s  case,  there  was  no  necessity 
whatever." 
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Memoir  of  Thomaa  Cranfield.  By  his 
Sun.  12mo.pp.  ZO^i.  Fisher^  London, 
[1840.] 

Such  a  volume  as  the  present  was  cer- 
tainly due  not  merely  to  the  religious 
public,  but  likewise  to  the  memory  of 
a  most  distinguished  and  self-denying 
servant  of  God  ;  and  we  congratulate 
the  son  of  Mr.  Cranfield  on  the  admi- 
rable portraiture  of  his  honored  father, 
which  he  has  here  placed  before  us.  It 
exhibits  in  a  strong  and  striking  light, 
what  one  man,  by  his  own  individual 
and  almost  unassisted  energy,  may  ac- 
complish, on  a  large  scale,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  therefore  we 
hold  up  the  life  of  Cranfield,  as  here  de- 
lineated, as  a  pattern  and  model  for 
general  imitation.  It  is  truly  surprising 
— nay  it  is  almost  past  credence,  what 
this  wonderful  man,  by  his  own  uncon- 
querable energy,  was  enabled  to  achieve. 
We  may  safely  challenge  the  whole  ca- 
lendar of  saints  to  produce  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  consecrated  poverty  and  self- 
denial.  But  the  peculiar  feature  in  his 
remarkable  history,  and  that  which  spe- 
cially commends  his  character  to  our 
admiration,  is,  that  Cranfield  was  a 
thorough -going  Sunday  school  teacher — 
nay,  we  might  not  inaptly  call  him  an 
apostle.  His  primary  efforts  of  benevo- 
volence  are  coeval  with  the  earliest 
Sunday  schools  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  for  the  future  we  must 
recognize  him  as  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Sunday  school  system, 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  his  com- 
peers Robert  Raikes,  Ilanway,  Fox, 
Granville  Sharp,  Rowland  Iliil,  and 
Kemp  of  Iloxlon.  A  more  interesting 
piece  of  religious  biography  we  have 
never  perused. 

As  Mr.  Cranfield  performed  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  first  Sunday  school 
efibrts  in  this  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons, it  will  be  our  duty  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  brief  records  of 
his  labors  in  this  sphere  of  benevolence 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  following  extracts  are 
so  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  object  of 
this  Magazine,  that  any  preliminary  ob- 
servations are  rendered  utmecessary. 
In  our  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Cranfield, 
which  appeared  in  January,  1839,  it 
was  stated  that  he  "  established  sixteen 
r2 


Sunday  schools,  though  we  have  not 
the  particulars  of  each,"  The  volume 
before  us  supplies  the  deficiency  : — 

Notices  of  Ear/j/  Sunday  Schools, 

Kingsiand,  near  London. — About  the 
latter  end  of  1791,  Mr.  Cranfield.  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among 
the  poor,  opened  a  Sunday  school  at  his 
own  house,  and  was  assisted  In  the  work  by 
Mr.  Gould;  while  his  wife  instructed  the 
girls.  The  number  of  children  soon 
amounted  to  sixty  ;  and  his  room  being  too 
small,  he  removed  the  school  to  the  factory, 
where  the  gospel  was  preached  on  the 
Sabbath.  Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  the  factory,  Mr.  Cranfield  left  it 
in  the  hands  of  some  Christian  friends,  and 
proceeded  to 

Stoke  Newuigtim.—Here  he  opened 
another  school,  and  established  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  a  friend's  house,  named  Den- 
nington.  At  this  place  he  laboured  for  some 
time,  and  then  resigned  it  into  the  hands 
of  other  labourers,  and  opened  another  at 

Hornsey.—llere  he  hired  a  room  in  the 
Sexton's  house,  and  commenced  a  canvass 
for  children.  Several  attended,  and  many 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  were  brought  to  hear 
the  gospel.  The  place  being  small,  it  was 
proposed  to  assemble  the  people  in  the  open 
air.  Accordingly,  a  minister  having  been 
provided,  the  friends  were  collected  together 
from  Kingsiand,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Reyner,  and  the  gospel  trumpet  was  sounded 
at  Hornsey.  But  no  sooner  had  the  minister 
opened  his  commission,  than  the  whole 
village  was  in  an  uproar.  The  inhabitants, 
headed  by  a  rich  merchant,  and  several  per- 
sons of  influence  in  the  town,  came  in  a 
body  with  kettles,  drums,  rattles,  bells,  and 
clubs,  making  the  most  discordant  sounds  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  the  preacher 
still  continued  his  address  —and  the  mob, 
finding  that  noise  was  of  little  avail,  tried 
the  efiect  of  blows.  Some,  therefore,  went 
to  work  with  sticks,  and  others  with  stones, 
by  which  several  persons  were  injured,  and 
the  little  party  was  at  length  beaten  out  of 
the  village. 

But  Mr.  Cranfield  was  not  a  person  who 
could  be  put  down  in  this  way.  He  was 
determined  that  the  poor  should  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them,  therefore,  on  the 
following  morning,  he,  and  his  friends,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  police-office,  in  Worship- 
street,  and  took  out  warrants  against  the 
merchant  and  other  ring-leaders  of  the  mob, 
who  were  reprimanded  by  the  magistrate  ; 
and,  as  the  charge  was  not  pressed,  the 
offenders  were  dismissed,  after  having 
entered  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  vicar  now  sent  for  the  poor  sexton, 
and  threatened  him  with  dismissal  from  his 
office  ;  he,  thereupon, came  to  Mr.Cranfield, 
and  requested  him  to  remove  his  school  to 
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some  other  house.  With  this  request  Mr. 
C.  complied,  and  hired  a  room  at  the  west- 
end  of  the  village,  where  the  school  was 
continued ;  and  the  work  went  on  so  pros- 
perously, that,  eventually,  a  chapel  was 
built,  and  a  great  reformation  took  place  in 
that  benighted  neighbourhood. 

Bother liithe. — On  Palm  Sunday  morning, 
1797,  the  two  friends  met  at  Shoreditch 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the 
circulation  of  these  tracts  :*  Mr.  Burchett 
took  the  road  towards  Hornsey ;  and  Mr. 
Cranfield  that  towards  Whitechapel.  After 
distributing  them  in  this  direction,  Mr. C. 
returned  through  Thames-street,  and  cross- 
ing over  the  Bridge,  proceeding  to  Rother- 
hithe.  Here  he  was  struck  with  the  awful 
scenes  of  depravity  which  everywhere  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  and  he  immediately 
formed  the  resolution  of  forthwith  opening 
a  Sunday  school  in  this  abandoned  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  middle  of  the  week, 
therefore,  he  again  visited  it,  hired  a  room 
in  Adam-street,  and  issued  a  circular,  in- 
forming the  inhabitants  that  a  school  would 
be  opened  on  the  following  Sabbath  for 
gratuitous  instruction.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
therefore,  Mr.  C.  commenced  the  work  of 
instruction  ;  when  upwards  of  twenty  scho- 
lars attended.  At  this  time,  he  had  three 
children  living;  and  as  he  could  not  obtain 
any  other  assistant,  his  wife  attended  the 
school  with  him  every  Sabbath,  though  with 
an  infant  at  her  breast;  Mr.  C.  carried 
another  child  in  his  arms  ;  and  the  third 
was  left  at  home  with  a  female  servant. 
They  dined  in  the  school  room,  and  returned 
home  in  the  afternoon  to  tea.  The  number 
of  children  increasing  to  upwards  ot  one 
hundred,  Mr.  C.  applied  to  Thomas  Wilson, 
Esq.  for  assistance,  who  gave  him  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  to  some  ministers  ;  but  the 
only  help  he  could  obtain,  was  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  take  the  children  to  the 
Rev.  John  Townsend's  chapel,  Jamaica 
Row,  for  public  worship. 

The  more  Mr.  Cranfield  engaged  in  Sun- 
day school  instruction,  the  more  convinced 
he  became  of  its  great  importance  and 
utility  ;  and  now  being  assisted  at  Rother- 
hithe  by  some  members  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
congregation,  he,  in  December,  1797, 
opened  another  Sunday  school  in  a  brick- 
maker's  house,  near  the 

High  Crass,  Tottenham. — At  this  place 
were  several  youths  of  most  abandoned 
character,  and  he  calculated  upon  receiving 
much  annoyance  from  them  ;  but,  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  these  were  among  the 
earliest  who  applied  for  admission.  At  first 
they  were  rather  unruly,  but  the  firmness  of 
Mr.  C.,  tempered  by  kindness,  soon  reduced 
them  to  submission.  Some  of  them,  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  perceive  the  benefits 

*  A  tract  called  "  Palm  Sunday"  is  here 
referred  to. 


of  instruction,  formed  the  plan  of  meeting 
at  each  other's  houses  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
read  ;  and  to  facilitate  their  progress  in  this 
exercise,  they  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
boys  in  the  Bible  class,  for  which  they  al- 
lowed each  one  penny  per  week.  Four  of 
these  ringleaders  in  wickedness  were  sub- 
Bequently  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Burchett  afterwards  obtained 
a  licence  for  public  worship  in  this  room, 
at  which  some  of  the  students  of  Hoxton 
academy  were  accustomed  to  preach  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  among  whom  where  the 
Rev.  George  Clayton,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morrison,  (Chinese  Missionary.) 

At  this  time,  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cran- 
field were  very  great.  W  hen  teachers  could 
be  obtained  for  the  Tottenham  school,  he 
would,  sometimes,  go  from  his  house  at 
Hoxton,  to  the  Rotherhithe  school,  where 
the  cause,  through  his  absence,  had  begun 
to  decline ;  teach  the  children  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  take  tea  at  Hoxton, 
then  accompany  the  preacher  to  Tottenham. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service, 
he  would,  sometimes,  conduct  a  prayer- 
meeting  till  nine  o'clock,  and  return  after- 
wards to  his  family  at  Hoxton. 

About  the  spring  of  1798,  Miss  Dunkin, 
a  member  of  Mr.  Townsend's  congregation, 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  Rotherhithe 
school,  and  afterwards  added  to  it  a  school 
of  industry  for  girls. 

Being  thus  freed  from  the  care  of  this 
school,  Mr.  C.  directed  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  the  one  at  Tottenham,  where 
he  continued  to  labour  with  great  success 
till  the  end  of  July  following,  though  not 
without  much  opposition.  Several  of  the 
children  and  adults  who  attend  the  school, 
were  employed  at  the  mills  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  was  considered  a  man  of  great  au- 
thority by  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham, 
and  he  now  forbade  the  attendance  of  all 
persons  in  his  employ,  on  pain  of  being 
instantly  discharged,  Mr.  C.  also  ex- 
perienced much  opposition  from  the 
parochial  authorities,  who  were  continually 
raising  a  disturbance  at  the  door,  and 
threatening  him  with  prosecutions  for  pro- 
voking a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for  hold- 
ing an  unlawful  assembly.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  annoyances,  the  work  went  on 
prosperously.  At  length  this  school,  also, 
was  taken  oft'  his  hands,  by  someWesIeyans, 
who  subsequently  erected  a  small  chapel 
near  the  spot 

Activity  being  a  leading  feature  of  Mr. 
Cranfields  mind,  he  was  always  diligently 
employed.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that,  in  a  world  filled  with  sin  and  misery, 
he  should  sit  still  and  look  on,  without  de- 
vising methods  to  benefit  those  around  him  ; 
and  while  souls  were  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  he  could  not  forbear  exerting 
himself  to  the  very  utmost,  in  order  to  com- 
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muuicate  the  light  of  truth,  by  which  he 
had  been  made  wise  unto  salvation.  On 
resigning  the  charge  of  the  school  at  Tot- 
tenham, therefore  he  consulted  with  Messrs. 
Pound  and  Carter,  fellow- members  with 
him  of  Mr.  Towers'  congregation,  as  to  what 
place  he  should  next  occupy,  with  a  view  to 
making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  ;  when 

Kent  Street,  Southwark, — was  proposed 
as  the  most  eligible  spot.  He,  therefore, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  reconnoitering 
this  strong  hold  of  the  enemy,  and  found  it 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  the 
vilest  of  the  vile.  Gipsies,  harlots,  thieves, 
and  such  like  characters,  were  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  house.  Of  late  years,  this 
street  has  not  been  so  notorious  as  formerly ; 
but  at  that  time,  men,  women,  children, 
asses,  pigs,  and  dogs,  were  often  found 
living  together  in  the  same  room  ;  while 
swearing,  blasphemy,  and  the  most  obscene 
conversation,  saluted  the  ear  at  almost  every 
door.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  It  was  the 
very  place  of  dragons."  The  children 
appeared  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
few  of  them  more  than  half  clad ;  their 
matted  hair  and  dirty  appearance  inducing 
the  supposition  that  they  had  scarcely  been 
washed  or  combed  from  their  birth. 

Mr.  Cranfield  met  his  friends  in  the  even- 
ing, and  reported  what  he  had  seen,  when 
one  exclaimed,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Kent  Street?"  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable, however,  to  try  what  could  be  done, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  C.  hired  a  room  at 
No.  124,  at  a  rental  of  three  shillings  per 
week  ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 
1798,  the  school  was  opened.  The  chil- 
dren attended  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
after  he  and  his  friends  had  instructed  them 
for  some  time,  he  ventured  to  take  them  to 
Collyer's  Rents  chapel ;  but  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  keep 
them  in  order.  Scarcely  one  of  them  had 
ever  before  seen  the  inside  of  a  chapel ;  and 
so  rude  and  uncultivated  were  they,  that 
when  the  service  was  over,  and  they  had 
got  into  the  street  again,  they  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  minister. 

The  opposition  which  he  and  his  friends 
encoimtered  in  visiting  and  teaching  in  this 
district  was  dreadful.  Every  species  of 
insult  was  heaped  upon  them  :  they  were 
pelted  with  filth  of  all  descriptions,  and 
dirty  water  was  frequently  thrown  out  of 
the  windows  upon  their  heads.  This  treat- 
ment cooled  the  zeal  of  the  two  friends,  but 
Mr.  Cranfield,  nothing  intimidated,  pushed 
forward  the  work  with  courage  and  per- 
severance, and,  though  single  and  alone, 
he  feared  not  to  venture  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  most  desperate  characters,  in  search 
of  precious  souls — 

"  Unshaken,  unsediiced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal! 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.*' 


Upon  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
C,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  work  himself,  applied  to  his  wife,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements with  which  she  knew  she 
should  have  to  contend,  rather  than  the 
cause  should  be  abandoned,  readily  con- 
sented to  accompany  him.  This  was  no 
easy  task,  as  she  had  to  travel  from  Hoxton, 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  leading  two 
children,  while  her  husband  carried  a  third. 
Nor  was  this  employment  of  the  most  plea- 
sant description.  The  children  frequently 
came  so  dirty,  that  the  color  of  their  skins 
could  scarcely  be  ascertained,  while  their 
clothes,  in  many  cases,  were  filled  with 
vermin.  In  course  of  time,  however,  their 
appearance  was  greatly  improved,  and 
cleanliness  was  made  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  their  continuance  in  the  school. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  number 
of  children  gradually  diminished,  as  most 
of  them  were  unprovided  with  covering  for 
the  head  and  feet :  those,  however,  who 
had  been  constant  in  their  attendance,  were 
clothed  by  Mr.  C.  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ; 
and  although,  at  this  time,  his  income  was 
considerable,  yet  he  found  it  insufficient, 
consistently  with  the  creditable  maintenance 
of  his  family,  to  purchase  such  apparel  as 
was  continually  needed. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  finding  the  work 
too  much  for  himself  and  his  wife,  especially 
as  he  was  still  obliged  to  attend  the  evening 
preaching  at  Tottenham,  he  applied  to 
several  persons  for  assistance,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  went  again  to  JMr.  Wilson,  and 
obtained  another  recommendatory  letter, 
with  which  he  repaired  to  the  Itinerant 
Society ;  but  the  only  answer  he  could  ob- 
tain from  the  committee  was,  "  that  if  they 
listened  to  his  application,  they  would  have 
as  many  Sunday  schools  to  attend  to,  as 
there  were  chandlers'-shops  in  London." 
This  was  a  painful  answer,  and  filled  his 
heart  with  sorrow.  *'  Alas,  poor  Kent- 
street  !  "  he  involuntarily  said  to  himself  as 
he  retired  :  "  is  there  none  to  take  thee  by 
the  hand  1"  He  then  went  to  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain gratuitous  teachei's  for  his  own  school 
at  Surrey  Chapel.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
he  waited  upon  the  Rev.  Mr  Knight ;  but 
no  one  in  his  congregation  had  courage 
sufficient  to  venture  down  the  street.  As  a 
last  resource,  he  went  to  his  old  and  tried 
friend  Mr.  Burchett ;  who  smiled  at  his 
discomfiture,  and  told  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  assistance  was  at  hand. 

It  happened  very  providentially  that  Mr. 
Burchett  had.  that  day,  attended  his  friend 
Mr.  Hugh  Beams,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
to  Surrey  Chapel,  where  Mr.  Hill  had  men- 
tioned the  great  benefits  resulting  from 
Sabbath  school  instruction  in  Scotland ;  and, 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  entreaties  of  Mr, 
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Cranfield,  had  made  a  most  urgent  and 
powerful  appeal  to  his  hearers,  to  come  for- 
ward and  assist  in  promoting  similar  objects 
^in  London.  Mr.  Buichett,  on  returning 
home  with  his  friend,  consulted  with  him  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  might  best  engage 
in  the  work  suggested  hy  Mr.  Hill.  This 
subject  was  still  occupying  their  attention, 
when  Mr.  Cranfield  arrived  at  his  friend's 
house.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  Burchett,  point- 
ing to  Mr.  Beams,  "  is  a  man  ready  to 
assist  you  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
undertake  to  discharge  the  next  quarter's 
rent  for  the  school." 

The  next  Sabbath,  Messrs.  Burchett  and 
Beams  attended  the  Kent-street  school, 
where  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  busily 
engaged  with  about  forty  children.  Mr. 
Burchett  now  inquired  whether  a  larger 
number  could  not  be  brought  together,  if 
teachers  could  be  obtained  1  when  IMr.  C. 
readily  engaged  to  collect  as  many  children 
as  the  other  could  supply  with  teachers. 
Both  parties,  therefore,  went  to  work  with 
spirit  ,•  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  two 
more  teachers,  Messrs.  Sims  and  Kirk, 
joined  the  school.  The  former  gentleman 
was  brought  from  Surrey  Chapel,  and  the 
latter  was  an  agent  of  the  Itinerant  Society, 
who,  having  witnessed  the  unsuccessful 
application  of  Mr.  C.  to  the  committee,  was 
induced  thus  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

As  "iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  This 
truth  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  eflfect  which  this  accession  had  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Cranfield.  Cheered  and  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  before  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  redoubled  vigour  to  make  a 
fresh  attack  upon  this  strong  hold  of  Satan. 
The  Rev.  G.  Collison,  having,  at  his  request, 
drawn  up  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  Mr.  Cranfield  printed  it,  and 
circulated  it  through  the  neig'hbourhood. 
The  address  was  as  follows  : — 

"Kent-street  Sunday  school. 

"  The  daring  impiety,  and  extreme  ignor- 
ance, of  the  present  age,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  are  truly  afflicting  ;  and 
the  consequences  which  must  follow,  if  pro- 
per means  be  not  adopted  to  counteract 
their  influence,  must  be  dreadful. 

"  Moved  with  sympathy  and  compassion 
towards  the  rising  generation  in  and  about 
Kent-street,  a  few  friends  voluntarily  offer 
their  service  to  instruct  the  poor  children 
whose  parents  are  incapable  of  paying  for 
their  education,  and  also  those  who,  being- 
employed  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
week,  have  no  time  of  their  own  but  on 
Sunday.  'J'hey  have  opened  a  Sunday 
school  at  No.  124,  Kent-street,  without  any 
emolument  whatever  to  themselves,  or  ex- 
pense to  the  parents  of  the  children.  The 
times  for  teaching,  are  fi'om  nine  to  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  being  then  con- 
ducted to  a  place  of  worship  j  and  from  two 
to  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  parents  of  such  children  will  readily 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
struction for  them,  and   be  particular  in  j 


sending  them  at  the  appointed  time.  For 
the  encouragement  of  those  children  who 
constantly  and  regularly  attend,  the  girls 
will  be  presented  with  a  bonnet,  and  the 
boys  with  a  hat,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1799." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  address,  ac- 
companied, as  it  was,  by  such  a  promise  of 
hats  and  bonnets,  had  its  desired  effect. 
Numbers  of  children  flocked  to  the  school, 
so  that  the  room  was  too  small  for  their 
accommodation.  A  larger  one  was,  there- 
fore, engaged  at  No.  226,  in  the  same  street. 
And  now  Mr.  Cranfield  began  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  perfonnance  of  his  promise. 
The  children  were  all  impatiently  looking 
forward  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  delighting 
themselves  with  the  pleasing  thought  of 
being  decked  in  their  new  attire.  To  dis- 
appoint them,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  cruel,  Mr.  C,  therefore,  strenu- 
ously exerted  himself  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  engagement ;  money  was  obtained ;  a 
quantity  of  "  shambra"  muslin  bought ;  and 
Mrs.  C,  though  otherwise  much  engaged, 
contrived  by  the  appointed  time  to  make  the 
requisite  number  of  neat  cottage  bonnets. 

The  long-expected  day  having  arrived,  the 
door  was  besieged  with  children  long  before 
the  time  for  opening  it.  Their  faces  ap- 
peared unusually  clean,  and  their  counte- 
nances brightened  up  with  the  most  joyous 
hopes  and  anticipations.  The  new  hats  and 
bonnets  were  produced ;  and  the  feeling  of 
delight  which  sparkled  in  every  eye  at  the 
sight  of  them  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
chagrin  and  vexation  of  those  whose  recent 
entrance,  or  irregular  attendance,  had  not 
entitled  them  to  such  a  reward. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  when  the 
children  had  assembled  in  the  street,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  their  accustomed 
place  of  worship,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  out,  to  behold  the  pleas- 
ing sight;  and  most  of  the  spectators  had 
something-  to  say  respecting  their  neat  and 
orderly  appearance :  some  condemned  them- 
selves for  not  having  sent  their  children  to 
the  school,  and  all  seemed  persuaded  that 
the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
scholars  was  for  the  better ;  and  if  they  were 
not  quite  convinced  of  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, they  certainly  thought  it  an  advan- 
tage for  their  children  to  be  thus  decently 
clad.  Mr.  Cranfield  surveyed  the  whole 
scene  with  unutterable  satisfaction,  and  the 
delightful  feelings  which  he  experienced 
amply  repaid  him  for  all  his  trouble. 

The  Mint,  Southwarh.— In  May,  1799, 
Mr.  Burchett,  moved  by  the  powerful  plead- 
ing of  the  Rev.  R.  Hill  on  behalf  of  Sabbath 
schools,  and  by  the  application  of  Mr. 
Cranfield  for  assistance,  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  his  friends  at  the  Hoxton  Academy 
Chapel,  with  the  view  of  raising  annual 
subscriptions  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Kent-street  scfiool,  and  devising  means 
for  supplying  it  with  teachers.  At  this 
meeting  only  four  persons  attended;  namely, 
Messrs.  Burchett,  Beams,  Pound,  and 
Cranfield.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
four  guineas,  and  each  engaged  to  contri- 
bute annually  the  sum  he  then  had  sub- 
scribed.    After   some    consultation,   Mr, 
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Beams  proposed  that,  as  they  had  now  more 
money  than  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  exigencies,  they  should  extend  their 
operations,  and  open  another  school  in  the 
Mint,  a  district  near  Kent-street.  Mr.  C, 
astonished  at  the  proposal,  asked  how  it  was 
possible  to  carry  on  a  second  school  while 
their  means  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  first;  when  Mr.  15. 
sharply  replied,  "  Cranfield,  where  is  your 
faith  ?"  This  was  enough  ;  he  felt  ashamed 
that  so  young  a  convert  as  Mr,  Beams  should 
display  greater  faith  than  himself,  who  had 
witnessed  so  much  of  the  power  of  God,  in 
compelling  the  most  formidable  oppositions 
to  make  way  for  the  advancement  of  his 
cause.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  long"er 
opposing  the  motion,  he  seconded  it ;  and 
Messrs.  Beams  and  Cranfield  were  appointed 
tp  select  a  room  in  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion. 

The  two  friends,  on  traversing  the 
neighbourhood,  found  it  worse,  if  possible, 
than  that  of  Kent-street.  It  abounded  with 
filth  and  iniquity,  was  inhabited  by  persons 
of  the  worst  description,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  place  where  the  prince  of  darkness  had 
long  held  universal  and  undisputed  sway. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  hired  a 
room  in  the  very  heart  of  Satan's  dominions, 
at  j^4.  per  annum;  and  then  personally 
waited  upon  the  inhabitants,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  send  their  children  for  in- 
struction. 'I'he  place  selected,  was  in  that 
part  of  Queen-street  on  which  Willis's  fac- 
tory now  stands,  where  the  school  was 
opened  on  Sunday  16th  June,  1799. 

On  that  morning,  a  most  animating  scene 
presented  itself.  The  place  was  thronged 
with  parents  anxious  to  get  their  children 
admitted,  and  the  first  day  more  than  forty 
were  entered.  Messrs.  Cranfield,  Beams, 
and  Wills  (a  fresh  labourer)  were  here  ac- 
tively employed  all  that  Sabbath;  while 
Messrs.  Burchett  and  Kirk,  with  some  other 
friends,  took  care  of  Kent-street  school. 
The  children  appeared  in  a  most  wretched 
condition,  few  of  them  weai'ing  shoes,  and 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  having 
covering  to  their  heads. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  work 
was  accomplished  withoutstrong  opposition. 
Satan  had  here  too  long  wielded  his  sceptre, 
to  allow  it  to  be  wrested  from  his  grasp 
without  a  struggle  ;  and  accordingly  the 
teachers  were  reviled,  insulted,  and  pelted 
with  mud.  Stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
into  the  school,  the  windows  broken,  and  all 
sorts  of  disturbances  created ;  but  these  de- 
voted men  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way — 
insults  and  annoyances  only  serving  to  ce- 
ment their  union,  and  to  increase  their  fer- 
vour and  boldness  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
Having  put  their  hands  to  the  gospel-plough, 
they  never,  for  one  moment,  looked  back  ; 
but  in  breaking  up  the  fallow-ground,  they 
advanced  with  an  energy  that  defied  every 
opposition,  and  a  spirit  that  towered  far 
above  every  obstacle. 

Nor  was  the  work  permitted  to  stand  still 
for  want  of  hands  :  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
ever  mindful  of  his  own  cause,  in  answer  to 
prayer  raised  up  more  faithful  iaboufevs,  and 


the  work  proceeded  prosperously.  On  the 
following  Sabbath,  Mr.  Beams  prevailed  on 
jNIr.  Nixon  to  join  the  little  band;  and  as 
he  could  more  readily  open  the  school  with 
prayer,  than  either  Mr.  Beams  or  Mr. 
Wills,  he  proved  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Another  important  addition  was  shortly  after 
eflfected  by  obtaining  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  female  teachers  being  much 
wanted,  and  hitherto  no  one,  except  Mrs. 
Cranfield  having  been  prevailed  upon  to 
venture  into  these  abandoned  neighbour- 
hoods. Mr.  C,  being  thus  provided  with 
assistance,  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  superintendence  of  Kent-street 
school,  while  Messrs.  Beams,  Nixon,  and 
Wills,  wei*e  engaged  at  the  Mint.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Burchett  could  only  render  them 
occasional  assistance,  he  being  much  en- 
gaged on  the  Sabbath  at  Kingsland  ;  but 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the 
Mint,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
superintendence  of  it,  until  the  year  1808, 
when  he  removed  to  Kentish  Town. 

Gravel  Lane,  Southioaak. — In  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1799,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  teachers,  by  Mr.  Willis,  to  open  a 
school  in  Gravel-lane,  situated  on  the  north- 
west border  of  the  Mint,  and,  at  that  time, 
presenting  a  scene  of  wretchedness  which 
almost  equalled  that  of  the  Mint.  The 
proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  Mr.  Cran- 
field, accompanied  by  Messrs.  Willis  and 
Beams,  hired  a  garret  at  No.  20,  Old  Gra- 
vel-lane, and  early  in  the  following  month 
the  same  was  opened  for  a  school.  Here 
Mr,  Sims  chiefly  laboured  on  the  Sabbath, 
until  his  death,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Payne, 
Doxsey,  and  others. 

About  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Cranfield 
assisted  Mr.  Burchett  in  opening  a  school 
in  Garden-row,  St.  George's-fields,  a  place 
where  such  scenes  of  iniquity  were  con- 
tinually witnessed,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berridge  used  to  term  it  the  "  Devil's 
territory."  This  school  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  room  near  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  and  was  called  the  Debtor's  school. 
Here  Mr.  C.  laboured  during  a  portion  of 
every  Sabbath.  Originally,  the  teachers 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  school, 
but,  acting  as  one  body,  each  went  where 
his  services  were  most  required. 

O  how  delightful  was  the  union  that 
existed  among  these  devoted  servants  of  the 
Lord.  How  admirably  did  they  fulfil  the 
divine  command,  "  Be  kindly  afFectioned 
one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love  ;  in 
honour  preferring  one  another!"  These 
iiappy  times  were  seldom  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Cranfield,  in  his  latter  days,  without  tears, 
accompanied  by  the  heart-inspiring  quota- 
tion  from  the  Psalmist,  "  Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity." 

In  the  autumn  of  1799,  Messrs.  Burchett, 
Beams,  Nixon,  and  Cranfield  waited  on  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  related  their  pro- 
gress, requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  these  schools  under  his  protection,  and 
unite  the  whole,  in  conjunction  with  his 
school  at  Surrey  Chapel,  into  one  society. 
This  was  readily  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Hill,  and 
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a  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  for 
that  i>urpose. 

Agreeably  with  this  arrangement,  the 
friends  met  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on  September 
12th,  1799,  when  a  .society  was  formed, 
called  the  "  Surrey  Chapel  Sunday-school 
Society,"  afterwards  denominated,  '*  The 
Southwark  Sunday  School  Society." 

Rosemary  Lane. — About  this  period,  Mr. 
Ci'anfield  was  called  to  assist  Mr.  Burchett 
in  opening  a  school  in  Rosemary-lane; 
which  being  accomplished,  and  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  suitable  persons,  Mr.  B. 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  schools 
in  Southwark,  were  scholars  were  rapidly 
increasing-. 

The  exertions  of  INIr.  Cranfield  at  this  time 
in  the  cause  of  God  were  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  children  were  brought  from 
Kent-street  school  to  the  Mint  every  Sab- 
bath evening;  and  Messrs.  Turner,  Nixon, 
and  Wills  conducted  the  service  there,  while 
Mr,  C.  was  employed  at  other  places.  The 
following  memoranda,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, will  furnish  a  specimen  of  his  ex- 
traordinary.labours. 

"January  25,  1801.— Set  out  for  Croy- 
don,  to  assist  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Sunday  school  instituted  in 
that  place. 

"  February  1st.  —  Attended  the  Mint- 
school  in  the  morning  ;  then  at  the  debtors' 
school;  opened  the  Mint  in  the  afternoon, 
then  attended  at  Kent-street;  and  in  the 
evening  again  at  the  Mint. 

*'  July  8th.— Went  to  the  Mint  in  the 
morning ;  took  the  children  to  chapel ;  wpnt 
at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  debtors'  school ; 
returned  home  to  Hoxton  to  dinner.  In  the 
afternoon  and  evening  attended  again  at  the 
Mint.  Monday  evening,  visited  the  Mint ; 
gave  out  the  subjects  to  the  children  on 
slips  of  paper,  not  being  in  possession  of 
catechisms.  Wednesday,  attended  the  Gra- 
vel-lane school.  Friday,  again  at  the 
Mint. 

"  Sunday  15th. — Attended  at  the  Mint 
and  debtors'  schools  in  the  morning;  in  the 
afternoon,  opened  the  school  atthelMint; 
then  attended  at  Kent-street.  In  the  even- 
ing went  to  Croydon,  and  superintended  the 
service  there,  and  conducted  a  prayer-meet- 
ing till  nine  o'clock.  Monday,  returned 
home  in  the  morning  in  time  for  business  ; 
in  the  evening  attended  the  Mint  school, 
and  visited  some  of  the  sick  parents  and 
neighbours. 

"  Sunday  22d. — Attended,  morning  and 
afternoon,  at  the  Mint  and  debtors'  schools ; 
evening  at  the  school  in  llosemary-lane. 

"  March  1st. — Took  the  children  to  Mr. 
Knight's;  preaclied  at  the  debtor's  school ; 
returned  to  Hoxton  to  dinner.  In  the  after- 
noon, again  at  the  Mint;  preached  in  the 
evening  at  Tottenham,  and  returned  iiome 
to  Hoxton. 

Astonishing  as  were  these  labours,  Mr.  C. 
nevertheless  felt  uneasy  that  he  was  not 
able,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence, to  do  more.  After  much  conversa- 
tion, therefore,  with  his  wife  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  determined  that  they  should 
remove  to  Southwark,  within  a  short  dis- 


tance of  the  sphere  of  their  liartiourS;  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  1801,  they  took 
up  their  abode  in  Bermondsey-street,  when 
fresh  plans  were  projected  for  more  exten- 
sive usefulness,  by  a  regular  visitation  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
Mint  and  Kent-street  schools. 

The  whole  of  the  capabilities  of  Mr. 
Cranfield,  both  of  body  and  mind,  appear 
at  this  time  to  have  been  exerted  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his  species.  No  sea- 
son found  him  unemployed.  If  indispo- 
sition confined  him  to  the  limits  of  the 
sick  chamber,  he  would  send  for  some  of  the 
Sunday  school  children,  that  he  might  there 
unfold  to  them  the  mysteries  of  redeeming 
love,  and  set  them  portions  of  scripture  to 
learn,  for  their  edification  and  improvement. 
He  was  employed,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and 
thought  no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  for 
the  attainment  of  this  one  great  object. 

In  all  his  duties  and  engagements,  he 
found  in  his  wife  an  able  counsellor  and  a 
steady  and  devoted  assistant.  Her  amiable 
temper  and  sweet  disposition,  combined 
with  her  sagacity,  prudence,  and  piety,  ren- 
dered her  pre-eminently  successful  in  en- 
gaging the  affections  of  the  children,  while 
imparting  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour's  love.  In  the  winter  of  1801  she 
commenced  the  practice  of  having  a  hot 
joint  for  dinner  on  the  Sabbath,  not  so 
much  on  her  own  account,  or  that  of  the 
family,  as  that  she  might  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  aflford  a  treat  to  some  of  the 
children,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  al- 
ways taken  home  with  Mr.  C.  after  morning 
worship.  The  children,  whose  good  be- 
haviour entitled  them  to  this  distinction, 
were  informed  of  the  circumstance  on  the 
previous  Sabbath  ;  and  their  anxious  looks 
and  inquiries  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
fortunate  individuals  that  their  teacher 
delighted  thus  to  honour,  showed  that  they 
held  this  privilege  in  no  little  estimation. 
Many  of  the  children  have,  indeed,  declared 
that  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  partake 
of  a  joint  of  meat  except  on  these  happy 
occasions. 

Such  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  her 
youthful  charge,  were  never  sufl^ered  to 
escape  by  INIrs.  C.  unimproved  :  before  they 
returned  to  the  school  in  the  afternoon,  she 
would  give  them  most  excellent  advice  res- 
pecting their  conduct  in  the  woi'ld,  explain 
to  them  the  snares  and  temptations  which 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  called  to 
pass  through,  and  point  them  to  that  God 
who  has  promised  to  be  their  help  and  sup- 
port in  the  time  of  trial.  Nor  did  she  stop 
here  :  such  girls  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  regular  attendance  at  school, 
and  attention  to  the  instruction  given, 
she  would,  at  a  suitable  age,  take  under 
her  roof,  place  them  under  her  servant, 
to  be  instructed  in  household  work,  and 
then  endeavour  to  provide  them  with  situa- 
tions in  respectable  families.  The  amount 
of  good  that  was  accomplished  in  this  way 
is  incalculable  :  nor  will  it  ever  be  fully 
ascertained  until  that  day,  "  when  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  with  his 
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angels,  aud  reward  every  man  according-  to 
his  deeds." 

ior  the  period  of  six  years,  the  friends 
at  the  various  schools  continued  to  labour 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  friend- 
ship. Among  these  devoted  individuals 
there  were  no  struggles  for  pre-eminence  ; 
no  desires  of  "  vain  glory,  provoking  one 
another,  and  envying  one  another ;  but,  each 
esteeming  the  other  better  than  himself," 
he  was  contented  to  occupy  just  that  station 
where  it  appeared  to  the  rest  his  efforts 
might  be  most  usefully  employed.  This 
delightful  union  of  heart  and  hand  was 
never  interrupted  until  the  year  1805,  when 
death  began  the  work,  of  separation,  by  re- 
moving Mr.  ISixon,  who  had  taken  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  gathering  lambs  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  In  October,  1805,  he  was 
called  to  resign  his  employment,  and  to  give 
in  his  account  to  the  chief  Shepherd.  Tran- 
sient as  was  the  course  of  this  benefactor  of 
his  race,  it  exhibited  incidents  of  the  most 
affecting  and  instructive  character,  which, 
if  detailed,  would  furnish  an  interesting 
narrative.  In  an  animating  address  which 
he  delivered  to  his  fellow-teachers  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May,  1804,  he  concluded 
with  these  remarkable  words  :  "  When  my 
head  is  laid  in  the  silent  grave,  I  wish  no 
greater  honour  than  that  it  should  be  said, 
*  Here  lies  a  friend  of  children.'  The  limits 
of  this  work,  however,  will  not  permit  a 
lengthened  detail  of  the  exploits  of  this 
standard  bearer,  who  so  valiantly  waved 
the  gospel-banner  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  his 
life  of  usefulness  was  short,  yet  his  name  is 
endeared  to  many,  who  now  live  to  bless 
God  for  his  pious  instruction  and  example. 
He  was  buried  at  Collyer's  Rents,  and 
followed  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living 
by  a  large  number  of  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  beloved. 


Preceptive  illustrations  of'  the  Bible  to 
aid  Scriptural  instruction  in  Public 
and  Private  Schools,  and  as  a  help  to 
Home  Education.     Roake  and  Vartj/. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  in- 
struction may  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
mind,  but  of  all  these  none  is  equal  to 
the  mode  of  teaching  by  the  eye.  Sounds 
are  heard  and  again  forgotten ;  and  even 
music,  which  lives  only  in  sound,  leaves 
reminiscences  in  the  mind  far  less  per- 
manent than  what  has  once  vividly 
impressed  the  vision.  Languages  them- 
selves, if  long  disused,  become  in  a  great 
part  forgotten.  Descriptions,  however 
elaborate  and  accurate,  would  fail  after 
days  of  study  to  convey  that  full  and 
precise  knowledge  which,  in  a  few 
minutes  only,  is  acquired  by  the  eye. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  is  a  mode  of 
instruction  which  requires  our  careful 


consideration,   and    our   best   efforts  in 
endeavouring  to  apply  it  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  either 
in  our  public  schools,  or    in  our  .soc.i4*'n 
and  domestic  circles.  '"«       '"' 

The  pictorial  mode  of  teaching  is  one 
of  the  best  aids  to  the  memory.  We 
doubt  if  there  be  any  other  system  of 
mnemonics  of  such  large  and  easy  ap- 
plication, and  of  such  admirable  use. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  relate  an 
instance  from  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  most  intimate  friends.  It  was  the 
practice  some  years  ago,  in  a  contempo- 
raneous periodical,*  to  insert  passages 
of  Scripture,  with  small  wood-cut  illus- 
trations. Amongst  these  was  that  verse 
from  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
warns  us  against  any  busy  intermeddling 
with  the  quarrels  of  others.  "  He  that 
meddleth  with  strife  that  belongeth  not 
to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by 
the  ears."  This  was  illustrated  by  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  cut  of  a  silly  man 
who  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down, 
and  in  that  manner  seizing  a  snarling  cur, 
to  the  evident  peril  of  both  his  face  and 
hands.  The  remembrance  of  this  homely 
picture  has  dwelt  with  him  through  life. 
Ofien,  when  he  has  been  passing  along, 
and  brawls  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, his  inclination  to  interfere  has 
been  overcome  by  this  picture  rising 
before  him,  and  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
advice  of  Solomon.  As  another  instance 
of  the  excellent  effect  of  this  mode  of 
teaching,  we  need  only  mention  the  ex- 
perience of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge 
who  was  taught  Scripture  history  upon 
a  series  of  Dutch  tiles  by  his  excellent 
mother. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  design 
as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  many 
of  these  illustrations  which  are  now 
before  us.  They  are  all  original, 
having  been  composed  expressly  for  this 
work.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  any 
extended  critique;  but  it  is  right  in  fair- 
ness to  the  author,  to  notice  a  few  im- 
pressions which  occurred  to  our  mind. 
We  were  struck  with  the  various  forms 
of  terror  which  are  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  victims  of  the  deluge; — 
by  the  fervid  devotion  of  Moses  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ; — and  by  the  placidity 
of  the  venerable  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  give 
preference  to  the  New  Testament  series, 
amongst  which  we  would  direct  attention 
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to  the  adoration  of  the  magi; — the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick; — and  especially  to  Christ 
among  the  doctors.  The  child-like  sim- 
plicity united  with  devotion  in  the 
countenance  of  the  youthful  Jesus,  and 
the  varied  expression  of  interest  and 
astonishment  in  the  faces  of  the  eight 
doctors  of  the  law  who  are  sitting  around. 
In  some  of  those  pictures  which  represent 
the  Saviour,  the  designer  has  failed,  in 
giving  too  low  a  forehead,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  has  produced  too  low  an 
intellectual  expression.  Others  are  free 
from  this  failing,  especially  that  where 
Christ  is  examining  the  tribute  money, 
which,  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  the 
variety  of  the  expression,  and  the  indi- 
viduality bestowed  upon  each  person,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  series. 

We  recommend  these  designs  as  being 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  young  in  some  of  the 
most  important  facts  of  Scripture.  They 
are  suitable  either  for  schools  or  for  pri- 
vate families.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  whenever  this  mode  of  in- 
struction is  used,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  teacher  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  illustration,  previous  to  his 
meeting  with  his  class,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  quite  sure  of  having  compre- 
hended and  understood  all  that  it  entered 
into  the  mind  of  the  designer  to  ex- 
press. ESTO. 


British  India  in  its  relation  to  the  de- 
cline of  Hindooisjn  and  the  progress  oj' 
Christianity :  containing  remarks  on 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Literature 
of  the  People;  on  the  effects  which 
Idolatry  has  produced ;  on  the  support 
ivhiclt  the  British  Government  has 
afforded  to  their  Superstitions ;  on 
Education^  and  the  medium  through 
which  it  should  be  given.  By  the 
Rev.  W7n.  Campbell^  Missionaiy  to 
India.  Qvo.  pp.  596.  SnoiVf  London^ 
1839. 

Were  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  work  to 
be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
theme  upon  which  it  treats,  or  the  vital 
interests  involved  in  the  immortal  des- 
tinies of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  our  species,  few  publications  of  the 
present  day  would  deserve  a  higher  de- 
gree of  attention  from  the  British  public. 
Like  all  narratives  which  emanate  from 
missionary  pens,  this  volume  is  endowed 
with  charms  peculiarly  its  own,  which 


the  friends  of  missions  will  readily  re- 
cognize. Mr.  Campbell  has,  it  seems, 
been  engaged  upon  the  continent  of 
India  for  nearly  twelve  years  as  an  ac- 
tive missionary  of  the  cross ;  and  on 
returning'  to  his  native  shores,  he  brings 
with  him  a  fund  of  valuable  and  varied 
information,  collected  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  East,  to  enlighten  his  countrymen 
at  home.  It  appears  now  to  have  al- 
most grown  into  an  established  custom 
or  law,  that  the  duty  of  a  missionary  is 
two- fold; — to  preach  the  gospel  when 
he  is  abroad  to  the  heathen  ;  and  when 
lie  returns  home,  to  enlighten  his  coun- 
trymen by  some  opportune  and  well- 
digested  publication.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  a  long  story  to  tell  about  Ilindostan, 
as  his  ample  title-page  fully  declares ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  we  must  confess 
that  he  has  not  wearied  us  by  its  rehear- 
sal. The  glimpses  he  affords  us  of  Indian 
life,  society,  manners,  customs,  and  su- 
perstitions, with  the  collateral  relation 
of  missionary  successes,  conspire  to  ren- 
der this  a  performance  of  high  and 
absorbing  interest.  The  author  thinks 
and  writes  with  all  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness belonging  to  the  missionary  pro- 
fession ;  and  if  he  occasionally  falls 
foul  of  our  home  government,  we  merely 
pause  to  enquire,  "  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?" 
Cordially  welcoming  Mr.  Campbell's 
volume  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
sitite  of  missionary  publications  by  Wil- 
liams, Medhurst,  Ellis,  Malcom,  and 
S.  S.  Wilson,  with  which  our  religious 
literature  has  lately  been  enriched  ;  we 
close  our  notice  by  transcribing  a  passage 
relative  to 
Native  Education  among  the.  Hindoos. 
As  it  is  at  present  couducted,  no  plan  of 
education  could  be  so  worthless  as  that  which 
obtains  among  the  natives.  To  teach  the 
children  to  read  upon  olas,  [cajan  leaves'],  to 
write  and  to  cipher  ;  to  load  their  memories 
with  lessons  which  they  cannot  understand ; 
to  initiate  them  into  their  absurd  system  of 
idolatry  ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  history  of 
their  gods,  and  in  the  licentious  nature  of 
their  worship,  may  he  the  best  method  for 
keeping  them  in  error,  but  it  can  never  pro- 
duce those  effects  which  the  wise  and  tlie 
good  wish  to  contemplate.  The  missionaries 
saw  this  from  the  beginning.  Conviuced 
that  education  must  become  an  important 
instrument  in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel, 
and  especially  in  preparing  the  people  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  they  established 
schools  on  a  better  plan.  So  far  as  the 
native  system  was  good,  they  adopted  it. 
Sets  of  school-books,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  history,  geography,  astronomy,  &;c. 
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were  prepared  in  the  vernacular  languages. 
In  the  use  of  catechisms,  religious  books, 
and  especially  the  divine  oracles,  treasures 
of  divine  knowledge  were  enriching  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  and  were 
preparing  them  for  the  abandonment  of 
idolatry,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
Bible.  Thousands  of  children  were  edu- 
cated in  the  Serampore  mission  schools ; 
thousands  in  the  Calcutta  Baptist  and  Lon- 
don Mission  schools,  and  thousands  more 
throughout  the  other  presidencies.  The 
children  were  not  converted,  but  their  pre- 
judices were  shaken  ;  their  parents  appeared 
proud  of  the  attainments  of  their  sons  ;  and 
many  were  overheard  ridiculing  the  gods  of 
their  country.  The  reports  of  the  School- 
Book  Society  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
popularity  and  to  the  extent  of  education  in 
former  days ;  and  had  the  same  system  been 
pursued, we  might  have  had  greater  victories 
to  record.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
presidencies,  the  improved  system  in  the 
native  languages  has  been  carried  on,  and 
as  far  as  individual  exertions  might  be  ex- 
pected to  avail,  the  effects  have  been  cheer- 
ing; a  race  are  springing  up  to  read  our 
scriptures  and  tracts  and  books  with  facility; 
and  a  people  are  prepared  to  welcome  the 
declaration  of  the  truth. — p.  524-5. 


Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity, 

1.   Biblical    Theology,    by  Professors 

Sto7r  and  Flalt,wit/i  additions,  by  S.  S. 

Schmucker,D.  V. pp.256. — 2.  History 

of  the  Hebi^ew  Commonwealth,  by  John 

Jahn,    D.  D.  pp.    274. — 3.   Biblical 

Antiquities,     By  John  Jahn,  D.  D. 

pp.  240.     T.  Ward  ^-  Co.    London. 

1839. 

The  additions  to  the  valuable  stores  of 

Biblical  literature,  made  by  the  celebrated 

German  divines  whose  names  are  stated 

above,    have   been  very    appropriately 

transfered    to  Theological    students   in 

England,  by  means  of  translations,  which 

appear  to  have  been  executed  with  much 

fidelity,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 

critical  reader,  and  also  to  instruct  those 

who  may   not   be  conversant  with   the 

original  languages.      These  works   are 

printed   in   good  clear  type  in  double 

columns,  which  present  a  very  pleasing 

appearance  to  the  eye.      As  convenient 

in  size  for  the  perusal  of  teachers,  we 

would  recommend  that   these  volumes 

should  have  a  place  in  Sunday  school 

libraries,  as   affording  much   important 

and  useful  information  to  those  who  are 

engaged     in    the     communication     of 

scriptural  knowledge. 


Antipopopriestian ;  or,  an  attempt  to 
liberate  and  purify  Christianity  from 
Popery,  Politikirkality,  and  Priest- 
rule.  By  John  Rogers.  Qvo.  pp.  362. 
Simpkin,  London.  1839. 

Certainly  this  is  a  very  singular,  if 
not  a  very  original  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  sound 
opinion.  But,  (our  reiders  may  ex- 
claim,) what  means  that  strange  com- 
pound term  Antipopopriestian  ?  It  is 
formed  of  the  Greek  avrt  against,  of 
the  first  syllables  of  Popery,  Politikirk- 
ality, Priestrule,  and  of  the  regular  ter- 
mination ian;  and  means  the  antagonist 
of  popery,  politikirkality,  and  priestrule. 
The  word  politikirkdlity  comes  from 
political  and  kirk,  and  means  political 
churchism  or  kirkism,  or  the  union  of 
kirk  and  stale.  Having  given  our  rea- 
ders an  interpretation  of  this  strange 
new-coined  term,  it  will  serve  as  a  good 
key  to  the  work  itself,  which  our  readers 
will  perceive  belongs  to  a  class  that  we 
seldom  bring  under  their  notice.  The 
author  here  shows  himself  to  be  a  most 
daring  foe  to  the  popish  religion  ;  he 
takes  the  whole  system  of  fr,\ud  and  fal- 
lacy to  pieces,  cutting  it  up  with  the 
skill  of  an  anatomist,  and  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  whole  papal  constitution  is 
amply  demonstrated.  John  Rogers 
deserves  thanks  for  this  remarkable 
performance.  Ilis  book  will  do  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  reason,  and 
common  sense. 


Help  to  the  School-mistress,  or  Ullage 
teaching.  By  Emily  Taylor,  pp.  98. 
Harvey  and  Dart  on.  London.  1839. 
In  Holland  the  axiom  has  obtained 
currency,  '*  that  a  bad  school  is  worse 
than  no  school ;"  for  in  a  bad  school, 
upon  strict  investigation,  there  miglit  be 
found  more  to  corrupt  the  manners 
than  to  amend  them,  and  more  to  vitiate 
the  morals  than  to'  improve  them. 

As  much  of  the  evil  influence  which 
exists  in  society  might  be  traced  to  the  ne- 
glect or  impropriety  of  female  education, 
how  important  an  affair  it  becomes  to 
impart  the  needful  qualifications  to  a 
school-mistress,  and  to  inspire  her  with  a 
conscientious  desire  to  discharge  her 
duty  faithfully  towards  her  employers 
and  her  charge.  Who  can  doubt,  or 
rather,  who  will  not  readily  assent  to  the 
assertion? — ''That  on  the  moral  and 
mental  character  of  the  teacher  it  mainly 
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depends,  whether  the  school  be  good  or 
bad."  All  must  surely  be  convinced, 
that  confidence,  kindness,  aid  and  sym- 
pathy, are  in  no  cases  more  needed  than 
in  that  of  the  person  who  is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  so  much  trust,  and  that  she 
should  be  constantly  encouraged  to 
exertion  and  self-improvement. 

With  this  professed  object,  the  coun- 
sel contained  in  the  little  work  before 
us,  is  addressed  chiefly  to  those  school- 
mistresses who  are  described  as  pos- 
sessing "  a  willing  spirit,  an  intelligent 
mind,  and  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
learning."  The  spirit  which  pervades 
this  book  is  replete  with  kindness, 
sympathising  with  the  teacher  under 
difficulties ;  cautioning  against  instability 
and  neglect,  counselling  in  matters  that 
may  appear  perplexing ;  and  stating  the 
truth  in  every  case  that  occurs,  with 
firmness  and  yet  in  an  unofFensive 
manner.  This  work  may  prove  both 
acceptable  and  useful,  to  the  young 
school-mistress,  and  the  more  so  as  we 
recognize  in  it  many  of  the  excellent 
principles  of  "  the  Normal  School 
Manual;"  of  which  the  writer  appears  to 
have  made  free  use,  by  intertwining 
them  with  the  results  of  her  own 
experience. 


The  Union  Harmonist,  a  selection  of 
Sacred  Music^  consisting  of  original 
and  standard  Pieces^  Anthems,  S)-c., 
suitable  for  use  in  Sunday  schools, 
Congregations,  and  Musical  Societies. 
Arranged  hy  T.  Clark,  Canterbury. 
Parts  I.  &  II.  Sunday  School  Union, 
London,  1840. 

Music,  as  an  introduction  and  accom- 
paniment to  devotion,  is  directly  incul- 
cated by  the  Scriptures; — ^'  Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  his 
presence  with  singing."  Essential  as  it 
surely  is  to  possess  a  high  state  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  equally  important  is  the 
correspondence  of  vocal  performance  to 
the  just  expression  and  sustentation  of 
that  feeling.  The  latter  cannot  be 
expected  without  proper  training  and 
practice,  and  if  these  be  treated  either 
with  indifference  or  neglect,  in  vain  may 
we  look  for  improvement  in  school  and 
congregational  singing.  Indifference  and 
neglect,  however,  appear  to  be  passing 
away ;  and  attention  and  interest  have 
recently  been  excited^  in  no  small  degree, 


to  this  gratifying  subject.  The  progress 
already  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  singing,  affords 
pleasing  indications  of  more  general 
advancement ;  to  keep  pace  with  which, 
and  to  supply  suitable  standard  pieces 
and  anthems  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in 
clear  type,  the  publication  of  the  "  Union 
Harmonist"  comes  forward  very  oppor- 
tunely; and  we  feel  confident  that  it 
will  meet  a  ready  demand,  and  cheerful 
acceptance.  The  admirable  pieces  in 
Parts  I  and  II,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
assurance  that  their  purchasers  will  be 
equally  delighted  with  those  that  are  to 
follow  in  the  subsequent  parts ;  as  great 
care  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to 
their  selection.  The  work  is  arranged  in 
parts  for  the  different  voices,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte ;  the  latter  being  a  suitable  adapta- 
tion for  choirs,  or  family  singing  parties . 
We  are  also  permitted  to  state  that  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Union  Tune 
Book,"  re-harmonized  by  Mr.  T.  Clark, 
to  correspond  in  size  with  "  The  Union 
Harmonist,"  is  preparing  for  publication; 
the  announcement  of  which,  we  feel 
persuaded,  will  be  hailed  with  sincere 
pleasure,  by  all  lovers  and  admirers  of 
sacred  melodies  and  harmonies. 


The  Domestic  Altar.  By  Ebenezer 
Temple,  pp.  200.  T.  Ward  4-  Co. 
London.    1839. 

This  family  hand-book  of  devotion  for 
one  month,  contains  prayers  for  morning 
and  evening — for  particular  days — and 
for  special  occasions;  composed  in 
evangelical  and  unsectarian  strains,  and 
appears  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
stated,  viz.  for  use  in  families  where 
inability  exists  to  the  offering  of 
extemporaneous  prayer. 


GalTs  Scripture  Atlas  for  Schools,  con- 
taining Six  coloured  Maps  illustrative 
of  the  Geography  of  Sacred  History. 
Edinburgh,  1839.    JR.  Davis,  London. 

The  cheapest  set  of  maps  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  as  the  whole  six  may  be  pur- 
chased for  six-pence,  and  if  pasted  on 
boards,  would,  from  their  size  and  clear- 
ness, form  a  most  convenient  and  useful 
assistant  to  the  teachers  of  scripture 
classes. 
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BIBLES    AND   TESTAMENTS    FOR    SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

We  hail  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
gratification,  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
to  supply,  without  any  restrictions,  Sunday 
schools  and  all  other  schools,  with 

NoNPAHEiL  Bibles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
Brevier  Testaments  at  6d.  each. 

For  some  years  past  the  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  have,  by  repeated 
representations,  urged  a  measure  of  this 
nature  on  the  Committee  of  tlie  Bible 
Society,  with  which  they  have  at  length 
generously  complied,  and  even  to  an  extent 
which  has  exceeded  the  expectations  that 
were  first  entertained. 

As  a  means  of  circulating  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose,  because  the  copies  thus  supplied, 
will  meet  such  a  demand  as  will  insure 
their  profitable  use.  In  a  boon  so  extensive 
and  useful,  by  which  the  Bible  Society 
will  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  its  funds,  we,  with  great  cheerfulness, 
strongly  recommend  and  advocate,  that  in 
nil  schools,  annual  subscriptions  should  be 
promoted  and  encouraged  in  aid  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations, with  the  object  of  meeting  the 
deficiency  that  is  likely  to  arise,  so  that  the 
apprehension  of  the  funds  of  the  Parent 
Society  being  materially  impaired,  may  be 
speedily  removed.  We  subjoin  the  oflficial 
announcement  of  this  welcome  intelligence. 

*^*  Supplies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
for  Sunday  schools,  on  the  terms  stated 
above,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Depository 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  60,  Pater- 
noster How. 


to  the  committees  and  officers  of  the 
auxiliary  and  branch  bible  societies 

AND    associations. 

Britiihand  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
January  15,  1840. 
Dear  Friends, — Our  Committee  have  re- 
cently had  the  subject  of  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  being 
afforded  to  Sunday  schools,  brought  under 
their  notice.  Together  with  this  interesting 
subject,  another  not  less  important,  has 
undergone  much  consideration,  viz.— How 
to  make  the  Scriptures  more  accessible  to 
tlie  people  generally  than  they  have  hitherto 
been.  The  great  interest  excited  upon  the 
subject  of  education  in  all  quarters,  and 
the  portentous  aspect  of  the  times,  have 
both  had  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  our 
Committee  during  their  deliberations. 


We  have   now  the  satisfaction   of  ac- 
quainting you  with  the  result,  viz. — 
1. — To  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to 
supply  schools  for  the  poor  of  every 
kind,  with  copies  of — the  Nonpareil 
Bible,  which  costs  the  society  25.  Gd. 
ateighteen-pence;  the  New  Testament, 
(Brevier,)     which   costs  the   society 
Is.  Id.  at  sixpence. 
2. — To  withdraw  the  restriction  hitherto 
laid  upon  all  copies  supplied  for  Sunday 
schools,  and  to  allow  the  children  to 
carry  the  books  home,  and  to  furnish 
themselves  with  copies  at  the  prices 
named.      The   children  in   all  other 
schools,  it  is  designed,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  advantage. 
3.— To  allow,  on  the  part  of  the  auxiliaries, 
branches,  and  associations,  a  general 
sale    of    this    particular    Bible    and 
Testament  at  the  peculiarly  low  prices 
that  have  been  named. 
We  need  hardly  point  out  to  you,  that  in 
the  adoption  of  these  measures,  the  Com- 
mittee, feel  that  they  are  making   a  very 
considerable  saci-ifice  on  the  part  of    the 
society,  but  they  proceed  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness,  actuated   as   they  are  by  one 
simple  desire  to   promote  the   general   in- 
terests of    religion,  in  their   own  beloved 
country,  in  the  present  singularly  eventful 
and  interesting  crisis  of  its  history. 

They  are  further  persuaded,  should  the 
funds  of  the  society  be  materially  impaired 
by  this  extensive  boon,  that  the  friends  of 
the  society  will  not  be  backward  to  answer 
any  call  that  the  Committee  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  on  their  increased  ex- 
ertions and  liberality  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Andrew  Brandram,  >  c-       *     • 
^  -r,  >  Secretaries. 

George  Browne,        ) 

The  above  measures  will  take  effect 
from  the  \st  of  February. 


P.S. 


circular     of     the     NOTTINGHAM     SUNDAY 
SCHOOL   UNION  CONCERNING   SENIOR    CLASSES. 

In  unison  with  a  resolution  unanimously 
agreed  to  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  we  beg  to  direct 
your  particular  attention  to  the — Establish- 
ing OK  a  School,  or  Classes  for  Adults, 
in  connexion  with  the  means  of  instruction 
you  at  present  possess — means  however, 
almost  exclusively  employed  upon,  and 
adapted  for,  the  more  juvenile  portion  of  our 
population. 

Great  and  numerous  indeed^  have  been 
the  benefits  which  these  institutions  have 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  been  brought 
within  their  influence;  and  most  powerful 
have  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  in 
counteracting  the  desolating  effect  of  igno- 
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ranee,  and  in  rescuing  the  hopes  of  our 
country  from  the  fatal  embraces  of  the  wicked. 
Whilst  however,  fully  conscious  of,  and 
duly  appreciating  their  merits,  the  testimony 
of  their  warmest  friends  and  supporters, 
})roves,  that  compared  with  their  capabilities, 
there  is  considerable  failure ;  and  that  such 
is  justly  attributable  to— the  absence  of 
means  of  instruction  appropriate  for,  and 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition,  and 
circumstances,  of  our  Senior  Scholars, — our 
Adult  population. 

Ilely  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  a  subject  of 
grave, — of  vital  importance ;  so  important  as 
to  liave  become  the  engrossing  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  assembly  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  these  institutions.  Moreover, 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Union  Committee 
it  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  on  every 
occasion  with  the  same  result- that  the 
establishment  of  Adult  schools  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  full  accomphshment  of  the 
end  in  view. 

The  experience  of  all  attests  that  ge- 
nerally about  the  age  of  fourteen,  our 
scholars  cease  to  frequent  the  scene  of  their 
early  instruction  and  impressions  ;  and  that 
ultimately  they  are  recognized  as  the  votaries 
of  a  course  of  conduct  far  from  harmonious 
with  the  counsels  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Now  why  is  this  ?  Why  do  those  so  helpless, 
so  much  in  need  of  our  care,  remove 
tiiemselves  beyond  its  sphere  before  they 
have  been  permanently  benefited  by  it? 
Why  are  the  teachers'  hopes  so  often  blasted, 
their  labours  comparatively  valueless  ?  Evi- 
dently, because  the  parties  in  question 
have  advanced  beyond  the  common  routine 
of  school  instruction  ;  the  means  at  work  are 
not  adapted  to  the  more  expanded  faculties 
of  that  period  of  life,— and  because  the 
sympathies  of  their  nature  are  not  in  common 
with  those  of  the  scholars  by  which  they 
are  surrounded, — they  are  averse  to  be 
classified  among,  and  to  associate  with  those 
so  much  their  juniors,—theirinfenors.  Thus 
in  the  one  case  there  is  the  absence  of  mo- 
tives to  allure  them  to  continuance  ;  in  tlic 
other  a  most  adverse  influence  operates  upon 
them.  Need  we  v.onder  then  that  they 
leave,  and  that  leaving,  before  the  impres- 
sions received  have  become  so  strongly 
confirmed  as  to  form  the  habit  of  well  doing, 
they  should  be  diverted  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  enter  upon  a  ruinous  career  ? 
We  aj)peal  to  your  own  experience,  if  such 
is  not  the  case  and  such  the  results? 

If,  however,  tlieblessingof  God  rests  upon 
the  use  of  aj)propriate  means,  no  circum- 
stances of  so  deplorable  a  nature  would 
manifest  themselves  were  Adult  schools  esta- 
blished, and  did  there  prevail  in  them  a 
course  of  instruction  and  conduct  in  harmony 
with  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  maturer 
life.  No!  instead  of  witnessing  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  senior  scholars,  we  should  behold 


their  elevation  to  a  corresponding  sphere, 
and  continuing  here  until  the  Christian 
character  was  formed,  they  would  then  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life  in  perfect  security;  then  would  our 
churches  increase,  complaints  of  a  lack  of 
well-qualified  teachers  be  removed, — and 
here,  too,  would  be  the  place  of  refuge,  the 
fit  scene  in  wliicli  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men would  retrieve  the  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances of  their  earlier  condition.  Thus 
the  good  accruing  from  Sunday  schools 
would  be  multiplied  to  an  incalculable 
extent. 

If  these,  our  expectations,  appear  to  be  of 
no  common  character,  we  beg  of  you  to  test 
their  validity  by  personal  enquiry  at  the 
schools  of  this  nature  already  established  in 
our  town. 

In  your  endeavours  to  attain  the  object 
upon  which  we  have  addressed  you,  no 
doubt  a  variety  of  difficulties  will  present 
themselves ;  but  these  will  at  once  vanish 
before  minds  ardent  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  you  will  call 
together  your  teachers  and  friends  to  con- 
sider upon  this  subject,  and  that  at  your 
earliest  convenience  you  will  favour  us  with 
the  decision. 

If  by  advice  or  otherwise,  our  Committee 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this  matter, 
you  have  but  to  signify  the  same,  and  it  will 
be  most  promptly  given. 

Respectfully  Your's, 

James  K.  Dow.     )   c.       ,     , 
T  TT  f  oecretaries, 

Joseph  Haurisgn.) 

Nottingham,  Nov.  22nd,  1839. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    REVIVALS. 

The  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  school  connected 
with  the  Independant  chapel — Farnham 
Surrey,  — became  anxious,  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  to  revive  their  school;  although 
it  was  already  of  average  Sabbath  school 
ciHciency.  This  anxiety  was  evidently  the 
prevailing  sentiment  attheirannual  tea  party 
in  October ;  when  plans  and  principles  of 
efficient  instruction  were  illustrated,  and 
urged  upon  this  important  thought,  that 
Sunday  schools  should  be  "  Conversion 
schools,"  from  the  lowest  form  to  the  highest. 
Their  respected  pastor  JMr.  Johnson, cordially 
sympathizing  in  this  desire,  invited  a  neigh- 
bouring minister,  much  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  an  exchange  of  pulpits  on  Sunday, 
December  8th.  Hence  originated  the  "  re- 
vival meetings"  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  account. 

On  Saturday  eveinng,  — a  singing  meeting 
was  held  for  the  children,    A  hymn  which 
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they  were  intended  to  sing  on  the  morrow 
tliey  had  ah-eady  been  taught  by  their  several 
teacliers.  They  were  now  to  learn  the  time 
for  it.  This  iliey  did  very  quickly,  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  some  who  did  not 
know  what  children  could  do,  when  kept  in 
good  humour  and  brought  to  work  with 
earnestness. 

On  Sabbath  morning  the  usual  service 
was  held,  which  was  made  to  suggest  thoughts 
of  encouragement  to  those  whose  blessed 
employment  it  is  to  "  sow  the  seed.'' 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  service  for 
CHILDREN.  It  was  a  delightful  sight  to 
watch  the  village  schools,  headed  by  their 
teachers,  come  streaming  through  the  town. 
It  was  pleasant  to  behold  the  whole  together, 
more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  filling 
the  lower  part  of  the  little  chapel  with  happy 
faces,  while  their  well  pleased  parents  and 
friends  occupied  the  galleries.  This  service 
was  intended  to  be  adapted  to  children,  in 
all  its  parts ; — the  singing  to  such  simple 
feeling  as  hecomes  the  young,  and  such 
joyous  expression  of  it  as  is  natural  to  them  ; 
the  prayers,  to  their  few  wants  and  "  small 
experience ;"  and  the  address,  to  their 
inquisitive  and  sympathizing  minds.  The 
unwearied  attention  and  evident  interests  of 
the  children  sufficiently  proved  that  thus 
far  the  experiment  succeeded. 

In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached  to 
parents  and  teachers,  in  which  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents  and  the  duty  of  the 
churches  were  urged;  the  distinction  be- 
tween teaching  and  "  training"  exhibited, — 
and  the  dignity  of  t/ie  Subbath  school  pleaded 
for,  that  it  may  be  no  longer  a  mere  spelling 
and  catechism  place  for  the  poor,  but  a 
religious  training  school  for  the  children  of 
all,  and  become  truly,  what  it  is  often 
poetically  called , "  a  nursery  for  the  church." 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a  prayer  meeting 
was  held. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
there  was  another  prayer  meeting  for  parents 
and  teachers. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  another 
meeting  for  cJiildren  was  held,  at  which 
an  address  was  given  and  another  tune 
taught.  The  Elliptical  method  and  that  of 
collective  responses  were  tried. 

At  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  a 
teachers'  tea  Meeting  was  held  for  the 
discussion  of  all  rules,  plans,  contrivances, 
and  general  principles  which  bear  upon 
Sunday  schools.  The  meeting  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one.  There  is  not 
room  to  tell  all  the  topics  of  general  order 
and  instruction — how  to  manage  incorrigible 
children,  if  indeed  any  deserve  that  title — 
how  to  secure  attention  in  a  class — liow  to 
obtain  the  constant  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren  — how  to  gain  more  teachers —  how  to 
be  better  teachers,  and  many  such, topics 
were  discussed.    The  plan  of  employments, 


and  the  system  of  lessons  adopted  in  another 
school  were  described — and  a  new  method 
of  instructing  infant  classes  was  illustrated. 
The  visible,  practical  results  of  these 
meetings  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  spoken  of.  This  brief  notice  of  tfiem 
is  here  inscribed,  because  we  having  enjoyed 
them  so  much,  are  anxious  that  others  should 
"go  and  do  likewise."  J.  C. 


ON   SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO    THE    LONDON:    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    UNION. 

(From  the  Manchester  Sunday  School 
Magazine.) 

Sir, — As  we  are  about  entering  upon 
another  year,  1  would  just  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  my  fellow-teachers  of  a  pledge 
they  gave  last  Whitsuntide,  and  which,  as 
yet,  I  do  not  think  they  have  redeemed.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  positive 
engagement,  binding  upon  every  school,  but 
it  was  certainly  an  iiitimation  that  something 
might  be  expected  from  them.  I  allude  to 
the  deputation  from  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  the  promise  given  them  of 
contributing  something  to  their  funds  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  We  all  felt,  at  the 
time,  under  many  obligations  to  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  for  the  benefits  they  had 
conferred  upon  us,  and  sending  such  an 
interesting  deputation  certainly  was  not  the 
least  of  them.  But  though  there  have  been 
many  things  to  render  a  delay  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  promise  unavoidable,  I  think 
it  should  not  be  deferred  much  longer. 
Whitsuntide  will  soon  be  here  again,  and 
if  not  sent  by  then  we  shall  appear  ungrate- 
ful. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  we  are  not 
pledged  to  raise  any  specific  sum,  but  simply 
what  we  can  or  what  we  deem  expedient. 
Now,  if  every  scholar  were  to  give  a  penny, 
and  every  teacher,  say  one  shilling,  or  at 
least  a  sixpence  on  the  average,  it  would  be 
found  to  amount  to  a  pretty  good  sum. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  suggest,  that  collec- 
tions be  made  in  all  the  schools,  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  February,  or  whatever  other  time 
may  be  most  convenient  for  individual 
schools  ;  that  the  sums  so  collected  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Union  committee,  and 
that  a  list  of  the  schools,  with  the  sums 
contributed  by  each,  be  inserted,  if  agreeable 
to  the  majority,  in  the  Magazine  for  March. 
— I  am  yours,  &c.  L. 


NOTICE   OF    MEETING. 

TiiB  annual  meeting  of  the  West  London  Aux- 
iliary Sunday  School  Union,  will  be  held  in  the 
school-rooms  LiUle  Chapel  Street,  Soho,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  5,  1839.  The  Rev.  J. 
Robinson  will  take  the  chair.  Tea  at  five  o'clock. 
The  Rev,  Dr.  Morison  and  Rev.  T.  Archer  have 
engaged  to  deliver  addresses. 
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THE    LATE    RoBERT    HUMPHREY    MaRTEN, 

Esq. 

Extract  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
Boys'  Sunday  School,  Plaistow,  Essex : — 
"December  lUh,  1839.  Died,  Robert 
Humphrey  Marten,  Esq.,  who  for  more 
than  thirty  years  was  the  chief  support  of 
the  Sunday  schools  in  this  village,  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  chapel.  For 
a  great  part  of  that  period,  he  gave  them 
his  personal  assistance,  and  presided  over 
them  with  assiduous  care ;  nor  did  he 
cease  to  the  end  of  his  protracted  life,  to 
manifest  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  their 
affairs,  and  the  most  affectionate  concern 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  both 
of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers.  He 
was  in  his  77th  year." 

The  subjoined  passage  from  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Marten,  at  the  formation  of  the 
City  of  London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1813,  will  serve  to 
show  that  this  highly-respected  and  benevo- 
lent gentleman  fully  understood  the  value 
of  Sunday  schools,  and  was  consequently  a 
friend  to  the  cause  upon  principle.  The 
extract  was  fortunately  preserved  in  our 
Magazine  for  October,  1813. 

"  It  has  been  very  properly  remarked  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  that  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  best  aliment 
should  be  afibrded  where  we  have  to  meet 
a  returning  appetite.  This  is  now  just  that 
for  which  we  have  assembled.  The  impor- 
tant exertions  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  created  a  mental  appetite  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life  amongst  our  fellow  citizens. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  about  that  number  of 
years  since  the  excellent  Mr.  Raikes  intro- 
duced those  blessings  to  our  country,  the 
Sunday  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
since  when,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this 
favoured  land  have  been  taught  to  read,  and 
have  carried,  with  the  art,  blessings  to  their 
respective  families,  who,  but  for  this  ad- 
vantage, would  have  been  still  immersed 
in  ignorance.  Prompted  by  that  bright 
example  of  usefulness,  numerous  societies 
for  the  same  purpose  have  arisen  ;  and  of 
late  years  scarcely  is  there  a  place  of  worship 
where  the  young,  (and  I  am  proud  to  say 
those  young  are  our  sons  and  our  daughters) 
have  not  given  themselves  to  the  good 
employment  of  instructing  the  poor  to  read 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  An  appetite  is 
therefore  created — an  appetite  for  the  bread 
from  Heaven,  and  what  food  can  be  sup- 
plied like  this  which  infinite  wisdom  has 
provided,  and  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
supply?  Many  of  those  children,  whose 
knowledge  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength,  are  now 
entering  on  the  age  for  active  service:  and 
these,  with  consciousness  of,  and  gratitude 
for,  the  tlessings  received,  are  anxious  to 
repay  the  kindness  shewn  to  their  foimer 


untutored  state,  by  shewing  also,  in  their 
turn,  equal  regard,  protection,  and  instruc- 
tion to  others  of  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  who  look  up  for,  and  stand  in 
need  of,  the  same  fostering  care.  Thus 
succeeding  generations  are  preparing  for  the 
praise  of  the  Most  High,  and  a  healthful 
appetite  is  perpetuating  which  shall  not 
long  for  bread  alone,  but  for  every  word 
which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
And  with  what  can  we  feed  the  ignorant  so 
well  as  with  the  heavenly  manna  — the  word 
of  truth?  Surely,  herein  we  must  be  all 
agreed." 


i3oetri)* 


ON  THK  DEATH  OF    R.  11.  MARTEN,  ESQ. 

December  II,  1839. 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Thou  dear,  thou  venerated  man,  farewell ! 

Thy  Saviour  calls  thee  to  a  happier  sphere ; 
Go,  then,  blest  spirit,  with  thy  God  to  dwell,  [here. 

Whom  thou  hast  lov'd,  and  serv'd,  and  trusted 

Planted,  while  young,  within  his  sacred  place. 
Long  didst  thou  flourish  in  his  courts  below, 

E'en  in  old  age  adorn'd  with  fruits  of  grace. 
His  faithfulness  and  changeless  truth  to  show. 

Much  we  admire  the  grace  of  God  in  thee. 

Which  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  a  shining  light: 

Thy  works,  from  pride  an4  ostentation  free. 
Yet  shone,  to  all  observers,  fair  and  bright. 

Intent  on  doing  good,  thou  didst  improve. 
With  faithful  care,  the  talents  God  had  lent : 

Swift  were  thy  feet  at  duty's  call  to  move; 
In  works  of  usefulness  thy  days  were  spent. 

And  whatsoe'er  thy  hand  had  found  to  do. 
Thou  didst  it  with  thy  might;  prompt  to  decide, 

Thy  zeal  more  ardent  with  th'  occasion  grew, 
Yet  o'er  thy  acts  did  prudence  well  preside. 

A  succourer  of  the  needy  thou  wast  found, 
A  helper  of  the  helpless  in  distress  ; 

Nor  knew  thy  Christian  charity  a  bound, 
Save  thine  ability  to  aid  or  bless. 

The  friend  of  sailors,  and  their  orphans'  friend, 
For  them  thou  didst  thy  vigorous  mind  employ  ; 

"  To  men  of  low  estate  didst  condescend," 
And  cause  "the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

The  young  around  were  thine  especial  care ; 

What  heavenly  wisdom  did  thy  lips  impart! 
How  didst  thou  jiour  for  them  the  fervent  prayer, 

Or  counsel  them,  with  overflowing  heart. 

Thus  blest  and  made  a  blessing  didst  thou  live, 
And  saw'st  tliy  children's  children  round  thee. 

Tasting  the  sweetest  joys  thatearth  can  give,  [rise* 
Yet  craving  bliss  more  pure  beyond  the  skies. 

Dear,  venerable  man  !  once  more  farewell, 
Till  we  shall  meet  thee  in  yon  happier  sphere; 

Yes,  go,  blest  spirit,  with  thy  God  to  dwell,  [here 
Whom  thou  hast  lov'd,  and  serv'd,  and  trusted 
Essex.  i-  B. 
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MEMOIR    OF 

DAVID  NASMITH, 

FOUNDER    OF    CITY    MISSIONS. 

It  is  due  to  the  pious  dead,  that  we 
cherish  their  memory  with  love  and  re- 
spect; it  is  due  to  ourselves,  that  we 
study  tiiem  as  patterns,  so  far  as  they 
follow  Christ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  glory 
of  God,  that  we  publish  abroad  what 
great  things  he  has  done  for  our  souls. 
Under  this  threefold  obligation  are  we 
laid,  on  the  present  occasion.  Such  were 
the  gifts  and  graces,  with  which  it  pleased 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  endow  the  mind  and 
heart  of  our  departed  friend ;  and  such 
the  varied  uses  in  vvhicii  the  same  Spirit 
employed  and  blessed  them,  that  it  would 
be  criminal  in  us  not  to  pause  and  medi- 
tate upon  them.  His  life  has  been  a 
blessing  to  many, — God  grant  that  the 
lesson  of  his  death  may  be  made  a  bless- 
ing to  us ! 

From  the  manuscripts  and  other  docu- 
ments which  our  friend  has  left  behind 
him,  a  volume  of  no  inconsiderable 
size  might  be  formed.  They  all  attest 
his  characteristic  exactness  and  accu- 
racy, in  every  engagement.  But  out 
of  so  much  matter,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  we  can  do,  at  present,  is  to  select  only 
so  much  as  will  afford  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  operations — of  his  experience — and 
of  his  last  hours — from  which  the  reader 
cm  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  public 
services  performed  by  this  zealous  and 
indefatigable  man,  whose  sudden  decease 
all  cliristians  must  alike  lament. 

Mr.  David  Nasmith  was  born  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1799,  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  His  parents  were  professors 
of  religion,  whose  care  was,  so  soon  as 
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he  was  capable  of  understanding,  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  things  belonging  to  his 
everlasting  peace.  His  memory,  while 
a  child,  was  well  stored  with  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  with  psalms  and 
hymns.  But  he  had  no  love  for  them  at 
that  early  period,  His  mother,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  fond  of  singing,  would 
often  engage  his  attention  to  serious 
things,  by  saying,  ^'  Come,  let  us  sing  a 
hymn."  When  about  sir  years  of  age , 
he  was  sent  to  a  Sabbath-evening  school^ 
xoherc  he  continued  until  he  ivas  sixteen. 
About  six  months  after  commencing  his 
attendance  there,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Public  Grammar  School  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  His  parents 
then  wished  him  to  go  to  College  ;  but 
this  he  declined,  preferring  a  suitable 
training  for  business  to  any  other  em- 
ployment. In  the  first  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  was  exposed  to  many 
snares  and  temptations,  but  mercifully 
preserved  by  the  restraining  grace  of 
God.  Many  pages  in  his  diary  are 
occupied  with  references  to  the  dangers 
which  then  surrounded  him,  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  grace  that  pre- 
served him.  Under  date  of  1st  August, 
1816, 1  find  this  record  in  his  diary:  '*  I 
have  now  lived  seventeen  ye.irs  and  up- 
wards in  this  world.  It  is  now  more 
than  twelve  months  since  the  peoph^  of 
God,  assembling  for  worship  in  Nile 
Street,  Glasgow,  received  me  into  tlieir 
communion,  upon  my  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Saviour 
of  sinners.  I  desired  to  follow  his  com- 
mands with  them  ;  and  made  a  public 
profession  of  him,  declaring  that  I  had 
taken  him  for  my  Advocate  and  King,  and 
wishing  to  live  to  his  praise  and  glory." 
G 
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Having  experienced  the  preciousness 
of  Christ  to  his  own  soul,  he  felt  anxious 
toproclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
to  others.  About  this  time  he  was  chosen 
secretary  to  a  Youths'  Bible  Society, 
which  in  a  few  years  raised  £'600,  to  put 
the  word  of  God  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor.  He  acted  as  collector  in  a  Youths' 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
enabled  to  distribute  about£200  annually 
amongst  the  great  Missionary  Societies. 
He  also  associated  with  his  companions 
in  carrying  on  a  Youths'  Tract  Society, 
which  issued  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tracts.  While  he  was  following  his 
worldly  occupation,  he  also,  on  Sabbath 
evenings,  regularly  addressed  about  200 
children,  telling  them,  (to  use  his  own 
words)  ''of  the  unfathomable  love  of  the 
dear  Redeemer."  His  attention  was 
directed,  some  time  after  this,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Religious  and  Charitable 
Institution  House  in  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  was  secretary.  He  conducted  the  bu- 
siness of  twenty-three  religious  and  bene- 
volent societies.  In  the  year  1825,  Mr. 
Nasmith's  mind  was  impressed  with  the 
great  importance  of  city  missions,  and 
on  the  firstof  January,  1826,  the  Glasgow^ 
City  Mission  was  formed  by  him,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  church  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Greville 
Ewing.  Owing  to  the  great  labour  he 
underwent  in  discharging  the  duties  as 
secretary  to  the  various  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  and  Charitable 
Institution-House,  his  bodily  health  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  his  best  friends  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Moffatt,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ewing)  were  leluctantly  in- 
duced to  advise  him  to  resign  his  secre- 
taryship, in  order  to  the  recruiting  of  his 
health  and  strength. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  more 
extensive  usefulness  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  He  had  some  thoughts,  in- 
deed, of  going  as  missionary  to  the  South 
Seas;  but  he  in  whose  hands  are  our 
times  and  all  our  ways,  had  work  for 
him  to  do  nearer  home.  It  was  well 
that  it  was  in  his  heart ;  but  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  divine  hand  for  service  ap- 
pointed him  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and 
in  the  metropolis  of  England.  Nume- 
rous testimonies,  highly  honourable  to  his 
character  and  efficiency,  were  borne,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in 
Scotland,  on  resigning  his  secretaryship 
in  Glasgow. 

On  leaving  Glasgow,  his  memorandum 


is,  for  the  greatest  part  of  it,  to  this 
effect  : — Glasgow,  31st  August,  1828. 
Two  days  more  and  I  bid  adieu  to  Scot- 
land, to  Glasgow,  to  relations,  to  friends, 
to  spheres  of  usefulness,  in  which  I  have 
been  enabled,  through  grace,  to  walk 
for  some  time,  and  to  the  dear  church  in 
Nile  Street.  And  I  go  to  a  land  of  com- 
parative darkness — not  that  I  may  be 
richer  as  to  this  world — not  that  I  may 
be  more  esteemed  and  honoured — not 
that  I  may  be  idle — but  I  go,  seeking 
only  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  salvation,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  land.  Whether  I  shall  be 
long,  or  usefully  employed,  the  Lord 
knows.  I  go  forth  leaning  upon  the 
Lord  for  temporal  and  spiritual  support ; 
believing  that  he  will  open  to  me  a  door 
of  usefulness,  that  he  will  provide  me 
with  bread  in  it,  and  give  me  grace  to  be 
faithful." 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he 
repaired  to  Dublin,  where  his  labours, 
after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  were 
crowned  witii  remarkable  success.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  gather  from  his  memo- 
randa, he  must  have  spent  about  two 
years  in  Ireland,  forming,  overlooking, 
and  guiding  the  operations  of  various 
societies.  He  then  appears  to  have 
visited  America,  where  he  devoted  up- 
wards of  twenty-two  months  to  the  pro- 
motion of  similar  societies  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, South  Carolina,  and  Canada.  In 
his  journal,  I  find  a  memorandum  to  this 
effect:  "D.N.  has  employed  himself, 
during  the  last  three  years,  in  visiting  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  and  some 
also  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  Christians  to  adopt 
systematic  measures  for  benefiting  the 
poor.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  pro-  j 
moting  the  formation  of  upwards  of  fifty  1 
city  missions,  which  have  already  from 
one  to  two  hundred  missionaries,  or 
agents,  employed.  These  agents,  besides 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  testifying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chri^t,  from  house  to 
house,  circulate  the  bible  and  religious 
tracts,  establish  Sunday  schools,  and  by 
advice  and  counsel,  as  tliey  are  able,  add 
to  the  temporal  comfort  and  instruction 
of  the  poor." 

During  this  period  he  was  also  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  Glasgow  Society 
for  promoting  the  establishment  and  effi- 
ciency of  City  Missions;  the  Local  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  Ireland;  the  Canada 
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Scripture  Reader's  Society ;  the  American 
Young  Men's  Society;  and  the  Canada 
Young  Men's  Society;  besides  several 
auxiliaries  to  some  of  these  institutions. 
He  was  likewise  permitted  to  establish 
and  promote  the  formation  and  the  in- 
terests of  Prison  Discipline  Societies, 
Magdalen  Asylums,  Benevolent  Societies, 
Juvenile  Associations,  and  other  societies 
of  a  similar  character.  He  visited  the 
sick,  the  destitute,  and  the  prisoner  ;  set 
in  motion  plans  to  benefit  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ;  visited 
and  addressed  congregations  and  schools 
of  coloured  persons ;  and  extended  his 
attention,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the  Indian. 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  he  writes, 
"  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  result  of  these 
movements.  Through  Christ  strengthen- 
ing his  unworthy  servant,  these  achieve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  all  the 
glory  shall  be  ascribed  to  Him,  to 
whom  alone  it  is  due."  "  Having  been 
privileged,"  he  adds,  "  from  youth  to 
serve  the  Lord,  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  I  desire  to  go  forward  in  the 
work  of  ray  blessed  Master,  and  to  make 
London  henceforward  the  place  of  my 
residence,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
that  city,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
advancing  every  Christian  and  benevo- 
lent enterprize  throughout  the  world." 

He  accordingly  came  to  London,  and 
thus  he  writes  respecting  it :  "  On  the 
24th  of  March,  1835, 1  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  my  family,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing,  as  the  Lord  might  enable  me, 
certain  plans  which  I  had  laid  in  1832. 
The  first  of  them  was  the  formation  of  a 
CITY  MISSION,  after  the  model  of  those 
I  have  formed  in  the  capitals  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  and  America.  I  spent 
several  weeks  in  hearing  the  opinions  of 
clergymen,  ministers,  and  Christians  of 
note  in  the  churches,  upon  whom  I 
called;  and  had  I  been  a  novice  in  the 
work,  I  should  have  left  London  in  des- 
pair, saying,  *It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it.' 
I  was  reminded  that  several  societies  were 
already  in  existence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  objects  ;  that  these  were 
not  times  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to  unite;  and, 
at  least,  twenty  other  reasons  were  as- 
signed to  show  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
my  being  able  to  eflfect  any  thing.  *  *  * 
But  I  was  assured  that  He  who  had 
wrought  by  me  in  fifty  other  places  would 
be  with  me  here  also.  I  took  courage, 
and,  leaning  on  His  arm,  went  forward, 
G  2 


not  doubting  that  good  was  to  be  done. 
On  the  week  of  my  arrival  in  London, 
the  letter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
was  published.  He  had  stirred  up  the 
mind  of  His  servant  thus  to  prepare  the 
way.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  the  author,  informing  him 
of  my  object  in  coming  to  London,  and 
sent  with  my  letter  various  documents 
that  unfolded  the  plan.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  two  friends  came  to  my  house,  by 
appointment.  We  began  with  prayer, 
and  then  formed  the  London  City  Mis- 
sion, adopted  our  constitution,  assigned 
offices  to  each  other,  and,  after  laying  the 
infant  mission  before  the  Lord,  desiring 
that  he  would  nurse  and  bless  it,  and 
make  it  a  blessing  to  tens  of  thousands, 
we  adjourned.  For  some  months  after 
this,  we  met,  on  an  average,  three  times 
a  week,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
prayer  and  business.  We  advertised 
immediately  in  the  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines for  agents,  praying,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  to  send 
labourers  according  to  his  own  heart.  In 
a  few  weeks  we  appointed  four  agents. 
We  used  means  to  procure  money  for 
their  su  pport ;  and  for  twenty-two  months, 
the  period  of  my  connexion  with  the  mis- 
sion, we  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
money.  Six  months  elapsed,  and  we 
had  ten  agents  at  work,  with  a  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  In  twelve 
months  we  had  forty,  and  in  twenty-two 
months  sixty-three  agents  employed.  By 
this  time  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  so 
smiled  on  the  mission,  that  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding £4000  had  been  received  and 
nearly  all  expended.'' 

Thus  did  he  succeed  in  founding  the 
London  City  Mission,  which  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  great  things.  His 
next  great  work  was  the  establishment  of 
the  London  Female  Mission,  in  which  he 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  whose  growing 
prosperity  greatly  rejoiced  his  heart.  The 
fact  that  its  income  was  £l65  the  first 
year,  £2,338  the  second,  and  tliat  there 
is  a  large  increase  in  the  present  year, 
furnishes  some  proof,  not  only  that  it 
answers  the  end  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  that  it  is  advancing  in  public 
estimation  and  confidence. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose  so 
far,  and  believing  himself  called  rather  to 
originate  and  form  societies  than  to  aid 
in  their  operations,  he  commenced  the 
British  and  Foreign  Mission.  This  so- 
ciety he  had   contemplated  in  the  year 
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1832,  when  he  laid  his  plans  for  life, 
subject,  to  the  sanction  of  an  overruling 
providence;  but  it  was  not  until  the  16th 
of  March,  1837,  that  it  was  brought  into 
existence,  precisely  twenty-two  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  City  Mission, 
whicli  had  been,  as  already  stated,  so 
much  prospered  of  the  Lord.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Mission  was  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out,  by  a 
collective  body,  what,  for  ten  years  before, 
had  been  done  by  the  individual  efforts  of 
our  departed  friend.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  form  City  and  Town  Mis- 
sions, Female  Missions,  Maternal  Asso- 
ciations, Young  Men's  Societies,  Servants' 
Homes,  and  various  others,  as  opportuni- 
ties may  be  afforded. 

The  missions  of  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  5cc.  and  many  other 
useful  institutions,  are  among  the  fruits 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Mission. 

With  the  purpose  of  forming  one,  or 
more,  of  these  societies,  he  left  his  home, 
on  Saturday,  the  16ih  of  November,  for 
Guildford,  in  Surrey,  where  it  yjleased 
the  Lord  to  release  him  from  his  labours, 
and  to  take  him  to  hin-seif.  The  account 
of  his  last  moments,  transmitted  by  Mr, 
C  Foster,  of  Guildford,  is  already 
before  the  public.  We  can  only  give 
some  extracts. 

"It  was  about  half-past  four  o'clock," 
says  Mr.  Foster,  "on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  16th  instant,  when  the  dear 
servant  of  God  called  at  my  house.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Parsons,  a 
student  from  Hackney  Academy,  whom 
he  had  accidentally  met  with  in  coming 
from  the  Railway  Station,  at  Woking,  to 
this  town.  He  briefly  stated  the  object 
of  his  visit — the  formation  of  a  Town 
Mission  here — to  my  father  and  myself, 
with  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  spirit, 
and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health. 

"  After  conversing  with  us  for  eieiht  or 
ten  minutes  only,  he  left  us  to  call  on  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Percy,  purposing  to  call 
on  us  a  second  time  that  evening,  and 
pioposing  also  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
on  the  following  Monday  evening.  He 
had  nearly  reached  Mr.  Percy's  house, 
when  he  complained  to  Mr.  Parsons  of 
feeling  considerable  pain  at  his  chest. 
The  pain  continued  there  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  removed  to  his  bowels, 
where  it  raged  with  excruciating  agony. 
So  excessive  was  the  pain,  that  he  lite- 
rally bent  double,  and  was  unable  to  re- 
move from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  until 


assisted  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
that  way  on  horseback. 

"A  carriage  having  been  procured, 
Mr.  Nasmith  was  conveyed  to  the  Inn, 
where  medical  advice  was  immediately 
procured.  After  he  had  been  removed 
to  the  Inn,  Mr,  Percy  called  and  told  me 
of  the  illness  under  which  Mr.  Nasmith 
was  suffering ;  and  on  going  to  him  I  < 
found  he  was,  at  that  moment,  using  a  \ 
hot  bath,  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  this  town. 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  removed  from  the 
bath  into  his  bed,  I  went  to  him.  He 
exclaimed,  'Ah!  dear  sir,  you  did  not 
expect  to  see  me  here  when  we  parted, 
but  so  it  is  ; — *  the  Lord's  will  be  done.' 
I  then  spoke  to  him  of  the  difference'in 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  and  tKe 
wicked ;  and  he  said,  '  I  know  it  is  all 
in  love.  I  am  in  my  Father's  hands. 
He  will  not  give  me  one  stroke  more 
than  is  necessary — no,  not  one.  This  is 
alight  affliction;  how  much  more  has 
my  Saviour  borne  for  me  1'  continuing 
a  little  after,  '  it  is  all  necessary,  lie  is 
a  God  too  wise  to  err — too  good  to  be 
unkind.' 

"  During  all  this  time  he  was  suffering 
most  intense  and  excruciating  pain.  Mr. 
Percy  then  said,  'It  is  hard  amidst  such 
troubles  as  this  to  say,  the  Lord's  will 
be  done ;'  but  he  replied  with  much 
energy,  '  Not  at  all.' 

"  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Parsons  soon 
after  left  him  for  the  night,  Mr.  Percy 
commending  him  to  God  in  ])rayer. 
Before  Mr.  P.  commenced,  Mr.  Nasmith 
said,  '  I  have  only  one  request — that 
God  would  make  me  eminently  holy  and 
humble.'  I  continued  with  him  tdl 
near  ten  o'clock,  when  I  left  his  room, 
firmly  believing  that  in  the  morning  I 
should  witness  a  considerable  change  for 
the  better,  I  saw  him  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast.  It  was  almost 
needless  to  ask  him  how  he  was,  his  looks 
betokened  a  restless  night.  However,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  he  said,  'Very  bad,' 
Neither  the  medicine  nor  the  bath  had 
afforded  the  slightest  relief.  He  now 
felt  pain  all  over  him,  and  his  strength 
was  almost  prostrated. 

"  On  hearing  the  church  bells,  he  said, 
'  Do  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  go  up  to-day  ? 
Oh  !  this  is  sent  to  humble  me,  and  to 
prove  me.  Oh  !  the  rapture  of  that  time, 
vviien  I  shall  cast  my  blood-bought  crowti 
at  my  Redeemer's  feet!'  \"  '    '^ 

**  Disease  had  now  made  v^ry  rdplfl 
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and  extensive  progress,  and  a  very  great 
change  for  the  worse  was  apparent.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  cold  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  his  breathing  was  consi- 
derably interrupted.  The  excruciating 
agony  he  had  suffered  had  now  subsided 
into  a  dull,  heavy  pain  throughout  the 
body.  Another  medical  friend  novv  ar- 
rived. After  being  with  him  a  short 
time,  he  informed  me  that  all  hope  must 
be  relinquished;  that  disease  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  render  it  almost 
certain  that  a  few  hours  would  terminate 
his  agony  and  his  life. 

"Soon  after  this,  I  mentioned,  as 
tenderly  as  I  could,  what  the  result  of 
his  illness  would  most  probably  be.  He 
said,  *  It  is  all  well.'  A  pause  ensued, 
and  I  proposed  to  engage  in  prayer  with 
liim;  and  whilst  praying  for  support  for 
him,  whilst  passing  through  the  dark 
valley,  for  comfort  in  his  mind,  and  for 
delightful  anticipations  of  the  heavenly 
glory  during  his  few  remaining  hours,  I 
distinctly  heard  him  say,  *  Amen  !'  to  the 
petitions  as  I  uttered  them.  When  I 
rose  from  my  knees,  he  said,  'I  am 
ready  to  go,  whenever  my  Master  may 
call  me  hence.  He  has  been  a  good 
Master;  there's  nothing  like  being  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Never  mind  the 
trials ;  we  shall  find  success  and  en- 
couragement, where  we  expected  disap- 
pointment.' 

"He  then  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  dis- 
posed to  dose  a  little  ;  but  soon  rousing 
up  in  more  pain,  I  said  to  him,  *I  am 
distressed  to  see  you  in  so  much  pain, 
without  a  face  near  you  that  would  cheer 
and  animate  you.'  In  reply,  he  said,  *  I 
know  that  there  are  many  thinking  about 
me,  and  many  that  pray  for  me;'  and 
when  his  dear  family  were  named  to 
him,  and  the  sorrow  they  would  feel  at 
his  illness,  he  said,  *  They  must  not  look 
to  man,  but  to  their  Maker.' 

"  Shortly  after  this  he  became  much 
worse,  and  life  seemed  fast  ebbing  away. 
Sight,  hearing,  and  consciousness  seemed 
to  be  fast  receding.  His  breathing  was 
very  short  and  hurried,  partaking  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a  short  uninter- 
rupted hiccup  ;  and  I  was  exceedingly 
aj)prehensive  that  a  few  moments  more 
would  terminate  his  useful  and  devoted 
life.  It  pleased  God,  however,  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  to  render  his  breathing  a 
little  more  easy,  and  a  short  respite 
seemed  to  be  mercifully  given.  He  then 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me;  ?ind 
I  said  to  him,  *  My  dear  sir,  you  have 


commenced  your  Sabbath  on  earth,  but 
you  will  finish  it  in  heaven.  You  are 
going  to  Jesus,  to  be  with  Him,  happy 
and  blessed  for  ever.'  He  closed  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  sinking  back  again  ; 
but,  after  a  short  pause,  he  opened  them 
again  ;  and  said,  *  Do  you  think  so?'  I 
answered,  *  Yes,  I  do.'  He  again  closed 
his  eyes;  andconsciousness  seemed  again 
to  be  very  slight.  Waiting  a  few  mi- 
nutes, 1  said  to  him,  '  My  dear  sir,  do 
tell  me  if  you  are  happy  now?  If  you 
have  not  power  to  speak,  raise  your 
hand.'  He  lay  for  near  a  minute,  per- 
fectly quiet;  and  then,  with  as  much 
energy  as  he  was  capable  of  summoning 
up,  he  said,  *  Quite.'  He  then  relapsed 
again. 

"To  the  medical  attendant  (turning 
himself  round,  and  raising  himself  up 
in  the  bed)  he  said,  with  considerable 
strength  of  voice,  '  Will  you  meet  me  in 
heaven  ?  I  wish  all  medical  men  to 
look  to  the  Saviour.'  He  then  sank  back 
again  on  the  pillow,  and  my  father  con- 
tinuing the  subject,  said,  *  There  is  no 
other  name,  &c.  &c.'  He  answered, 
'  No.'  He  lay  with  much  composure, 
without  appearing  to  be  in  pain;  and  at 
twenty  minutes  to  five  o'clock,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  his  happy,  ransomed 
spirit  winged  its  joyful  way,  to  enter  the 
rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God." 
Thus  closed  the  short,  but  interesting, 
course  of  David  Nasmith.  It  wasa  course 
of  much  successful  exertion  in  the  best 
of  causes.  Many  a  Christian  eye  was 
affectionately  and  admiringly  fixed  upon 
him  ;  while,  as  he  ran,  he  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  strength,  and  to  promise  a  much 
more  protracted  race.  But  He  who  called 
him  to  it,  had  appointed  both  the  labour 
and  its  limit.  Wisdom  and  goodness 
unite  in  all  His  arrangements  ;  and  as 
our  deceased  brother  himself  acknow- 
ledged,— "It  is  all  well."  He  bowed 
with  submission  to  the  stroke;  it  is  for 
us  also  to  acquiesce ;  nay,  even  to  give 
praise ;  for  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  That  he  should  have  been  called 
hence,  while  at  a  distance  from  his  fa- 
mily, and  on  an  errand  like  his,  might 
appear,  and  especially  to  his  dear  rela- 
tives, distressful  and  mysterious.  May 
the  blessing  of  the  departed  servant  of 
God  rest  upon  the  place,  and  his  kind 
and  Christian  designs  for  its  spiritual  in- 
terests be  happily  realized. 
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HOW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SHOULD 
PREPARE  THEIR  YOUNG  CHARGES 
AGAINST    ERRORS. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  recollects  read- 
ing in  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  east, 
that  one  of  its  princes  was  visited  by  the 
traveller,  when  he  was  in  a  violent  fever. 
The  traveller,  on  discovering  his  state, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  remedy 
he  was  using,  for  he  was  reclining  on  his 
sofa,  and  sucking  a  large  lump  of  ice. 
"  What  is  the  opposite  to  heat  ?"  asked 
the  prince.     ^*  Cold,"  said  the  traveller. 
'*  Well,  then,"  added  he,  "  what  can  be 
more  rational  as  a  remedy  to  extinguish  a 
burning  fever,  than  a  lump  of  ice  ?''     We 
may  leave  the  wisdom  of  this  remedy  to 
the  decision  of  the  sonsof  Esculapius,  but 
it  has  a  moral  which  we  may  use  to  ad- 
vantage.    The  celebrated  Romaine  used 
to  say,  "  Preach  Christ,  and  error  will 
be  sure  to  fall."    The  same  maxim  may 
be  suitably  and  seasonably  adopted  by 
the  Sunday  school  teacher,  in  dealing 
with  the  children  under  his  care.     It  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to   put 
error  into  their  heads  in  order  to  teach 
them  truth.       The  mind  depraved  by 
nature,  is  often  too  prone,  like  a  sieve, 
to  retain  the  chaff  and  let  the  wheat  escape. 
In  dealing  with  the  fever  of  the  mind, 
treat  it  with  its   opposite.      "  Preach 
Christ,  and  error  will  be  sure  to  fall." 
Reasoning  with  too   much   philosophy 
upon  the  theories  of  error,  has  often  been 
the  means  of  propagating  what  it  was 
intended  to  destroy.     The  young  mind 
can  comprehend  facts,  but  it  may  not  be 
able  to  take  in  reasonings;  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  truths  it  has  learnt 
through    such    mediums,  it  may  be  in 
danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  first  sophist 
that  comes  in  its  way.     When  the  writer 
was  quite  a  boy,  he  was  assailed  with 
great  subtlety  by  a  man  who  was  a  dex- 
terous disciple  of  Paine,  and  he  knows 
full  well  that  such  men  are  on  the  look 
out,  like  the  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.     To  argue  with  them 
is   not   easy,  unless  the  mind  be  well 
skilled  in  polemics,  the  bias  of  it  of  a 
logical  cast,  and  the  individual  possessed 
of  those  years  which  will  bring  to  his  aid 
the  powerful  auxiliaries  that  experience 
will  not  fail  to  afford.    Besides,  polemics 
are   not  a  favourable  field  in  which  to 
cultivate  the  mind  of  youth;  instead  of 
producing  sweets,  they  too  often  cherish 
bitterness ;  the  mind,  trained  in  such  a 
school,  becomes  speculative,  querulous, 


and  soured.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
struct them  in  all  the  peculiarities  of 
prevailing  sects,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  the  great  principles  of 
divine  truth. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  existence  of  those  errors, 
and  to  put  those  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  the  young,  by  which,  when  the  adver- 
saries are  discovered,  they  may  be  able 
to  resist  and  repel  them.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  bible  is 
thought  by  any  to  be  a  falsehood ;  but  let 
it  be  shewn  that  there  are  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  that  it  has  God  for  its 
author.  For  this  purpose  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  should  store  his  mind  with 
the  best  arguments  for  the  divine  authen- 
ticity of  revelation,  on  which  subject  there 
are  numerous  books  of  great  value,  and 
so  generally  known,  or  easily  found  on 
inquiry,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
to  any  in  particular  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Having  grounded  the  young  mind  in 
the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is 
like  a  tree  firmly  planted  in  a  good  soil, 
striking  its  roots  downwards,  growing 
upwards,  and  bearing  its  beautiful  and 
precious  fruits.  The  hand  of  infidelity 
may  attack  it,  and  essay  to  tear  it  up  and 
transplant  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  moved  ; 
and  gains  strength  enough  even  to  resist 
the  most  furious  storm.  Let  the  child 
who  has  been  well  taught  to  see  God  in 
every  thing  be  told  there  is  no  God — let 
him  who  has  been  thoroughly  instructed 
to  reverence  the  sabbath,  not  blindly,  but 
rationally,  and  to  regard  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God  as  pure  and  un- 
changeable as  the  nature  of  their  divine 
author,  be  dissuaded  from  keeping  the 
hallowed  day,  and  regarding  the  moral 
precepts ;  and  he  will  not  only  shudder  at 
the  tempter,  but  be  ready  to  give  an 
answer  that  shall  at  once  blunt  the  arrows 
levelled  against  him.  The  fortifying  of 
the  young  is  essential,  because  in  a  few 
years  they  will  arrive  at  that  age  when 
the  prevailing  infidelity  of  Socialis}n  will 
become  one  of  its  most  dangerous  snares. 
The  inexperience  of  youth  will  expose  it 
to  be  led  astray,  and  the  passions  of 
youth  too  readily  prepare  it  for  embracing 
a  system  in  which  there  is  no  self-denial, 
and  a  plausible  outside  to  win  and  turn 
aside  the  heart.  Let  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  be  well  inculcated,  and  the 
lovely  character  of  Jesus  so  set  forth,  that 
those  who  would  impugn  the  one,  or 
brand  the  other,  may  be  met  with  disgust 
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^nd  abomination,  and  treated  as  liars. 
In  this  way  the  young  mind  will  be  in- 
nocently prepared  to  resist  corruption. 

But,  to  state  the  evil  doctrines  which 
are  taught,  is  to  propagate  them,  even 
while  there  may  be  the  honest  endeavour 
to  repel  them,  unless  it  be  to  those  who 
are  fully  acquainted  with,  or  strong 
enough  to  give  them  an  effectual  repulse. 
We  would  not  take  the  female  child  into 
a  brothel,  to  shew  her  the  nature  of  im- 
purity, but  would  rather  exhibit  to  her 
mind  the  beautiful  form  of  virtue,  that  it 
may  become  so  familiar  as  to  make  it 
unfit  to  bear  for  a  moment  the  presence 
of  vice.  In  like  manner,  we  would  not 
take  the  child  into  the  arena  of  infidel 
iniquity,  but  by  shewing  it  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  would  make  it  unfit  to  cherish 
the  principles  of  the  apostles  of  sin. 

The  error  just  noticed  is  one  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  counteract.  It  is 
not  new.  It  is  only  infidelity  headed 
in  a  new  form,  by  a  new  champion.  It  is 
the  same  monster  that  troubled  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  VoUaire,  and  a  Paine, 
whose  spirit  has  had  a  sort  of  transmi- 
gration into  an  Owen.  The  former  cham- 
pions did  no  real  injury  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  nor  need  we  fear  the  one  that  now 
prevails ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  make 
their  periodical  stir,  it  behoves  the  friends 
of  religion  and  the  teachers  of  youth  to 
be  vigilant.  Let  them  "  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

There  is  another  system  of  error  against 
which  it  is  also  now  particularly  neces- 
sary to  guard.  Popery  is  exceedingly 
active.  It  may  be  a  question  whether, 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  population, 
it  may  be  considered  as  really  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is,  however,  insinuating  itself 
in  all  quarters,  and  it  comes  in  a  less 
questionable  shape  than  infidelity,  not 
being  all  error,  but  error  in  the  garb  of 
truth.  The  young  eye  may  be  allured 
by  its  meretricious  enchantments;  and 
the  latitude  it  allows,  and  the  easy  way 
in  which  it  disposes  of  sin,  are  all  tempta- 
tions to  lead  the  soul  astray.  It  is  a 
most  proselyting  religion,  and  its  votaries 
often  show  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  It  addresses  us  with  the  claims 
of  antiquity  and  universal  authority,  and 
when  it  has  captured  its  victim,  leads  him 
henceforth  in  chains.  Let  the  teacher 
meet  the  errors  of  this  sect  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  from  those  of  infidelity. 
Let  him  well  ground  the  young  under 
his  care  in  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 


pravity, and  the  impossibility  of  any 
thing  but  the  all-atoning  blood  of  Christ 
cleansing  him  from  all  sin — let  him  show 
him  that  the  apprehension  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  by  faith  is  the  alone  way  of 
justification.  Let  him  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  but  "  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  Let  him  warn  him  that  no 
change  can  take  place  beyond  the  grave, 
but  that  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies.  Hence 
he  will  be  prepared  to  see  that  sin  is  too 
great  an  evil  to  be  pardoned  by  priests, 
or  dispensed  with  by  indulgences;  he  will 
learn  to  look  to  no  advocate  with  the 
Father  but  *'  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous," 
and  to  expect  no  future  purification  by 
passing  through  the  fire  of  purgatory. 
Let  him  be  taught  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  search  the  scriptures  for  himself,  and 
he  will  then  feel  as  a  bullock  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  which 
God  has  given  to  him,  and  for  which  to 
him  alone  he  is  accountable.  Let  him 
have  a  glance  at  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  see,  not  the  abominations  of  Popery 
— withhold  the  defiling  objects  from  his 
eyes — but  the  tyranny  of  it;  and  let  its 
persecutions  be  treasured  up  in  his  mind 
as  facts  which  never  can  be  controverted. 
The  teacher  will  now  perceive  that  he 
has  entered  on  no  small  field  of  labour. 
He  must,  therefore,  prepare  his  mind 
accordingly.  The  works  on  Popery  are 
numerous,  and  it  would  only  alarm  him 
to  shew  him  how  far  he  might  advan- 
tageously even  but  ramble  over  them.  A 
few  short  and  appropriate  works  will, 
however,  greatly  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  here  given.  Among  other 
publications  moving  in  the  press,  the 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Groser,  about  to  come 
forth  from  the  Tract  Society,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  same  society 
has  also  lately  issued  some  very  appro- 
priate tracts  against  the  principles  and 
system  of  Socialism. 

Teachers  must  use  their  own  judgment, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  following 
up  these  suggestions.  They  must  watch 
the  movements  around  their  different  loca- 
lities, and  get  the  start  of  their  opponents. 
But  let  them  not  forget  the  maxim  with 
which  we  commenced  in  this  paper, 
"  Preach  Christ,  and  error  will  be  sure 
to  fall."  I.  C. 

CamhenoelL 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  teachers,  how  great  an  amount 
of  good  may  be  accomplished  among 
persons  who  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  schools.  How  often 
have  children  carried  home  to  their 
neighbours  some  striking  fact  which 
they  have  heard,  or  witnessed,  in  the 
school ;  they  have  thereby  had  their 
curiosity  awakened,  and,  being  induced 
to  attend  the  school  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  these  pleasing 
details,  the  wbrd  has  found  an  abiding 
place  in  their  hearts.  How  often,  while 
the  children  have  been  repeating  their 
proofs,  catechisms,  or  hymns,  to  their 
parents,  have  the  arrows  of  God  stuck 
fast  in  their  souls,  leading  them  to  cry, 
''  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? ''  And 
what  pleasing  instances  have  the  histories 
of  Sunday  schools  furnished,  of  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  who,  attracted  to  the 
place  by  the  singing  of  the  children, 
have  been  thus  brought  under  the  sound 
of  the  gospel.  A  circumstance  of  the 
latter  kind  happened  a  few  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  Kent  Street. 
The  landlady  of  the  house  where  the 
school  was  held,  being  interested  by  the 
children's  voices,  as  they  sang  the  praises 
of  God,  was  accustomed  to  sit  on  the 
stairs  to  listen,  and  there  to  remain 
during  the  time  of  the  address.  The 
word  spoken  seemed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  her  mind :  she  became  serious 
in  her  deportment,  and  soon  aferwards, 

.  being  taken  ill,  she  sent  for  Mr.Cranfield , 
who  visited    her,   and   found  her  very 

■ignorant  of  God,  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  Lord  was 
pleased  in  a  very  short  time  to  convince 
her  of  her  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  she 
was  led  to  cry  mighlily  for  salvation. 
Her  prayers  were  not  in  vain .  The  Lord 
manifested  himself  to  her  as  he  does  not 
unto  the  world,  and  sent  peace  and  com- 
fort to  her  soul.  Mr.  Hartnell, a  student 
of  Iloxton  Academy,  saw  and  conversed 
with  her  before  she  died,  and  was  much 
pleased  and  edified  by  witnessing  her 
faith  and  hope  in  Christ.  "  I  have  no 
other  righteousness,  sir,"  she  said  to  him, 
"  to  recommend  me  to  the  favor  of  God, 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  very  singular 

^and  providential  circumstance  occurred. 

Mr.  Hartnell  was  one  afternoon  address- 


ing the  children,  when  a  lodger,  occupy- 
ing the  second  floor,  sat  himself  down  on 
the  stairs  opposite  the  school-door.  Mr. 
H.,  having  looked  at  him  attentively, 
thought  that  he  knew  him  ;  and  after  the 
service,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  come 
from  the  same  town  as  himself?  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  that, 
being  involved  in  debt,  he  sought  refuge 
in  that  obscure  part  of  London,  thinking 
that  he  should  not  be  found  by  his 
creditors.  He  was  then  very  ill,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  confined  to  his 
bed.  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  H.  both  visited 
him  in  his  illness,  and  their  exhortations 
were  blessed  to  his  soul.  He  soon  began 
to  comprehend  the  plan  of  salvation, 
and  became  grieved  that  he  had  not 
before  sought  after  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. His  weakness  increased  every  day, 
and  as  he  approached  the  eternal  world, 
his  meetness  for  a  participation  in  the 
joys  of  the  redeemed  before  the  throne 
became  more  manifest.  He  lingered 
but  a  few  days,  and  then  quitted  his  frail 
tenement,  "  to  be  clothed  upon  with  his 
house  which  is  from  heaven." 

The  case  of-  Mr.  Archer,  one  of  the 
parents,  was  no  less  singular.  It  being 
reported,  by  some  ill-disposed  persons, 
that  the  children  were  severely  beaten  at 
the  chapel  for  not  sitting  still,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Knight's  meeting  house  in 
Collyer's  Rents,  in  a  wretched  dirty 
state,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  de- 
termined that,  if  Mr.  C.  should  strike 
his  child,  he  would  inflict  summary  ven- 
geance upon  him.  He  stayed  during  the 
whole  of  the  service ;  and  seeing  that 
the  children  were  not  corrected  in  the 
manner  reported,  he  went  peaceably 
away.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  however, 
he  attended  again  in  the  same  state,  and 
with  a  similar  design  ;  but  retired  as 
before.  He  attended  on  the  third 
Sabbath ;  when  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  arrest  his  conscience,  and  give  him 
to  see  what  a  sinner  he  was.  After  this, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  waited  upon 
Mr.  Knight,  and  opened  to  him  the  state 
of  his  mind.  Mr.  K.  received  him  with 
that  aflcction  and  kindness  which  ever 
so  remarkably  distinguished  him,  and, 
directing  the  anxious  inquirer  to  Jesus, 
he  explained  to  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.  He  regularly  attended 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  K.,  and  became  a 
humble  follower  of  Christ  till  his  death, 
which  happened  several  years  afterwards. 
The  account  of  Mary  Turner,  a  child 
eleven  years  of  age,   whom   Mr,  and 
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Mrs.  C.  met  in  the  street,  and  invited  to 
tlie  school,  is  truly  pleasing  and  affecting. 
She  was  attacked  by  an  inflammation  in 
the  bowels  about  three  weeks  after 
she,  with  the  other  children,  had  re- 
ceived her  new  bonnet.  An  interesting 
account  of  this  dear  child  was  written 
by  Mr.  Cranfield,  and  published  in 
the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1799. 
Mr.  C.  says — 

"  On  the  Friday  night  following  the 
first  attack  of  her  disorder,  she  was  heard 
to  pray  earnestly  for  mercy.  Her  father, 
on  hearing  her,  arose,  and  asked  what 
she  meant,  or  who  it  was  she  asked  to 
forgive  her  ?  It  is  God  I  asked  forgive- 
ness of,  replied  little  Mary.  On  being 
asked  if  she  thought  she  was  a  sinner; 
she  answered,  Yes,  and  I  want  God  to 
forgive  me,  and  have  mercy  on  me.  All 
the  next  day  she  continued  in  prayer  to 
Jesus  Christ  for  mercy.  After  praying 
herself,  she  requested  her  father,  also, 
to  pray  with  her,  and  soon  after  sung — • 

*  How  glorious  is  our  heavenly  King 

Who  reign*  above  the  sky  ; 
How  shall  a  child  presume  to  sing 
His  awful  majesty  ! ' 

"  After  this,  she  testified  her  thankful- 
ness to  the  good  gentleman  and  lady, 
as  she  expressed  it,  that  picked  her  up 
in  the  street,  and  brought  her  to  the 
Sunday  school.  Then  turning  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  said,  I  beseech 
you  by  no  means  neglect  the  Sunday 
school,  for  I  have  found  benefit  there, 
and  so  may  you.  She  then  requested 
her  father  to  write  a  note  to  her  teacher, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  sick, 

"  After  this,  she  cried,  '  Father, 
Father,  O  I  want  you.'  Her  father  went 
to  her,  and  asked  what  she  wanted  ?  She 
said,  '  Not  you  ;  I  want  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'     Again,  she  cried, 

*  Master,  Master,  oh,  I  want  you  ; ' 
Her  father  asked  which  of  them  ?  She 
answered,  *  You  cannot  take  me  to  him, 
for  he  is  in  heaven ;  Jesus  is  my  master,' 

"  Monday  2Gth,"  continues  Mr. 
Cranfield,  "  I  visited  her,  and  asked  if 
she  knew  me  ?  With  a  smile,  she  an- 
swered, 'Yes,'  and  mentioned  my  name. 
The  enemy  of  souls  had  this  day  buffeted 
her  much.  I  asked,  what  she  thought 
ot  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour ;  she  said, 

*  I  believe  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
siuners.'  And  have  you  reason  to  believe 
Jesus  died  for  you  ?  After  a  pause,  she 
said,  *  I  hope.'  I  then  began  to  in- 
terrogate her  respecting  her  hope,  but 
her  pains  returned  with  such  violence, 


that  she  cried  out,  '  Dear  Lord  Jesus, 
help  me.'  As  I  was  speaking  to  her 
mother  about  the  doctor,  she  cried  out, 
*  O  my  heavenly  Doctor !'  I  asked  who 
she  meant ;  she  answered,  'The  Lord 
Jesus.'  Some  time  after  she  had  been 
wrestling  with  God  in  prayer,  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  saying,  '  I  have  got 
him,  I  have  got  him;  O  precious 
Christ ! '     She  then  sung — 

'  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes." 

"  Wednesday  28th,  she  was  taken  to 
Guy's  Hospital, where  she  suffered  much 
on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
women  in  the  ward  with  her,  whom  she 
reproved,  telling  them  that  if- they  con- 
tinued in  that  state  they  would  surely 
go  to  hell. 

"  The  next  day  she  was  visited  again, 
and  exhorted  to  pray  to  Jesus ;  she 
answered,  '  that  she  did ; '  but  on 
account  of  the  women  she  said  very 
little,  neither  could  the  visiters  speak  to 
her  so  freely  as  they  wished.  She  spoke 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  so  that  only 
now  and  then  a  word  could  be  heard, 
such  as  '  Come,  come,  come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come.'  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  she  said,  '  O  Lord  Jesus,  make 
my  bed,'  and  then  requested  her  mother 
who  had  been  permitted  to  remain  with 
her,  to  turn  her,  and  immediately  fell 
asleep,  I  trust,  in  the  arms  of  Jesus. 
Thus  died  this  dear  child  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age." 

She  was  interred  in  Collyer's  Rents' 
burial-ground,  at  the  expence  of  the 
teachers,  four  boys  conveying  her  to  the 
grave,  six  girls  holding  up  the  pall, 
followed  by  130  children.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  in  con- 
cluding his  address  at  the  grave,  turned 
to  Mr,  Cranfield,  and  said,  "  My 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  you  is,  that, 
as  He  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  stirred 
you  up  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation, 
you  may  live  to  see  our  temples  crowded 
with  children,  crying,  '  llosanna  ! 
Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,'  "  A  prayer  which  many 
will  rejoice  to  know  was  most  happily 
fulfilled. 

It  was  through  this  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Turner,  the  father  of  the  child,  vvas 
brought  out  of  obscurity,  and  made 
eminently  useful  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ.  He  had  been  a  respectable 
hair-dresser  in  Holborn  ;  whe^re,  living 
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been  called  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

he  refused  any  longer  to  transact  business 
on  the  Sunday.  The  consequence  was 
a  total  loss  of  trade,  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  poverty  and  distress.  He 
removed,  therefore,  to  Snow's  fields, 
South wark,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gaze  of 
his  neighbours,  where,  on  visiting  his 
dying  child,  Mr.  C.  found  him.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Burchett,  his  difficulties  were  removed, 
and  he  engaged  hand  and  heart  with  the 
teachers  in  the  work  of  Sunday  school 
instruction.  He  died  most  happy  in  the 
Lord,  in  Collyer's  Rents,  at  the  house 
to  which  the  school  was  then  removed, 
and  was  buried  near  his  dear  child. 

About  this  time,  also,  a  sailor,  a  native 
of  America,  attracted  by  the  singing  of 
the  children,  stood  at  the  school-door  to 
listen.  The  hymn,  they  were  singing, 
was  the  following: — 

"  Soon  as  my  infant  lips  can  speak 
Their  feeble  prayer  to  thee, 
O  let  my  heart  thy  favours  seek ! 
Dear  Lord,  remember  me." 

The  last  line  forcibly  struck  the  mind 
of  the  weather  beaten  seaman ;  the 
words  followed  \nm  wherever  he  went ; 
and  from  that  time  he  regularly  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  Rev.  Mr.Townsend's  church, 
at  Rotherhithe,  declaring  that  he  received 
his  first  religious  impressions  from  the 
singing  of  that  hymn  by  the  children  of 
Kent  Street  school. 

Nor  ought  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Sawyer 
to  be  silently  passed  over.  She  had 
been  invited,  with  the  rest  of  the  parents, 
to  partake  of  a  large  twelfth-cake  pro- 
cured for  them  and  the  children  by  the 
teachers.  After  the  cake  had  been 
handed  round,  each  drew  a  ticket  with 
a  passage  of  scripture  on  it.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  service  Mr.  C.  gave  out  the 
hymn — 

*'  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah  ! 
Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land  ; 
I  am  weak,  but  thou  art  mighty — 
Hold  me  with  thy  powerful  hand. 
Urcad  of  heaven. 
Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more." 

Finding  it  sweet  to  his  soul,  he  sang 
the  last  lines  three  times  over  with  great 
animation  and  fervour:  and  the  Spirit 
of  (^lod  accompanied  them  with  power 
to  the  mind  of  the  poor  woman,  so  that 
she  was  made  a  partaker  of  that  bread 
"  of  which  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live  for 
ever."  She  lived  for  some  time  after- 
wards in  the  diligent  use  of  the  means 
of  grace,  and  on  her  death  bed  thanked 


God  for  the  institution  of  the  Sunday 
school . 

The  last  interesting  circumstance 
which  will  be  noticed,  is  the  conver- 
sion of  a  little  boy  only  eight  years  of 
age.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Kirk  (an  Ame- 
rican minister),  *'  Remember,  children, 
that  you  are  not  too  young  to  die," 
powerfully  rivetted  his  attention,  and 
produced  in  him  a  concern  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul.  On  the  Wednesday 
following,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  requested 
his  father  to  send  for  Messrs.  Kirk  and 
Cranfield :  but  he  not  apprehending 
that  the  child  was  in  any  danger,  re- 
fused ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  child  was 
heaving  his  last  sigh,  that  the  teachers 
were  enabled  to  see  him.  The  father 
then  told  them,  in  a  very  careless  manner, 
that  the  child  had  been  saying  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  had  been  crying  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me."  To  his  mother  he  said,  "  I 
have  had  a  view  of  that  glorious  place  to 
which  my  brother  is  gone  :  O  how  I 
wish  to  be  there  also !  Do  not  cry  for 
me,  mother ;  I  am  going  to  heaven ;  I 
shall  be  there  before  four  o'clock."  His 
prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  for  at 
two  his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the 
regions  of  eternal  bliss. 

Thus,  the  Lord,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  remarkably  blessed  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Cranfield  and  his  coadjutors,  to 
the  conversion  of  several  individuals  ; 
for  besides  those  who  have  been  men- 
tioned, there  are  now  living  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  who  are  ready  to  testify  that 
the  Kent  Street  school  was  not  estab- 
lished in  vain,  nor  were  the  labours  of 
the  teachers  spent  for  nought. 


NUPTIALS     OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA     AND 
PRINCE  ALBERT. 

As  an  event,  most  auspicious  in  its  cha- 
racter, the  royal  marriage,  solemnized 
on  the  10th  of  February  last,  between 
the  youthful  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  Protestant  Prince  of  the  Saxon  line,  has 
been  regarded  with  un mingled  satis- 
faction. All  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  forward  in  testifying 
their  gratification  on  the  occasion ;  and  it 
was  not  permitted  that  the  troublous 
breath  of  party  spirit  should  raise  a 
single  ripple  on  the  broad  and  peaceful 
waters  of  public  approbation. 

We  recognize  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  with  great  joy,  as  a 
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lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Fiederick  the  Third, 
surnamed  "  the  Wise,"  and  the  protector 
of  Martin  Luther.  This  prince  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  shield 
the  intrepid  reformer,  though  he  did  not 
openly  avow  his  renunciation  of  popery. 
His  immediate  successor,  however,  Duke 
John,  surnamed  "the Constant, "espoused 
the  Protestant  faith  ;  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  settle  measures  for  the  guid- 
ance and  service  of  the  new  church,  and 
to  frame  regulations  for  the  University  of 
Wittemberg.  In  the  year  1529,  John 
the  Constant  stands  brightly  forward  in 
the  pages  of  history.  At  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  princes 
and  representatives,  he  delivered  a  so- 
lemn protest  against  a  then  recent  popish 
decree,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term  Pro- 
testant,— an  honourable  appellation,  by 
which  those  who  renounce  the  Romish 
community  have  since  been  distinguished . 
Duke  John,  also,  with  the  aid  of  the 
masterly  pen  of  Philip  Melancthon,  pro- 
duced ''the  Apology,"  which  was  read 
before  the  emperor  and  princes,  and 
which  has  since  been  denominated  "the 
Augsburg  Confession."  The  papists 
were  occupied  full  six  weeks  in  pro- 
ducing what  they  called  their  "  Confuta- 
tion;" and  to  this  Duke  John  replied  in 
full  Diet,  stating  that  the  Protestants 
were  willing  to  retract  any  of  their  doc- 
trines that  may  be  proved  erroiieous^ow 
Scripture. 

The  next  Elector  of  Saxony  was  John 
Frederick,  surnamed  "  the  Magnani- 
mous," as  uniting  the  virtues  of  each  of 
the  preceding  electors,  whose  names  he 
bore ;  and  he  openly  showed  himself  as 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  reformers. 
He  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testant league,  which  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  formidable  political  body;  and 
on  the  death  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
the  virulent  opponent  of  Luther,  the  re- 
formation spread  all  over  that  part  of 
Germany. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
having  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
princes  of  Germany,  Duke  John  Fre- 
derick joined  the  confederation  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Em- 
peror, he  was  deprived  of  his  electorate, 
through  the  treachery  of  his  relation 
Duke  Maurice,  who  was  invested  with 
those  dignities  and  possessions.  After 
the  demise  of  John  Frederick,  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Ernest,  who  retained 
as  his  only  possessions  the  dukedom  of 


Saxe-Coburg;  and  from  this  line  has 
descended  the  illustrious  Prince  Albert, 
whose  father  now  bears  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha;  and  Prince 
Ernest  (the  elder  brother  of  Albert)  is 
heir-apparent  to  the  dukedom.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Coburg  and  Gotha  consists  of 
about  1,000  square  miles,  wiih  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  £120,000.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  education  are  gene- 
rally encouraged ;  and  the  people  are 
both  industrious  and  contented. 

Prince  Albert  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1819;  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  castle 
of  Erenburg.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  became  the  visitor  of  his 
aunt,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  the  fellow-student  of  his 
future  bride.  At  this  time  he  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  and  partook  of  the  lessons 
in  English  language,  music,  and  the  va- 
rious sciences,  which  were  given  to  his 
illustrious  cousin.  He  remained  in  Eng- 
land for  upwards  of  fifteen  months,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Kensington  and  Clare- 
mont.  On  returning  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  line  of  study  laid  down  by  his  fa- 
ther. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  completed  his  studies,  w^ith 
great  satisfaction  to  the  professors,  and 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow- 
students. 

Prince  Albert,  in  company  with  his 
father,  visited  this  country,  a  second 
time,  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's 
coronation ;  and  none  of  the  guests,  who 
filled  the  royal  palace,  lingered  so  long 
as  their  Serene  Highnesses  ;  and  the  affa- 
bility of  their  manners  endeared  them  to 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  making 
their  acquaintance.  He  passed  the  fol- 
lowing winter  in  Italy ;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Erenburg,  an  interesting  circum- 
stance occurred.  On  entering  his  apart- 
ments, a  fine  portrait  of  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  was  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes ;  which  had,  during  his  ab- 
sence, been  sent  for  his  acceptance  from 
the  Queen. 

In  the  summer  of  18.'^9,  the  Prince's 
uncle,  King  Leopold,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  Queen  after- 
wards removed  to  Windsor ;  and,  in 
October,  Prince  Albert,  with  his  bro- 
ther. Prince  Ernest,  paid  his  third  visit 
to  England,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  remained, 
for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  favoured  visitor 
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of  the  Queen.  On  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, her  Majesty  announced  her  intended 
nuptials  to  the  Privy  Council,  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  which  received  their 
hearty  concurrence  Subsequently,  Par- 
liament passed  "  Prince  Albert's  Natu- 
ralization Bill,"  by  which  he  became  a 
British  subject ;  and  they  granted  him  a 
supply  of  <;6'30,000  per  annum  to  sup- 
port his  establishment. 

Prince  Albert's  final  visit  to  England, 
and  his  marriage  to  our  illustrious  and 
gracious  Queen,  has  been  hailed  with 
the  most  joyful  expressions ;  and  his 
amiable  manners,  his  mental  endow- 
ments, and  his  comely  person,  cannot 
fail  to  endear  him  to  all  ranks  of  society 
in  this  country,  I^ong  may  the  royal 
pair  survive,  under  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
as  a  blessing  to  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's extensive  empire. 


MORAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

By  Henry  Dunn. 

Carefullif  ascertain,  at  an.  eaidy  iieriod, 
that  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  understood  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind.  Allow  me  strongly 
to  impress  attention  to  this  point,  for  it 
is  very  often  grievously  neglected.  By 
the  elementary  truths  of  revelation,  1 
mean  such  as  relate  to  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  state  of  future  retribution ; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  children  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  long  before  they  have  any 
clear  conceptions  on  these,  "  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
Can  we  wonder,  that  a  structure  so 
liastily  reared,  is  in  future  life  as  easily 
undermined  and  destroyed  ?  I  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  prevailing  infidelity, 
(especially  among  those  who  have 
received  what  is  called  a  religious  educa- 
tion,) to  this  ill-judged  practice  of 
building  up  in  the  understanding  a 
dogmatical  system  of  theological  truths, 
without  first  even  attempting  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation  in  this  broad  ground- 
work of  Divine  revelation. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go 
through  any  process  of  reasoning,  to 
convince  a  child  of  the  being  of  a  God. 
The  conviction  that  every  effect  must 
have  an   adequate    cause  is   intuitive. 


The  child  recognizes  and  acts  upon 
convictions  of  this  character  every  day. 
If  it  handles  a  curiously  constructed  toy, 
it  intuitively  infers  a  skilful  maker  ;  and 
if  it  sees  a  house,  it  as  certainly  infers 
that  the  skill  and  labour  of  many  have 
been  engaged  in  its  erection.  The 
simplest  step  in  reasoning  imaginable, 
in  like  manner,  leads  from  the  creature 
to  the  Creator.  Power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  are  inscribed  upon  evey  field 
and  flower,  and  legible  m  every  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  made  for  the 
provision,  whether  of  man  or  beast ;  but 
thoughtlessness  and  inattention  detect 
no  beauty,  and  discover  no  excellence. 
To  remedy  this,  the  mind  should  be 
accustomed,  from  a  very  early  period, 
to  mark  the  unerring  skill  and  profound 
wisdom  with  which  the  most  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Divine  hand  are 
conducted;  to  associate  in  all  its  investi- 
gations the  books  of  nature  and  of 
revelation;  and  invariably  to  connect 
the  observation  of  the  one,  with  the 
instructions  and  explanations  of  the 
other. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  select  an 
extraordhiary  instance  of  fertility  and  of 
beauty,  and  to  make  this  the  ground- 
work of  useful  remark.  The  fact,  for 
instance,  that  a  single  grain  of  wheat 
has  been  known  to  produce  7455  other 
grains  ;  or  that  one  dwarf  pea  has  proved 
the  parent  of  above  500  peas  ;  or  that  a 
single  peach-tree  has  produced  1560 
fine  peaches  ;*  might  be  made,  in  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher,  to  illustrate  in 
the  most  interesting  manner  the  boun- 
teousness  with  which  God  supplies  us, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with 
the  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  in  the  midst  of  their 
many  trials  and  difficulties,  should  be 
accustomed  to  take  affectionate  views  of 
that  divine  and  blessed  Being,  whose 
"  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'' 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  much 
more  difficult  to  explain  to  a  child  ;  but 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  his  *'  Child's  Book  on 
the  Soul,"  has  shown,  that  even  this  may 
very  easily  be  brought  within  infantile 
comprehension .  lie  suggests,  that  a  child 
should  first  be  led  to  compare  succes- 
sively the  properties  of  a  pebble,  a 
flower,  a  watch,  an  animal,  and  a  human 
being.     *'  In  each  object,"  he  observes, 


*  Turner's  Sacred  Historj'. — Notes. 
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"  the  pupil  discovers  some  qualities 
which  belonged  to  the  preceding,  with 
some  new  ones;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
human  being,  he  perceives  tiiat  it  has 
///I',  movements,  powers,  which  neither 
the  flower,  nor  the  watch,  nor  the  animal 
possesses;  that  we  have  somelldng,  of 
whose  existence  we  are  conscious,  of 
whose  power  we  have  constant  evidence, 
but  of  vvl)ose  nature  all  the  researciies 
of  metaphysics  have  informed  us  only  of 
its  negative  properties,"*  He  may  then 
be  taught,  that  it  is  this  something  which 
must  live  for  ever. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted, — it  is  this  :  "  If 
inquiries  are  made,  or  difficulties  started, 
let  them  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
attention.  They  who  would  teach  chil- 
dren well,  7nust  first  learn  a  great  deal 
from  them.^' 

To  impress  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
tribution, and  to  prevent  in  mature  life 
that  "  making  free  with  Divine  good- 
ness," which  leads  so  many  to  contem- 
plate God  exclusively  under  one  aspect, 
and  hence  to  conclude  that  he  is  charac- 
terised by  "a.  bare  single  disposition  to 
produce  happiness,''  what  can  be  belter 
than  the  striking  illustrations  of  the  go- 
vernment of  God,  especially  by  punish- 
ments, which  are  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  ?  I 
mention  this  book  because  it  is  generally 
accessible,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
as  simple  as  it  is  profound. 

Be  unceasing  in  your  endeavors  to 
bring  the  word  of  God  into  contact  with 
the  conscience.  Conscience  is'"  the  candle 
of  the  Lord,  shining  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  body."  Press  truth  then 
into  its  presence,  with  hope  and  vigour. 
Appeal  frequently  to  this  "  light  within," 
dim  and  flickering  as  it  may  be.  You 
do  much  for  your  pupil,  if  you  only 
keep  alive  the  simple  elementary  idea, 
that  there  is  One,  whose  sight  he  can- 
not escape,  whose  power  he  cannot  re- 
sist, and  that  this  wondrous  Being,  of 
whose  greatness  and  majesty  he  has  so 
many  proofs,  is  ever  appealing,  by  ''a 
still  small  voice,"  to  his  convictions  and 
aftections,  though  he  be  but  a  little  child. 
It  is  only  by  this  constant  reference  to 
IIiM,  who  "seeth  not  as  man  seelh," 
that  you  can  ever  hope  to  direct  attention 
to  the  spirit  and  motive  of  conduct,  or 
turn  the  mind  from  "  man,"  who  "  look- 
elh  on  tlie  outward  appearance,"  to  the 
Lord,  who  "  looketli  on  the  heart." 

*  WoodbrJdge  on  Gallaudet. 


In  all  applications  of  Scripture,  how- 
ever, be  careful  to  choose  your  oppor- 
tunity wisely.  There  are  periods  when 
serious  injury  is  done  by  urging  the 
claims  of  religion.  Never  do  so,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  child  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  anger.  To  be  scolded  or  lec- 
tured at  such  times  from  the  Bible,  can 
only  produce  disgust.  The  child  asso- 
ciates the  book  with  the  idea  of  punisli- 
ment,  and  probably  looks  upon  it  only 
as  an  instrument  of  wrath,  wielded  by 
you  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
authority.  Any  period  of  strong  emo- 
tion, of  whatever  kind,  is  indeed  un- 
suitable. The  heart  must  be  tranquil, 
and  at  rest,  or  valuable  impressions  are 
not  likely  to  be  produced. 

hi  the  inculcation  of  Scripture  doc- 
trines^ be  regulated  by  the  age  and  capa- 
city (f  those  whom  you  have  to  instruct. 
In  this  respect  let  Christ  himself  be 
your  example.  There  were  many  truths 
which  he  kept  back,  only  because  his 
disciples  were  "  not  able  to  bear  them  ;" 
and  every  judicious  instructor  must  do 
the  same.  It  is  very  painful  to  see,  as 
we  do  sometimes,  mere  babes  in  years, 
as  well  as  in  knowledge,  crammed  with 
the  "  strong  meat,"  instead  of  being  fed 
with  the  "•  milk"  of  the  gospel.  Such  a 
practice  is  every  way  pernicious.  It  is 
going  back,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the 
old  and  mischievous  practice  of  repeat- 
ing by  rote;  and  it  may  be  doing  serious 
mischief.  Theological  prating  has  a 
dreadful  tendency  to  harden  the  heart, 
and  to  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul.  We  can  never  guard  too  carefully 
against  the  danger  of  instructing  tl^e 
tongue  to  outrun  the  heart.  This  abuse 
of  doctrinal  truth,  be  it  remembered, 
howjever,  forms  no  argument  at  all 
against  the  judicious  inculcation  of  ^' the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  If  this  be  ne- 
glected, the  morals  even  of  the  Bible 
will  be  found  to  have  little  power  over 
the  character  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
"  Man  wants  power  as  much  as  direc- 
tion; his  hopes  and  his  fears  are  the 
sinews  of  his  virtue;  and  when  even  his 
mind  is  instructed,  he  is  motionless  to- 
wards that  which  is  right,  until  he  feels 
the  life  of  love.  *  We  love  him  because 
he  (irst  loved  us.'  Here  is  the  spring  of 
morality;  the  heart  of  the  whole  system 
of  christian  morals  is  the  love  of  Christ. 
No  education  is  religious,  in  any  chris- 
tian sense,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  hope  of  its  practical  in- 
fluence rests,    therefore,  on  the  careful 
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and  full  communication  of  its  leading 
doctrines.  To  taice  the  morals  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  discard  its  faith, 
is  to  sever  the  tree  from  the  root  while  it 
is  yet  in  bloom.  The  hues  may  be  ad- 
mired, and  the  fragrance  be  for  a  time, 
as  ^  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed;' 
but '  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  the  dust, 
because  they  have  cast  away  the  law  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  despised  the  word 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  "* 


ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY  &  CHRISTIANITY; 

OR,  THE  CONCURRENT  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION, 
AN  ARGUMENT    FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

l^Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Library,  By  Mr. 
H.  B.  Kilpin.] 

f  Concluded  from  col.  96.> 

Thirdly.  The  facts  about  which  phi- 
losophers differed,  are  clearly  stated  in 
the  Scriptures  of  Christianity ;  for  in- 
stance, the  divine  system  of  creation, 
is  opposed  to  the  dual  theory  of  the 
good  and  evil  creative  powers.  We 
are  taught  that  creation  was  the  act  of 
one  benevolent  being.  Now,  that  good 
was  the  result  of  a  good  principle,  was 
sound  reason,  and  proceeded  from  a 
benevolent  philosopher;  but,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect,  that  the  first  assertor 
of  the  evil  creator,  was  himself  a  man  of 
a  malignant  disposition ;  and  that  the 
transition  from  his  own  taste  to  that  of 
one  supremely  evil,  was  sympathetic 
rather  than  intellectual.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury says,  "  that  nothing  besides  ill 
humour  can  bring  a  man  to  think  seri- 
ously, that  the  world  is  governed  by  any 
devilish  or  malicious  power."  In  the 
present  day,  such  a  belief  is  considered 
madness,  and  is  known  by  the  faculty 
under  the  name  of  Demonomania.  It 
may  be  said,  that  tiiis  is  a  mere  question 
of  names;  but  it  is  not  so;  for  the  con- 
sequences of  this  belief  were  most  dan- 
gerous:  men  soon  attributed  their  own 
dispositions  to  the  evil  creator,  and  so 
released  themselves  from  guilt,  when 
wicked;  and  the  demons,  as  the  crea- 
tures of  a  superior  and  divine  agency, 
received  almost  divine  honors:  this  led 
to  the  canonization    of  departed  saints 

*  Richaitl  Walsoii's  Sermon  on  Religious 
Educiition. 


and  heroes,  and  to  the  demonization  of 
wicked  men  and  national  enemies;  it 
then  launched  out  into  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  and  produced  the  absurd  and 
cruel  laws  made  to  repress  them.  These 
things  are  set  right  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  simplest  way.  Demonaic  agency  is 
attributed  to  its  true  source,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  devil  is  taught  as 
clearly  as  his  dominion  :  the  cause  of 
evil  is  explained,  and  its  existence 
remedied. 

Again,  as  to  the  theories  of  the  consti- 
tution of  spiritual  existences,  and  the 
human  soul;  take,  for  example,  the 
emanative  system  ;  identifying  the  soul 
with  God,  destroying  its  independence, 
and  ultimately  paying  it  divine  honors : 
this  error  is  clearly  met  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  assertions  of  its  essential  immor- 
tality, (distinct  from  its  author),  and  its 
accountability  for  all  its  own  actions; 
thus  harmonizing  with  the  consciousness 
of  every  enlightened  intellect.  This  places 
duty  and  virtue  on  their  proper  level,  in- 
ferring guilt  and  prescribing  punishment, 
as  the  essential  moral  effects  of  disobe- 
dience, and  declaring  virtue,  and  offering 
happiness  as  the  moral  consequence  of 
virtue.  The  emanative  system  also  in- 
duced a  belief  in  the  essential  correctness 
of  human  sentiments,  apart  from  moral 
feelings;  and,  therefore,  if  any  thing 
could  be  proved  by  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  to  be  consistent  with  reason, 
however  opposed  to  justice,  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  immutably  true  and  safe  as 
a  rule  of  life  :  thus  we  can  account  for 
the  Spartan  maxim,  "  that  sin,  if  con- 
cealed, is  no  sin  : ' '  for  the  mainstay  of 
Alexander  in  his  conflicts,  that  the 
victories  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods, 
held  him  blameless  in  his  ambition, 
since,  to  perform  the  will  of  the  gods, 
was  the  highest  duty,  and  supreme 
felicity  of  earth  ;  we  can  so  account  for 
the  Epicurean  maxim,  that  *'  the  chief 
good  was  present  pleasure;"  a  rule,  on 
which  Socrates,  with  all  his  purity,  too 
frequently  acted,  in  the  indulgence  of 
unlawful  passions,  and,  even  Seneca, 
the  sternest  of  all  heathen  moralists,  was 
not  exempt  from :  so,  it  is  probable, 
that  if  Brutus  had  not  been  a  stoic,  he 
would  not  have  entered  so  unfeelingly 
into  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  his 
benefactor.  To  such  an  auditory  as  this, 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  texts  which 
expressly  meet  these  errors  and  vices ;  liie 
corrupt  and  fetid  stream  has  been  stem- 
med by  Saiut  Paul  in  his  epistles,  witii 
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a  power  and  vehemence  which  no  other 
author  is  likely  to  rival. 

But  complicated  as  were  these  systems, 
the  reasoning  of  the  philosophers  was, 
after  all,  very  limited;  for  example, 
apply  the  Ideal  philosophy  to  the  moral 
notions  of  Deity — it  merely  makes  the 
divine  Being  the  concentration  of  all  the 
passions  of  man  :  it  says,  all  those  pas- 
sions are  but  the  likeness  of  some  prece- 
dent act,  or  will  of  the  Supreme ;  that 
they  are  an  impress  by  divine  agency, 
stamped  on  the  plastic  material  of  human 
nature ;  so  that  the  reflex  operation  of 
the  argumentMs  to  make  God  like  man  : 
it  is  in  fact,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  "  as 
is  God  so  is  man ;  as  is  man  so  is  God : " 
sothatall  the  wide  and  illimitable  notions 
properly  pertaining  to  the  Infinite,  are 
compressed  within  the  sphere  of  human 
emotion  :  they  rise  from  emotion  within, 
to  a  cause  co-equal  in  power  and  nature, 
then  they  return  back  to  emotion  again. 
This  essential  fault  is  distinguishable  in 
the  most  refined,  equally  with  the  most 
gross  systems ;  it  pervades  the  Grecian 
mythology,  as  well  as  the  Indian,  and 
affords  a  wonderful  contrast  to  a  just  view 
of  the  Divine  nature,  so  beautifully 
described  by  Robert  Hall. — ''The  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  has  this  peculiar 
property;  that  as  it  admits  of  no  substi- 
tute, so  from  the  moment  it  is  formed,  it 
is  capable  of  continual  growth  and  en- 
largement. God  himself  is  immutable, 
but  our  conception  of  his  character  is 
continually  receiving  fresh  accessions,  is 
continually  growing  more  extended  and 
refulgent,  by  having  transferred  to  it  new 
elements  of  beauty  and  goodness,  by 
attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre,  whatever 
bears  the  impress  of  dignity,  order,  or 
happiness.  It  borrows  splendour  from 
all  that  is  fair,  subordinates  to  itself  all 
that  is  great,  and  sits  enthroned  on  the 
riches  of  the  universe." 

Not  only  are  the  philosophical  errors, 
as  to  the  constitution  and  essence  of 
things  met  by  Christianity,  but  also  those 
errors  wliich  relate  to  their  position 
and  destiny:  hence  the  Pythagorean 
system  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is 
abolished  by  that  truth  which  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light;  so 
that  no  Christian  can  be  a  Pythagorean ; 
the  purgatory  of  residence  with  the  brute, 
finds  no  sympathy  in  our  system.  The 
equality  which  it  established  between 
rational  and  irrational  nature,  is  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  doctrine,  that 
perdition  awaits  the  brute  creation. 


The  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of 
all  countries  is  at  variance  with  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  in  general.  The 
authors  of  those  systems  selected  some 
faculties,  and  neglected  others.  Acci- 
dent, perhaps,  fixed  the  thoughts  of 
Plato  on  one,  of  Epicurus  on  another, 
of  Zeno  on  a  third  ;  and  upon  such  one, 
each  endeavoured  to  found  his  system, 
and  so  gave  a  particular  character  to  it; 
the  freedom  and  immortality  of  the  soul 
seemed  irreconcileable  :  eternity  of  exist- 
ence seemed  necessarily  to  imply  divinity, 
or  identification  with  it; — that  one  so 
nobly  born  would  by  permanent  freedom 
become  degraded.  Christianity  proceeds 
on  the  existence  of  every  attribute  of  the 
soul,  and  is  consistent  with  them ; — of 
every  emotion,  and  describes,  distin- 
guishes, and  destinizes'them; — of  every 
true  fact  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
science,  and  abundantly  illustrates  and 
glorifies  them.  The  origin  of  evil,  and 
the  compatibility  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  with  the  Divine  appointments 
and  government,  are  also  asserted ;  and, 
if  not  proved  to  human  comprehension,  it 
is  only  because  we  are  incompetent  to 
understand  them  ;  they  are  the  secrets  of 
the  holy  place,  the  mysteries  which  are 
the  signs  of  sanctity,  and  even  they  will 
at  a  future  day  be  revealed  unto  believ- 
ing and  sanctified  men. 

Heathen  philosophy  and  religion  were 
also  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  physi- 
cal science.  Even  where  religion  was 
most  extensively  founded  on  the  impres- 
sion derived  from  external  nature,  the 
inductive  science  by  which  alone  the  true 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  cause  of  pliysical 
changes  can  be  traced,  was  utterly  un- 
known. Curiosity  shook  hands  with 
ignorance,  and  they  slept  together.  As- 
sumption was  their  only  machinery,  and 
the  early  notion  that  the  sky  was  an  azure 
vault,  supported  by  four  large  pillars  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  forms  a  fitting 
image  to  represent  the  kind  of  connexion 
which  they  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  No 
inference,  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sun  is  God,  can  be  correct,  any 
more  than  that  deity  was  attached  to  an 
onion ;  yet  so  thought  and  said  tlie 
Egyptians,  and  such  was  their  worship. 

How  grateful  to  the  mind  to  turn  from 
such  pitiable  thoughts  to  CIn-istianity, 
where  we  have  trutlis  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  known  and  well  established  facts 
in  science,  whether  of  the  heavens  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
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the  earth.  We  have  her  marshalling  in 
goodly  array,  all  tlie  learning  and  wis- 
dom and  power,  that  the  intellect  can 
gather,  and  spreading  them  before  tlie 
eyes  of  her  followers,  with  more  delight 
and  more  certainty  of  success  than  Han- 
nibal met  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  or  Philip  of  Macedon  beheld  his 
soldiers  on  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Fourthly.  Heathen  philosophy  and 
religion  had  no  reserved  dogma  or  doc- 
trine to  account  for  impenetrable  myste- 
ries. All  its  mysteries  were  reduced  to 
some  reason  ;  it  denied  that  any  thing 
was  incomprehensible.  Hence  it  had  no 
home  for  the  tired  feet  of  its  pilgrim; 
no  article  of  faith  to  comfort  him  in  his 
weariness.  Pride  was  thus  its  eldest 
born,  and  he  who  knew  most  was  most 
like  the  gods.  Christianity,  in  this  par- 
ticular, forms  a  beautiful  contrast,  since 
its  first  and  highest  lesson  is  humility ; 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  intelli- 
gent sovereignty,  exercised  with  infinite 
goodness  and  truth,  it  affords  a  pillow 
for  the  most  exhausted  intellect,  and 
makes  God  the  home  of  the  affections. 

Fifthly.  The  systems  we  have  noticed 
were  deficient  in  enforcing  active  duties 
consistent  with  their  theories;  and  this 
more  especially  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people. 
Where  the  systems  declared  perfect  un- 
alterable equality  amongst  men,  no 
duties  of  course  arose;  but  where 
they  made  it  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
approximate  towards  Deity,  then  it  must 
clearly  have  been  a  duty  to  teach  the 
ignorant  how  they  might  obtain  beatifi- 
cation. But  no  : — learning  was  confined 
to  the  few ;  the  distinction  between  the 
esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine,  which 
first  obtained  in  Egypt,  was  perpetuated 
in  India,  Phcenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome; 
and  not  least  by  Socrates,  who  yet  was 
the  most  liberal  of  all  the  Greeks  in  his 
mode  of  instruction.  Ignoranc»>  even 
of  their  own  reasons  of  faith,  was  thus 
perpetuated  rather  than  destroyed,  and 
no  man  cared  for  the  vulgar  of  those 
nations.  Tliose  who  believed  in  immor- 
tality seem  to  have  been  blind  to  the 
extension  of  its  pleasures :  they  expected, 
as  is  clear  from  the  last  words  of  Socrates, 
to  meet,  in  the  worlds  of  light  the  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead  ;  and  Cicero's  lips 
were  eloquent  with  rapture,  when  he 
indulged  his  glorious  hopes  of  perpetu- 
ating an  endless  friendship  with  Plato, 
in  the  serene  and  happy  climes  above  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  their  religion 


imposed  no  duty,  and  their  reason  sup- 
plied no  motives  to  induce  them  to  pre- 
pare others  to  meet  them  after  death  ; 
they  therefore  neither  educated  their 
intellects,  nor  restrained  their  vices,  nor 
qualified  them  to  enter  on  their  immortal 
destiny  with  honor. 

But  turn  the  picture  :  the  active  duties 
of  Christianity  do  much  to  commend  it 
to  us ;  and  in  this  place  it  is  especially 
agreeable  to  give  full  force  to  the  argu- 
ment in  its  favour,  derived  from  the  duty 
it  imposes,  of  instructing  and  improving 
our  fellows.  Popular  ignorance  is  a 
shape, 

"  If  shape  that  may  be  called,  that  shape 

hath  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,joiat,  or  limb," 

to  which  Christianity  is  a  determined 
foe.  The  mere  patriotism  of  the  heathen 
ought  to  have  compelled  them  to  set 
us  an  example  in  this,  as  they  did  in 
enforcing  the  virtues  which  were  required 
for  battle  and  for  conquest.  The  evils 
of  popular  ignorance  are  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  history  of  all  nations; 
and  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  sub- 
ject, will  find  an  excellent  guide  in 
Foster's  Essay  on  that  subject:  he  traces 
its  evils  in  the  Jewish  people;  and 
those  who  attend  to  his  remarks  will  see 
that  the  duty  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  especially  religious  knowledge  to 
others,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity. 

Sixthly.  These  systems  are  destitute 
of  that  union  of  prophetic  and  historic 
truth  which  peculiarly  marks  the  christian 
system.  We  have  alluded  to  the  only 
pretensions  made  to  prophecy  by  the 
pagans  ;  the  system  of  astrology  invented 
in  Chaldea,  and  afterwards  adopted  in 
other  nations,  was  the  first ;  this  it  is 
obvious  was  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
of  physical  nature  ;  the  rule,  and  its  ap- 
plication, were  the  result  of  the  science 
of  man;  it  was  capable  of  being  taught 
and  explained,  and  so,  of  being  denuded 
of  all  mystery;  the  predictions  of  the 
astrologers  therefore  were  not  inspired 
prophecy,  but,  at  the  utmost,  claimed 
only  to  be  a  revelation,  signs  set  in  the 
heavens,  which  all  alike  might  read: 
the  other  prophetic  scheme,  that  of  the 
oracles,  made  pretensions  to  greater 
sanctity  and  mystery,  and  aspired  to 
rival  the  unutterable  and  awful  scenes 
through  which  Moses  was  allowed  to 
pass.  But  the  object  of  those  oracles, 
and  the  language  they  spake,  applied 
in  general  only  to  some  royal  expedition, 
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or  the  fate  of  some  political  enemy; 
they  were  as  often  false  as  true,  at  all 
times  dubious,  and  in  the  end,  grossly 
corrupt  and  fraudulent;  the  events  th6y 
related  to  were  immediate,  and,  in  some 
cases,  had  actually  taken  place;  they 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing any  moral  truth  ;  tliey  were  not 
invented  at  first,  nor  commanded  at  any 
time  by  any  authority  higher  than  man, 
and  they  afterwards  became  so  common, 
that  in  losing  their  rarity,  ihey  lost  their 
value.  How  different  is  it  with  Christi- 
anity. Every  historic  fact  on  which  it 
rests,  was  matter  of  prediction,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
preaching  of  John.  The  prophetic  com- 
munications were  not  made  as  the  result 
of  human  request,  but  by  direct  inspira- 
tion ;  the  prophets  did  not  speak  when 
they  would,  but  always  by  divine  com- 
mand ;  their  prophecies  have  at  all  times 
proved  to  be  true ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  explicitness;  the  facts  to  which 
they  pointed  were  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  distant;  they  have  been 
honored  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
vital  truth,  of  most  extensive  and  uni- 
versal import;  they  were  never  degraded 
for  purposes  of  fraud,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  each  succeeding  age  has  increased 
our  sense  of  their  value. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  prophecy  to 
which  the  pagan  priests  and  philosophers 
never  made  any  pretension;  namely,  the 
course  and  fate  of  the  systems  they  had 
invented.    Suppose,  for  instance,  Pytha- 
goras   could     have    foreseen  and   pre- 
dicted the  successive  changes  and  cor- 
ruptions which  awaited  his  theories,  and 
could  have  identified  at  certain  epochs 
the    national    changes,   or   providential 
events  which  should  have  conspired  with 
a  corrupt  philosopiiy  to  have  overthrown 
nations,  and  removed  the  seat  of  empire: 
such  a  power  of  prediction,  if  fulfilled, 
would  have  indeed  presented  claims  to 
inspiration,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
repel.     Now,   the  prophecies  relating  to 
Christianity,  contained   in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  have  done  this  with  a  minute- 
ness and  correctness  reconcileable  only 
to    reason,    by   the   belief  of  its   being 
divinely   inspired.       The    Romish    and 
Mahommedan  corruptions,    the  nations 
which  should  rise  and  sy)read  them,  and 
who  afterwards  should  seal  their  false- 
hood by  their  own  ruin,  are  pointed  out 
and  numbered  ;  and  then,  with  a  boldness 
warranted  by  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the   truth   of   God,    its  future  and 
II 


absorbing  glories  are  revealed  and  fully 
described. 

Lastly.  Heathen  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion contain  no  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  much 
less  are  they  able  to  fortify  their  systems 
by  showing  that  a  resurrection  has  taken 
place.  Indeed,  all  their  systems  are 
destitute  of  miraculous  facts  to  support 
them ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  the  minds  of  any  one  of  their 
founders,  that  he  could  be  raised  from  the 
dead  and  teach  his  disciples  again.  How 
does  this  contrast  with  Christianity,  for 
we  can  appeal  to  the  resurrection  as  a 
doctrine,  and  to  its  occurrence,  as  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Divine  Founder 
and  Witness  of  this  system :  this  is  the 
argument  on  which  Paul,  in  his  address 
to  the  men  of  Athens,  relied  as  indispu- 
table and  unanswerable:  and  has  else- 
where shewn  to  be  the  triumphant  evi- 
dence of  our  faith. 

This  short  and  hasty  review  of  these 
follies  of  human  wisdom,  strongly  re- 
commend  to   us  two  evidences   of  the 
truth  of  our  religion;    one,  to  its   suit- 
ability  to   our  enfeebled   faculties  and 
native   weakness,    and  the   spirit  with 
which  it  is  to  be    received,   so    beauti- 
fully and  emphatically  described  in  the 
words    of    the   Redeemer,     **  I    thank 
thee,    oh  Father,  Lord  of  heaven    and 
earth,   that   thou    hast  hid  these  things 
from   the  wise  and   prudent,    and   hast 
revealed    them    unto    babes :    even    so, 
Father,  for  so   it   seemed   good   in   thy 
sight:"  the  other,  from  its  declarations, 
claiming  universal  belief,    relying  on  a 
miracle  which  everyone  can  understand. 
"  But  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked    at,    but   now   commandeth  all 
men,  every  where,    to  repent ;    because 
he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof 
he  hath  given  an  assurance  unto  uU  men, 
in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'' 
Such  is  heathen  philosophy  and  religion  ! 
Suoh  is  Christianity !  the  one  clever  and 
ingenious,  but  dark  and  narrow;  like  the 
cell  of  the  beaver,  suited  to  its  low  and 
irrational  habits,  cemented  by  its  best 
skill,  but  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man ; 
the  other,  rising  in  graceful  and  m.'ignifi- 
cent  architecture,  fitted  to  meet  the  most 
exalted  hopes  of  the  soul,  and  ever  illu- 
minated with  the  richest  light  of  heaven  : 
it  invites  us  to  peace,  enjoyment  and 
repose,  and  may  weU  be  called,  in  com- 
parison of  the  former,  the  temple,  the 
palace  of  the  soul. 
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CONFESSIONS   OF  AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL' 
MASTER. 

No.  I. 

The  Examination. 

Search  for  the  Board.  Introduction  to  them.  Ex- 
amination in  Orthography — in  Spelling — in  Arith- 
metic— in  Writing — in  Keading.  Why  other 
branches  were  omitted.  Examination  con- 
cluded. Certificate  given.  Long  Lecture  from 
the  Parson.    Errors  of  these  Examinations. 

I  WAS  to  be  examined  by  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors.  In  some  towns  this 
Board  held  stated  meetings,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates,  —  a  course 
which  ought  always  to  be  pursued,  but, 
in  my  native  town,  it  had  never  been 
done.  When  a  person  wished  to  be 
examined,  he  was  obHged  to  "hunt  up" 
the  visitors,  unless,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, especially  if  the  candidate  was  a 
lady,  the  district  committee  happened 
to  have  politeness  enough  to  attend 
to  it. 

How  I  collected  the  Board,  I  have  for- 
gotten. Not  so  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing. These  are  not  so  easily  effaced 
from  my  memory;  nor  will  they  be  till 
the  day  of  my  death. 

I  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  first  man  was 
the  village  parson;  who,by  the  way,  had 
been,  for  a  few  months  of  two  or  three 
winters,  my  school  master.  He  was,  of 
course,  favourably  disposed  before  hand ; 
though  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  he 
knew  just  about  nothing  at  all  of  the 
wants  of  common  schools,  especially  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  common  school 
teacher.  He  was  much  more  familiar 
with  certain  medical  nostrums  ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  effect  the  singular  union 
ofmedicine,  or  rather  of  medical  quackery, 
with  preaching;  how  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  parishioners,  I  do  not 
know.  However;  he  was  the  village 
parson  ;  and  was,  therefore,  number  one 
of  the  committee. 

The  next  in  importance  was  the  phy- 
sician. He  knew  less  of  common  schools, 
if  possible,  than  the  parson ;  though,  in 
other  respects,  a  better  member  of  \he 
Board.  He,  too,  might  be  expected  to 
be  lenient,  as  my  father,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  paid  him  a  heavy  bill  for  car- 
rying me  through,  I  do  not  say  out  of, 
a  long  fit  of  sickness.  At  all  events  he 
was  a  cheerful  sort  of  man ;  and  though 
it  was  whispered  that  he  was  a  little  in- 
temperate at  times,  still  he  had  many 
traits  belonging  to  human  nature  which 
were  excellent. 

Next  came,  as  member  of  the  Board, 


a  military  officer.  He  had  been  as  liigh 
as  "  a  captain,"  and  had  sometimes  been 
thought  of  as  a  major,  at  least  he  him- 
self had  sometimes  thought  of  it.  He 
had,  moreover,  been  a  school  master 
some  twenty  years  before  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  ever  much  esteemed 
in  his  profession.  He  was  now  fast  fil- 
ling with  misanthroy)y ;  and  had  not  the 
parson  and  the  doctor  been  favourably 
disposed,  I  should  have  trembled  for 
the  consequences  of  his  influence.  In- 
deed, as  it  was,  I  trembled  :  but  not  so 
much  as  I  might  have  done  in  worse  cir- 
cumstances. 

Three  members  of  the  Board  made 
"  a  quorum  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;"  and  Dr.  Physic  proposed  that 
they  should  proceed  forthwith  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  candidate. 

The  parson  was  to  commence.  How 
many  sounds  has  B  ?  was  the  first  ques- 
tion. Though  B  is  called  a  mute,  and 
is  one  of  the  more  difficult  letters  for  the 
embarrassed  or  diffident  person  to  enun- 
ciate, and  though  I  did  not  expect  they 
would  begin  thus,  yet  I  soon  recollected 
what  I  had  so  often  repeated  at  school ; 
and  faintly  articulated,  B  has  but  one 
sound,  as  in  bite. 

How  many  sounds  has  C  ?  The  reply 
to  this  question  was  more  ready  than  the 
former;  for  having  once  broken  the  ice, 
and  that  successfully,  all  now  seemed  to 
go  on  very  smoothly.  I  could  have  re- 
peated the  "Introduction  to  the  Spelling 
Book,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which  they 
were  then  examining  me,  from  beginning 
to  end  without  a  failure.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  little  trouble  when  questions 
were  asked  promiscuously,  but  such  an 
event  did  not  often  occur. 

I  was  also  required  to  spell.  In  this 
exercise,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I 
was  pretty  correct.  I  could  not  only 
spell  all  the  common  words  of  the  spel- 
ling book,  but  also  recollect  them,  if  they 
were  separated  from  their  companions. 
And  although  I  now  dislike  this  method 
of  teaching  to  spell,  believing  it  to  in- 
volve a  great  waste  of  valuable  time,  yet 
it  certainly  made  mc  a  speller.  I  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  there  were  more 
than  half  a  dozen  words  in  common  use 
which  I  spelt  wrong,  even  in  writing. 

But  I  was  required  to  repeat  the  rules 
of  common  arithmetic,  and  to  read  and 
write.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  I  had  at 
my  tongue's  end,  and  1  believe  I  under- 
stood their  import;  particular  pains,  in 
this  respect,  having  been  taken  with  me 
by  an  assistant  of  one  of  the  ministers 
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under  whose  care  I  had,  for  a  sliort  time, 
been  previously  placed. 

As  to  writing,  my  hand  was  too  un- 
steady, just  at  that  time,  to  permit  me 
to  write  well.  As  the  committee,  how- 
ever, perceived  my  embarrassment,  and 
as  some  of  them  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  my  handwriting,  I 
found  no  difficulty.  I  learned  afterward 
that  they  made  the  requirement  as  a 
mere  formality. 

My  deficiency,  in  regard  to  reading, 
was  most  obvious.  I  read  too  loud,  and 
too  fast,  as  well  as  in  a  tone  of  voice 
altogether  different  from  that  of  common 
conversation.  This  habit  I  had  acquired, 
during  my  first  years  at  school,  in  read- 
ing in  books  whose  language  I  did  not 
understand,  and  to  the  meaning  of  which 
none  of  my  teachers  ever  furnished  me 
with  a  clue.  Besides,  I  did  not  arti- 
culate well. 

This  branch,  however,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  some,  the  committee  did 
not  deem  an  important  part  of  their  exa- 
mination. They  had  embraced  the 
opinion,  very  common  in  the  world,  as 
I  have  since  found,  that  a  teacher,  who 
cannot  read  well  himself,  can  teach  others 
to  read  well.  They  seemed  wholly  to 
overlook  the  force  of  example  in  this 
matter,  and  the  fact  that  children  learn 
to  read  chiefly  by  imitating  others.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  learn  to  pronounce  the 
words f  when  they  see  them  in  a  hook,  in 
this  way ;  but  I  do  not  regard  that  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  reading. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
grammar  and  geography  were  not  taught 
in  the  school  which  I  had  engaged  to 
teach.  And  as  they  were  not  taught,  the 
committee  were  not  accustomed  to  exa- 
mine the  candidate  in  regard  to  them. 
They  had  adopted  the  fashionable  idea 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  teacher  to  un- 
derstand any  other  branches  except  those 
which  he  teaches,  forgetting  that  the 
sciences  are  a  circle;  and  that  in  Oi'der  to 
have  a  perfectly  practical  and  correct 
view  of  one,  it  is  really  necessary  to 
have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  them  all. 
Indeed,  such  an  idea  at  that  time, — I 
wish  it  were  not  so,  even  now,— would, 
in  all  probability,  have  excited  ridicule. 

There  was  one  more  reason,  I  confess, 
why  they  adopted  such  a  principle  of 
examination.  Not  one  in  three, — pro- 
bably not  one  in  six, — of  the  individuals 
who  presented  themselves  for  examination 
as  candidates  for  the  teaching  of.  our 
schools,  in  those  days,  knew  anything 
of  grammar  or  geography  j  and  some 
II  2 


were  mere  blockheads  in  arithmetic.  Had 
those  branches  been  required,  therefore, 
the  districts  would  have  been  deprived  of 
their  teachers ;  and  this  would,  in  the 
end,  have  raised  a  "  hue  and  cry"  against 
the  committee. 

Shall  the  teacher  retire,  said  Dr. 
Physic,  while  we  consult  together  ?  That 
is  quite  unnecessary,  said  the  parson. 
Captain,  said  he,  you  are  the  youngest, 
what  do  you  say  to  giving  the  candidate 
a  certificate  ?  Aye,  or  Nay  ?  Aye,  said 
the  Captain.  Aye,  said  the  Doctor,  in 
his  turn.  And  I  say  aye,  too,  said  the 
parson.  So  saying,  they  wrote  me  a 
certificate. 

Before  we  parted,  however,  the  par- 
son gave  me  a  long  lecture  on  the  solemn 
responsibilities  about  to  devolve  upon 
me,  in  my  new  and  untried  station  ;  that 
I  was  to  consider  myself  not  only  re- 
sponsible to  my  employers,  but  to  the 
children  themselves,  as  creatures  des- 
tined to  immortality;  and,  above  all, 
that  I  must  consider  myself  responsible 
to  God.  His  remarks  were  excellent; 
but  I  suppose  they  did  me  about  as  much 
good  as  they  usually  do  young  candi- 
dates in  the  same  circumstances  ;  that  is, 
none  at  all.  They  are  misplaced.  They 
should  come  in  somewhere  else  ;  say  at 
the  first  official  visit  of  the  committee  to 
the  school. 

Was  this  the  whole  of  the  examina- 
tion ?  perhaps  some  inquisitive  reader 
may  ask.  I  have  related  the  substance 
of  it;  not  always  the  very  words.  Nor 
have  I  related  all  the  minutite  of  the 
conversation.  What  I  have  told  is  truth  ; 
only  I  have  not  been  particular  to  give 
the  whole  truth  in  every  instance. 

<'  Was  nothing  then  said  to  you  about 
the  management  and  discipline  of  a 
school  ?"  Not  a  word,  that  I  remember. 
All  the  examinations  I  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with,  at  that  time,  seemed  to 
be  based  on  the  opinion  that,  if  a  person 
understood  a  science  or  thing  himself,  he 
could  teach  it  well  to  others.  As  to  go- 
verning a  school,  I  believe  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  erroneous  opinion 
prevailed,  that  this  was  a  **gift;"  or 
rather,  as  some  seemed  to  regard  it,  a 
matter  of  mere  haphazard. 

I  recollect,  to  be  sure,  that  during  the 
parson's  lecture  to  me  at  the  close  of  the 
examination,  he  said  no  teacher  ought  to 
go  into  a  school  without  a  plan ;  but  as 
he  gave  no  explanation  of  his  meaning, 
and  hastened  rapidly  along  to  other  sub- 
jects, I  did  not  fully  understand  what  he 
intended. 
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It  is  passing  strange  to  me,  now,  that 
the  manners  and  morals,  and  even  the 
health,  of  a  teacher,  are  not  made  sub- 
jects of  examination  at  these  meetings. 
But  were  the  propriety  of  either  or  all 
these  doubted,  I  should    still  be   asto- 
nished that  no  pains  is  taken  to  ascertain 
the  candidate's  views  of  discipline, — of 
praise  and  blame,  punishment  and  re- 
ward, and  motives  to  action.    Would  he 
praise   largely    and    promiscuously,    or 
sparingly  and    discriminately  ?     VVould 
he  resort  often  to  punishment;  and,  if 
so,  to  what  forms  of  it?  Would  he  allow 
of  emulation  as  a  motive  to  action; and, 
if  not,  what  would  he  substitute  for  it? 
These,and  a  multitude  more  of  inquiries, 
in  the  same  spirit,  ought  to  be  made. 

Nor  is  it  less  strange,  because  the  truth 
of  the  position  involved  is  exceedingly 
obvious,  that  no  pains  is  ever  taken,  at 
these  examinations,  to  find  out  whether 
the  candidate  has  the  art  of  teaching 
what  he  knows.  A  man  may  understand 
"all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries;"  but 
if  he  cannot  communicate  that  knovi^- 
ledge  or  those  mysteries,  is  he  a  fit 
teacher  of  either? 

It  is  also  exceedingly  strange  that  no 
efforts  are  made  to  find  out  whether  a 
teacher  intends  to  make  it  a  great  and 
prominent  object  to  form  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  his  pupils;  whether  he  means 
to  inculcate,  on  every  proper  occasion, 
the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  ;  and  whe- 
ther he  means  to  enforce  them  by  a  good 
and  Christian,  I  do  not  say  sectarian, 
example.  And  whether,  in  the  direct 
inculcation  of  truth,  he  intends  to  seize 
on  favourable  moments  for  doing  it ;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  to  go 
straightforward  with  his  instructions,  at 
all  times,  without  reference  at  all  to  the 
pupil's  feelings,  or  to  the  circumstances 
with  which, at  the  time,  he  is  surrounded. 
Lastly ;  why  are  no  pains  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  for  the 
sacred  office  of  teacher  is  truly  in  love 
with  teaching?  This  is  the  grand  point, 
after  all.  If  a  person  has  but  the  love  of 
teaching,  every  other  qualification  will 
come  in  due  time.  This,  to  the  teacher, 
is  what  Paul  represents  charity  or  love  to 
be  to  the  Christian, — the  all  in  all.  Give 
me  but  this  in  full  measure,  and  if  the 
candidate  has  a  large  share  of  common 
sense,  is  in  good  health,  and  even  if  he 
have  not  yet  taught  school,  is  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  I  ask  no  more.  lie 
will  not  be  a  first-rate  teacher  to-day,  or 
this  year,  but  he  will  be  so  in  due  time. 
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First  in  the  field  of  modern  education 
stands  forth  the  celebrated  Henry  Pestal- 
lozzi,  a  man  with  a  studious  mind  and 
a  heart  full  of  feeling.       His  love  of 
mankind  was  unbounded,  and  with  only 
an  indistinct  view  of  the  workings  of 
the  principles  of  human  nature  as  ob- 
servable in  childhood,  he  determined  to,; 
devote  himself  to  poverty,  and  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the   wretched  and 
miserable,  that  he  might  in  his  own  way , 
make  experiments  in  education  amon^. 
the    lowest    grades   of    society.       His 
various  and  laborious  efforts  convinced 
him,  that  the  early  training  of  children 
should   be,  a  constant  development  of 
the  principle  of  intuition,  in  opposition 
to  the   principle  of  impartation.       He 
accordingly    excited    the    attention   of 
children  to  the  formation  of  their  own 
ideas,  while  he  merely  assisted  in  watch- 
ing, correcting,  and  regulating  the  ideas 
which   the    children    first    formed    for 
themselves.      In    the    progress  of  his 
efforts  he  declared  war  against  "  word- 
mongery,"  and  was  solicitous  to  teach 
the  correct  natures  of  things  first,  and 
names  afterwards.     Thus  if  he  presented 
an  unknown  flower  to  a  child,  he  would 
first  ask  the  child  to  describe  the  flower, 
and  after  that  was  done,  he  would  tell 
the  child   its  name.      Thus  he  set  the 
faculties  of  the  infant  mind  at  work  for 
themselves,  assisting    only  where  their 
weakness  absolutely  required  some  help. 
In  all  these  proceedings  he  so  completely 
won  the  affections  of  his  scholars,  that 
they  were  doatingly  fond  of  him.     He 
was    to    children    the    High    Priest  of 
nature,  but  not  of  religion,  for  the  latter 
he   meddled   with   very   sparingly,  and 
his  views  of  Christianity  were  suspected 
to  be  unsound.     Still  he  has  done  im- 
mense service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  as  a  model  for  teachers,   in  respect 
of  his  affection,  patience  and  assiduity  he 
well  merits  imitation. 

The  renowned  Fellenberg  followed 
Pestallozzi,  from  whom  he  differed  not 
so  much  in  principle  as  in  practice,  for 
Fellenberg's  plans  while  including  the 
main  point,  the  development  of  the 
intuitive  principle,  were  designed  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  his  predecessor's 
practice.     Fellenberg  at  once  avowed 
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himself  a  christian,  and  founded  all  his 
proceedings  on  evangelical  truth,  from 
the  firm  conviction  that  before  the  world 
could  be  moralized,  it  must  first  be 
christianized.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
and  property,  to  the  practical  solution 
of  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
influence  and  form  the  human  character, 
by  early  discipline  and  instruction ;  to 
set  the  motives,  feelings,  and  passions  in 
a  proper  course;  to  fix  in  the  mind 
moral  and  religious  principles,  giving 
rise  to  corresponding  habits  of  action,  to 
store  the  mind  with  just  ideas,  and  the 
heart  with  christian  sentiments.  His 
desire  has  been,  to  raise  the  school  from 
a  mere  technical  system,  to  one  of 
intelligence ;  and  from  a  place  of  irksome 
restraint  to  one  of  pleasing  and  beneficial 
occupation. 

Fellenberg  mourned  deeply  over  the 
evils  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 
He  plainly  saw  that  Europe  had  never 
been  practically  christianized,  that  she 
had  been  converted  from  paganism  little 
more  than  in  name ;  and  that  her 
barbarism  had  never  been  extirpated. 
He  conceived  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  continued  evils  which  afflicted  the 
community  was  moral  training  combined 
with  peaceful  and  industrious  employ- 
ment. He  took  no  contracted  view  of 
society,  was  bound  by  no  party  pre- 
judices, but  in  the  capaciousness  of  his 
mind  he  was  led  to  consider  that,  "None 
but  the  Christian  philanthropist  can  take 
an  enlarged  view  of  man  in  his  present 
and  future  hopes — his  social  condition, 
his  capabilities  of  improvement,  the 
possible  extent  of  happiness  or  misery 
for  which  he  may  be  born.  The  Bible 
presents  him  with  the  ideal  perfectibility 
of  universal  man ;  inspiring  those  who 
drink  deep  into  its  spirit,  with  high  and 
noble  hopes  of  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  it ; 
while  those  who  are  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  business  of  life,  remain  pagans  in  a 
Christian  age,  and  all  their  ideas  of  man 
are  mean,  low,  and  perishing;  to  them 
man  still  continues  as  a  brute  that 
perishes."  Fellenberg,  therefore,  found 
no  sympathy  from  the  statesmen  of  the 
day ;  they  were  as  callous  to  his  pro- 
posals, as  they  evidently  were  then 
indifferent  to  the  common  social  rights 
of  states  and  of  men,  and  to  all  views 
and  projects  of  moral  improvement. 
They  therefore  left  Fellenberg  unaided, 
but  not  undecided.  He  had,  after  deep 
reflection,  matured  his  plans,  and  we 


shall  now  proceed  to  show  in  what 
manner  he  carried  them  out,  so  as  to 
produce  those  practical  benefits  which 
have  been  witnessed  by  numerous  phi- 
lanthropists who  have  visited  his  estab- 
lishments. 

Fellenberg  preferred  rather  to  de- 
monstrate the  efficacy  of  his  measures 
by  practical  experiment,  than  to  pro- 
pound them  in  writing.  He  had  to 
encounter  obstacles  both  physical  and 
moral,  yet  he  trusted  in  the  soundness 
of  his  principles,  the  holiness  of  his 
cause,  and  in  the  order  of  providence. 
His  feelings,  motives  and  sentiments, 
were  fundamentally  and  essentially  reli- 
gious, though  in  working  tliem  out  he 
appeared  to  be  following  a  philosophical 
scheme,  and  to  depend  upon  philoso- 
phical means;  and  in  pursuit  of  his 
experiment,  he  nobly  pledged  his  talents, 
property  and  life. 

In  training  children  his  first  object 
was  to  lead  them  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pathetic  histories  of  the 
Bible,  that,  during  the  age  of  vivid 
feeling,  they  might  sympathize  with  all 
that  was  good,  and  against  all  that  was 
evil.  He  then  determined  that  Jesus 
Christ,  as  a  model,  should  be  held  up 
by  the  teacher  to  the  eye  of  his  pupils, 
as  the  bright  exemplar  and  illustrator  of 
human  conduct,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters,  till  they  should  receive 
him  religiously,  as  their  Saviour,  and 
the  just  head  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Having  attained  to  this  state  of  education, 
he  considered  that  youth  might  then  be 
handed  on  to  the  minister  of  religion. 
His  mode  of  treating  scholars  was  chiefly 
mild,  but  he  did  not  permit  those  who 
were  evidently  incorrigible  to  remain  in 
his  establishment ;  very  few  instances  of 
exclusions,  however,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  several  years.  The  happiest 
consequences  were  the  general  results. 
This  mode  of  procedure  he  affirms  was 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Christ,  upon 
which  Fellenberg  remarks,  "  It  is  that 
which  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity 
himself  proposes  for  our  model.  Con- 
sidering the  Almighty  power  which  he 
wielded,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
recourse  he  had  to  threaten ings,  and 
how  unceasingly  he  urged  the  language 
of  persuasion." 

Fellenberg  was  particularly  attentive 
to  the  training  of  the  conscience,  by 
teaching  the  children  the  great  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  always  associating 
them  with  the  characters  and  actions  of 
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mankind  ;  for  he  asserts,  that  children 
can  never  learn  to  understand  these  prin- 
ciples, nor  their  claims,  when  presented 
to  them  as  abstract  truths.  Without 
points  of  comparison,  they  have  no 
means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  in- 
dividual character;  and  it  is  not  until 
they  have  observed  and  considered  the 
actions  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
most  noble  and  excellent  men,  that  they 
are  capable  of  forming  anything  like  a 
just  estimate  of  the  resplendent  moral 
glory  of  the  Saviour.  According  to  this 
method,  abstract  truths  are  best  taught 
by  the  presentation  of  living  examples, 
abundance  of  which  the  Scriptures 
supply. 

Practical  Results. — About  half  a 
century  ago,  Fellenberg  formed  a  prac- 
tical, system  of  education  for  all  ranks, 
based  upon  the  precepts  and  authority  of 
divine  revelation.  To  carry  out  his  pro- 
jects, two  things  were  at  first  needful, — 
money  capital  and  intellectual  intel- 
ligence; and  Fellenberg  possessed  both. 
He  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  HoFWYL,  in  Switzerland,  which 
were  destined  for  the  scene  of  his  expe- 
riments. His  first  school,  for  children 
of  the  lower  grades  of  society,  was  chiefly 
agricultural.  Here  he  required  a  teacher, 
who  should  be  capable  not  only  to  give 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
who  would  willingly  become,  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  constant  companion, 
friend,  guide,  and  parent  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  person  of  Vehrli,  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  discovered  the  disposition, 
kindness,  simplicity,  judgment,  tact, 
and  knowledge  that  were  requisite  ;  and 
he  was  engaged  by  Fellenberg  for  the 
purpose. 

AH  tlie  proceedings  of  the  school  are 
conducted  upon  a  previously  prepared 
plan,  and  are  reviewed  every  evening 
prior  to  the  children  retiring  to  bed.  In 
fine  weather,  the  chief  part  of  the  scho- 
lars' time  is  occupied  in  out-door  work, 
making  of  various  implements,  and  cul- 
tivating the  land.  In  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving school  instruction,  according  to 
the  methods  previously  noticed.  To  pro- 
mote habits  of  order  and  carefulness, 
each  child  has  a  special  office  assigned 
to  him  :  one  keeps  the  chambers  clean, 
another  the  furniture,  another  the  pave- 
ment, &c.  Three  are  chosen  to  super- 
intend and  inspect  the  whole,  who  are 
changed  every  three  months,  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  all  kinds  of  work  and 


duty.  Even  the  youngest  have  some 
special  occupation  assigned  to  them. 
They  are  allowed  to  work  for  their  own 
profit;  and  each  has,  therefore,  a  garden 
assigned  to  him.  The  elder  boys  con- 
stantly assist  the  younger  ones  in  manag- 
ing their  ground.  The  master's  office 
is  to  superintend  all  the  occupations  of 
the  scholars  ;  and,  that  his  attention  may 
not  be  diverted,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  accounts ;  they  are  all  kept  by 
another  person.  As  the  establishment  en- 
larged, Vehrli  became  general  director  ; 
and,  under  him,  other  assistants  were 
placed. 

Fellenberg  considers  that  the  great  art 
of  rational  and  methodical  education 
consists  in  finding  active  and  useful  em- 
ployment for  every  moment  of  the  day. 
Children  are  not  able  to  do  this  for 
themselves,  it  must  be  done  for  them ; 
and  whoever  does  this,  is  the  true  and 
only  educator.  It  must  be  done  under 
a  competent  direction  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  time  for  idle,  useless,  frivolous,  or 
mischievous  employment,  nor  even  for 
bad  thoughts.  The  mspection  and  vigi- 
lance must  be  so  incessant,  that  nothing 
objectionable  can  be  seen,  heard,  or  done. 
There  is  no  difficulty  under  proper 
arrangements,  like  those  of  Fellenberg, 
because  the  children  being  happy,  and 
interested  in  their  pursuits,  desire  no 
other;  all  their  faculties  are  gratified  ; 
their  curiosity,  their  desire  of  knowing 
the  properties,  qualities,  and  uses  of  all 
surrounding  objects  ;  their  taste  for  na- 
ture, which  all  possess;  their  taste  for 
music  and  drawing,  which  are  also  com- 
mon to  all  children ;  and  their  desire  for 
active  employment,  which  is  also  uni- 
versal in  children.  All  the  educator  has 
to  do  is  to  direct  their  tastes  and  desires 
to  useful  purposes,  and  to  guard  against 
the  approach  of  evil,  and  of  all  counter- 
acting objects  and  occupations.  Such  is 
the  school  for  children  of  the  peasantry 
at  Hofwyl;  and  as  it  has  existed  for 
several  years  past,  many  are  now  occu- 
pying its  environs  who,  from  having  been 
so  educated,  shew  an  evident  superiority 
over  their  neighbours,  by  a  kindly  spi- 
rit, and  quiet,  peaceable  conduct,  which 
never  forsakes  them.  They  are  always 
ready,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  to  assist 
others ;  and  manifest  no  desire  to  quit 
their  station  in  society,  but  appear  per- 
fectly contented  with  their  conditio^  in 
life. 

Meykircii  School. — ^This  was  de- 
signed as  an  experiment  for  children  of 
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the  middle  ranks  of  society.  It  com- 
menced as  a  colony  from  llofwyl,  being 
six  miles  distant ;  and  a  master,  with 
twelve  children,  were  sent  from  thence  to 
the  new  woodland  station,  to  do  every 
thing  for  themselves.  They  were  to  level 
the  ground,  cut  down  wood,  build  a 
house,  clear  and  cultivate  the  land,  and 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  They  were  two  years  com- 
pleting their  building,  which  was  50  feet 
by  33.  They  were  supplied  with  tools, 
and  part  of  the  materials,  from  Hofvvyl ; 
and  with  food,  till  they  could  raise  suffi- 
cient for  subsistence.  In  seven  years  they 
repaid  all  the  expenses  of  the  outlay, 
about  £150,  and  maintained  themselves 
upon  their  little  territory.  Fellenberg 
calculated  that  fifteen  acres  of  land  would 
support  a  colony  of  thirty  children  upon 
this  place,  which  is  the  greatest  number 
suited  to  such  a  system  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  established  on  land  not  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  only  difficulty  is,  to  obtain  a 
superintendent  properly  qualified  by 
temper,  character,  religious  principles, 
and  a  competent  knowledge  of  details. 
The  experiment  at  Meykirch  succeeded 
so  admirably,  that  Fellenberg  considered 
it  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple, "  That  it  is  in  nature,  the  grand 
laboratory  of  the  Creator,  which  is  now 
put  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel,  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  means  and  elements 
of  primary  instruction  and  education." 
This  principle  was  confirmed  at  Mey- 
kirch, where  the  residents  of  that  little 
colony  produced  everything  for  them- 
selves, and  upheld  the  reputation  of  a  vir- 
tuouscharacter,and  christian  consistency. 
The  Higher  School. — This  was  de- 
signed for  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
and  noble  families.  Fellenberg,  in  his 
comprehensive  views  of  society,  con- 
ceived that  the  characters  of  all  classes 
depended  upon  the  habits  and  principles 
imbibed  in  their  education;  as  the  ele- 
mentary faculties  of  human  nature  are 
alike  in  all,  though  they  may  vary  some- 
what in  their  strength  or  weakness.  Fel- 
lenberg also  asserted,  as  a  general  law, 
that  the  character  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
is  formed  by  circumstances.  Upon  this 
principle  he  established  the  school  for 
the  higher  classes,  in  which  the  usual 
branches  of  a  first-rate  education  should 
be  taught  by  the  best  masters;  but  the 
school  should  differ  from  others  in  the 
following  respects : — 


1.  The  subjects  taught  should  not  be 
confined  to  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  should  comprehend  the  elements 
of  all  subjects  which  are  useful  in  the  con- 
duct of  life, — modern  languages,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history. 

2.  The  number  of  teachers  should  be 
increased,  so  that  the  teaching  of  each 
should  be  more  complete,  perfect,  and 
satisfactory,  by  having  fewer  subjects  and 
fewer  pupils  to  attend  to. 

3.  No  one  subject  should  be  considered 
as  intrinsically  superior  to  another,  but 
each  should  be  important  in  its  place  ;  and 
its  relative  importance  should  only  be 
estimated  like  the  objects  of  nature,  in 
which  nothing  is  predominant,  and  nothing 
can  be  spared.  The  whole  would  be  im- 
perfect without  the  presence  of  all  the 
subordinate  parts ;  and  all  are  important  in 
their  place,  and  in  the  conception  and  plan 
of  the  great  Architect. 

4.  In  giving  this  general  education  to  all 
the  pupils,  there  would  still  be  room  for 
making  distinctions  according  to  the  taste 
and  genius  of  individuals.  When  the 
individual  taste  was  clearly  declared  for 
languages,  or  natural  philosophy,  or  pure 
mathematics,  or  natural  history,  he  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  that  taste, 
in  consequence  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
masters  or  professors  who  were  obtained  to 
reside  in  the  establishment, 

5.  It  was  not  an  object  of  the  school  to 
be  a  nursery  for  other  institutions,  where 
excellence  in  some  one  acquisition  was 
held  to  be  the  criterion  of  all  human  excel- 
lence. When  this  is  the  object  of  a  private 
seminary,  as  in  most  English  schools,  all 
studies  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  one  in 
which  all  excellence  is  supposed  to  consist. 
Thus,  a  particular  species  of  composition 
used  to  be  thought  the  perfection  of  the 
human  mind.  Now  composition  is  properly 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  knowledge  in 
a  perspicuous  method  ;  but  scholastically 
it  was  nothing  more  than  stringing  words 
together  according  to  certain  arbitrary  rules, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  sense  and  the 
subject-matter.  Thus  nonsense-verses  were 
once  an  important  part  of  school-exercises  ; 
and  at  all  times  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  how  boys  could  learn  to  arrange 
knowledge  when  they  had  none  to  arrange. 
However,  Fellenberg  avoided  this  difficulty, 
by  discarding  the  idea  that  the  acquisition 
of  a  prize  constituted  human  perfection, 

Fellenberg's  school  has  been  improperly 
compared  with  other  schools,  as  if  success 
in  getting  prizes  constituted  the  criterion  of 
its  merits.  1'his  was  unjust  to  him,  who 
never  professed  such  an  object.  It  might 
as  well  be  imputed  as  a  fault  in  the  Gospel 
that  it  did  not  make  scholarship  its  test  of 
excellence.  Fellenberg  determined  to  be 
a  Gospel-schoolmaster,  or  none  at  all ;  to 
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make  his  pupils  men  of  principle,  while  he 
enlightened  their  minds,  and  to  leave  prizes 
and  academic  honours  to  those  who  valued 
them. 

In  this  higher  school,  there  are  similar 
arrangements  for  inspection,  occupation, 
and  instruction  as  in  the  two  others.  All 
must  constantly  have  something  suitable 
to  do ;  all  are  required  to  do  it  well  and 
cheerfully;  and  all  are  to  submit  their 
proceedings  and  conduct  to  a  regular  re- 
vievv^. 

In  this  school  many  celebrated  men  on 
the  continent  have  received  education  ; 
and  even  some,  with  royal  titles,  acknow- 
ledge the  advantages  they  have  received 
from  such  a  method  of  early  training. 

The  Village  ScnooLMASTERs. — 
After  the  three  schools  had  evidenced  the 
success  of  Fellenberg's  principles,  by  ac- 
tual experiments,  he  invited  the  village 
schoolmasters,  from  all  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, to  spend  their  summer  months  at 
Ilofwyl,  at  his  own  expense,  that  they 
might  study  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment, particularly  of  the  agricultural 
school.  Every  part  of  the  system  was 
explained  to  them  ;  and  lectures  were  de- 
livered, on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
that  establishment,  and  also  on  those  sub- 
jects which  might  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  ordinary  profession.  They  then 
departed  to  their  various  institutions,with 
fresh  energy,  information,  and  zeal,  to 
pursue  their  important  calling  in  the  spi- 
rit of  Christian  teachers. 

Fellenberg  does  not  profess  to  con- 
demn all  other  educational  efforts,  but 
considers  that  they  are  serviceable  to  so- 
ciety :  he  however  contends,  that  in  them 
there  are  great  defects,  which  need  rigid 
investigation,  and  decided  remedies  ap- 
plied, to  render  them  more  effective. 

We  annex  the  following  observations 
from  the  work  before  us,  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  studious  perusal  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  momentous 
affairs  of  education  : — 

•'  P'ellenberg  has  succeeded  in  what  con- 
stitutes the  highest  efforts  of  a  great  genius, 
i.  e.  in  the  harmonious  union  of  elements 
apparently,  and  at  first  sight,  heterogeneous 
and  contradictory.  He  has  united  labour 
with  learning  ;  the  acquisition  of  a  trade 
or  manual  employment  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  ;  all  the  advantages  of  country 
pursuits,— fields,  forests,  mountains,  fresh 
air,  exercise, — with  all  the  advantages  of 
towns  — books,  society,  professors,  lectures, 
arts,  and  sciences ;  the  contemporaneous 
education  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 


each  acquainted  and  sympathising  with  the 
other,  knowing  each  other's  character, 
pursuits,  sources  of  happiness  or  anxiety, 
and  yet  not  interfering  with  or  incommoding 
each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mutually 
benefiting,  by  the  interchange  of  capital 
for  the  produce  of  industry,  and  by  kindly 
offices,  as  in  real  life  ;  the  public  education, 
whose  principle  is  discipline  and  strictness, 
and  the  mutual  influence  exercised  amongst 
numbers,  —  with  the  domestic  training, 
whose  principle  is  personal  kindness,  mild- 
ness, indulgence,  and,  when  necessary, 
expostulation ;  the  most  vigorous  and  manly 
health  of  the  body,  with  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  ;  the  education  of  the 
peasant,  with  that  of  the  legislator,  the 
politician,  and  the  nobleman ;  the  most 
gentlemanly  manners,  with  manual  employ- 
ments of  what  would  be  thought  a  humble 
kind.  He  has  made  useful  and  laborious 
employments  honourable,  and  directed 
honour  into  useful  paths.  He  has  shewn 
that  agriculture,  the  most  useful  of  all  arts, 
is  also  the  most  moral  and  enlightening, 
and  the  most  fitted  for  being  made  the 
basis  of  education,  either  for  high  or  low  ; 
that  as  no  pursuit  is  more  calculated  to 
prevent  vicious  habits,  so  none  is  more 
effectual  in  eradicating  them.  Sleep  is  the 
grand  restorative  of  body  and  mind ;  it 
gives  new  vigour  to  the  faculties,  as  well 
as  to  the  body.  Who  does  not  know  its 
effect  in  fixing  an  idea  tenaciously  in  the 
memory?  But  it  must  be  sound;  and 
sound  sleep  is  the  result  remarkably  of  some 
kind  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  open  air. 
Cincinnatus  was  called  from  the  plough  to 
command  the  army  and  the  senate.  Enough 
use  has  not  been  made  of  this  memorable 
fact:  it  includes  the  profoundest  wisdom, 
applicable  in  all  ages.  Fellenherg  has 
almost  alone  understood  it,  has  acted  upon 
it,  has  systematised  the  principle,  and  sent 
his  young  nobles  from  practical  agriculture 
to  cultivate,  adorn,  and  rule  their  own 
domains,  and  grace  the  courts  of  their 
sovereigns  by  unsullied  integrity  and  en- 
lightened ability.  He  has  perfected,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  he  has 
also  perfected  conjointly  the  heart  and  the 
head  ;  he  has  made  religion  predominant 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  based  the  under- 
standing upon  principles, — a  difificulty 
seldom  overcome;  for  men  are  generally 
either  superstitious  or  sceptical.  A  pupil 
at  Hofwyl  cannot  be  superstitious,  for  he 
is  surrounded  by  facts ;  he  cannot  be 
sceptical,  for  he  is  surrounded  by  evidence. 
No  sooner  has  he  caught  a  feeling  than  it 
is  fixed  upon  a  principle,  upon  a  law  of 
nature,  and  upon  the  Lawgiver  of  nature. 
Even  his  doubts  are  valuable,  for  their 
solution  becomes  to  him  a  moral  demon- 
stration. To  doubt  with  an  enlightened 
companion  is  to  reason  ;  to  reason  is  to 
provct     The  strongest  doubt,  clearly  solved, 
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leads  to  the  firmest  conviction.  Feeling 
and  conviction  are  the  two  ends  of  Fellen- 
berg's  lever.  Uniting  them,  the  human 
mind  is  at  rest  in  principle,  but  ever 
progressing  in  knowledge,  benevolence, 
happiness,  and  wisdom. 

Fellenberg  has  made  all  his  children, 
from  the  orphan  to  the  noble,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  professor,  revolve  round  one 
common  centre,  that  of  religion  ;  this  is 
the  secret  of  his  influence.  But  he  has 
drawn  every  one  into  activity ;  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  success. 


A  Biblical  and   Theological   Dictionarij 
Jor    Bible    ClasseSy     Su7idai/     School 
Teachers,  SfC.  4*c.     By  Samuel  Green, 
Walworth,      pp.    324.        Wightmau., 
London. 
The  appellation   of   'dictionary/'  ap- 
plied to  the  volume  before  ns,  is  some- 
what infelicitous;  for  though  none  can 
doubt  the  utility  of  this  class  of  books, 
tlie  terms  dictionary  and  dry  bones  are 
almost  synonymous.     The  great  variety 
of  information,  the  pains  that  have  been 
evidently  bestowed  upon  its  definitions 
and  descriptions,  the  lively  and  interest-  I 
ing  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds, 
the  compendiousness  of  its  biographical,  i 
topographical,    and    statistical    matter,  j 
and  its  numerous  and  well-selected  wood-  i 
cuts,  rather  entitle  it  to  the  appellation 
of  a  cyclopedia.     As  a  book  of  reference  I 
for  all  that  relates  to  religious  subjects,  1 
it  is    invaluable;  while  the   interesting  i 
style  in  which  it  is  compiled,  will  induce 
a  more  than  occasional  use  of  its  pages,  ■ 
which  are  enriched  with  ample  descrip- 
tions  of  modern    travels    over   ancient 
ground,  as  well  as  with  judicious  com- 
ments upon  many  difficult  subjects,  with- 
out involving  the  writer  in  the  expression 
of  sectarian  peculiarities.     Its  portable 
size,  and  accessible  price,  may   secure 
for  it  a  place  in  the  pocket  of  almost 
every  Sunday  school  teacher.    The  most 
important  feature  of  the  present  demand 
for  works  of  this  character,  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  book  of  God  is  increas- 
ingly held, and  the  consequent  expectation 
afforded  of  a  more  intelligent,  as  well  as 
more  general,  perusal  of  it.  At  a  period 
in  which  infidelity  lurks  no  longer  upon 
the  shelves  of  literary  men,  but  descends 
to  a  daily  intercourse  wtth  all  classes  of 
people,  the  vague  notions  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  loose  and  indolent  interpretation 
of  its  statements,    which   has  satisfied 
preceding  generations,  must  give  way  to 
a  more  diligent  and  faithful  study  of  its 


contents,  and  a  more  fearless  investiga- 
tion of  dogmas  which  have  obtained  a 
prescriptive  authority,  and  been  iden- 
tified with  a  belief  in  revelation.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that,  though  Mr.  Green 
adopts  the  popular  chronology,  founded 
on  the  system  of  Archbishop  Usher,  as 
the  most  convenient  for  general  refe- 
rence, simply  because  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged and  identified  with  our  cal- 
culations, he  enters  somewhat  at  length, 
in  his  introduction,  upon  the  obvious 
discrepancies  of  that  system,  and  the 
superior  claims  of  that  advocated  by  Dr. 
Russel,  presenting  a  difference  of  more 
than  1 400  years,  from  the  creation  to  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

Without  expressing  our  full  satis- 
faction with  the  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  supposed  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  we  commend  the  subject,  as  here 
presented,  to  the  careful  attention  of  our 
readers. 


The  Educator  and  Children  s  Cyclopedia. 
By  W.  Martin.  Nos.  1  a7id  2.    Sher- 
wood and  Co.     London,  1840. 
The  author  of  this  new  periodical  cer- 
tainly possesses  a  happy  knack  of  hitting 
off  subjects  for  children  in  a  manner  that 
renders  them    not  only  interesting,  but 
evencaptivating;and  we  have  been  much 
pleased  to  observe  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion diffused  throughout  these  little  books, 
with  so  much  tact  and  spirit.     We  feel 
satisfied  that  the  child  *'  must  have  a 
most  uncommon  skull"  who,  having  the 
opportunity,  would  not  eagerly  possess 
himself  with  the  contents  of  the  various 
subjects,  as  presented  in   these  shilling 
numbers,  with  such  admirable  simplicity 
as  to  be  easily  comprehended  ;  and  illus- 
trated with  engravings  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  eye,  and  delight  the   mind. 
The  author's  introductory  address  to  the 
children  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, might  be  studied  with  advantage, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  method    by  which 
Sunday   scholars  should   be  addressed. 
He  professes,    in   the   progress   of  this 
work,  to  give  children  accounts  of  the 
wonders  of  God's  beautiful  creation  on 
earth,  air,    sea,    and   sky;   of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  ;  and  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed  aud  sustained 
by  their  great  and  good  Creator.     Also, 
of  the  histories  of  various  countries,  and 
their  productions;  and  of  the   lives  of 
great  and  good  men,  and  what  they  have 
thought,  said,  and  done.  As  a  specimen, 
we  subjoin  the  following  quotation  :— 
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this  ample  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
most  devoted  and  laborious  servant  of 
God.  As  the  early  friend  of  the  de- 
parted missionary,  no  person  could  pos- 
sibly be  better  qualified  to  discharge  the 
tardy  duty,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
years,  of  becoming  the  biographer  of 
Dr.  Milne,  than  Mr.  Philip.  Just  now, 
when  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with  the 
Chinese  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
entire  British  public  to  that  country,  this 
interesting  work  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  commensurate  interest.  We  have 
the  strong  testimony  of  his  distinguished 
associate,  Dr.  Morrison,  to  the  high 
value  of  Milne's  labours  :  "  Consider- 
ing the  disadvantage  he  laboured  under, 
from  the  want  of  an  early  literary  edu- 
cation (says  Morrison),  what  he  (Milne) 
effected  was  astonishing."  "  A  life  of 
hard  and  intense  labour  (although  of 
short  duration),  and  many  trials,  he  cer- 
tainly had."  It  is  the  life  of  such  a  man 
that  Mr.  Philip  has  undertaken  to  de- 
pict ;  it  is  the  memory  of  such  a  la- 
bourer that  he  has  here  attempted  to  hand 
down  to  posterity.  Born  in  a  romantic 
district  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  Scotland, 
as  soon  as  he  had  attained  to  the  usual 
age,  he  obtained  employment  as  a  shep- 
herd boy.  "  In  profane  swearing,  and 
other  sins  of  a  like  nature  (he  says),  I  far 
exceeded  most  of  my  equals.  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  I  thought  to  in- 
vent new  oaths  would  reflect  honour  on 
my  character,  and  make  me  like  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth."  About  his 
thirteenth  year,  however,  (he  writes) 
"  I  attended  a  Sabbath  evening  school, 
which,  at  that  time,  began  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, where  I  became  one  of  the 
scholars."  These  schools  taught  no  one 
to  read  ;  that  was  not  necessary  in  Scot- 
land. Neither  were  they  for  the  children 
of  tlie  poor  exclusively.  Mr.  Cowie's 
Sabbath  schools  embraced  the  young  of 
all  ranks  in  his  flock,  and  were  attended 
alike  by  all.  Their  chief  object  was  to 
make  the  pupils  "  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;"  by  searching  out,  and  commit- 
ting to  memory,  all  the  proofs  of  any 
given  point,  in  doctrine  or  duty.  The 
number  of  proofs  was  occasionally  in- 
credible. *'  Mr.  Cowie  was  accustomed 
(says  Mr,  Philip)  to  take  a  seat  near  the 
pulpit,  while  we  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
galleries.  I  see  him  now  '  leaning  upon 
his  staff,'  with  a  scarlet  handkerchief 
thrown  over  his  head,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground."  "  I  wept  (he  says)  all 
the  time,  often,  to  hear  the  boys  bring 


•*  A  DROP  OF  DEW. 

"  1.  Behold  yon  drop  of  crystal  dew, 
which  hangs  pendent  from  a  blade  of  grass. 
How  it  sparkles  in  the  sun  ;  it  looks  like  a 
little  star  in  the  green  mead. 

"2.  Whence  comest  thou,  httle  dia- 
mond-drop ?  and  why  comest  thou  ?  I  have 
seen  thee  as  a  pure  gem  on  buds  and  leaves, 
and  flowers,  making  all  bright  and  cheerful 
about  thee. 

"3.  Sometimes  thou  liest,  like  a  deep 
fond  tear,  in  the  snow  drop's  bell,  and  one 
would  almost  think  the  flowers  did  weep, 
were  you  not  so  bright  and  they  so  gay.'' 

*'  4.  I  came  from  the  sea,  little  boy  ; 
from  the  place  of  pearls  and  shells,  and 
gems ;  from  dark  rocks  and  whirling  sands  ; 
from  coral  caves  and  diamond  mines, — but 
I  had  no  light  from  them. 

*'  5.  The  sun  called  me  from  the  deep 
sea,  that  I  might  rejoice  in  his  light.  I  arose 
at  his  call ;  and,  leaving  the  salt  and  bitter 
ocean,  became  pure  and  clear  ;  and  then 
he  threw  his  beams  upon  me  to  make  me 
bright, 

*'  6.  I  came  not  for  my  own  good,  but 
that  I  might  do  good  to  others.  I  moisten 
the  blighted  plant,  and  it  springs  up  again. 
I  restore  the  withered  flower.  I  call  the 
dying  into  life. 

"  7.  So  hast  thou  been  called  from  the 
dust,  little  boy,  by  the  God  who  made 
thee.  So  must  thou  rise  to  welcome  his 
light  and  love.  So  must  thou  shed  blessings 
and  comfort  around  thee. 

"8.  Look  at  me  again,  little  boy  ;  do  you 
not  see  that,  while  I  sparkle,  the  whole 
image  of  the  sun  is  reflected  in  me. 

"9.  So  beameth  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
thine  own  soul  ;  so  will  his  light  illumine 
thy  heart,  and  so  will  his  image  be  reflected 
from  tliec,  if  thou  art  his  child. 

"  10.  So  wilt  thou  give  new  life  and  joy, 
and  peace,  to  all  around ;  comfort  the 
stricken  heart,  brighten  the  darksome  breast, 
and  be  a  solace  to  those  that  droop  and 
mourn," 


The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  Milne^  D.  D.,  Missionary  to 
China.  Illustrated  by  Biographical 
Annals  of  Asiatic  Missions,  J'rom  Pri- 
mitive to  Protestant  Times;  intended 
as  a  Guide  to  Missionary  Spirit.  By 
Robert  Philip.  \2mo,  pp.A^Q.  J. 
Snow,  London,  1840. 

Wjtji  the  exception  of  a  short  memoir 
contained  in  Mr.  Carne's  collection  of 
**  Lives  of  Eminent  Missionaries,"  no 
permanent  record  of  the  career  and  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Milne  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Philip,  there- 
fore, deserves  our  warmest  thanks  for 
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so  many  proofs."  "  Little  did  we  ima- 
gine (adds  Mr.  Philip)  that  the  good  old 
man  was  thus  affected.  We  were  try- 
ing to  rival  each  other,  and  to  make  him 
look  up  with  a  smile  to  those  of  us  who 
were  the  last  to  sit  down." 

Tiiis  interesting  passage  reveals  a 
secret  which  will  be  highly  gratifying  to 
our  Sunday  school  readers.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  missionary  spirit  first  be- 
came infused  into  young  Milne  by  at- 
tending this  Scotch  Sabbath  school ;  or, 
according  to  Mr.  Philip,  *'  it  was  the 
spark  of  Sunday  school  zeal  which  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  missionary  enterprise 
in  his  bosom."  He  took  a  lively  inte- 
rest, and  an  active  part,  in  the  Scottish 
Sabbath  schools.  They  could  only  be 
conducted  by  men  of  prayer ;  and  he 
gave  himself  to  prayer.  Going  one 
night,  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  school, 
the  road  lay  through  a  solitary  glen,  which 
resembled  the  recess  amongst  the  hills 
where  he  had  consecrated  himself  to 
God.  The  scene  recalled  his  vows.  He 
paused  and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  to  enter 
on  the  solemn  work  of  the  evening  with- 
out special  prayer.  The  two  friends 
knelt  down  together,  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  fervent  wrestling  with 
God.  It  was  in  this  spirit  he  entered 
the  schools  ;  and  the  scholars  both  knew 
and  felt  that  he  was  a  devotional  man. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  at  Gos- 
port,  it  is  delightful  to  trace  in  his  letters 
his  vivid  recollections  of  his  old  Sunday 
school.  "  I  am  every  Sabbath  with  you 
iri  the  school,  though  absent  in  body," 
he  says ;  "  I  hope  their  prayers  follow 
me."  From  these  passages  it  is  obvious 
thar  Dr.  Milne,  no  less  than  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, was  a  regular  Sabbath  scholar,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scottish  use  of  that  term  ; 
and  that  both  were  much  indebted  to 
their  Sabbath  education  for  developing 
the  latent  energies  of  their  minds,  and 
rendering  them  "  burning  and  shming 
lights"  in  the  church  and  the  world. 

The  last  ten  chapters  of  this  volume 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  some  recon- 
dite, but  highly  interesting,  speculations 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
in  China  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Philip  about  that  romantic 
personage,  Prester  John,  and  the  origin 
of  Lamaism  in  Thibet,  is  an  ingenious 
one,  and  evinces  no  inconsiderable  re- 
search and  critical  acumen.  If  Mr. 
Philip  has  not  cleared  up  all  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  these  obscure  in- 
quiries, we  can  safely  say  that  many  of 
the  points  he  has  started  are  plausible 


enough.  His  vindication  of  Nestorius, 
from  the  charge  of  heresy,  is  very  satis- 
factory. 


The  Christian  triumphant  in  Death.  A 
Ser?no7i  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
Mr.  David  Nasniith^  Founder  of  City 
Missions,  S)X.  Delivered  in  Union 
Chapel^  Islington.  By  T.  Lewis.  8vo. 
pp.  40.  Hoidston  and  Stoneman. 
London,  1840. 

We  notice  this  funeral  discourse  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  its  pages  for  the  brief 
sketch  of  Mr.  Nasmith's  life,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  preceding  column ;  but  chiefly 
with  the  intention  of  announcing  that 
whatever  profits  may  arise  from  its  pub- 
lication, will  be  given  to  the  widow  and 
five  fatherless  children.  If  it  be  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  assist  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  in  their  distress,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  all  Christians  to  exercise 
that  duty  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  fa- 
mily of  one  whose  whole  life  was  con- 
secrated to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
No  man  ever  earned  the  title  of  a  "  pub- 
lic benefactor"  more  deservedly  than  the 
Founder  of  City  Missions. 


Prince  Albert,  his  Country,  and  Kin- 
dred, pp.  96.  T.  Ward  and  Co. 
London,  1840. 
In  the  account  of  Prince  Albert,  which 
we  have  presented  to  our  readers  (see 
col.  156),  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  interesting  work  now  before  us; 
and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  publishers 
for  the  effective  manner  in  which  they 
have  produced  this  excellent  piece  of  bio- 
graphy. The  family  of  this  illustrious 
Prince  is  traced,  in  the  regular  succession 
of  its  branches,  from  the  celebrated  Duke 
Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
work  also  contains  a  good  description  of 
the  territory  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha; 
also,  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  Germans,  likewise 
a  succinct  account  of  the  eventful  pro- 
ceedings at  the  period  of  the  Lutheran 
reformation.  We  feel  convinced  that  no 
person  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
clearly  printed  and  elegantly  illustrated 
production,  without  emotions  of  gratifi- 
cation and  joy  ;  especially  as  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  are  now  fixed  upon  the 
union  of  a  Prince,  so  highly  esteemed, 
with  the  beloved  and  gracious  sovereign 
of  these  realms. 
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The  annexed  tabular  Statement  affords  a  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  progression 
of  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Britain.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  returns 
annually  reported  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  do  not  pretend  to  complete  accuracy; 
those  on  which  most  reliance  can  be  placed  are  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
London  Auxiliaries,  and  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  The  Country  returns 
were  such  as  the  respective  Unions  and  Correspondents  could  best  furnish,  but  evi- 
dently did  not  include  all  the  Sunday  schools  within  their  limits.  The  Sabbath  School 
Union  for  Scotland  has  evidenced  the  neglected  state  of  their  returns,  as  a  single 
glance  at  the  Table  will  show.  The  Parliamentary  Returns  evidently  prove  that  the 
numbers  reported  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  were  below  the  mark.  Still,  incom- 
plete as  the  returns  undoubtedly  are,  they  serve  to  demonstrate  that  Sunday  schools 
have,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  advanced  at  a  rate  that  must  be  a  cause  of  gratu- 
lation  to  all  the  friends  of  these  important  and  useful  institutions. 

There  are  two  points  of  comparison,  in  the  subjoined  tables,  that  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  Four  London  Auxiliaries  have  rather  more  than  doubled 
their  numbers  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  within  the  past  twenty  years ;  and  in 
the  same  period,  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  their  numbers. 

ESTIMATED  TOTALS. 

Schools- 
Tabular  Statement  16,827 

Estimated  Omissions — England 500 

Scotland 500 

Ireland   400 

Add  not  included  in  Parliamentary 

Returns:    Scotland 

Ireland  


reachers. 

Scholars. 

136,437 

1,548,890 

5,000 

50,000 

2,500 

35,000 

4,000 

400,000 

63,000 

214,462 

Estimated   Totals   in   the   United  i 

Kingdom S    ^^'^^^ 


147,937         2,311,352 


Extracted  from  the  Annual  Reports    of    the  Sunday 

School   Union. 

SUNDAY  schools. 


Four 

Sabbath  School 

Sunday  School 

Years. 

London 

CountryUnions, 

Union  for 

Society  for 

Total. 

Auxiliaries. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1819 

278 

1,741 

480 

806 

3,305 

1820 

306 

2,262 

567 

1,091 

4,226 

1821 

324 

2,662 

676 

1,353 

5,015 

1822 

362 

2,739 

978 

1,558 

5,637 

1823 

397 

3,862 

1,292 

1,549 

7,100 

1824 

400 

3,967 

1,292 

1,640 

7,299 

1825 

392 

4,080 

1,292 

1,702 

7,466 

1826 

413 

4,300 

1,577 

1,804 

8,094 

1827 

430 

4,592 

1,575 

1,945 

8,542 

1828 

438 

4,842 

1,575 

2,217 

9,072 

1829 

462 

4,590 

1,575 

2,283 

8,910 

1830 

485 

5,250 

1,350 

2,418 

9,503 

1831 

502 

5,273 

1,350 

2,581 

9,706 

1832 

519 

5,753 

1,200 

2,611 

10,083 

1833 

522 

6,075 

1,157 

2,642 

10,396 

1834 

518 

6,318 

1,161 

2,746 

10,743 

1835 

534  ^ 
551    * 

7,308 

1,161 

2,813 

11,816 

1836 

1837 
1838 

566 
573 

England  and 
Returns 

Wales,  from  P 

arliamentary  1 

16,827 

1839 

617 
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■   u  K,-')i 
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A\ui-j: 

Four 

WUU     ,' 

Sabbath  School 

Sunday  School 

Years. 

London 

CountryUnions. 

Union  for 

Society  for   . 

Auxiliaries. 

Scotland. 

-lyelaiicl,     ,. 

1.          J 

[in  abiibiij  JOii  htb  vl;  r 

1819 

4,311 

27,131 

"^d    '»n 

RMc->'"ror  -r..; 

1820 

4,494 

27,843 

1821 

4,438 

29,871 

1,918 

1822 

4,908 

43,346 

2,121 

1823 

5,083 

51,664 

3,000 

11,628 

71,375 

1824 

5,239 

53,797 

3,000 

12,578 

74,614 

1825 

5,417 

54,030 

3,000 

12,837 

75,284 

1826 

5,533 

49,952 

5,200 

13,255 

73,940 

1827 

5,755 

63,067 

5,200 

14,404 

88,426 

1828 

5,900 

71,997 

5,200 

15,669 

98,766 

1829 

6,126 

66,382 

5,200 

16,837 

94,545 

1830 

6,141 

73,612 

5,200 

17,994 

102,647 

1831 

6,480 

88,380 

5,200 

18,687 

118,747 

1832 

6,640 

91,030 

5,200 

18,646 

121,516 

1833 

6,973 

97,669 

5,000 

19,142 

128,784 

1834 

7,216 

103,486 

5,000 

20,156 

135,858 

1835 

7,621 

103,220 

5,000 

20,596 

136,437 

1836 

7,866 

1 

1 

1837 

8,370 

1838 

8,421 

Nofi 

irther  Returns  of  Teachers  published. 

1839 

9,292 

SUNDAY  SCHOLARS. 


Four 

Sabbath  School 

Sunday  School 

Years. 

London 

CountryUnions. 

Union  for 

Society  for 

Total. 

Auxiliaries,  i 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1 

1819 

45,368 

192,216 

34,000 

84,174 

355,758 

1-820 

48,615 

226,230 

39,183 

113,525 

427,553 

1821 

48,862 

288,438 

44,683 

135,600 

517,583 

1822 

53,398 

389,058 

57,831 

156,255 

656,542 

1823 

55,175 

481,910 

71,300 

149,782 

758,167 

1824 

57,765 

508,911 

71,300 

157,184 

795,160 

1825 

58,644 

536,591 

71,300 

150,831 

817,366 

1826 

60,831 

547,187 

80,190 

152,391 

840,599 

1827 

62,379 

598,402 

78,409 

163,484 

902,674 

1828 

64,061 

591,330 

78,409 

173,163 

906,963 

1829 

66,487 

631,967 

78,409 

185,490 

962,353 

1830 

65,485 

673,855 

66,116 

196,396 

1,001,852 

1831 

70,097 

708,515 

66,116 

202,232 

1,047,060 

1832 

72,395 

765,766 

64,277 

202,153 

1,104,591 

1833 

74,878 

797,272 

63,326 

206,717 

1,142,005 

1834 

76,554 

849,858 

63,326 

210,135 

1,199,873 

1835 

78,704 

830,914 

63,326 

214,462 

1,187,406 

1836 

80,631 

1837 
1838 

82,740 
85,734 

England  anc 
Returns 

Wales,  from  P 

arliamentary  1 

1,548,890 

1839 

91,305 

- 

"  - 

jr'vi 
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A    SHORT    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    LOZELLS 
SUNDAY    SCHOOL,    BIRMINGHAM, 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  brief  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  congregational 
Sunday  school  at  the  Lozells,  a  populous 
and  increasing  neighbourhood,  about  two 
miles  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham, 
will,  I  think,  be  both  appropriate  to  the 
pages  of  your  truly  valuable  miscellany, 
and  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers. 
At  the  last  •'  quarterly  tea  meeting"  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  above  school,  a 
letter  from  the  benevolent  founder,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  church,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  was  read,  of 
which  I  subjoin  a  copy  : — 

My  dear  friends, — As  many  of  you  were 
not  with  us  when  we  commenced  our 
sabbath  school,  I  have  thought  it  would 
not  be  uninteresting,  to  lay  before  you  a 
brief  outline  of  the  dealings  of  providence 
with  us.  It  is  now  about  eight  years  since 
my  lot  was  cast  in  this  place  ;  and  not 
long  after  I  was  located  here,  my  attention 
was  awakened  to  the  awful  prevalence  of 
vice  and  iniquity,  and  I  was  seriously  led 
to  enquire,  what  shall  I  do  to  stem  this 
torrent  of  iniquity  1  Walking  one  sabbath 
in  my  garden,  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
road,  and  on  looking  to  discover  the  cause, 
I  found  that  it  arose  from  a  fight  between 
two  boys,  accompanied  with  swearing  &c., 
which  circumstance,  at  once  impressed  my 
mind  with  the  importance  of  seeking  to 
establish  a  sabbath  school.  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  communicating  my  thoughts 
on   this   subject   to  my  brother,  who  was 

then  engaged  in  the  work  at  H ,  and 

he  immediately  fell  in  with  my  views,  and 
said  he  should  be  delighted  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  plan.  We  then  sought 
the  co-operation  of  some  humble  and  de- 
voted men,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  some  of  this  character,  who 
were  members  of  Carr's  lane  church.  My 
brother  and  myself  then  canvassed  the 
neighbourhood  for  scholars,  and  met  with 
encouragement.  I  had  fully  made  up  rny 
mind  to  erect  a  school  room,  but  we  thought 
it  best  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  small 
house,  which  was  then  empty.  The  sab- 
bath morning  fixed  for  commencing  opera- 
tions (March,  1833)  arrived,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  we  should  first  meet  at  my 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God,  on  our  humble  endeavors. 
I  believe  wc  deeply  felt  the  responsibility 
then  resting  upon  us  ;  and  if  ever  prayer 
tcent  up  to  God  from  iis,  it  was  then.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  morning.  I  am 
firmbj  persuaded,  that  ne  went  forth  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord.  We  commenced  with 
six  teachers,  and  thirty-two  scholars,  some 


of  whom  came  without  hats,  and  several, 
in  smock  frocks,  and  most  of  them  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  We  met 
with  some  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  work.  Some  of  our  scliolars  were 
accustomed  to  attend  a  national  school  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  from  which  they  loere 
dismissed,  because  they  attended  ours,  al- 
though in  the  above  school,  there  was  no 
sabbath  teaching.  We  continued  to  occupy 
the  house  for  several  months,  until,  our 
prospects  brightening,  I  erected  the  school 
room  in  my  garden,  (capable  of  holding 
about  eighty  persons,)  with  a  view,  also,  to 
having  the  gospel  preached  in  it,  in  which 
plan  we  also  succeeded  ;  and  having  se- 
cured a  supply  of  suitable  agents,  "there 
they  preached  the  gospel,"  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  till  the  place  was  too  strait 
for  us,  and  we  devised  and  executed  fresh 
plans. 

My  dear  friends,  I  cannot  express  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  in  view  of  the 
glorious  prospect  which  is  before  us.  God 
is,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  blessing  our 
humble  efforts ;  and  although  some  have 
been  removed  from  us  by  painful  dispensa- 
tions and  otherwise,  yet  others  are  raised 
up  to  fill  their  places,  which  is  to  me  a 
pleasing  evidence,  that  God  is  with  us,  and 
is  designing  still  farther  to  bless  us.  Let 
us  therefore,  go  on,  depending  on  the  strong 
for  strength,  for  "  it  is  not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord." 
VVe  find  much  cause  to  lift  up  our  hearts 
in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God,  when 
we  review  the  way  along  which  he  hath 
led  us.  I  deeply  regret,  that  circumstances 
preclude  me  from  actively  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  the  school,  but  be  assured,  that  I 
am  always  with  you  in  spirit,  and  bear  you 
upon  my  heart  at  the  family  altar,  and  in 
my  private  devotions.  May  the  Lord  bless 
you,  and  prosper  you  and  the  cause,  is  the 
prayer  of, 

Your's  respectfully, 
January,  6th,  1840.  B.  M. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will  be  giatified  to  learn,  thai 
the  icJiole  of  the  expences  connected  with 
tliis  interesting  cause,  have,  till  very  re- 
cently, been  borne  by  the  honoured  indi- 
vidual who  has  furnished  the  foregoing 
account.  1  have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
also,  that  during  the  past  year,  a  greatly 
extended  plan  of  operations  has  been  com- 
menced, and  under  very  favourable  auspi- 
ces. A  neat,  commodious,  and  substan- 
tially built  chapel,  capable  of  holding 
between  400  and  500  persons,  (and  with 
convenience  for  side-galleries,  when  re- 
quired,) has  boon  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
about  1100/.,  Mr.  M.  again  contributing 
money  and  land,  to  the  amount  of  200/. 
The  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship, 
in  May  last,  when  the  writer,  being  invited 
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by  the  trustees,  commenced  his  ministerial 
labours  there,  and  has  been  indulged  with 
evident  tokens  of  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God.  An  encouraging  congregation 
has  been  gathered  within  the  walls  of  this 
new  sanctuary,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  forming  a  Christian  church.  The 
Sunday  school  has  been  transferred  from 
the  old  school  room,  to  that  adjoining  the 
new  chapel,  which  is  already  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  regret  is  felt,  that  greater 
means  of  accommodation  were  not  provided. 
The  first  annual  collection,  for  meeting  the 
expences  of  this  institution,  was  made, 
after  sermons  preached  by  the  minister  of 
the  place,  and  a  neighbouring  minister,  in 
October  last,  and  amounted  to  the  liberal 
sum  of  14/.,  which  has  enabled  us  at  once 
to  establish  a  Sunday  school  library.  The 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood bear  their  grateful  testimony,  to  the 
improvement  which  has  been  effected, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institu- 
tion, in  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
aspect  of  its  indigent  population.  They 
are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  better  taught, 
and  better  behaved ;  some  of  them  we 
trust,  have  had  their  wandering  footsteps 
conducted  into  the  paths  of  holiness  and 
everlasting  life. 

Hoping  that  others  may  be  incited  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  our  excellent  friend, 
and  that  this  brief  narrative  of  the  success 
of  our  institution,  may  furnish  materials 
for  encouragement  to  the  numerous  labour- 
ers in  this  vast  and  interesting  field  of 
Christian  labour,     I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Respectfully  your's, 
Lozells,  Birmingham.  A.  E.  P. 


BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS  FOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  17th 
February,  1840 — 

Resolved,  That  the  following  addition  be 
made  to  the  circular  of  January  15; — 
viz. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  tliat  the 
object. in  view,  in  this  great  reduction  of 
price,  is  to  benefit  the  Poor,  and  to 
facilitate  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures by  every  young  person  in  Sunday 
and  other  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  authorise  the 
sale  of  Bibles  or  Testaments  to  booksellers, 
or  any  other  party,  for  purposes  of  pecuni- 
ary advantage. 

In  carrying  this  important  measure  into 
practical  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  observe:  — 

1.  That  the  distribution,  both  to  schools 
and  to  the  poor,  shall  be  made  through  the 
medium  of  our  Auxiliary  and  branch 
societies  and  associations. 


2.  That  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  thus  granted,  every 
order  from  the  Committee,  or  superinten- 
dant  or  other  recognised  officer  of  a  school, 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  specify  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  such 
school.  Payment  to  be  made  to  the 
secretary  or  Depositary  of  the  Local  So- 
ciety or  Association,  before  the  books  are 
delivered. 

3.  That  schools  which  are  not  situated 
within  the  limits  of  an  auxiliary  or  branch 
society  or  association  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
apply  directly  to  the  Parent  Society  ;  in 
order  that  such  applications  be  referred  to 
the  nearest  auxiliary,  or  to  the  agent  of  the 
district. 

4.  That  all  applications  from  non-sub- 
scribers, for  liberty  to  purchase  Bibles  and 
Testaments  at  these  greatly  reduced  prices, 
for  distribution  among  the  Poor,  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Local  Society  or  Association.  And 
that  all  applications  from  annual  sub- 
scribers of  one  guinea  and  upwards,  for 
liberty  to  purchase  beyond  the  extent  of 
their  present  privilege,  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulation. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  copies  of 
these  two  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  simi- 
larly bound,  which  are  now  on  hand  in  the 
Depositories  of  our  Local  Societies,  be 
issued  at  the  reduced  prices  of  }s.  6d,,  and 
6d.  —  If  it  be  deemed  of  importance  by 
any  society,  the  loss  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Parent  Society, 

Andrew  Brandram,j 
George  Browne, 


Secretaries. 


*^*  The  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  had  received  a  supply  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  were  all  sold 
at  their  Depository,  60,  Paternoster-row, 
at  the  reduced  prices  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  above  resolution,  no  further  supply 
can  be  granted ;  and  therefore,  schools  can 
obtain  the  quantities  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments they  may  require,  only  from  the 
Depositories  of  the  Auxiliary  liible  Socie- 
ties, or  their  local  Associations. 


the  duty  of  SUrrOUTING  the  SUNDAY  SCIIOOT, 

union, 
Mr.  Editor, 

The  great  benefits  conferred  by  the  Sundoy 
School  Union  on  Sunday  schools  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  Pastors,  teachers,  and 
friends  to  such  institutions,  are  ever  ready 
to  give  it  much  praise  ;  I  am,  therefore, 
astonished  that  so  little  is  done  for  this  so- 
ciety in  the  way  of  pecuniary  help.  1  see, 
and  am  ghid  to  see  it,  that  Manchester  has 
been  called  upon  by  a  correspondent  (see 
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col.  134)  to  remember  the  Union  ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  response  will  be  a  free  and 
generous  one.  I  cannot  doubt  it,  for  it 
seems  he  reminds  them  of  a  promise ;  and, 
surely,  Sunday  school  teachers  are  not  the 
people  to  break  their  plighted  word. 

The  plan  proposed  is  a  good  one,  espe- 
cially if  followed  out  and  kept  alive.  Now 
I  recollect  that,  in  London,  it  was  at  one 
time  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  general. 
From  some  cause  or  other  it  has  been  dropt ; 
and  but  a  small  number  contribute  any 
thing  at  all  to  a  society  which  is  their  own, 
and  from  which  they  obtain  invaluable  help 
in  their  work.  Such  a  fact  does  not  shew 
well ;  it  is  a  reproach  I  would  fain  see  wiped 
away. 

That  schools  can  raise  money,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  proof.  The  liberal  assist- 
ance they  afford  missionary  societies  is 
praiseworthy  ;  and  I  see  that,  in  some,  they 
have  missionary  boxes.  Why  not  have 
Sunday  school  tiyiion  boxes  ?  They  need  not 
exclude  the  former.  If  every  school  had  one 
a  goodly  sum  would  be  yearly  added  to  the 
means  of  the  Union  ;  and  looking  at  the 
state  of  the  country,  1  am  sure  no  one  will 
deny  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  raising 
such  institutions  here  and  there,  and  every 
where,  as  for  sending  the  news  of  the  glo- 
rious Gospel  to  the  remote  corners  of  the 
earth.  In  London  only,  there  are  above 
600  schools,  and  close  upon  10,000  teach- 
ers,—a  box  in  each  of  these  !.  What  ought 
they  to  produce  ?  At  any  rate,  I  think  the 
schools  that  have  had  grants  should  evince 
their  gratitude  by  more  solid  fruit  than 
words ;  and  why  should  not  the  ardent  friends 
of  Sunday  schools  have  boxes  for  the  Union 
in  their  houses  ?  Suppose  every  school  in 
England  had  a  box,  and  every  teacher  one 
too,  not  only  would  the  money  come  up  to 
a  large  sum,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  Union,  and  the  cause  (and 
they  are  one)  more  fully,  for  as  yet  it  is 
not  helped  forward  as  much  as  it  ought. 

I  think  that  those  schools  which  have  had 
grants  ought  to  have  boxes  ;  and  if,  on  the 
front,  they  inscribed, 

SUNDAY  SCnOOI.  UNION  BOX, 

Donation  from  the  Sunday  School 
Union  towards  the  fund  for  build- 
ing this  room ^^0 

it  would  have  a  wonderful  effect ;  the  act 
must  be  a  voluntary  one.  The  Union  com- 
mittee would  not  propose  it ;  but  I  think 
they  might  take  up  the  notion  of  boxes,  and 
provide  a  number  of  them,  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  are  willing,  not  just  to  increase 
the  funds  of  the  society,  but  to  assist  in 
spreading  religious  instruction,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  education,  and  without 
which  knowledge  is  no  good. 
Yours,  &.C.  (Sec. 

Advocate. 


NOTICES   OF    MEETINGS- 

Tuesday,  March  10.  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  East  London  Auxiliary  Union,  at  Sion 
Chapel  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Hodson  in  the  chair. 
Tea  at  half-past  5  o'clock. 

Tuesday  evening,  March  10.— Annual 
Meeting  "of  the  South-East  Branch  of  the 
South  London  Sunday  School  Union,  in 
Rotherhithe  Chapel,  Lower  Road,  oppo- 
site Albion-street ;  Joseph  Maitland,  Esq. 
in  the  chair.     A  tea  meeting  at  five  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  March  25.  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  South  London  Auxiliary  Union,  at 
Lion  street  Chapel,  Walworth,  R.  M. 
Holborn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Tea  at  half- 
past  5  o'clock. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO    A    MINISTER. 

The  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school  con- 
nected with  Hope  Independent  Chapel, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  met  on  Tuesday, 
January  28th,  having  previously  invited 
their  respected  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  Byron, 
to  meet  them,  and  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  to  him  a  testimonial  of 
their  esteem  and  attachment.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  presided  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow-teachers,  presented  a 
very  neat  Silver  Tea  Service ;  on  which  was 
engraved  the  following  inscription  : — 

presented  TO  THE 

REV.  B.  BYRON, 

BY  THE  TEACHEIIS  OF  THE  HOPE  INDEPENDENT 
SABBATH  SCHOOL, 

As  a  Testimonial  of  their  Affection  and  Gra- 
titude for    his   uniform   and  faithful 
Exertions    in   promoting    their 

Spiritual  Welfare. 
Newport,  28th  January,  1840. 
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INFANT  INSTRUCTION. 

Oh  •  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats, 

And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

Dim,  or  unheard,  tlie  words  may  fall. 
And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 

May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind. 

And  if  some  tones  be  false  or  low, 
What  are  all  prayers  beneath. 

But  cries  of  babes,  that  caimot  know 
Half  the  deep  thoughts  they  breathe. 

In  His  own  words  we  Christ  adore; 

Hut  angels,  as  we  speak. 
Higher  above  our  meaning  soar 

Than  we  o'er  children  meek. 

And  yet  His  words  mean  more  than  they, 
And  yet  He  owns  their  praise; 

Why  should  we  think  he  turns  away 
From  infants"  simple  lays  ? 
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STEPHEN   PALMER, 

OE,   THE 

GOOD    EFFECTS    OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TUITION. 

(By  Miss  Jane  Strickland.) 

Part  I. 

In  the  minds  of  many  persons  an  un- 
founded prejudice  still  exists  respecting 
the  education  of  the  labouring  classes. 
They  imagine  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  and  thmk  that  in  cul- 
tivating the  understanding,  the    friends 
of  the  poor  are  unfitting  their  hands  for 
the  toils  of  industry,  by  which  they  must 
earn  their   bread.      Undoubtedly  it   is 
very  possible  to  do  this,  and  some  are 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  so  undesira- 
ble a  result,  by  seeking  to  establish  a 
system  of  education  in  which  religion 
has  merely  a  nominal  place.     It  is  not 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric — it  is  neither 
the  means  nor  the  end  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  not  to  the  '*  tree  of  life  "  that 
the  young  are  directed  but  to  that  fatal 
one  whose  fruit  first  brought  woe  and 
death  into  the  world.     Animated  by  a 
false  philanthropy,  they  resolve  to  bestow 
a  philosophical  one  upon  the  poor,  in 
the  delusive  hope  that  they  are  giving  a 
remedy   that  shall  effectually  cure   the 
misery  they  behold  on  every  side.     It  is 
a  pity  that  men  whose  hearts  are  glowing 
with  love  to  their  brethren  should  be  so 
deluded  by  such  false  notions,  that  they 
should  found  their  educational   system 
upon  false  principles,  when  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  would  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
lead  them  to  abandon  their  present  theory, 
and   lay  the  foundation  of  their  reform 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     What 
VOL.  XI.  N.S. 


purity  of  morals,  what  love  to  God  and 
man,  what  peace,  what  industry,  what 
contentment,  does  not  that  blessed  book 
inculcate,  and  how  can  that  child  grow 
up  a  virtuous  member  of  society  to 
whom  the  holy  Jesus  is  not  offered  as  an 
example. 

Behold  the  humble  seminaries  to 
which  the  Church  invites  her  children  ! 
See  the  lowly  Sunday  school  accomplish- 
ing that  which  the  proud  academies  of 
philosophy  have  failed  to  do,  the  re- 
formation of  its  thousands  by  directing 
the  infant  mind  to  its  Saviour.  How 
often  have  untowardly  children  here  re- 
ceived their  first  correcting  bias,  how  of- 
ten have  the  well-doing  been  encouraged 
to  persevere,  and  the  evil  influence  of 
parental  example,  been  counteracted 
and  even  changed.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  fruits  of  Sabbath  teaching.  Many 
a  child  has  been  stimulated  to  industry, 
and  finally  attained  to  unhoped  for  com- 
petence, by  the  learning  obtained  there,  of 
which  I  shall  propose  the  history  of  a 
poor  lad  as  an  example  to  those  who 
think  education  unfits  a  child  for  labour, 
as  well  as  those  who  think  religion  use- 
less in  the  matter. 

In  a  provincial  town  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
poorest  hovel  in  the  poorest  alley  of  the 
place,  Stephen  Palmer  lived  with  his  pa- 
rents, at  the  time  in  which  my  first  no- 
tice of  his  early  years  commences.  His 
mother,  a  careworn  and  faded  matron, 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  still  the  cla- 
mours of  five  helpless,  hungry  children, 
who  had  had  a  scanty  dinner,  and  atfive 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  perceived  no 
preparation  that  promised  supper.  Ste- 
phen, with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  was 
rocking  the  cradle,  and  probably  he 
would  have  made  his  grief  audible  if  he 
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had  not  been  afraid  of  increasing  his 
mother's  trouble  by  awaking  her  frac- 
tious sickly  baby.  "  I  wish  it  had  been 
dry,"  thought  Stephen,  "  and  then  I 
could  have  taken  these  tiresome  creatures 
a  walk  into  the  country,  and  we  could 
have  got  some  blackberries  and  haws, 
and  at  any  rate  the  long  walk  would 
have  made  them  sleepy,  and  they  would 
have  gone  quietly  to  bed."  He  turned  a 
wistful  eye  towards  the  open  door,  but  the 
rain  came  steadily  down,  just  as  it  had 
done  some  hours  before,  evidently  with 
no  intention  of  leaving  off.  "  What  a 
sad  thing  it  is  that  father  drinks  so  hard, 
and  that  mother  and  I,  and  these  poor 
children,  should  have  to  starve,  when  we 
might  be  so  well  off.  I  wish  I  were  old 
enough  to  work,  and  then  things  would 
be  better  for  us  all."  Stephen  felt  more 
inclined  to  cry  aloud  than  he  had  yet 
done.  He  was  unconscious  that  he  had 
■uttered  his  thoughts  in  words  till  he 
heard  a  strange  voice  near  him  reply  in 
a  grave  admonitory  tone. 

"  Your  resolution  is  a  virtuous  one, 
young  man,  but  remember,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  God  to  bring  it  to  good  ef- 
fect, and  not  entirely  upon  yourself,  as 
you  seem  to  think." 

Stephen  looked  up  and  saw  a  gentle- 
man standing  upon  the  threshold,  peep- 
ing in  at  the  half-open  door.  He  pulled 
his  mother's  arm,  and  shcj  with  the 
courtesy  of  behaviour,  that  so  often 
adorns  the  cottager,  came  forward  and 
asked,  "  if  his  honour  would  please  to 
walk  in." 

With  a  smile  the  tall  stranger  stooped 
his  head  to  avoid  striking  it  against  the 
top  of  the  door,  and  accepting  the  only 
chair  the  hovel  offered,  first  carefully 
opening  his  wet  umbrella,  and  spreading 
it  out  to  dry  with  a  careful  air,  as  if  he 
carried  his  attention  to  the  minutest  mat- 
ters. 

*'A  very  wet  day  for  your  walk,  sir," 
remarked  Mary  Palmer,  glancing  at  the 
dripping  umbrella. 

"  Very  so,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  pre- 
vent my  looking  after  some  of  my  stray 
sheep,"  replied  the  stranger. 

Mary  Palmer  could  not  comprehend 
his  meaning  at  all.  He  looked  too 
much  of  the  gentleman  to  be  a  f\irmer 
or  grazier,  and  as  her  husband  was  a 
journeyman  butcher,  she  thought  she 
ought  to  be  a  judge  in  the  matter, 

*'  I  see  I  have  puzzled  you,"  added  the 
stranger  good-humouredly,  but  if  we  are 
strangers  to  each  other  the  fault  does 


not  rest  with  me.  I  have  been  a  whole 
month  in  this  parish,  and  during  my  mi- 
nistration of  it,  have  never  seen  you  or 
any  part  of  your  family  at  church." 

"  Sir,  you  are  the  new  minister,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  Mary  Palmer,  assuming 
an  air  of  deeper  respect  than  she  had 
yet  shown,  and  making  a  very  reverential 
curtsey." 

"  Why  have  you  not  attended  Divine 
worship,"  continued  the  clergyman, "  you 
seem  in  distressed  circumstances,  nor  do 
I  wonder  at  it,  for  is  it  surprising  that 
God  should  forget  those  who  forget 
him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  such  a  large  family 
and  such  a  thoughtless  husband,  that  it 
is  but  seldom  I  can  get  leave  to  go.  If 
he  would  take  care  of  the  children  one 
part  of  the  day  and  I  of  the  other,  we 
both  might  hear  the  word  of  God,  but 
he  will  neither  go  himself  nor  suffer  me 
to  go.  Indeed  sometimes  I  think  that 
if  I  could  only  hear  part  of  a  chapter,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me.  Many  a 
time  I  grieve  over  the  sabbaths  that  1 
wasted  in  my  youth,  and  remember  that 
when  I  might  have  profited  by  them  I 
did  not."  She  took  up  her  apron  to 
wipe  her  eyes.  Mr.  Brandon,  for  so  her 
minister  was  called,  saw  that  her  tears 
were  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart. 

"I  am  glad  God  has  given  you  grace 
to  think  so,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  if 
you  really  wish  to  attend  His  service,  I 
am  sorry  that  your  husband  should  pre- 
vent you.  I  will  talk  to  him  about  the 
sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  and  shall  hope 
to  allege  such  reasons  as  with  God's 
blessing  may  occasion  him  to  alter  it." 

"  If  you  do  talk  to  father,  sir,  about 
his  bad  behaviour,  he  will  be  sure  to 
come  home  and  beat  mother,"  said  little 
Stephen  anxiously,  looking  up  in  the 
clergyman's  face.  "  He  always  does 
beat  her  if  he  thinks  she  has  been  telling 
about  him." 

The  artless  remark  moved  the  good 
minister's  heart.  "  Is  it  indeed  so,"  re- 
joined he  in  a  low  cautious  voice,  as  if 
he  thought  the  conversation  might  prove 
injurious  to  those  who  were  commanded 
to  honor  this  guilty  parent. 

The  wife  looked  down  and  sighed,  but 
her  silence  was  expressive,  afier  a  little 
pause  she  said,  "  He  never  ill-treats  me 
when  he  is  sober." 

"  I  am  grieved  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Brandon,  kindly,  "  and  as  he  will  not 
suffer  you  to  go  to  me  for  instruction,  I 
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must  come  to  you — but  I  keep  you 
standing,"  and  he  offered  her  the  chair 
upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  with 
as  much  politeness  as  if  she  had  been  a 
lady. 

"  No,  no,  sir,  I  can't  be  so  ill-man- 
nered," and  she  took  the  three-legged 
stool  ifrom  Stephen,  but  she  still  seemed 
unwilling  to  sit  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Brandon  took  a  small  clasped 
bible  from  his  pocket,  and  with  deep 
reverence  read  the  seventh  chapter  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  though  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  the  loud  wail  of  the  chil- 
dren, whom  awe  of  the  stranger  had 
hitherto  restrained  from  audible  com- 
plaints. 

*'  Little  children,  you  are  naughty  and 
troublesome,"  said  he,  "  it  is  God's 
word  and  must  be  heard  in  silence." 
His  manner  awed  them  into  quietness, 
and  once  more  the  sweet  solemn  voice 
of  the  minister  repeated  those  precious 
words  of  pardon,  uttered  by  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  the  broken  hearted  penitent, 
"  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace." 
How  softly  fell  the  words  upon  the 
heart  of  the  poor  distressed  mother,  as 
she  sat  among  her  famishing  children ; 
few  could  have  felt  them  under  such 
circumstances  at  all — and  yet  she  did. 

"  I  think,  my  good  woman,  you  must 
spoil  these  young  folks,  or  they  would 
not  be  so  querulous  and  noisy,"  re- 
marked the  clergyman,  gravely  turning 
to  Mary  Palmer. 

"  Sir,  they  are  hungry,  very  hungry, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  give  them  for  sup- 
per, and  what  I  shall  do  with  them  I 
don't  know,"  and  the  poor  woman  co- 
vered her  face  with  her  apron,  and  gave 
way  to  a  long  hysterical  fit  of  weeping, 
partly  occasioned  by  maternal  grief,  and 
partly  by  the  exhaustion  of  famine. 
When  she  looked  up  her  guest  was  gone, 
but  the  new  silk  umbrella,  about  which 
he  had  appeared  so  solicitous,  was  still 
resting  upon  the  floor.  He  had  evi- 
dently forgotten  it. 

"  Mother,"  said  Stephen,  "  the  gen- 
tleman ran  away  in  the  pouring  rain  as 
if  he  were  crazy." 

The  cries  and  fretful  complaints  of 
the  children  now  became  so  loud,  that 
neither  Stephen  Palmer  nor  his  mother 
had  time  to  express  their  surprise  at  the 
clergyman's  sudden  disappearance.  In 
about  half  an  hour  Mr.  Brandon  re- 
turned attended  by  his  servant,  bringing 
a  supply  of  bread  and  other  necessaries 
to  the  distressed  family.  Then  hastily 
I  2 


withdrawing  himself  from  their  thanks 
and  blessings,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  rectory  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  the  feeling  of  gratified  benevolence 
warm  at  his  heart. 

Mary  Palmer,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
deep  thankfulness,  besoiight  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  upon  the  unexpected 
meal.  She  ate  little;  her  heart  was  too 
full,  for  she  felt  that  He  who  provides 
food  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  graci- 
ously cared  for  the  wants  of  her  distressed 
family.  She  was  poor  and  unlearned, 
but  she  was  sincerely  pious ;  and  the 
pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  her  little  ones 
satisfied,  was  much  increased  by  these 
devout  thoughts.  Towards  the  minister 
who  had  succoured  her  in  the  time  of 
her  need,  her  feelings  were  .those  of  in- 
tense gratitude,  she  longed  to  be  able  to 
render  him  some  service  in  return  for  his 
kindness,  and  mentally  prayed  that  God 
would  recompense  him  a  thousand  fold 
for  what  he  had  done  for  her. 

The  following  morning  brought  Mr. 
Brandon  to  Mary  Palmer's  abode  again. 
'^  My  object  in  visiting  you  yesterday," 
he  began,  "was  one  of  admonition  ;  I 
likewise  intended  to  inform  you  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  institute  a  Sunday  school, 
that  the  children  of  my  parish  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
all  may  be  taught  to  know  him  from  the 
least  unto  the  greatest.  Now,  Mary  Pal- 
mer, as  you  seem  to  be  a  pious  woman, 
this  school  will  be  the  very  thing  for 
your  children.  You  know  the  value  of 
the  bible,  and  though  you  cannot  read  it 
yourself,  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure 
to  hear  your  little  ones  read  it  to  you." 

"  It  will,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mary, 
"  Poor  Stephen  does  know  his  letters, 
and  he  has  such  a  wish  for  learning  that 
it  has  always  grieved  me  that  I  had  no 
means  of  paying  for  his  schooling." 

''  Both  books  and  instruction  will  be 
given  him  for  nothing  Punctual  at- 
tendance and  good  conduct  are  all  that 
are  required  of  him.  I  trust  that  to  him 
and  many  others  the  education  we  be- 
stow will  be,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  a 
means  of  salvation.  Our  Lord  has  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
and  by  this  institution  we  hope  to  con- 
duct the  young  lambs  of  the  fold  to  the 
Good  Shepherd.  How  old  is  your  boy, 
and  is  he  the  eldest  of  your  family  ?" 

"■  Stephen  is  near  nine,  sir,  he  is  my 
eldest  child,  and  though  I  say  it  that 
perhaps  should  not  say  it,  is  the  greatest 
comfort  that  I  have.'^ 
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*'  Does  he  do  anything  to  help  you  yet, 
my  good  woman." 

**  Why  no,  sir,  for  he  is,  as  you  see, 
a  small  lad,  and  there  is  so  little  employ- 
ment for  boys  in  this  town.  He  could 
earn  something  at  the  factory  but  I  am 
loth  to  send  him  where  his  health  would 
be  injured,  and  his  mind  corrupted.  He 
takes  care  of  the  baby,  and  blacks  shoes 
for  the  gentry,  and  runs  upon  errands, 
but  I  wish  I  could  get  him  a  light  place 
or  some  regular  work  to  do  " 

"  You  are  right,  for  he  is  losing  time 
— Can  you  do  any  kind  of  out-door 
work,  my  man  ;  I  sometimes  want  a  lad 
tu  weed  my  garden  walks,  and  do  a  few 
odd  jobs  to  help  the  gardener." 

"  Sir,  I  never  did  do  that  sort  of  work 
— but  I  am  sure  I  can  if  I  try,  indeed  I 
would  pull  up  your  weeds  for  nothing, 
seeing  you  have  been  such  a  friend  to 
mother." 

"  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  liire," 
replied  the  minister,  smiling  at  the  frank 
manner  in  which  the  grateful  lad  prof- 
fered his  gratuitous  services.  "  You  may 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  find 
you  a  job  suited  to  your  strength  and 
ability.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  expect 
you  and  your  next  brother  at  Sunday 
school,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock  ;  I  have 
hired  a  room  near  the  church  till  I  can 
get  a  school-house  built,  and  if  you  come 
to  the  parsonage  I  will  lake  you  there 
myself." 

''  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  !"  said  Stephen, 
what  a  good  thing  Sunday  school  will  be 
for  me." 

*'  If  you  use  it  as  a  means  to  lead  you 
to  know  and  love  your  Saviour,"  replied 
the  minister  gravely,  "  it  will,  indeed,  be 
so,  but,  remember,  ^hat  it  is  not  merely 
human  learning  that  is  the  object  here, 
but  that  better  learning  that  is  to  make 
us  wise  for  all  eternity."  He  then  took 
leave  of  the  family,  first  taking  down  the 
names  of  those  vvho  were  old  enough  to 
come  to  Sabbath  school. 

TJie  evening  broujjht  home  the  bad 
father  to  his  deserted  family  ;  he  sat  down 
to  a  supper  for  which  his  hands  had  not 
laboured,  with  an  unthankful  heart,  an- 
swered his  wife's  questions  with  a  sort 
of  inward  growl,  that  warned  her  to 
make  no  enquiries  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  previous  night, 
and  went  to  bed  soon  after  with  a  stupid 
head-ache,  the  fruits  of  his  late  debauch- 
ery. His  wife  sat  by  the  light  of  a  soli- 
tary rushlight  busily  plying  her  needle, 


upon  whose  labours  she  must  depend  for 
the  bread  of  the  coming  morrow.  While 
thus  employed  she  frequently  directed 
her  thoughts  to  that  gracious  Saviour 
whose  Almighty  power  could  yet  subdue 
the  stubborn  heart  of  her  sinful  partner, 
and  make  him  a  new  creature.  For 
herself,  for  her  children,  she  supplicated 
His  mercy,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  sor- 
row, her  poverty  and  her  cares,  felt,  in 
that  hour  of  midnight  labour,  a  sweet 
reliance  upon  His  grace  that  made  her 
from  time  to  time  utter,  from  the  fulness 
of  a  devout  heart,  "  I  am  poor  and 
needy,  but  the  Lord  careth  for  me." 

By  early  morn  little  Stephen  was  at 
the  gate  of  the  parsonage  garden,  to  take 
his  first  lesson  in  those  labours  in  which 
it  was  decreed  "  that  man  should  earn 
his  bread,"  the  gardener  met  him  there 
and  set  him  to  weed  the  walks,  directing 
him  to  put  them  into  a  large  basket  as 
he  pulled  them  up.  At  eight  o'clock 
every  person  belonging  to  Mr.  Brandon's 
establishment  were  summoned  to  pray- 
ers, even  the  out-door  labourers  were  in- 
cluded in  the  call ;  Stephen  Palmer  came 
with  the  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  found  himself  in  a  handsomely- 
furnished  parlour,  adorned  with  pictures, 
and  covered  with  a  carpet  that  seemed 
much  too  gay  to  tread  upon.  The  so- 
lemn voice  of  the  minister  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  wandering  child  to  the 
object  for  which  they  had  assembled  to- 
gether. He  also  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  softly  repeated  the  pray- 
ers that  his  new  master  offered  up. 
When  the  service  of  the  domestic  altar 
was  over,  Mr.  Brandon  greeted  his  peo- 
ple with  a  benign  smile,  and  kindly  en- 
quiring after  Stephen's  family,  bade  the 
cook  give  him  a  nice  basin  of  bread  and 
milk  for  his  breakfast.  This  was  a  great 
treat  to  the  poor  child,  who  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  home  would  furnish 
him  with  the  morning  meal,  for  which 
early  rising  and  labour  had  given  him  a 
sharp  appetite.  With  a  thankful  heart 
Stephen  followed  the  cook  into  the 
kitchen,  and  while  eating  his  bread  and 
milk,  heard  many  anecdotes  of  the  piety 
and  amiable  temper  of  the  rector.  Mr. 
Brandon  was  a  man  of  judgment,  as  well 
as  a  benevolent  man.  In  relieving  dis- 
tress his  aim  went  beyond  mere  alms- 
giving, he  wished  to  make  the  poor  help 
themselves  if  possible,  and  therefore 
sought,  by  finding  them  employment,  to 
increase  their  independence  rather  than 
to  sink  them  deeper  in  pauperism.     In- 
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stead  of  giving  Stephen  money,  he  set 
him  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  con- 
siderately sent  Mary  Palmer  a  parcel  of 
shirts  to  make  up  for  himself,  instead  of 
renewing  his  bountiful  gift  of  provisions 
for  the  use  of  her  helpless  family.  The 
breakfast  he  ordered  Stephen  was  whole- 
some and  nourishing,  but  not  luxurious; 
and  the  wages  he  fixed  for  his  labour, 
threepence  a  day,  was  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  value  of  that  labour.  The 
only  gifts  he  made  to  Mary  Palmer  con- 
sisted in  several  pints  of  skimmed  milk 
daily,  and  some  broken  victuals  every 
Saturday  night  from  his  kitchen.  These 
presents  were  not  expensive  to  himself, 
but  they  were  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  family.  The  little  sickly 
children  grew  strong  and  healthy  on  the 
milk  diet,  the  very  food  best  suited  to 
their  infant  constitutions.  When  Satur- 
day night  came,  Stephen  carried  home 
his  two  days'  earnings,  in  the  shape  of 
sixpence,  and  a  basket  of  broken  vic- 
tuals from  the  parsonage,  and  was  so 
proud  and  happy  to  put  the  coin  into  the 
hand  of  his  poor  mother. 

*'  God  has  been  very  good  to  us,  my 
boy,"  said  Mary  Palmer,  as  she  kissed 
her  son.  "  His  holy  name  be  praised  ;" 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  soft  tears  as  she 
remembered  her  distress  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  when  even  that  sixpence 
would  have  seemed  a  mine  of  wealth, 
Stephen  took  the  baby  while  his  mother 
set  the  table,  and  gave  a  general  air  of 
neatness  to  the  room,  against  her  hus- 
band came  home,  who  she  hoped 
would  give  her  some  part  of  his  wages  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  coming  week. 
The  sight  of  a  good  meal  put  Robert 
Palmer  into  better  humour  than  he  had 
shown  for  several  weeks  ;  and  when  his 
wife  asked  him  for  money,  he  gave  her 
five  shillings,  reserving,  for  the  purposes 
of  inebriety,  the  remaining  ten.  Mary 
made  no  comment,  for  he  was  seldom  so 
liberal,  his  bad  propensity  having  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  the  affection  he  had 
once  felt  for  his  wife  and  children.  Ro- 
bert Palmer  was  not  always  so  debased 
and  selfish  a  creature ;  there  had  been  a 
time  when  he  brought  her  home  his 
weekly  wages,  when  she  lived  in  a  neat 
little  house  in  an  airy  part  of  the  town, 
had  nice  furniture,  good- clothes,  and 
nourishing  food  of  his  own  providing, 
and  was  the  beloved  partner  of  his  heart. 
By  trade,  Robert  was  a  journeyman 
butcher;  and  was  formerly  a  rnan  of 
sober  and  industrious  habits,  and  was 


pleasant  and  humane  in  his  disposition 
Carelessness  in  religion,  and  a  disregard 
of  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  first 
sapped  the  foundations  of  his  moral 
conduct.  He  got  into  bad  company  ; 
upon  that  day  acquired  the  habit  of 
drinking;  became  cruel,  selfish,  and  idle ; 
cared  nothing  for  his  wife  and  family; 
and  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  a  de- 
praved and  brutal  character,  whose  pre- 
sence at  home  f.li^d  poor  Mary  and  her 
little  ones  with  continual  dread  of  blows 
and  misusage.  Perhaps  if  Robert  Palmer 
had  been  sober  at  these  times,  he  would 
have  been  shocked  and  disgusted  at  his 
own  ferocity ;  but  his  head  was  gene- 
rally confused,  by  the  effects  of  drink, 
even  when  not  actually  drunken,  so  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said  or  did. 

His  pious  and  faithful  wife  endea- 
voured to  train  up  her  family  in  such  a 
way  as  she  hoped  would  counteract  the 
bad  example  of  their  father,  and  she 
hoped  the  Sunday  school  wotild  be  the 
blessed  means  of  instructing  them  in  the 
ways  of  peace  and  godliness. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


ON  CLASSIFICATION  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

[.4  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Library  of  the 
Sunday  Schoul  Union.  By  Mr.  J.  Wvod- 
ward.^ 

In  venturing  to  offer  some  observations 
on  the  subject  of  classification,  I  may 
quote  the  remark  of  Todd  on  Sunday 
schools,  that  "  Those  who  know  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  writing 
upon  this  subject  will  charge  me  with 
great  boldness  for  the  attempt;  while 
those  who  do  not  know  these  diffi- 
culties, so  far  from  being  able  to  con- 
ceive them,  will  feel  that  the  field  is 
boundless,  the  materials  abundant,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the 
making  a  '  lecture'  satisfactory  to  every 
body.  One  word  will  sum  up  the 
difficulties,  — the  ground  is  too  new;  to 
this  subject  no  one  mind  has  devoted  its 
undivided  attention,  and  its  unwearied 
energy,  with  a  view  to  aid  others  by  its 
investigations."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  must  take  care  lest  I  should  appear  to 
claim  an  undue  importance  for  my  sub- 
ject, thus  imitating  the  practice  of  some 
authors  and  publishers  when  bringing 
out  a  new  periodical  which  is  to  be  a 
cure  for  all  the  ills  of  life,  on  which 
a  living  writer,  happily  remarks,  "  That 
where  there  is  a  disposition  to  pub- 
lish,  to   prove   the   need  of  the   pub- 
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licalion  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  task. 
The  word  desideratum  appears  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  expressly  for 
such  occasion?,  and  the  author  is  grate- 
ful for  it  accordingly.  He  only  wonders 
at  the  folly  of  the  world  in  not  calling 
for  his  publication  before:  the  want  is 
felt  to  be  so  crying^  that  one  is  constrained 
to  be  thankful  that  society  has  held  toge- 
ther so  long  without  his  desideratum  ; 
and  fearful,  like  persons  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  doctor  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  lest  the  social  system  should  dis- 
solve before  tlie  expected  help  arrives.'' 
Endeavouring,  then,  to  steer  between 
the  "Scylla  and  Charybdis"  of  these 
extremes,  I  acknowledge  at  once  that,  in 
comparison  with  many  other  more  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  Sunday  school  sys- 
tem, my  subject  is  trifling  and  unimport- 
ant ;  and,  therefore,  while  my  abler  bre- 
thren are  from  time  to  time  delighting 
us  well  as  edifying  their  hearers  by 
remarks  on  other  parts  of  our  duties,  it 
filly  falls  to  me,  the  humblest  of  all,  to 
take  up  the  least  interesting,  and  perhaps 
the  least  important,  part  of  our  work;  and 
there  is  something  in  this  arrangement 
which  seems  pleasing,  as  being  another 
indication  that,  in  the  world  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter,  nothing  is  created  in 
vain :  but  as  there  is  wisdom  displayed 
alike  in  the  formation  of  the  eagle, 
who,  soaring  upwards,  veils  not  his 
eyes  against  the  meridian  sun,  and  in 
the  earth-worm,  which  never  lifts  its 
head  above  its  native  clod  ;  so  while  some 
minds  find  congenial  employment  in 
measuring  the  heavens  and  contempla- 
ting the  revolutions  of  worlds,  others  are 
equally  filling  their  allotted  sphere  by 
marking  the  development  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  the  shape  and  composition  of  a 
grain  of  sand. 

But, though  classification  maybe  com- 
paratively unimportant,  yet  it  deserves 
attention;  and  if  I  can  but  succeed  in 
causing  some  of  my  honoured  colleagues 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  objects, 
modes,  and  teats  of  classification,  if  it 
be  only  to  demolish  the  theory  I  may 
set  up,  still  I  shall  be  satisfied,  being 
convinced  that  some  service  has  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  Sunday  school 
instruction. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  proceed  to  contrast  Sunday 
schools  with  Day  schools,  for  in  both 
classification  is  necessary ;  and,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  practice  in  both  has  been,  ( 


in  this  respect,  almost  identical.  Now 
if  I  can  shew  that  the  two  institutions 
are  essentially  different,  and  that  classi- 
fication in  the  two  is,  or  should  be, 
adopted  for  essentially  diff'erent  objects, 
it  will  require  no  extraordinary  powers 
of  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  modes 
and  tests  adopted  should  be  different  too. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  premise, 
that,  by  Day  schools,  I  principally  in- 
tend private  schools,  or  "  academies,^' 
as  they  are  termed,  and  not  British  or 
National  schools ;  because,  in  the  latter, 
some  points  of  contrast  are  not  equally 
strong,  while  others  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear. I  first  contrast  the  instructors. 
In  the  Day  school  there  is  but  one  pre- 
siding teacher;  it  is  true  he  may  delegate 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  others ;  he  may  employ 
assistants,  he  may  judiciously  avail  him- 
self of  the  services  of  monitors,  but 
still  he  will  remain  the  teacher ;  others 
may  assist,  monitors  may  work,  but 
unless  his  be  the  sole  presiding  mind, 
unless  he  teach  through  the  instru- 
ments he  sees  fit  to  employ,  he  is 
unworthy  of  and  unfit  for  his  station, 
and  the  little  knowledge  any  of  his 
scholars  can  attain  will  soon  most  pain- 
fully verify  the  assertion.  But,  in  the 
Sunday  school,  there  are  many  teachers. 
1  grant  that  the  superintendent  is  really 
in  a  certain  sense,  that  which  he  is 
considered  in  the  public  mind,  the 
schoolmaster;  but  he  is  this  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers,  and  although  a  judi- 
cious superintendent  will  so  arrange  his 
plans  as  to  teach  through  the  teachers 
as  much  as  possible ;  this  will  not  at 
all  militate  against  that  which  I  am  about 
to  advance,  because  teachers  then  be- 
come, so  far,  similar  to  monitors  in  a 
British  school;  and  the  principle  for 
which  I  am  about  to  contend,  is  that 
which  is  acted  on  in  those  institutions, 

I  next  contrast  the  objects  of  the 
Day  and  the  Sunday  school,  and  this  in 
relation  to  their  number  and  import- 
ance. The  schoolmaster  endeavours  to 
prepare  his  pupils  to  take  their  proper 
station  in  life,  and  to  sustain  it  with 
credit.  For  this  pur})ose  many  things 
are  necessary, — many  branches  of  know- 
ledge claim  attention;  and thetutor's con- 
stant aim  is  so  to  impart  the  rudiments 
of  each,  or  rather  so  to  point  and  lead  the 
mind  to  the  acquisition  of  them,  that  his 
scholars,  when  removed  from  his  care, 
may  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  great 
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and  important  task  of  self-education. 
The  objects  of  the  Day  school  teacher  it 
will  be  seen  at  once,  relate  principally  to 
this  life  :  if  he  teach  religion,  it  is  only 
as  a  part  of  the  business,  and  that 
almost  an  extraneous  one  ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent is  it  with  the  Sunday  school 
teacher?  He,  indeed,  desires  to  make 
his  children  useful  members  of  society — 
good  citizens  of  the  world,  in  its  widest 
and  justest  sense  ;  but  he  seeks  to  effect 
this  by  making  them  citizens  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  children  of  light,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  the 
summit  of  his  desires,  the  end  he  keeps 
constantly  in  view,  that  to  which  all  other 
thmgs  are  felt  to  be  subsidiary.  In  a 
word  his  sole  object  is  to  teach  religion. 
Need  I  stop  to  prove  this :  for  what  do 
you  teach  the  art  of  reading,  but  that 
your  children  may  be  enabled  to  "  search 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/'  While  in- 
structing an  infant  class,  and  endea- 
vouring to  imprint  upon  the  tender  me- 
mory those  hieroglyphics  which  we  call 
"letters," do  you  not  think  your  duty  ill 
done  if  you  take  no  opportunity  to  point 
the  lambs  of  the  flock  to  that  Shepherd 
who  hath  promised  to  "  carry  them  in 
his  bosom?''  If  catechisms  claim  a 
portion  of  your  attention,  is  it  not  be- 
cause you  believe  that  in  them  the  truths 
which  constitute  '•  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God,''  are  simply  and 
systematically  set  forth?  When  ex- 
amining the  pages  of  God's  most  holy 
word,  and  causing  your  children  to 
search  for  the  treasures  hidden  there,  is 
it  not  your  encouragement  that  Jesus 
said,  "  Search  the  scriptures,"  "  for  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me?"  And 
when  you  have  taught  your  little  ones 
to  join  with  sweetest  melody  in  the 
'*  songs  of  Zion,"  why  do  your  hearts 
so  thrill  at  the  well-known  sounds — 
why  does  the  unbidden  tear  bedew 
your  cheek  as  you  catch  the  accents 
of  their  "  hosannas?"  I  know  it  is 
because  you  see  that  "out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  God  is  perfect- 
ing praise."  Your  object  then,  I  repeat, 
is  one,  while  several  objects  occupy  the 
time,  and  justly  claim  the  exercise  of 
all  the  diversified  talents  of  the  Day- 
school  teacher;  your  object,  I  repeat,  is 
one,  but  that  one  as  infinitely  transcend- 
ing all  that  concerns  this  transitory  scene 
as  the  beatitude  and  glory  of  heaven 
exceeds  the  greatest  happiness  of  earth. 


Having  thus,  I  hope,  established  the 
position  that  Day  and  Sunday  schools  are 
essentially  different,  both  as  to  the  in- 
struction imparted,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  that  instruction  is  communicated, 
I  propose  next  to  shew  that  the  objects  of 
classification  in  the  two  as  widely  differ. 
The  object  in  the  Day  school  may  be 
expressed  thus,  —  the  division  of  the 
teacher's  time.  He  has  7nani/  things  to 
teach  to  i?ian7/  7ninds ;  he  cannot  possibly 
teach  all  to  each  separately ;  he  there- 
fore combines  them  into  groups  or 
"  classes."  Each  class,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  the  number  of  his  classes, 
therefore,  is  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  number  of  things  he  undertakes 
to  teach,  with  only  such  sub-divisions  as 
numbers  may  render  necessary.  By  this 
distribution  of  the  scholars,  and  a  pro- 
per arrangement  of  time,  each  subject 
receives  its  due  share  of  the  teacher's  at- 
tention, and  each  child  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  knowledge  in  a  re- 
gular and  systematic  form ;  which  has 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  causes 
the  scholars  not  only  to  be  systematic, 
but  to  systematize,  and  thus  materially 
aids  their  self-education. 

The  object  of  classification  in  Day 
schools,  in  which  warn/  things  are  taught 
by  one  teacher,  being  defined  to  be  the 
division  of  time,  I  now  define  the  object 
of  classification  in  Sunday  schools,  to 
be  a  division  of  labour ;  there  being  but 
one  thing  to  teach — one  object  to  effect, 
and  that  by  a  numerous  agency.  In 
this  view  our  subject  rises  into  import- 
ance ;  for  what,  I  may  ask,  makes  the 
printing-office  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper such  an  object  of  surprise  and 
admiration  ?  Why  is  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho 
near  Birmingham,  almost  another  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ?  Why  is  a  watch 
made  so  much  more  perfectly  in  London 
than  it  would  beby  the  jobbing  mechanic 
of  a  country  town  ?  The  answer  to  each 
and  all  such  queries  must  be,  the  perfect 
division  of  labour.  The  watch  has  many 
parts,  and  each  of  them  necessary  to  it 
as  a  whole ;  so  in  teaching,  the  subject 
may  be  one :  but  it  has  many  parts,  and 
it  is  by  judicious  distribution,  and  by 
that  alone,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
can  be  speedily  communicated ;  and  there 
is  an  advantage  here,  which,  although 
collateral,  is  too  weighty  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  this  affords  a  proper  ex- 
ercise for  the  varied  powers  of  various 
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teachers.  This  is  a  delicate  but  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject ;  I  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  say,  that  one 
teacher  will  feel  quite  at  home,  and  may 
be  useful  and  happy,  in  a  class  of  infants, 
who,  among  elder  children,  would  be 
treated  almost  with  contempt;  while  the 
teacher  who  is  competent  to  present 
truth  boldly,  vigorously,  and  suitably  to 
the  minds  of  elder  children,  would  be 
quite  out  of  his  place  among  the  little 
ones,  and  his  instructions  would  be 
almost  as  uninteresting  to  them  as  if 
he  were  reading  the  Shastres  or  Veda, 
couched  as  they  are  in  the  mysterious 
Sanscrit.  Nevertheless,  as  infants  and 
elder  children  should  form  parts  of  all 
our  schools,  and  are  of  equal  conse- 
quence, it  follows  that  they  can  be  pro- 
perly cared  for  only  by  making  classifi- 
cation a  division  of  labour.  One  more 
point  of  contrast,  in  detail,  deserves  a 
passing  remark,  which  is,  that  in  the 
Day  school  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
nor  anomalous  for  the  same  boy  to  be 
in  the  first  "  grammatical,"  the  second 
^•geometrical,"  and  the  third  "geogra- 
phical" class  ;  but  in  the  Sunday  school, 
each  child  is  attached  to  one  class,  and 
belongs  to  that  one  alone.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  there  being  se- 
veral books  used  in  the  same  class,  the 
time  of  the  teacher  must  be  divided  by 
the  exercises  as  much  as  the  school- 
master's ;  but  this  objection  will  lose  its 
force,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
object  is  one,  as  I  have  already  shown; 
and  that  if  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
are  judicious,  the  reading-book,  as  well 
as  catechism  and  hymn,  will  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  level,  simply 
parts  of  one  order  of  means,  leading  to 
the  same  result. 

Having  thus  shewn,  and  endeavoured, 
by  contrast,  to  illustrate  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  object  of  classification  in 
Sunday  schools,  1  have  next  to  treat  on 
the  modes  of  classification  that  are,  and 
that  should  be,  adopted.  Of  the  various 
modes  in  use,  a  very  common  one  is  to 
have  as  many  classes  as  there  may  hap- 
pen to  be  teachers  at  the  time  the  classes 
are  formed.  This  mode,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  profound  one,  deserves  ana- 
lysis ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
I  will  give  the  formula  by  which  it  may 
be  expressed : 
S  =  School.  N  =  No.  of  teachers. 
C  =  Class. 

S-rNor-|=C. 
N 


But  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  mean  that 
a  school  exists  in  which  there  is  precisely 
the  same  number  of  children  in  each 
class?  I  certainly  mean  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Well,  then,  it  may  again  be  ob- 
jected, the  formula  must  be  fallacious, 
because  the  quotient  C,  the  No.  of  chil- 
dren in  each  class,  multiplied  by  N, 
the  No.  of  classes,  ought  to  give  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school,  which 
it  cannot  do  unless  it  be  a  defined  and 
equal  number.  In  ordinary  dLnd  common 
mathematics,  that  would  be  the  case ; 
but  this  is  an  extraordinary  matter  alto- 
gether, and  no  common  rules  will  apply. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  I  called  S  the 
school,  that  is,  as  a  whole,  not  con- 
sidering it  as  composed  of  a  number  of 
children,  the  manner  of  proving  our 
formula,  by  reversing  it,  will  therefore 
be,  not  C  X  N  =  S,  but 

(C)+(C).f(C)-i.(C)  +  (C)(forN 

terms)  =  S  ; 

that  is,  (acknowledging  multiplication  to 
be  a  short  method  of  performing  addi- 
tion) the  uncertain  number  called  a  class 
(C)  being  added  together  for  the  acci- 
dental number  of  terms  (N),  will  give 
that  most  undefined  and  variable  some- 
thing which  we,  in  common  parlance, 
call  a  "  Sunday  school."  (S).  I  admit 
that  usually  some  attention  is  paid  to  at- 
tainments in  reading,  and  I  know  one 
instance  in  which  the  plan  of  having 
classes  of  equal  size  was  so  rigidly 
adhered  to,  that  an  equal  number  of 
children,  of  each  degree  of  attainment, 
was  carefully  allotted  to  every  teacher ; 
and  the  rules  specially  provided  that  this 
should  continue  to  be  done  as  children 
were  admitted  into  the  school,  and  that 
"  without  partiality."  This  method  was, 
however,  soon  abandoned. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL  NOTES  AND 
SKETCHES. 

No.  XIII. 

"  In  the  allotment  of  her  time,  the  use  of  her 
money,  the  mode  of  her  dress,  the  nature  of  her 
recreations,  and  the  selection  of  her  friendships, 
the  voice  of  the  Scriptures  was  earnestly  solicited 
and  obeyed." — Martha,  by  Dr.  Reed. 

It  is  an  important  remark,  and  one 
which  ought  never  to  be  disregarded  by 
Sunday  school  teachers,  that  where 
there  is  true  religion,  it  will  be  seen  in 
every  thing ;    it    will  be  seen    in  the 
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temper,  and  sweeten  it ;  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  manners,  and  refine  them ;  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  conversation,  and  chasten 
and  sanctify  it ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  attire  of  its  possessor,  and  render 
that  attire  appropriate  and  becoming. 
Sunday  school  teachers  especially  are  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things,  and  they  may  adorn  it 
very  materially  by  fixed  and  uniform  at- 
tention to  what  many  term  compara- 
tively little  things.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  nothing  is  little  in 
religion ;  that,  to  a  person  sustaining  a 
public  character,  an  attention  to  minute 
proprieties  is  very  desirable ;  and  that 
the  power  of  example,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  young,  is  very  great. 
The  writer  has  often  thought  in  entering 
Sunday  schools,  where  the  object  uni- 
formly should  be  to  win  children  to  the 
Saviour,  how  important  it  is  that  teachers 
should  pay  regard  to  a  becoming  attire, 
in  order  that  their  influence — their  moral 
and  religious  influence— may  not  be 
weakened,  and  the  effect  of  their  in- 
structions may  not  be  checked  and 
counteracted. 

Children  are  very  quick  and  minute 
observers.  They  mark  every  thing.  They 
narrowly  watch  their  teachers.  They 
not  only  listen  to  what  their  teachers 
say,  they  not  only  observe  what  their 
teachers  do,  but  they  mark  what  their 
teachers  wear;  and  if  there  be  an  undue 
attention  to  dress,  what  opinion  can  the 
children  form  respecting  them?  Not 
that  we  advocate  any  habits  that  are 
coarse,  slovenly,  or  sluggish,  we  are  as 
fond  of  neatness  as  any  persons  can  be ; 
still  we  would  always  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  natural  and  artificial, — 
between  what  is  manly  and  foppish. 

Children  very  soon  imitate  their 
teachers.  Their  example  is  always  ope- 
rating ;  their  conduct,  even  in  relation 
to  the  most  trivial  matters,  is  always 
producing  some  effect.  How  careful, 
then,  should  teachers  invariably  be  in 
their  conversation.,  and  in  all  their 
arrangements,  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  witnessed  by  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  which,  by  imita- 
tion, may  inflict  moral,  and  perhaps 
irreparable,  injury ;  and  that  nothing 
may  be  done  by  the  teachers  which,  by 
the  imitation  of  the  children,  may  para- 
lyze all  the  efforts  made  to  communi- 
cate good  to  their  souls.  It  has  been 
impressively  remarked  by  Dr.  Reed,  that 
*'  children  are  astonishingly  quick  in  ob- 


serving how  far  their  teachers  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  lessons  they  give.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  point  them  to  an  up- 
ward, narrow,  and  forbidding  path,  if 
we  are  walking  in  a  broad,  flowery,  and 
fascinating  one  :  it  is  in  vain  that  we  en- 
force the  necessity  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  if  we  are  slaves  to  sense  and 
selfishness.  They  will  see  through  the 
hypocrisy,  and  are  irv  danger,  in  their 
turn,  of  becoming  either  hypocrites  or 
infidels."  Now  these  observations  are 
important  in  their  bearing,  not  only  on 
what  a  Sunday  school  teacher  says  or 
does,  but  also  on  what  a  teacher  may 
wear ;  and  a  teacher  should  remember 
that,  in  all  things,  as  well  as  at  all 
times,  he  should  most  carefully  guard 
against  producing  an  erroneous  or  an 
injurious  impression  on  the  mind,  or  the 
heart,  of  a  child. 

Dress  is  often  an  index  to  character. 
By  a  person's  attire  you  may  frequently 
see  his  mind,  ascertain  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  his  intellect,  and  read  the  man. 
When  there  is  excessive  attention  paid  to 
the  decoration  of  the  exterior,  we  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  is  not  much  regarded,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  is  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Sunday  school  teachers 
should  let  it  be  prominently  seen  by  the 
children  committed  to  their  car^,  that 
their  minds  are  fixed  on  nothing  so  un- 
worthy and  frivolous  as  dress  ;  that  they 
are  supremely  anxious  to  attend  to  the 
adorning  of  what  the  Scriptures  beau- 
tifully term,  "  the  inward  man  ;"  ancf  to 
display,  in  all  their  loveliness  and  fasci- 
nation, those  graces  of  the  Spirit  which 
are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price. 
Their  religion,  if  genuine,  will  influence 
their  dress,  as  well  as  their  conversation. 
It  must  operate  most  beneficially  in  this 
respect.  It  will  induce  an  avoidance  of 
what  is  worldly,  gaudy,  and  meretri- 
cious, and  it  will  compel  an  attention  to 
what  is  neat  and  unadorned.  The 
writer  has  often  thought  that  the  con- 
sistency and  beauty  of  a  female  teach- 
er's piety,  have  been  seen  as  clearly 
by  her  chaste  and  appropriate  attire 
as  by  any  of  her  habits.  IBy  her  attire 
she  has  recommended  her  instructions, 
and  adorned  her  profession ;  and  has 
evinced  her  sincerity  as  a  person  pro- 
fessing godliness  by  adorning  herself,  as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "  in  modest  ap- 
parel, with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety, 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array.'' 
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Sunday  school  teachers  should  dress 
according  to  their  circumstances.  They 
sliould  never  go  beyond  them.  They 
should  not  be  anxious  to  have  a  costly 
wardrobe.  The  dress  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  should  always  be  like  good 
writing,  simple  and  inartificial.  If  there 
be  extreme  attention  to  the  exterior,  if 
the  person  be  unduly  decorated,  a  teacher 
is  counteracting  the  effect  of  all  his  les- 
sons. Let  a  teacher,  then,  always  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  sim- 
plicity in  his  or  her  attire,  that  the  minds 
of  the  children  may  not  be  fixed  on  the 
showy  and  gaudy  dress,  instead  of  the 
useful  and  scriptural  lesson. 

How  plain  and  unadorned  was  the 
Saviour  in  his  attire  !  There  was  no  ex- 
ternal decoration  marking  his  person. 
He  had  a  great  work  to  accomplish,  and 
he  could  not  attend  to  what  the  world 
admires,  splendid  and  costly  apparel. 
He  came  to  be  an  example  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  therefore  his  dress  was  of 
the  plainest  character,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from 
him.  He  came  to  show  that  He  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  that  his  followers 
are  not  to  conform  to  worldly  customs. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  few  teachers 
can  dress  so  meanli/  as  the  Great  Teacher 
did,  but  all  teachers  ought  to  receive  a 
lesson  from  his  example,  and  avoid 
every  thing,  in  their  attire,  by  which  it 
would  be  evident  that  they  were  not  im- 
bibing the  spirit,  and  cultivating  the 
habits,  of  "  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart."  A  teacher  never  ap- 
pears so  lovely  as  when,  in  all  things,  he 
is  conforming  to  the  image  of  his  Sa- 
viour. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  superior 
mind  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  decoration  of  the  person.  Individuals 
of  the  higher  class  are  frequently  the 
most  unpretending  in  their  attire.  The 
writer  cannot  forget  a  remark  made  to 
him  by  a  distinguished  minister:  "Be 
assured  of  this,  that  wherever  you  see 
true  respectability,  or  true  greatness,  you 
will  see  simplicity  in  every  thing;"  and 
so  it  is  almost  invariably  exempliiied. 
Now  where  the  grace  of  God  is  pos- 
sessed, this  simplicity  ought  to  be  deve- 
loped ;  and  it  will  be  developed,  if  that 
grace  be  in  exercise.  A  few  years  ago, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  in  Leicester- 
shire, there  were  two  ladies  of  title  and 
eminent  piety,  who  became  teachers  in 
a  Sunday  school.  The  love  of  Christ 
constrained  them,  and  that  love  induced 


them  to  delight  in  their  work.  No 
teachers  could  be  more  punctual,  active, 
and  devoted  than  they.  They  were 
always  at  their  post  by  a  little  after  nine 
in  the  morning.  Though  they  resided 
more  than  a  mile,  the  carriage  was  never 
to  convey  them  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
acted  from  high  principle,  and  they  were 
anxious  that  their  example  should 
speak.  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  in 
connexion  with  the  character  of  these 
ladies  was,  that  they  were  so  unas- 
suming. There  was  no  pretension  what- 
ever. They  showed  the  humility  of 
Christ  Jesus.  When  you  saw  them  in 
the  school,  you  beheld  the  simplicity 
and  loveliness  of  female  piety.  Their 
attire,  too,  was  plainness  itself;  and 
though  an  observer,  at  all  discrimina- 
ting, could  see  the  real  lady  at  once, 
still  it  was  delightful  to  witness  the  ab- 
sence of  all  assumption,  and  of  all 
show. 

Petersjield.  T.  W. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF 

MR.    CRANFIELD, 

AS  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

[From  the  *'  Memoir^'  ht/  his  Son.^ 

Qualification  for  his  office. — Character  as  a  super- 
intendent and  teacher. — Punctuality. — Conduct 
in  the  class  and  in  the  desk. — Method  of  fixing 
the  children's  attention. — Extraordinary  suc- 
cess.— Means  of  it. — Concern  for  the  parents. — 
Writing  catechisms. — Presentation  of  a  Bible. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Cranfield,  we  find  in  it  some- 
thing interesting  and  striking  :  but  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher,  and  visitor  of  the 
poor  and  afiiicted,  no  man,  perhaps,  was 
more  extensively  useful,  and  signally 
successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  raised  up  of  God  for  the  important 
station  he  was  called  to  occupy,  and  that 
he  was  eminently  qualified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  times  in  which  he  appeared. 
As  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
school,  Mr.  C.  appeared  to  possess  a 
considerable  defect :  there  was  a  want  of 
order  in  his  arrangements,  and  a  too  fre- 
quent change  in  his  plans.  His  fellow- 
labourers,  as  they  held  him  in  high  and 
deserved  esteem,  seemed  ready  enough 
to  fall  in  with  his  proposals;  but  they 
could  scarcely  pursue  so  fast  as  he  ad- 
vanced before  them.  As  a  teacher,  how- 
ever, he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  indefatigable,  zealous,  and 
useful  of  any  that  have  appeared  since 
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the  formation  of  Sunday  schools  by  the 
immortal  llaikes. 

In  all  his  engagements  at  the  school 
punctuality  was  strictly  observed  by  him; 
this  he  considered  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  a  teacher.  Nothing  ap- 
peared to  ruffle  him  more  than  to  see  the 
teachers  come  in  half-an-hour  after  the 
time  for  opening  the  school.  Such  per- 
sons he  would  sometimes  accost  on  their 
entrance  as  perfect  strangers,  and  very 
gravely  ask  them  if  they  were  teachers, 
or  what  was  their  business  there  ?  During 
the  whole  period  of  his  labours,  he  was 
never  know^n  to  absent  himself  from  the 
school  on  account  of  the  weather : 
nothing  but  indisposition  was  considered 
by  him  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  neg- 
lect of  duty. 

In  the  class,  he  was  kind,  serious,  and 
interesting;  and   in   the  desk,  solemn, 
persuasive,   and  energetic.     Indeed,  in 
his  addresses  to  the  children,  the  energy 
of  his  spirit  and  of  his  utterance  was 
such  as  is  seldom  exceeded  in  Sunday 
schools.     lie  would  give  such  scope  to 
his  feelings,  as  to  stamp  loudly  with  his 
foot ;  and  would  often  be  so  overcome, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  pro- 
ceed.     Frequently  both   teachers    and 
children  were  excited  to  tears,  by  his 
pathetic  representations  of  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  sin- 
ners.    He  spoke   with  authority  as   a 
messenger  from  God,  and  his  language, 
though  not  always  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  scholars,  was 
nevertheless,  in  strict   accordance  with 
the  inspired  rule  of  life.     The  sense  he 
had  of  the  evil  of  sin,  the  worth  of  souls, 
and  the  nearness   of  eternity,  filled  his 
soul  with  holy   ardour,  and  raised  him 
far  above  that  cold  critical  nicety  of  ex- 
pression which,  while  it  pleases  the  ear, 
leaves  the  heart  unsubdued. 

The  methods  he  sometimes  used,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
children,  and  impressing  their  minds, 
were  striking,  and  often  productive  of 
the  most  happy  results.  One  day,  after 
energetically  urging  his  youthful  hearers 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  Children,  do  you  know 
whither  you  are  going  ?  Did  you  ever  in 
your  life,  for  a  moment,  think,  whether 
you  are  going  to  heaven  or  hell  ?  If  not, 
think  of  it  now.  Do  not  delay,  time  is 
precious,  and  the  next  moment  may 
hurry  you  into  an  eternal  world.  Oh  ! 
do  examine  yourselves :  let  each  one  ask 
himself,    and  herself,  Am   I   going  to 


heaven  or  hell?"  and  then  taking  out  his 
watch,  he  laid  it  on  the  desk,  and  said, 
"  Come,  I  will  give  you  three  minutes  to 
think   of    the    matter."    The  children, 
during  this  time,  remained  in  the  most 
profound  silence  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  many  seriously  considered  the  ques- 
tion.    At  other   times  he  would  quote 
passages  of  scripture,  and  direct  them 
personally  to  the  children  by  name,  in 
this  manner — "  Rejoice,  O  young  man, 
in  thy  youth  !  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways   of  thine  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine   eyes;    but  know  thou, 
Thomas  Jones — know  thou,  Mary  Smith 
— know  thou,  William  Farrell  (pointing 
to  each),  that  for  all  these  things,  God 
will  bring  thee   into  judgment."     The 
children,  "by    these  means    were  often 
much  affected  and  even  the  teachers  have 
declared,  that  so  powerful  has  been  the 
impression  made  on  their  minds,  that  the 
remembrance  of  many  of  his  expressions 
would    be    carried   with    them    to   the 
grave.    The  success  of  Mr.  Cranfield's 
labors    was    extraordinary.       He     was 
continually   being    called   to    visit    the 
happy     death-bed     of     some     of    his 
scholars,  and  seldom,   or  never,  did  an 
old-scholars'  meeting  break  up,  without 
some  declaring  that  his  instructions  were 
made  instrumental  in   their  conversion. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  scarcely 
a  week  elapsed  without  his  being  met  in 
his  walks  by  one  or  more  of  his  old 
scholars,  who  thanked  him  for  his  atten- 
tion, and  told  him,  that  the  Lord  had 
met  with    them   in   the  way  of  mercy 
through  his  instrumentality. 

The  great  secret  of  his  success  appears 
to  have  been  his  love  of  prayer,  his  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God,  and  his  entire 
dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all 
his  efforts.  Like  Elisha,  when  he 
raised  to  life  the  son  of  the  Shunaraitc, 
he  commenced  the  work  with  secret 
prayer,  and  then,  while  careful  to  con- 
tract himself,  as  it  were  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  children's  understand- 
ing, he  stretched  his  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, as  an  instrument,  to  warm  their 
hearts  with  a  Saviour's  love,  and  to  raise 
them  from  a  death  of  sin  to  a  life  of 
righteousness.  lie  knew,  indeed,  that 
it  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  sinners  were 
to  be  converted  ;  that  doctrine  was  ever 
prominent  in  all  his  discourses ;  but  he 
was  also  aware   that  God  worked  by 
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means,  and  that  an  icicle  was  a  most 
unlikely  instrument  to  enkindle  2i flame. 

In  all  his  instructions  to  the  children, 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  parents,  and  seldom 
finished  his  addresses  without  repeating 
some  short  sentiment  or  striking  anec- 
dote, which  the  scholars  were  requested 
to  carry  home. 

Nor  was  he  active  in  the  cause  only 
when  at  school.  Much  of  his  time  was 
also  occupied  at  home,  in  composing 
catechisms  upon  various  subjects,  both 
for  instruction  of  the  children  and  the 
use  of  the  teachers.  These  catechisms 
alone  are  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
of  such  extreme  length,  as  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  his  leisure 
time  must  have  been  employed  in  that 
exercise. 

He  was  always  careful  that  none  of 
the  children  should  go  out  into  the 
world  without  a  Bible.  If  they  had 
none  of  their  own,  they  were  furnished 
with  one  either  out  of  the  teachers'  fund, 
or  at  his  expense,  and  generally  with 
some  remarks,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
on  the  cover  or  fly-leaf.  The  following 
lines  were  written  in  a  bible  presented 
to  a  little  girl : — 

"  This-  book  of  books  is  presented  to 
you  from  a  friendly  regard  for  your 
spiritual  welfare.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  means  of  converting  the  soul. 
This  book  is  well  adapted,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  teach  men  solid  wisdom  in 
things  pertaining  to  himself,  and  godli- 
ness. '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom.*  My  dear  young 
friend,  let  me  exhort  you  to  seek  a 
saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  forth- 
with ;  for,  compared  with  this,  all  other 
knowledge  is  vain  and  useless.  Next 
to  this,  I  would  that  you  honour  your 
mother,  gladly  receive  her  instructions, 
and  earnestly  practise  it,  in  order  to 
promote  the  fear  of  God  in  your  mind. 
See  that,  with  utmost  circumspection 
and  eagerness,  you  avoid  all  unnecessary 
fellowship  with  the  wicked.  Oh,  do  not 
listen  to  their  flattering  inducements  : 
for,  if  they  once  entangle  you,  they  will 
perpetually  hurry  you  on  from  one  horrid 
course  to  another.  How  necessary,  then 
that  you  should  make  this  book  the  man 
of  your  counsel.  It  is  with  earnest 
prayer  I  present  it  to  you. 
^th  Juli/f  1826.         Thos.  Cranfield." 


CONFESSIONS   OF   AN  AMERICAN    SCHOOL 

MASTER. 

No.  2. 

My  Cogitations, 

Plan— Anxiety — Dreams-Perplexities-Fore- 
bodings — Quite  a  mistake — The  time-piece 
— Work  for  evenings  and  leisure  moments 
— Approach  of  December. 

The  long  dreaded  examination  was  now 
over,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions. I  was  forthwith  to  be  a  school 
master.  The  school  was  to  begin  the 
first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  ;  and 
Thanksgiving  was  near  at  hand.  What 
now  remained  for  me  to  do  in  the  way 
of  preparation  ? 

The  parson's  suggestion  that  every 
school  master  must  have  ap^an,  still  rung 
in  my  ears.  What  could  he  have  in- 
tended by  it  ?  Did  he  mean,  in  refer- 
ence to  modes  of  government  alone,  or 
did  he  also  refer  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ?  I  was  half  tempted  to  go  and 
ask  him  ;  but  pride  kept  me  back.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  think  it  argued  an 
inferiority  of  understanding.  Strange 
mistake  !  When  will  the  young  learn 
humility  ?  Should  such  a  period  ever 
arrive,  in  the  world's  history,  then  in- 
deed may  youth  hope  to  become  wise. 

But  how  should  I  conduct  a  school, 
in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction  ? 
This  was  a  prominent  question  with  me, 
and  filled  me  with  much  anxiety, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  had  ever  thought,  at 
this  time,  much  about  the  best  methods 
and  means  of  securing  good  order  and 
discipline. 

I  have  observed  that  I  was  full  of 
anxiety,  sleeping  and  waking.  Some- 
times in  fact,  I  could  not  sleep  at  all ; 
but  was  forced  to  lie  awake  nearly  all 
night.  This  was  more  and  more  the 
case,  as  the  time  approached  for  opening 
my  school.  Sometimes  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  already  seated  in  my  pedagogical 
chair,  and  wielding,  with  success,  the 
sceptre  of  authority.  Oftener,  however, 
I  had  trouble  in  my  dreams.  Not  so 
much  from  refractory  pupils,  as  from 
forgetfulness,  or  some  unhappy  mistake. 

Necessity  compelled  me  to  review, 
from  day  to  day,  my  school-life.  How 
were  the  exercises  in  the  schools  I  had 
formerly  attended  conducted  ?  Strange 
to  tell,  I  could  not  remember.  Or  what 
is  stranger  still,  I  had  not  observed  them. 
Is  it  asked,  what  I  had  been  doing  all 
my  life  long,  at  school  ?  Almost  nothing. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  had  found  it 
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an  easy  task  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my 
class  in  spelling,  and  as  this  distinction 
was  nearly  the  sole  test  of  merit  and 
scholarship,  1  made  little  or  no  exertion 
to  do  anything  else. 

It  was  the  season  of  vacation  in  our  dis- 
trict schools  generally, — I  might  say  uni- 
versally, so  far  as  that  region  was  con- 
cerned. Had  it  not  been,  so  great  was  my 
anxiety  to  know  the  usual  routine  of  a 
school,  that  I  would  have  visited  one 
for  the  sole  purpose.  I  was  sometimes 
astonished  that  an  absence  of  only  five 
years  from  the  common  school  room 
should  have  so  completely  banished  its 
system  and  regulations  from  my  mind. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is — as  I  have  already 
observed, — I  had  never  really  known 
them.  My  mind  had  been  on  amuse- 
ment, when  I  was  not  closely  occupied  ; 
rather  than  in  the  way  of  making  ob- 
servations. 

I  suffered  terribly  in  anticipation  of 
the  difficulties  I  should  meet  with  in 
conducting  the  studies  of  my  pupils  ; 
especially  at  night,  when  I  had  time  for 
reflection.  More  than  once  I  would 
have  fallen  back  from  my  engagement  ; 
but  this  I  could  not  very  well  do.  The 
die  was  cast,  and  I  must  go  on,  pre- 
pared or  unprepared. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  effect  of  my 
engagement  to  teach,  or  my  daily  man- 
ners, I  can  hardly  forbear  smiling.  I 
used  to  meet,  often  with  those  who  were 
to  become  my  pupils.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  conversing  with  them,  familiarly, 
on  the  subject  of  books  and  school,  I 
stood  aloof  from  them,  preserving  a  kind 
of  reserve  and  even  stiffness  in  my  de- 
meanor, for  fear  I  should  otherwise  lose 
the  dignity  of  the  school  master.  Quite 
a  mistake;  though  I  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  to  make  it. 

The  thought  struck  me,  one  day  ;  what 
should  I  do  for  a  time-piece  ?  A  watch 
I  had  never  carried  in  my  life.  But  a 
clock,  in  a  school  room,  nobody  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  region  had  ever 
thought  of  ! 

A  watch  must  be  obtained.  My 
father  tempted  a  miser  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  part  with  an  old  fashioned 
English  watch,  which  he  had  kept 
among  his  dollars  for  many  years ;  and 
this  was  to  serve  for  the  time-piece. 
Indeed  it  answered,  in  the  sequel,  a 
very  good  purpose. 

The  school  was  opened  on  Monday 
the  first  day  of  December.  Our  fall 
work  was  nearly  completed ;  and  pre- 
parations   were    made  for   mechanical 


employments  during  the  winter,  of  such 
a  nature  that  when  I  could  be  spared  a 
moment  from  the  school,  either  in  the 
day  time  or  in  the  evening,  I  could  have 
full  employ.  Not  a  thought  was  enter- 
tained, either  by  me  or  the  parents,  of 
my  labouring  for  the  pupils  more  than 
six  hours  a  day.  This  was  all  that 
custom  had  required.  A  teacher  who 
should  have  devoted  other  hours  to  his 
pupils,  in  preparing  their  copies,  pens, 
lessons,  etc.,  would,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  been  regarded  as  getting  insane. 
He  would,  at  least,  have  been  greatly 
stared  at. 

How  narrow  sighted,  might  I  not 
say  how  selfish,  these  views  are  !  And 
yet  they  certainly  obtain  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Hundreds  never  think  of  a 
teacher  as  any  other  than  a  sort  of  idle 
being.  He  is  in  school  six  hours  a  day, 
they  admit  ;  but  what  is  that  ?  He  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  there,  in  a  warm 
room,  and  hear  the  pupils  read,  set  their 
copies,  and  mend  their  pens,  &c. 

But  who  is  the  teacher — where  is  he — 
that  sits  very  much  in  school  ?  I  know 
hundreds  of  teachers  ;  and  among  the 
rest,  some  lazy  ones,  who  sit  all  they 
can.  But  a  greater  number  scarcely  sit 
at  all;  and  some,  never.  And  even  with 
those  who  are  disposed  to  sit  and  do 
nothing  in  school,  it  is  very  hard  work. 
Most  of  them,  at  length,  find  it  easier 
for  themselves,  to  work  than  to  sit  still. 
Six  hours  a  day,  moreover,  is  not  all  the 
time  spent.  There  is  an  hour  before 
school,  an  hour  at  the  intermission,  and 
an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the 
greater  part  of  which  most  teachers  are 
obliged  to  devote  to  the  school,  in  some 
form  or  other.  It  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape it  if  they  would  ;  and,  to  the  honor 
of  human  nature  be  it  spoken,  many  of 
them,  after  all  that  is  said  against  them, 
would  not  escape  if  they  could. 

Here  then  are  nine  hours  devoted  to 
the  school,  instead  of  six,  which  alone 
make  a  large  part  of  the  day,  in  our 
northern  latitude,  in  winter.  Nor  is  this 
all.  I  have  known  many  a  teacher  who 
spent  twelve  hours,  at  least,  in  twenty- 
four,  in  thinking  or  acting,  for  his  school. 
What  do  people  mean,  then,  by  only 
six  hours  (     But  to  return  to  my  story. 

Time,  though  it  seem  long,  never  in 
reality  waits.  December  was  approach- 
ing. Thanksgiving,  with  its  festivities 
and  follies,  was  already  past.  Nothing, 
at  last,  but  a  single  Sabbath  intervened 
between  the  plough-boy  and  the  peda- 
gogue. 
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MORAL   TASTE    AND    MORAL   HABITS. 

J5y  Henry  Dunn. 

If  scriptural  instruction  be  faithfully 
imparted,  the  accomplishment  of  one 
great  object  in  education,  the  formation 

of    A     CORRECT    MORAL    TASTE,     may,    I 

trust,  reasonably  be  expected.  The  next 
step  is  to  seek  the  formation  of  right 
HABITS,  the  •'  masters  of  action,"  the 
*'  links"  which,  following  each  other  in 
"  the  chain  of  custom,"  so  often  bind  and 
enslave  the  soul.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
of  these,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  my  own  mind,  without  giving 
any  opinion  as  to  their  relative  import- 
ance, 

(1.)  Cleanliness. — The  importance 
of  physical  cleanliness, — its  influence  on 
the  health  and  comfort  of  a  school, — its 
connexion  with  taste  and  order — and 
above  all,  its  morivl  advantages,  are  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
name  them.  No  excuse  should  be  taken 
for  dirt;  a  rule  which  is  of  more  import- 
ance, because,  among  the  poor,  cleanli- 
ness cannot  always  be  maintained  with- 
out unremitted  and  painful  exertions. 
Let  every  child  see,  then,  that  you  duly 
appreciate  clean  hands  and  a  clean  face  ; 
and  reward  attention  to  these  points,  by 
committing  to  such  as  are  distinguished 
for  this  kind  of  excellence,  some  little 
charge,  which  will  occasion  their  "light" 
to  "shine"  before  their  fellows,  and  thus 
contribute  to  form  the  same  habits  in 
those  around  them. 

The  great  object  of  the  teacher  must 
always  be,  to  unite  pleasant  associations 
with  what  is  right,  and  painful  associa- 
tions with  that  which  is  wrong.  Habits 
are  but  repeated  acts ;  whatever,  there- 
fore, tends  to  induce  the  repetition  of  a 
good  act,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
a  bad  one,  should  be  secured  on  the  side 
of  virtue.  In  the  first  instance,  autho- 
rity must  be  put  forth ;  after  this, 
example  will  probably  suffice.  Dut  a 
time  comes  when  authority  must  cease, 
and  example  be  withdrawn.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  sound  Christian  principles,  no- 
thing, then,  is  so  powerful  as  associa- 
tion. If,  for  any  length  of  time, 
pleasure  has  been  associated  with  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  pain  with  its 
neglect,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  bias  of  the  will  may  generally 
be  determined  in  favour  of  that  which  is 
right. 

A  variety  of  means  may  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  desired  result.     A  country 


schoolmaster,  trained  in  the  normal 
school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  was  much  grieved  by  observing 
a  want  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  his 
monitors.  He  had  long  deplored  this 
evil,  without  being  able  to  remedy  it, 
until  it  struck  him,  that  he  might  effect 
his  object,  by  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  parents  of  those  boys  whose  appear- 
ance he  was  desirous  of  seeing  improved. 
He  visited  them  several  times  before  he 
ventured  to  touch  upon  the  topic  which 
occupied  his  attention.  He  then  selected 
the  most  respectable  and  neatly-dressed 
boy  as  his  pattern.  The  dress  of  this 
boy  happened  to  be  a  full  and  well-made 
brown  hoUand  pinafore,  surmounted  by 
a  neatly  turned-down  linen  collar.  He 
set  himself  to  work  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  these  articles,  and  the  probable  saving 
that  might  be  effected  in  clothing  already 
worn ;  and  having  completed  his  calcu- 
lation, he  put  it  so  clearly  before  the 
parents,  that,  with  the  influence  he  had 
otherwise  been  able  to  gain  over  them, 
they  were  induced  to  accede  to  liis 
wishes  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
these  boys,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
dozen,  have  been  supplied  with  a  clean 
dress  of  this  description  ever  since. 

(2.)  Self-denial,  as  opposed  to  all 
greediness  and  gluttony,  and  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  lower  appetites  in  gene- 
ral, is  a  duty  you  should  invariably  and 
anxiously  inculcate.  The  influence  which 
habits  of  this  kind  exercise  over  the 
future  character  and  happiness  of  the 
man,  is  frequently  overpowering.  The 
French  express  in  a  precept  of  three 
words,  "  Vivre  de  peu,'*  the  great  secret 
of  independence.  But  this  first  of  bless- 
ings can  never  be  attained  by  one  who 
is  a  slave  of  the  lowest  of  all  appetites, 
the  love  of  eating  and  drinking.  Now  a 
child  may  soon  be  made  sensible  of  this. 
He  has  probably  felt  too  severely  the 
inconveniences  to  which  poor  families 
are  subject  from  such  indulgences,  to 
need  much  other  proof  of  its  evil  ten- 
dency ;  but  he  is  himself  insensibly 
forming  a  similar  taste.  Warn  him  then 
of  the  first  steps  in  this  career  of  depra- 
datioii  ;  guard  him  against  seeking  en- 
joyment in  any  form  of  sensual  indul- 
gence whatever.  Never  give  him  any 
reward  of  this  low  character ;  and  seize 
every  ojiportunity  to  excite  better  feel- 
ings, by  bringing  under  his  notice, 
eminent     instances    of    moral    feeling 

*  "  To  live  iipou  little." 
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triumphing  over  the  strongest  appetites. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  sending  away  untasted  the  cup 
of  water;  and  David  pouring  out  before 
the  Lord,  the  precious  draught,  for 
which  his  soul  had  just  before  so  in- 
tensely longed,  are  two  examples  which 
might  in  this  way  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

The  evils  and  sorrows  which  intem- 
perance brings  in  its  train,  are  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  and  occasioned 
by  sinful  indulgence,  that  a  better  oppor- 
tunity cannot  probably  be  found,  than 
that  which  a  warning  against  this  vice 
affords,  to  show  how,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  the  pain  connected  with  an  evil 
action  always  arises  out  of  itself.  It  is 
important  that  the  young  should  be  made 
to  perceive,  that  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  sin  and  pain,  virtue 
and  happiness,  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
necessary.  The  practice  of  using  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  as  marks  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  ought  to  be  resolutely  discoun- 
tenanced. It  leads  directly  to  habits  of 
inebriety,  and  by  direct  consequence,  to 
the  extinction  alike  of  intellect  and 
piety. 

Economy,  as  connected  with  habits 
of  frugality  and  self-denial,  may  also, 
under  judicious  management,  be  culti- 
vated with  success.  In  some  of  our 
schools.  Savings  Banks  have  been 
established,  and  are  found  to  prosper. 
I  have  received  the  following  account  of 
one  of  these  institutions: — 

"  A  friend  having  stated,  at  one  of  our 
teachers'  associations,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  savings  bank,  in 
connexion  with  his  school,  I  immediately 
determined  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 
My  first  intention  was  to  invest  the 
money  in  our  local  savings  bank ;  but 
upon  mentioning  the  subject  to  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  school,  who  has 
kindly  patronized  every  effort  that  I  have 
made  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  boys 
he  represented  to  me  the  difficulties  1 
might  probably  experience,  in  attending 
at  the  particular  time  and  place,  and 
otherwise  acting  in  conformity  witli  the 
rules  of  that  establishment;  at  the  same 
time  offering  to  receive  the  savings  of 
the  children  himself;  promising  to  allow 
them  the  same  interest  as  they  would 
gain  by  depositing  them  in  the  bank, 
with  the  additional  advantage,  that  every 
shilling  should  bear  interest,  whereas  no 
interest  is  given  by  those  institutions  for 
sums  under  ^ifee;i  shillings.    I  need  not 


say  that  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer; 
and  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  and  the  sickness  of  the  children, 
owing  to  the  severity  and  dampness  of 
the  season,  the  deposits  have  amounted, 
on  an  average,  to  13s.  10|d.  per  month 
in  a  very  small  school.  This  money 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been  ex- 
pended in  trash,  had  not  a  scheme  been 
devised  to  prevent  it.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  if  any  gentleman  can  be 
found,  as  in  this  case,  in  whom  the 
parents  of  the  children  have  confidence, 
such  an  investment  of  the  money  is 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  savings  bank. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  an  essential 
point,  for  my  friend  and  fellow-teacher 
has  proved  the  latter  to  answer  every 
purpose,  and  has  met  with  uniform 
kindness  from  its  officers,  who  have 
declared,  that  to  them,  small  sums  are 
the  most  profitable  deposits  that  are 
made. 

"  I  receive  the  money  at  the  opening 
of  the  school,  in  any  sums  that  the 
children  can  bring,  entering  them  at  the 
same  time  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  several  deposits  are  cast  up 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  the 
amount  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
gentleman  before  referred  to,  each  child 
being  presented  with  a  ticket,  on  which 
is  shown  the  amount  of  his  deposits  for 
the  month." 

(3.)  Gentleness.  —  The  labouring 
classes  of  England  have  long  and  justly 
been  reproached  by  foreigners,  for  their 
rudeness  and  incivility.  No  English- 
man, indeed,  who  has  travelled  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  unless  utterly 
blinded  by  national  prejudice,  can  fail 
to  have  observed  the  superior  civilization 
and  politeness  of  the  peasantry  of  other 
countries,  as  distinguished  from  his  own. 
Now,  although  it  is  quite  true,  that  a 
rough,  and  even  a  rude  exterior  may 
and  frequently  does,  consist  with  much 
real  kindness  of  heart ;  and  although  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  polished  manners 
are  too  often  only  a  cloak  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  unbounded  selfishness ; 
it  still  holds  good,  that  politeness  is  the 
legitimate  representative  of  benevolence, 
and  rudeness  the  spontaneous  fruit  of 
selfish  unconcern  for  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  others.  As  such,  therefore, 
without  doubt,  the  one  should  be  che- 
rished, and  the  other  shunned. 
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SUNDAY   SCHOOL    REVIVAL. 

In  presuming  to  fill  up  any  of  the  pages 
of  the  Teachers'  Magazine,  by  detailing 
the  happy  condition  of  any  Sunday 
school,  we  are  aware  that  much  may  be 
assumed  that  will  not  be  strictly  in 
harmony  with  its  future  operations,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  indulging  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  now,  whilst 
the  results  will  blight  our  hopes,  and 
damp  the  most  fervent  ardour  which  has 
been  superinduced.  The  fear  of  such 
circumstances  has  prevented  our  laying 
before  the  public  eye,  any  information 
relative  to  the  spread  of  religion  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Sheffield ;  but 
as  the  work  of  grace  is  still  being  carried 
on  there,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  much  of  the  happy 
indications  of  genuine  piety  will  be 
cherished  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  until  matured  into  all  the  beauty 
of  moral  loveliness  embraced  in  the 
Christian  character. 

Many  a  prayer  still  ascends  to  the 
"  hearer  of  prayer"  in  their  behalf;  many 
are  the  sympathies  which  their  condition 
has  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  Christians ; 
many  a  tear  has  been  shed — but  not  the 
tear  of  sorrow — when  their  anxious  looks 
and  supplications  have  indicated  heart- 
felt contrition  for  sin  ;  and  many,  indeed, 
have  been  the  rejoicings  amidst  the 
angelic  throng  as  well  as  of  the  church 
of  Christ  below,  to  witness  their  first 
coming  to  themselves,  as  Robert  Hall  so 
beautifully  expresses  it,  in  the  con- 
secration of  heart  and  life  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  hope  that  the 
detail  may  encourage  some  other  schools 
to  make  a  similar  effort,  we  shall  men- 
tion the  circumstances  which  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  this  movement;  the 
plan  of  operation  adopted  in  promoting 
it ;  and  notice  some  of  its  results. 

And  truly,  never  was  there  a  school 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition.  Amidst 
a  dense  population,  and  surrounded  by 
a  considerable  number  of  young  persons 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  there  was 
not  a  vestige  or  spark  of  activity  preva- 
lent save  in  two  or  three  persons  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  establishment ; 
all  was  cold,  lifeless,  hopeless,  and 
forlorn.  We  attended  to  the  usual 
routine  of  duties,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  as  a  quietus  to  conscience. 
The  classes  were  thinned  by  inatten- 
dance,  and  the  teachers  were  accustomed 
to  absent    themselves   upon  the  most 


trivial   occurrences,   and     were    rarely 
present  at  the  time  appointed.     Many 
were  the  bickerings,  and  frequent  were 
the  complaints   of  a  want  of  unity   of 
feeling     and    purpose    amongst   them. 
Jealousy  of  promotion    was   freely    in- 
dulged in,  and  many  an  anxious  hour 
has  been  spent  in  attempting  to  heal  up 
the  breaches  which  were  made  upon  the 
bonds  of  friendship.     Constantly  devi- 
sing new  plans   to  aim  at  winning  the 
attention  of  the  teachers,  we  were  always 
seeking  after  some  novelty,  change  of 
discipline,   change  of  every   thing  but 
that  of  the  heart,  was  our  constant  aim; 
of  course  nothing  was  successful.     "  The 
fields  which  were  white  to  the  harvest," 
presented  nothing  but  the  rankest  weeds  ; 
and    sterility    had   taken   place   of  the 
beauteous  verdure  which  had  sometime 
back    been    so   happily   prevalent.     A 
desolation  seemed  to  be  creeping  over 
us.     Our  teachers  meetings,  were  indif- 
ferently  attended ;    prayer    seemed    to 
have  become,  if  not  "  sin,"  yet  at  least 
a  solemn   mockery.     And  all  this,  for- 
sooth, notwithstanding  that  we   had  a 
faithful  ministry,  and  opportunities  for 
usefulness  beyond  the  lot  of  many.     The 
mind  of  the  writer  of  this  often  reverts 
back  to  this  period  of  inanity  with  feel- 
ings of  indescribable  agony  and  shame ; 
and  often  is  led  to  wonder  that  he  and 
his  fellow-labourers   were  spared  with 
such   an   exuberance  of  long  suffering, 
and    forbearance    from    Him    who   is 
"jealous  of  his   honour,"    and   whose 
"jealousy   burns   like    devouring  fire." 
The  darkest  day,  even   if  not  gilded 
with   any   of  the   beams  of  the    bright 
shining  sun,  will  come  to  an  endj  ours 
was  lit  up  into  brightness  that  exceeds 
the   lustre  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 
The  spirit  of  the  living  God  came  into 
our  midst  with   His  vivifying  powers  in 
answer  to  prayer ;  for  there  were  still 
some  who  had  "  never  bowed  their  knees 
to  Baal;"  these  were  as   the  salt  to  the 
church  and  the  school ;  they  were  lights 
shining    in   a    dark    place;    and     they 
diffused  a  light  whose  beams  absorbed 
the   moral  pestilence  which  was  rising 
up   around.      A  series  of  solemn   ad- 
dresses   all    bearing   on   revivals   were 
presented    by    various   ministers,   who 
happened  to  be  officiating  in  the  pulpit 
about  this  time ;   all  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  been  directed  of  God  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  seeking  after  one,   for  the 
low  state  of  the  church  had  excited  the 
attention  of  many;  only  one  member 
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having  been  added  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months ! 

Whilst  these  labours   of  the   pulpit 
were  exerting  a  powerful   effect   upon 
the  congregation,    there   was    a    faith- 
ful band  of  three   disciples   connected 
with   a  sister   church,  in    the  habit  of 
meeting  for  united  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit.     On  one  of  these 
occasions   they  remained  for  two  hours 
on  their  knees  agonizing  for  a  blessing  ; 
God  heard  the  groanings  and  cries  of 
his     people,   and    he     determined     to 
deliver.     About  this  time,    after  a  very 
impressive  sermon  preached  to  the  united 
congregation,     one     Sabbath     evening, 
nearly  seventy   persons  were  found  in 
one  of  the  school  rooms,  all  seeking  for 
mercy,  many  of  these  were  the  teachers 
of  our  Sunday   school ;  some  of  whom 
had  been  amongst  the  most  hopeless  of 
our  fellow-labourers.     The  fire  quickly 
spread  around,  and  all  became  seriously 
awake  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  and 
the  importance  of  being  saved  through 
the    rich    merits  of  a  dying    Saviour. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  anxiety  to 
bring  it  to  bear  upon  our  efforts,  and 
after  several  admonitory  solemn  injunc- 
tions to  diligence,  and  faithfulness,  and 
much  prayer,  each  teacher  was  required 
to  spend  the  entire  time  of  one  Sabbath, 
usually   occupied  by   teaching,    to   the 
more  important  work  of  setting  before 
the  children  their    state  and  condition 
in  the    sight  of    God ;   their  need    of 
pardon,  ere  they  could  be  made  happy 
either  here  or  hereafter ;  that  God  was 
''waiting  to  be  gracious,"  and  that  "  now 
was  the  accepted  time"  with  him ;  that 
Jesus  was  the  medium  whereby  rebel- 
lious sinners  can  approach  to  God  ;  that 
he  died  in  the  exercise  of  his  pity  and 
love  towards  mankind  ;  and  that  "  who- 
soever   believeth    in    him    should   not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."   These, 
and  their  concomitant  truths  were  to  be 
the  themes  of  conversation  whilst  thus 
occupied  in  seeking  after  the   salvation 
of  their  classes. 

What  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstances,  and  the  deep  solemnity 
and  earnestness  manifested  by  the 
teachers, 'there  was  an  irresistible  power 
attended  their  words.  Here  was  a 
teacher  explaining  to  the  little  group  of 
willing  auditors  what  he  was  wanting  to 
accomplish  in  them,  viz,  their  salvation 
from  hell,  and  introduction  to  endless 
felicity;  in  another  place,  perhaps  a 
female,  might  be  heard   in  a  subdued 
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tone,   offering  up  a  fervent  prayer  that 
her  class  might  become  interested  in  the 
momentous  truths  of  religion,  and  that 
each  might  be   made  a  lamb   brought 
within  the  fold  of  "  the  good  Shepherd ;" 
in  another  part  was  observed  a  number 
of  children  pressing  closer  to  the  teacher 
to    catch    the    inspiring    theme    of  the 
Saviour's  love,  while  their  hearts  seemed 
ready   to  burst  with  the  emotions  thus 
enkindled,  and  amidst  their  sobs  enquir- 
ing "  if  it  could  be  true  that  he  DiED./or 
such  as  them ;"  in  other  places  the  fervid 
eloquence  of    disciples   in   their  "first 
love,"  was  descanting  on  the  sweetness 
and    happiness  of  religion     above    all 
things  besides,  and  as  they  pourtrayed 
the  sufferings  of  "one  who  is  mighty  to 
save,"  the  tear  might  be  seen  starting  in 
the  eyes  of  both  teachers  and  scholars, 
while  the  mutual  endearments  of  child 
and  parent,  under  the  most  adventitious 
circumstances,  seemed  to  be  awakened 
betwixt  them.     What   a   scene   for  an 
angels  vision  I  how  hallowed  the  mo- 
ments !  how  sweet  their  recollection  will 
be  even  to  a  dying  hour !  amongst  from 
200,  to  250  children,   there  was  not  a 
vacant  stare,  or  any  listless  apathy  ;  all 
wore   the  solemnity  of  death  on   their 
countenances ;     and     occasionally     the 
stillness    of    the     grave   predominated. 
Now  and  then,  the  feeling  was  intensely 
overwhelming,  like  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  God,  was   subduing    the  human 
hearts  there  congregated  with  one  simul- 
taneous effort;  one  feeling  pervaded  the 
whole ;  and  as  different  persons  entered 
the   room    who   were    strangers   to    the 
arrangements,  there  was  an   instinctive 
shrinking  for  fear  that  they  were  tres- 
passing on  hallowed  ground.     They  saw 
the  fire  burning  in  the  bush,  but  knew 
not  that  he  who   is  "  Lord  of  all"  had 
come    down  to   magnify   his   sovereign 
grace  in  the  salvation  of  children  ;  and 
that  "  the  place  of  his  feet  was  becoming 
glorious  before  their  eyes,"     O,  what  a 
memorable  day  was  that !  how  few  such 
are  allotted  us  on  this  side  of  eternity, 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  are  withm 
the   reach  of  every  Sunday    school  ;  all 
may  partake  the  same  mercy,  and  share 
the  same  blessing  without  impoverishing 
the  donor,  or  exhausting  his  compassion 
and  grace. 

Eight  months  have  now  elapsed,  since 
the  scene  which  has  here  been  depicted 
was  pourtrayed  to  the  eye,  but  many 
renewed  tokens  of  mercy  have  been 
displayed  since  then  in  the  midst  of  us. 
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Out  of  fifty  teachers  connected  with  the 
school,  there  are  now  no  less  than  forty 
eight,  who  have  put  on  a  profession  of 
attachment  to  the  Saviour,  and  become 
united  to  that  section  of  the  Christian 
church  to  which  the  school  belongs, 
twenty  of  whom  have  become  decided 
since  this  revival  commenced ;  besides 
these,  several  of  the  scholars  have 
become  identified  with  the  same,  and 
many  others  are  suing  for  admis- 
sion, who  will  be  received  probably  very 
soon,  when  the  friends  have  decided 
evidence  of  the  stability  of  their  attach- 
ment to  religion  and  virtue.  Nor  are 
we  without  hope  of  the  good  seed 
having  begun  to  take  root  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  which,  fructified  by  the  gentle 
dews  of  heavenly  grace,  we  trust  will 
bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  their  maker.  In  all,  upwards  of 
eighty  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
church. 

The  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  Chris- 
tian-like sympathy  which  such  a  state 
of  things  has  engendered  amongst  the 
teachers,  together  with  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  children 
of  their  classes,  are  of  the  most  cheering 
and  promising  nature.  "The  law  of  love'' 
predominates  throughout;  our  prayer 
meetings  are  thronged  with  individuals 
engaged  in  the  enterprize  of  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  all  seeking  the  continued 
outpourings  of  the  spirit  to  rest  upon 
their  labours.  Yet  we  would  wish  to 
feel  sensibly  alive  to  the  vast  respon- 
sibility which  such  circumstances  involve. 
"If  we  fail,  we  shall  have  fallen  from 
a  great  hope !" 

A  few  remarks  here,  may  not  be  mis- 
placed. Probably  there  are  some  schools 
or  churches,  like  ours,  bemoaning  their 
coldness  and  want  of  success,  who 
may  feel  encouraged  by  the  details 
given  to  seek  for  similar  displays  of 
Divine  power  as  we  have  witnessed.  To 
such  we  would  affectionately  urge  that, 
in  humility  of  heart,  they  should  "give 
God  no  rest,  until  he  make  Jerusalem  a 
blessing,  and  a  praise  on  the  earth." 
"  He  waits  to  be  gracious."  "Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,"  is  the  promise  to  the 
Christian  church,  in  reference  to  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit ;  while  those 
addressed  more  immediately  to  the  Jew- 
ish church,  having  reference  also  to  the 
present  dispensation,  amplify  and  re- 
iterate the  doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  shall 
be  given  in  answer  to  prayer;  and  in 
this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  we  "have 


not,  because  we  ask  not,  or  because  we 
ask  amiss."  One  thing  is  plain,  that 
there  is  no  prescribed  class  of  men  to 
whom  such  displays  of  mercy  are  con- 
fined. Every  school,  every  church, 
have  a  right  to  plead  for,  and  to  seek 
after  their  attainment;  and  what  is 
deserving  of  observation  here,  is  the 
assurance  that  if  sought  for  persevering- 
ly,  unitedly,  and  in  faith,  they  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  every  one. 

Lay  agency  is  indispensable  in  any 
extensive  revival  of  religion,  and  if  there 
be  but  mutual  desires  between  such  and 
the  pastor,  so  as  to  lead  to  unity  of 
efibrt,  a  vast  increase  may  be  expected. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  watch 
for  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  coming 
shower;  for  when  the  power  of  caste  is 
destroyed,  whether  it  be  that  of  idol 
worship,  or  Satan's  enthralment,  and  the 
first  link  in  its  cursed  chain  dissolved  by 
Divine  grace,  the  law  of  sympathy  pro- 
duces corresponding  avowals  from  the 
hearts  of  others.  All  seem  to  hesitate, 
even  under  the  most  powerful  awaken- 
ings, for  the  first  decisive  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  renunciation  of  evil;  but  when 
that  is  once  done,  so  immensely  great  is 
the  power  of  sympathy,  that  it  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood  :  hence  a  revival 
will  often  depend  upon  the  judicious 
turn  which  the  opening  efforts  have 
given  to  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the 
secret  spring  in  most  of  them. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  whilst 
the  seed  of  Divine  truth  is  taking  root,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  fre- 
quent opportunities  sought  for  converse, 
and  for  storing  the  minds  of  the  newly 
awakened  sinners,  with  such  advice,  and 
counsel,  and  encouragement,  as  will 
enable  them  to  resist  the  insinuations  of 
the  evil  one,  who,  at  such  times  espe- 
cially, is  on  the  alert  to  decoy  back  to 
his  meshes  the  weak  and  inexperienced 
disciple. 

Shcjfield.  W.  S. 


THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR. 

A  Ckapterfor  Passioti  Week. 

"  Here  I'll  sit,  for  ever  viewing 

Mercy's  streams  in  streams  of  blood; 

Precious  drops  !  my  soul  bedewing. 
Plead  and  claim  my  peace  with  God  !  '* 

Once  more  night  is  o'er  the  plains 
of  Judea ;  and  the  sweet  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet,  is 
veiled  by  the  deepening  gloom.     Let  us 
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now  enter  that  Garden,  for  thither  has 
Jesus  with  his  disciples  gone ;  after  he 
had  for  the  last  time  put  the  cup  of  wine 
into  their  hands,  and  said,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me."    See,  in  one  place 
there  lie  eight  securely  slumbering;  and 
a  little  further  on  three  more  also  heavy 
with  sleep.     But  where  is  the  twelfth  ? 
That  false  friend  is  even  now  bargaining 
to   betray   his   divine   Master  into   the 
hands  of  his  enemies  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver — and  engaging  for  that  worthless 
price  to  lead  a  band  of  ruffians  to  seize 
Him  whom  his  open  enemies  dare  not 
touch.     And  where  is  He  that  was  the 
glorious   head    of  the   twelve?   Behold 
One  about  a  stone-cast  farther  off — and 
behold  !    He  is  exceeding  heavy  in  soul, 
and   sorrowful   even    unto   death !     He 
casts  himself  on  the  ground,  and  in  an 
agony  cries  out,  "  Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me — never- 
theless not  my  will  but  thine  be  done  1  " 
He  arises,  but  still  he  is  sad — very  sad. 
Again  he  casts  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  prays  in  like  manner — again  as  before 
he  arises  heavy  and  sorrowful.  An  angel 
of  glory  now  appears  to  strengthen  him 
— but  strengthens  him  for  greater  suffer- 
ing.    For  now  the  third  time  he  casts 
himself  on  the   ground,   and  whilst  he 
again  prays  in  an  agony,  his  very  blood 
falls  in  great  drops  to  the  earth.     Oh 
Earth,     Earth !    this    is    the    blood    of 
him  who  once  denounced  a  curse  against 
thee  for  man's  sake — for  man's  sake  he 
now  endures  the  curse  ;  and  these  drops 
may  be  to  thee  an  earnest,  that  thou  too 
sitalt  be  "delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
that  curse  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  !  "  (Rom.  viii.  21.)  He 
arises  and  returns  to  his  friends,  his  only 
friends;  but  heedless  of  his  sufferings, 
they  are  fast  asleep — Oh  the  keen  anguish 
of  the  words,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour!" — But  hark  the  tumult 
of  Judas'   ruffian  band    is    heard    ap- 
proaching  very   near — Jesus   goelh    to 
meet  them — He  stands  forth  full  in  the 
glare  of  their  lanterns  and  torches — they 
are  confused ;  He  saith  "  I  am  He" — 
and  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  it  was 
He  that  once  said,  *'  Let  there  be  Light," 
and  there  was  light — that  gave  the  word 
and  an  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  of  the  Assyrian  host  lay  at  once 
lifeless   on   the  ground.    The   courage 
of  hell  was  in  Judas'  breast,  for  Satan 
was  there  ;  and  the  deadened  feeling,  the 
seared  conscience  were  his  too,  for  he 
was  a  hvpocrite.     He  therefore  betrayed 
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the  Son  of  man   witii  a  kiss — and  this 
signal  being  given  the  multitude  lay  hold 
of  Jesus,  and  drag  him  like  a  thief  or  a 
murderer,  before   the   Jewish    Council. 
There,  "  as  a  Lamb  led  to  the  slaughter 
and  as  a  sheep  before  his  shearers,"  so  is 
He  dumb  ;  they  falsely  accuse  him,  "  yet 
He  openeth  not  his  mouth,"  but  when 
they  adjure  him  by  the  living  God  (o 
declare  who  he  is.  He  declares  himself 
the  "Christ,"  the    "Son  of  God,"  the 
"Judge  of  the  world."  Happy  for  them 
had  they  then  believed  in  Him  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  ere  they  be  compelled  to 
stand  before  Him  as  "  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  !  "  Oh  how  shall  they  then 
tremble,  if  they  repented  not !   Yon  and 
I  shall  stand  before  ILm;  shall  we  also 
tremble?  "  He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord 
shall  never  be  confounded."  Have  you 
put  your  heart's  trust  in  Jesus  ? — They 
now  condemn  him  for  blasphemy;  they 
spit  on  him,  and  buffet  him  ;  they  blind- 
fold and  strike  Him,  and  then  in  mockery 
say, — '  Prophesy  who  did  that  ?  " 

Morning  is  come — and  that  sun  is 
arisen  which  shall  not  set  until  he  witness 
a  scene,  than  which,  Time  when  it  passes 
into  Eternity  cannot  tell  of  one  more 
awful  or  sorrowful.  Jesus  is  now  dragged 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  there  to 
endure  more  sorrows.  He  that  said, 
"  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  is  vehemently  and  falsely  ac- 
cused of  sedition — yet  he  stands  before 
his  accusers,  meek  as  a  Lamb.  He  is 
sent  to  Herod's  Court — here  too  he  is 
accused  ;  and  by  Herod's  men  of  war,  he 
is  mocked  and  buffetted,  yet  he  "  suffered 
not  his  voice  to  be  heard."  To  Pilate 
he  is  again  returned;  and  now  earth  and 
hell  combine  to  do  their  worst.  They 
strip  him  and  put  on  him  in  derision  a 
scarlet  robe;  they  plait  thorns  and  cruelly 
force  them  upon  his  head  for  a  kingly 
crown  ;  they  put  into  his  hand  a  reed, 
for  a  royal  sceptre  ;  they  bow  the  knee  to 
him  and  say,  "  Hail  King  of  the  Jews  ! " 
My  dear  reader,  pause  for  one  moment 
and  consider  whether  you  may  not  daily 
be  in  the  habit  of  thus  mocking  Jesus  by 
bending  the  knee  to  him,  who  reads  in 
your  heart  that  you  care  nothing  for  him, 
"  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Him,"  (Heb.  xi.)  If  you  pray  not  in  true 
faith,  you  sin — you  mock  the  agonies  of 
Jesus.  Remember  who  hath  said,  "  I 
have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone 
out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness  and 
shall  not  return,  that  unto  me  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall 
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swear,"  (Isaiah  xlv.)  This  must  be  ful- 
filled if  you  bend  not  with  a  contrite 
spirit,  you  shall  yet  bend  in  the  bitter 
agony  of  despair. 

But  insult  and  mockery  are  not  enough  ; 
the  multitudes  now  lay  hold  of  him  with 
loud  cries  of,  "Away  with  him,  away 
with  him! — Crucify  him,  crucify  him- 
— His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  child- 
ren !  ''  He  is  first  scourged,  till  his  flesh 
is  torn  and  his  blood  trickles  down  — and 
then  a  heavy  cross  is  laid  upon  him  to 
carry  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
worn  out  with  the  sufferings  of  the  last 
awful  night  and  mornmg,  He  is  unable 
to  carry  it—  He  sinks  under  its  weight. 
They  lay  it  upon  another;  and  now  reach 
Golgotha.  When  I  remember  that  this 
was  Jesus  the  Divine,  the  Holy  One, 
how  can  my  pen  go  further  !  W  hy  is  not 
each  word  blotted  with  a  tear  ?  Oh  this 
hard  heart  that  cannot,  wilt  riot  feel—  to 
think  that  He  was  enduring  all  this  for 
the  sin  which  I  can   heedlessly  indulge  ! 

"  Here  will  I  stay  and  gaze  awhile 
Upon  the  Friend  of  sinners  vile  ; 
Abased,  I  view  what  I  have  done 
To  God's  eternal,  gracious  Son."' 

They  lay  the  cross  upon  the  ground 
— they  stretch  him  upon  it — they  nail 
him  to  it — Oh  they  care  not  for  his 
streaming  blood,  nor  his  quivering  frame 
— they  heed  not  that  sad  pitying  look, 
that  languid  swimming  eye  !  The  cross 
is  raised,  and  with  violence  forced  into 
the  ground — Ah,  now  he  speaks — He 
prays — but  he  cannot  raise  the  hand  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  blessed — 
He  prays,  "  Father  forgive  them  !  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  Then,  O  my 
Saviour,  I  will  no  more  doubt  thy  wil- 
lingness to  forgive  even  me  ! 

But  it  is  now  the  sixth  hour,  even 
noontide — an  unnatural  darkness  steals 
over  the  land,  nay  over  the  earth ;  for  it 
is  said  to  have  made  Dionysius  the 
heathen,  in  a  distant  land  to  exclaim, 
*'  Either  nature  is  expiring,  or  the  God  of 
Nature  is  suffering!''  All  is  still  and  silent 
until  the  ninth  hour,  when  a  loud  piercing 
cry  bursts  from  the  agonizing  soul  of  the 
sufferer,  "  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast 
Tiiou  forsaken  me  !  "  Here  we  are  lost 
— in  this  cry  is  a  fathomless  ocean.  Are 
you  a  child  of  God  ?  Then  come  to  the 
brink  of  this  ocean,  and  look  upon  it  and 
tremble — but  Oh  lift  up  your  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears  of  love  to  Jesus,  in  that  He 
has  not  left  it  for  you  to  go  through  it ! 
Are  you  in  your  sins  ?  Then  as  surely  as 
God  lives,  if  you  close  not  with  the  offer 


of  Jesus  in  the  gospel,  it  yet  remains  for 
you  to  enter  that  ocean — nay  to  struggle, 
to  buffet,  to  agonize  in  it  through  Eteii- 
nity!    Oh  how  mysterious  a  cry  !  who 
can  ever  comprehend    it,   save  he  who 
uttered  it !    Can  Angels  ?    Never — they 
know  nothing  of  being  forsaken  ?     Can 
Devils?     Never  — they  are  everlastingly 
forsaken.      Can   the   damned  ?      Never 
— for   they  shall   be  eternally  forsaken. 
Can  Saints  in  glory  ?     Never,  it  was  for 
them  that  Jesus  endured  to  be  forsaken  ! 
Sinner,  arouse  thee  and  tremble  !  heaven 
and  hell  are  at  this  moment  once  more 
balanced  before  thee ;  choose,  for  one 
other  moment  of  delay,  may  turn  the 
balance,  and  where  shalt  tiiou  then  be  ? 
An  eternity  of  self-entailed    damnation 
will  never  reveal  to  thee  what  the  Son  of 
God   suffered   in    that  moment  of  soul 
agony  for  imputed  sin,  that  such  as  thou 
now  art  miuht  be  saved  :    Be  persuaded 
then  with  the  Thief  in  that  hour  to  cry, 
and  to  persevere  in  crying,  "Lord  re- 
member  me,"  though   I    have   reviled, 
rejected,  and  trampled  upon  thee. 

But  hark — again  is  the  Sufferer  about 
to  speak — but  ah,  how  faint,  how  feeble 
he  seems.  Oh  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell, 
let  the  Universe  itself  pause  and  listen — 
for  it  is  their  incarnatesuffering  Sovereign 
speaks,  and  speaks  in  the  voice  of  triumph 
— "It  is  finished  !  "  Well  may  the  earth 
quake,  the  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
rocks  rend  ;  the  darkness  disappear,  the 
sun  shine  forth,  the  graves  open,  and  the 
sleeping  dust  spring;  to  life  ;  and  well  may 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  rend,  torn  by  a 
mighty  unseen  hand,  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  Heaven  towards  Earth — for  now  is 
the  way  to  the  presence  of  God  thrown 
open  to  the  vilest  sinner,  if  he  approach 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Come  then,  O  sinner, — "It  is  finished." 
The  cup  of  wrath  is  finished — Jesus  liath 
drunk  it  to  the  last  and  bitterest  dregs — 
Come;  and  you  will  find  when  you  truly 
come,  that  the  wrath  due  to  you  was 
there — yet  not  till  then.  But  is  it  empty 
now  ?  No—  it  is  fraught  with  grace — 
grace  free,  boundless  and  everlasting  to 
SINNERS.  It  is  at  this  moment  stretched 
out  to  you — "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,"  (Isaiah  Iv.)  "  VVhosoever  will'' 
(Rev.  xxi.)  let  him  take  it— and  he  that 
drinks,  drinks  for  Eternity.  Can  you 
find  in  your  heart  to  refuse  it?  to  say  tOj 
Him  who  was  the  man  of  such  sorrows,j 
"  at  a  more  convenient  time,  and  when  l| 
am  inclined,  I  will  accept  thy  gift?"{ 
Remember  that  there  is  still  "in  store] 
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wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  (Rom. 
ii.)  that  there  is  still  a  cup  of  God's  fury ; 
"  and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mix- 
ture, and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same  ;  but 
the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and  drink 
them."  (Psal.  Ixxv.)  If,  poor  worm,  that 
cup  be  put  into  your  hand,  Eternity 
cannot  hearj/ow  say,  "  It  is  finished  !  " 

"  And  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave 
up  the  Ghost !"  I  have  seen  through 
the  day,  the  thunder  storm  raging  and 
rolling  along,  and  the  black  clouds  pour- 
ing forth  their  floods — I  have  seen  the 
evening  become  sweet  and  serene;  and 
have  felt  the  soul  filled  with  a  feeling 
that  was  neither  joy  nor  sadness,  but  a 
something  between  them,  that  was  sweet 
and  tranquil.  As  with  that  change  in 
nature,  so  with  the  Lamb  of  God ;  the 
storm  of  wrath  for  imputed  sin  is  spent 
— Justice  is  satisfied — Life  is  exhausted 
— his  last  moment  is  easy  and  peaceful 
— he  gently  bows  the  head — breathes 
forth  his  spirit — and  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
is  without  a  sorrow  1 


THE     OFriCE     OF     SUPERINTENDENT      IN 
SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  manager  or  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  school,  should  be  fitted  for  his 
office.  He  ought  to  possess  tenderness 
of  feeling,  that  will  mingle  with  the 
weaknesses  and  wants  of  the  children, 
and  an  openness  of  manner  that  will 
at  once  invite  to  his  confidence,  their 
complaints,  confessions,  and  good  reso- 
lutions. He  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  character,  and  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature, 
that  he  may  with  judgment  meet 
the  various  objections  of  the  teachers, 
and  direct  with  energy  their  various 
abilities.  He  should  be  vigilant  in  the 
discharge  of  his  various  functions,  having 
an  eye  to  every  under-current  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  being  mindful  of  its 
general  surface.  Dignity  and  urbanity 
should  ever  be  seen  in  happy  combi- 
nation ;  and  an  unostentatious  mani- 
festation of  weight,  worth,  and  uniformity 
of  character,  which  every  teacher  will 
have  a  "  pleasure  in  following  with 
respectful  obedience. 

The  superintendent  is  the  key  note  of 
a  Sunday  school,  from  which  every 
department  strikes  its  sound,  and  per- 
forms its  part ;  and  by  which  harmony 
or  discord  is  accordingly  produced.  Or, 
he  may  not  inaptly,  in  some  respects, 


be  called  the  sun  in  the  Sunday  school 
system,  around  which  the  teachers  move 
in  their  respective  orbits,  and  diff'use  the 
light  of  knowledge  among  the  classes, 
according  to  the  varying  capacities  of 
the  children. 

That  all  these  qualifications  in  full 
operation,  could  not  easily  be  introduced 
into  all  schools,  is  at  once  admitted; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  lamentation,  that  in 
many  Sunday  schools,  the  value  of  the 
superin tendency  includes  little  more  than 
the  name.  Just  trace  out  the  conduct 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  character  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Before  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  school,  the 
time  of  commencement  is  past  by  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then 
opens  the  school  in  a  hurried  manner, 
and  hastens  the  teachers  to  their  duty, 
as  some  atonement  for  his  own  late 
attendance;  when,  if  both  scholars  and 
teachers  do  not  catch  the  impulse  of  his 
humour,  and  present  whim  for  business, 
his  authority  is  manifested  in  a  way 
that  adds  nothing  to  its  strength,  or  the 
credit  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
Then,  so  soon  as  he  can  find  a  vacancy, 
he  falls  into  irrelevant  conversation  with 
some  of  the  teachers  ;  or  enjoys  himself 
with  a  book  in  some  corner  of  the  school ; 
— or  saunters  outside  the  door,  courting 
a  word  from  every  passer  by ; — or  steals 
a  gossip  in  some  neighbouring  house, — 
while  disorder  is  rampant  in  the  school, 
defeating  the  well  intended  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  and  stifling  the  simple  hopes  of 
the  children. 


SUNDAY    school   ANECDOTES. 

Communicated   hy  a    Teacher, 

A  number  of  little  girls  were  romping 
together  in  the  road  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  met  and  reproved 
by  one  of  their  old  companions.  "  Why 
Sally,"  replied  several  voices, "  you  used 
to  be  as  fond  of  playing  upon  the 
Sunday  as  any  of  us."  "  True,"  replied 
the  child,  '*  but  that  was  before  I  went 
to  Sunday  school;  1  know  better  now." 

S. 


Petersfeld,  Sussex.— At  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  connexion  with  the  Independent  Chapel, 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  children  re- 
solved to  support  a  native  teacher  at  Bur- 
hampore,  East  Indies,  to  be  named  after 
their  present  minister ;  and  the  first  pay- 
ment of  ten  pounds  was  made  to  the  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  Micaiah  Hill. 
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*  De  ^Education  des  Meres  de  Fa- 
mille;  ou,  de  la  Civilisation  du  Genre 
Humain  par  les  Femmes,  Par  L. 
Ainie  Martin.  Bruxelles,  McUne, 
Cans  et  Campaignef  vol.  1.  pp.  296, 
vol.  2.  pp.  230. 

\  "  Les  bans  prof essenrs  font  des  bans  ecoliers,  il 
n'y  a  que  les  meres  qui  fassent  les  hommes." 

"  The  empire  of  women  (says  Rous- 
seau) is  not  theirs,  because  men  have 
willed  it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of 
nature.  Miserable  must  be  the  age  in 
which  this  empire  is  lost,  and  in  which 
tlie  judgments  of  women  are  counted  as 
nothing  by  man.  Every  people  in  the 
ancient  world,  that  can  be  said  to  have 
had  morals,  has  respected  the  sex, — 
Sparta,  Germany,  Rome.  At  Rome, 
the  exploits  of  the  victorious  generals 
were  honoured  by  the  grateful  voices  of 
the  women  ;  on  every  general  calamity, 
their  tears  were  a  public  offering  to  the 
gods.  In  either  case,  their  vows  and 
their  sorrows  were  thus  consecrated  as 
the  most  solemn  judgments  of  the  state. 
It  is  to  them  that  all  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced. 
By  a  woman,  Rome  acquired  liberty. 
By  a  woman,  the  Plebeians  acquired 
the  consulate.  By  a  woman,  finished 
the  decemviral  tyranny.  By  women, 
when  the  city  was  trembling  with  a  vin- 
dictive exile  at  its  gates,  it  was  saved 
from  that  destruction  which  no  other  in- 
fluence could  avert." 

"  — - —  Ladies  then  deserved 
To  have  a  temple  built  them  :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  that  peace/' 

Altered  from  Coriolanus. 

*'  In  the  whole  progress  of  life  in  its 
permanent  connexions  (says  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown),  and  even  in  the  casual  inter- 
course of  society,  so  much  of  conduct 
must  have  relation  to  the  other  sex,  and 
be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
views  which  we  have  been  led  to  form 
with  respect  to  them,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  subject  upon  which,  to  me, 
just  views  seem  of  so  much  importance 
to  a  young  and  ingenuous  mind.  In 
sucli  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  excel- 
lencies of  woman  is,  in  its  practical  con- 


*  On  the  Education  of  Mothers  of  Families ;  or, 
the  Civilization  of  the  Human  Race  by  the 
Women. 

+  "  Good  professors  make  good  scholars ;  lot  the 
mothers  only  make  the  men,"'— /lj»je  Martin, 


sequences,  almost  another  form  of  res- 
pect for  virtue  itself. 

"In  estimating  the  character  of  the 
other  sex,  we  are  too  apt  to  measure 
ourselves  with  them  only  in  those  res- 
pects in  which  we  arrogate  an  indis- 
putable superiority,  and  to  forget  chiefly 
the  circumstances  from  which  that  supe- 
riority is  derived,  if  even  there  be  as 
great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose,  in 
the  respects  in  which  we  suppose  we 
may,  perhaps  falsely,  lay  claim  to  it. 
We  think,  in  such  an  estimate,  not  so 
much  of  the  peculiar  merits  they  pos- 
sess, as  of  peculiar  merits  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  pos- 
sessing. We  forget  those  tender  virtues 
which  are  so  lovely  in  themselves,  and 
to  which  we  owe  half  the  virtue  of  which 
we  boast.  We  forget  the  compassion, 
which  is  so  ready  to  soothe  our  sorrows  ; 
and  without  which,  perhaps,  to  awaken 
and  direct  our  pity  to  others,  we  should 
scarcely  have  known  that  the  relief  of 
misery  was  one  of  our  duties,  or  rather 
one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of  our 
nature.  We  forget  the  patience,  which 
bears  so  well  every  grief  but  those  which 
ourselves  occasion,  and  which  feels  these 
deepest  sorrows  with  intenser  suff"ering, 
only  from  that  value,  above  all  other 
possessions,  which  is  attached  to  our 
regard.  We  forget  those  intellectual 
graces  which  are  the  chief  embellishment 
of  our  life ;  and  which,  shedding  over  it 
at  once  a  gaiety  and  a  tenderness  which 
nothing  else  could  diffuse,  soften  down 
the  asperities  of  our  harsher  intellect. 
But,  forgetting  all  these  excellencies, 
which  are  the  excellencies  of  others,  we 
are  far  from  forgetting  the  scholastic  ac- 
quisitions of  languages  or  science,  which 
seem  to  us  doubly  important  because 
they  are  our  ow7i^ — acquisitions,  that  in 
some  distinguished  instances,  indeed, 
may  confer  glory  on  the  nature  that  is 
capable  of  them ;  but  that,  in  many 
cases,  leave  no  other  effect  on  the  mind 
than  a  pride  of  sex,  which  the  inade- 
quacy of  these  supposed  means  of  para- 
mount distinction  should  rather  have 
converted  into  respect  for  those  who, 
almost  without  study,  or  at  least  with  far 
humbler  opportunities,  have  learned 
from  their  own  hearts  what  is  virtuous, 
and  from  their  own  genius  whatever  is 
most  important  to  be  known." 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  customs  and 
laws  of  a  country  (says  Aime  Martin), 
the  women  form  its  manners.  Free  or 
in  slavery,  they  still  reign,  because  they 
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retain  their  power  over  our  passions.  But 
this  influence  is  more  or  less  salutary  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less 
esteemed.  Whether  they  be  made  our 
idols,  or  our  companions,  courtezans, 
slaves,  or  mere  beasts  of  burden,  the 
re-action  is  complete,  and  they  make  us 
what  we  have  made  them.  It  seems  as 
if  nature  associated  our  intelligence 
with  their  moral  elevation,  even  as  we 
associate  our  happiness  with  their  virtue. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  law  of  eternal 
justice,  that  so  man  shall  not  be  able  to 
abuse  woman  without  falling  himself 
into  a  like  degradation;  nor  shall  he 
ever  elevate  her,  without  becoming  him- 
self a  better  and  happier  being.  *  *  * 
Let  us  cast  our  eyes  on  the  globe,  and 
behold  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  family,  the  Eastern  and  Western. 
Half  the  ancient  world  lies  in  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism,  alike  destitute  of  move- 
ment and  of  thought ; — woman  there  is 
enslaved.  The  other  half  is  marching 
towards  light  and  liberty ; — there  woman 
is  free  and  honoured." 

If  such  be  the  important  deeds  which, 
in  former  times,  women  have  achieved 
in  preserving  the  liberties,  the  laws,  and 
the  morals  of  ancient  Rome;  and  if  such 
the  important  influence  which  they  still 
exert,  alike  in  raising  the  standard  of 
human  intelligence,  and  in  adorning, 
with  its  attractions,  the  domestic  circle  ; 
how  solemnly  and  carefully  should  we 
consider  every  thing  by  which  such 
actions  of  public  benefit  may  be  hin- 
dered ;  and  note  every  deficiency,  as 
well  as  every  excess,  by  which  influences 
so  benignant  and  necessary  to  society 
might  be  neutralized  in  their  effect,  im- 
peded in  their  progress,  or  perverted 
from  their  proper  objects  and  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  leading  strain  of  Dr.  Brown's 
remarks,  already  quoted,  we  cordially 
concur,  namely,  that  woman  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  being  deficient  in  qua- 
lities and  acquirements  which  she  has 
had  no  means  of  attaining,  or  which 
might  be  unfitted  to  her  sphere  of  duty 
in  human  life.  When,  however,  we 
consider  woman  as  the  educator  of  the 
next  generation,  it  becomes  somewhat 
difficult  to  assign  a  boundary  to  those 
acquirements  which  would  be  desirable, 
or  which  would  really  be  out  of  place  in 
her  future  sphere  of  action  as  the  in- 
structor of  her  children;  because  this 
desirableness  embraces  not  only  what  is 
necessary  for  the  mother  as  an  indi- 


vidual, not  only  what  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  her  other  domestic  relations, 
but  in  her  relation  as  the  maternal  edu- 
cator, placed  in  a  situation  which  ren- 
ders her  in  the  most  important  degree 
the  arbiter  of  the  future  destinies  of  her 
offspring,  both  for  this  world  and  for 
eternity;  it  implies  the  germs  or  elements 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  that 
acquaintance  with  science,  of  that  in 
formation  concerning  history,  of  those 
views  of  moral  and  mental  science,  of 
those  eternally  important  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  may  form  the  character  of 
the  man  placed  in  some  public  station  of 
power  and  distinction,  who  may  be 
either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  thousands, 
according  as  he  has  been  instructed  or 
neglected  by  his  mother. 

This  representation  is  true,  not  alone 
in  relation  to  those  who  are  called  to  fill 
public  stations,  for  there  is  no  station  so 
low,  and  there  is  no  circle  of  influence  so 
narrow,  as  that  it  may  not  be  of  high 
importance  to  the  public  that  a  man 
should  perform  his  duties  well.  It  is 
not  he  who  fills  the  highest  station  who 
is  therefore  the  most  honourable  man, 
for  he  is  the  most  worthy  of  honour  who 
best  performs  the  duties  of  his  station, 
whether  it  be  high  or  low.  Just  so  in  a 
drama,  it  is  not  he  who  plays  the  part  of 
king  or  general  who  is  most  applauded, 
but  he  who  acts  the  truest  to  nature, 
although  it  may  be  in  sustaining  the 
character  of  clown  or  slave.  We  must 
recollect  that  society  is  made  up  of  these 
small  circles ;  that  it  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  families,  and  their  compara- 
tively low  and  little  interests  and  duties. 
Now  the  national  character  is  made  up 
from  the  character  of  its  domestic  rela- 
tionships. These  give  the  public  77?ora/e, 
the  public  vigour,  the  public  purity. 
These  form  public  opinion;  and  these 
give  to  public  opinion  all  its  force,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil.  Who  can  too 
greatly  estimate  the  proportion  in  which 
this  national  character  is  formed  by 
woman,  in  her  relation  as  a  mother  ? 

EsTO. 


The  Suffering  Saviour.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Macdonuld,  A.  M.yof  Calcutta,  pp.'il. 
N.  H.  Cotes,  139,  'Chcapside. 

Tins  is  a  tract  which  the  amiable  and 
excellent  writer  speaks  of  as  written  and 
published  some  years  ago,  under  the 
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constraining  impulse  of  a  "  first  love." 
The  fifth  part  is  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent republication,  and  is  given  as  "  the 
testimony  and  appeal  of  the  important 
period  which  has  passed  on  to  the  judg- 
ment, since  the  author  taught  his  beloved 
Sunday  school  in  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
vale  of  Plascarden." 

Since  the  period  when  Mr.  M.  was 
the  Sunday  school  teac^ier  of  Plascarden, 
he  became  the  respectable  minister  of 
the  Scots  church,  near  the  New  River, 
London,  which  he  was  the  means  of 
raising  to  a  more  prosperous  state.  Un- 
der strong  impressions  of  religious  duty, 
after  a  painful  period  of  deliberation,  he 
quitted  his  beloved  charge,  and  a  circle 
of  warmly-attached  friends,  to  become  a 
missionary  to  India. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read 
this  beautiful  little  book  without  ad- 
miring the  heartfelt  devotion  and  poetical 
innagination  which  are  combined  in  its 
descriptions  and  reflections.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  tbejierusal  of  our 
readers.  A  specimen  of  its  style  and 
sentiments,  appropriate  to  the  present 
season,  will  be  found  in  a  preceding 
column. 


I'hc  'lemperance  Tenny  Magazine.  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March.  The 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Cripplegate 
Auxiliary  Temperance  Society. 

TEMPERANCE  Societies,  and  their  claims, 
are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  although  it  is  still  perplexing,  among 
the  various  parties  into  which  they  are 
divided,  to  know  which  is  which.  One 
of  the  London  societies  of  tee-totallers 
adopts  precisely  the  same  title  as  the 
society  patronized  by  her  Majesty, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  with  the  addition  of  only  one 
little  word  {new),  which  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  printed  in  smaller  letters 
than  the  rest  of  their  title,  and  some- 
times we  have  noticed  that  it  was  left 
out  altogether.  Artifices  such  as  these 
(if  intentional)  are  more  creditable  to  the 
policy  than  to  the  honesty  of  the  parties 
employing  them.  The  publications  be- 
fore us  are  from  the  society  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  president.  We  have 
been  led  to  notice  them,  at  the  present 
time,  because  there  seems  to  be  in  them 
a  m.ore  distinct  recognition  than  hereto- 
fore of  the  religious  principle  as  the  only 
basis  upon  which  the  moral  reforms,  pro- 


posed by  Temperance  Societies,  can  be 
carried  into  permanent  and  beneficial 
effect.  The  Report  of  the  London 
Auxiliary  presents  us  with  some  pleasing 
examples  of  religious  reformation,  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  its  temperance 
operations.  Out  of  five  of  these  occur- 
ring in  the  labours  of  one  agent,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months,  we  select  the 
following  : — 

"  When  your  agent  was  first  requested  to 
visit  T.  M.  by  two  females,  who  came  to 
him  on  his  accustomed  round  of  visitation, 
he  was  at  first  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  go 
up  stairs,  on  account  of  the  bad  reputation 
of  that  neighbourhood.  T.  M.  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  illness  and  destitution, 
which  had  been  brought  on  by  dissolute 
and  drunken  habits.  His  medical  attendant 
had  given  an  opinion  that  his  recovery  was 
impossible.  Whilst  he  was  under  this  im- 
pression, your  agent  read,  conversed,  and 
prayed  with  him.  Unexpectedly,  the  pa- 
tient improved  in  health,  and  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  shock  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  his  constitution  by  spirit  drink- 
ing. He  is  now  in  a  state  of  comfortable 
health,  and  very  thankful  for  the  mercy  he 
has  received  at  the  hand  of  Providence.  His 
reformation  is  of  so  much  the  more  import- 
ance, because  of  its  influence  over  the  pre- 
sent comfort  and  future  welfare  of  a  wife  and 
four  children.  Since  his  recovery,  he  has 
observed  an  entire  abstinence  from  spirits, 
has  become  a  changed  character,  and,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  are  going  on  well." 

The  periodical  before  us  contains 
several  important  papers,  which  will 
well  repay  perusal.  In  the  January  No. 
there  is  an  extract  from  St.  Chrysostom 
which  seems  to  place  the  wine  question 
on  its  only  true  and  rational  basis.  A 
touching  narrative  follows,  entitled  "  The 
Power  of  Woman."  There  is  also 
important  intelligence  from  Australia, 
where  we  learn  that  the  governors  of  the 
respective  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  the  Swan 
River,  have  all  taken  up  the  temperance 
cause.  In  Van  Dieman's  land  distil- 
lation is  abolished.  The  domestic  in- 
telligence embraces  accounts  from  two 
of  the  London  auxiliaries.  The  contents 
of  the  February  No.  are  of  great  in- 
terest. The  first  article  is  on  injurious 
tcjnpcrance  advocates,  and  it  exposes 
some  very  serious  errors  and  evils  which 
have  resulted  from  this  source.  The 
following  extract  (which  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  than  a  matter  of  opinion) 
relates  to  one  branch  of  this  injurious 
advocacy : — 
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"  Temperance,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  essential  of  all  the  social  virtues,  eithei* 
to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  domestic  circle, 
or  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  indivi- 
dual, is  not  a  good  per  se.  It  is  good  only 
in  its  appropriate  association  with  other 
moral  excellencies,  but  more  especially  in 
its  subjection  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
principles.  Apart  from  these,  it  is  possible 
that  both  its  advocacy  and  its  practice 
might  become  a  social  nuisance.  Startling 
as  such  a  position  may  appear,  its  truth  may 
be  realized  in  either  of  the  tvi^o  following 
modes  : — 1,  When  it  is  so  improperly  asso- 
ciated with  sincere  but  erroneous  religious 
feelings  as  to  lead  to  fanaticism ;  2.  When 
it  is  so  dissociated  from  religious  feehng  and 
principle  as  to  lead  to  infidelity.  These  are 
the  two  great  forms  of  evil,  which  are  likely 
to  become  associated  with  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, in  proportion  as  the  latter  is  with- 
drawn from  the  governing  influence  ©f  en- 
lightened and  well-ordered  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

"  These  are  not  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  important  realities  of  the  present 
day.  Thus  we  have  known  persons  of  the 
first  class,  conscientious  in  their  religious 
feelings,  which  are  of  a  vigorous  order  ; — 
men  of  powerful  understandings,  and  of 
powerful  passions  ; — men  who  plead  with 
great  ardour,  but  with  little  discretion. 
There  is  associated  with  their  love  of  tem- 
perance an  apparent  dislike  of  all  those  who 
cannot  think  precisely  as  they  think,  and  do 
as  they  do.  Nay,  they  entertain  injurious 
feelings,  and  utter  uncharitable  expressions, 
partaking  of  passions,  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely malignant,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  character.  What  is  still  more 
curious  is,  that  this  malignancy  of  expres- 
sion is  the  most  virulent,  not  against  those 
who  are  the  farthest  removed  from  their  sen- 
timents, but  against  those  who  approach 
them  the  nearest ;  so  that  they  continually 
affirm  that  the  Christian  man  who  is  not  a 
member  of  their  society,  or  a  submissive  and 
absolute  adopter  of  their  notions  and  prac- 
tices, is  a  worse  member  of  the  common- 
wealth than  the  unchristian ;  that  these 
moderate  drinkers  are  worse  than  the  drunk- 
ards. With  them  it  is,  indeed,  held  to  be 
a  bad  thing  to  be  intemperate,  but  then  it  is 
a  much  worse  thing  to  advance  only  a  few 
steps  in  the  path  of  temperance  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  these  onward  steps  increase,  so 
is  the  guilt  of  the  unhappy  moderate  man 
aggravated,  if  he  should  finally  stop  short 
of  any  thing  less  than  entire  abstinence. 
This  is  thefanaticism  of  temperance.*  These 
are  the  persons  whom  we  have  heard  desig- 
nated, and  not  very  inappropriately,  a 
social  nuisance.  They  are,  indeed,  some  of 
the  most  injurious  advocates  of  temperance 


*  Vide  intelligence  from  Ddror. 


whilst  they    believe  themselves  to   be  its 
greatest  friends." 

The  *'  Intelligence  from  the  Army  of 
the  Indus,"  which  we  believe  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  by  any  of  our  contempo- 
raries, is  of  great  practical  importance  ; 
it  shows  the  bearing  of  temperance  upon 
those  political  and  military  movements 
which  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 

"  Camp  Cabool,  Sept.  9,  1839. 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare 
to  the  British  army  and  the  world,  that 
through  Divine  Providence,  and  with  the 
aid  of  steady  habits  of  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  Cabool,  the  capital  of  AfFgha- 
nistan,  with  the  '  army  of  the  Indus.'  And 
it  is  our  opinion,  that  ardent  spirits  are  not 
necessary  as  a  beverage  for  soldiers  on  ac- 
tual service ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
liquids  exciting  to  crime,  and  leading  to  dis- 
ease and  death. 

"  We  likewise  beg  to  bear  our  testimony 
to  the  following  facts  : — The  marches  of  the 
army  have  been  often  long,  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  miles  per  diem  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  Cutch  Gundava,  the  Bengal  re- 
giments completed  a  march  of  twenty-six 
miles  across  a  desert,  and  those  from  Bom- 
bay made  one  of  about  forty-six  miles.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  troops  have  traversed 
upwards  of  1300  miles.  Water  has  been 
soinetimes  scarce,  and  very  generally  brack- 
ish and  bad  on  the  road,  and  for  some  time 
the  troops  were  put  upon  short  rations,  and 
had  neither  tea  nor  coffee  to  drink.  There 
has  been  much  sickness  in  the  force,  but  the 
medical  men  have  attributed  this  to  fatigue, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
good  vegetable  diet.  It  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  of  opinion  that 
weakened  men  sunk  faster,  in  consequence 
of  suddenly  being  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
of  spirits  on  the  route  between  Candahar 
and  Cabool.  At  this  present  writing,  now 
that  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  the  wea- 
ther moderate,  the  health  of  the  army  is  im- 
proving, without  arrack  or  any  spirituous 
substitute.  The  army,  since  its  formation, 
from  the  1st  of  November,  1838,  has  had 
to  endure  many  privations,  which  are  com- 
mon to  troops  on  field  service. 

'*  The  European  soldiers  were  put  upon 
one  dram  per  day  on  the  6th  of  May  ;  and, 
since  the  8th  of  July,  none  has  been  issued 
to  them.  The  rear  brigades  made  forced 
marches  for  some  days,  in  order  to  reach 
Gheznee  in  time  for  the  assault ;  and  came 
up  in  excellent  order  without  the  aid  of  any 
spirit  rations. 

'•  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  July, 
the  force  attacked  the  fort  of  Gheznee,  and 
in  about  three  hours  it  fell.  When  this  place 
was  carried  by  storm,  a  crowd  of  unfor- 
tunate women  were  found  in  the  citadel, 
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within  the  harem  or  zunanu  of  Hyder  Khan, 
son  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  to  not  one  of 
whom  a  single  insult  was  offered.  This  not 
only  elicited  the  admiration  of  every  officer 
in  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief 
downwards,  but  also  astonished  the  van- 
quished. The  result  might  have  been  far 
different  if  the  troops  had  entered  the  for- 
tress primed  with  arrack,  or  had  found  any 
ardent  spirits  within  its  walls, 

"  There  has  been  a  great  diminution  of 
crime  in  the  regiments  of  the  army  since  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  commissariat 
stores  of  arrack  having  failed,  no  spirit 
ration  has  been  issued." 

This  moderation  of  the  army  of  the 
Indus,  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  proud 
and  martial  Affghans,  is  advantageously 
contrasted  with  some  awful  examples  of 
the  evils  of  intemperance  which  occurred 
in  the  Peninsular  war. 

We  cordially  recommend  these  tem- 
perance publications  to  the  perusal  and 
patronage  of  our  readers. 


General  History  briefly  sketched  on 
Scripture  Principles.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  Earthy  D.D.y  late  pastor  of 
Mottlingen,  Wirtemhurg.  12mo.  pp. 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London, 
1840. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  world,  within  the 
compass  of  a  pocket  volume,  reminds 
us  of  Homer's  lUiad  in  a  nut-shell. 
Such  a  work  must  necessarily  be  only  a 
sketch,  designed  to  whet  the  reader's 
appetite  for  more  ample  information. 
The  present  volume  is  just  the  thing  for 
that  purpose;  it  is  written  in  a  very 
admirable  spirit,  and  is  extremely  suit- 
able to  place  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons  of  a  pious  diposition.  The 
author's  plan  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
will  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words: — "As  we  cannot  certify  a  tra- 
veller (he  says)  of  his  having  taken  the 
right  road,  until  we  know  whither  he  is 
destined;  so  must  we  feel  bewildered 
with  unaccountable  things  in  general 
history,  till  we  have  received  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  great  end  of 
all.  Nor  can  this  *  end'  be  guessed  at, 
by  observing  only  the  course  of  any  one 
particular  nation;  every  such  course 
being  nothing  more  than  as  a  single 
rivulet,  or  but  as  one  of  the  many 
mechanical  arts  or  materials  required 
for  the  erection  of  a  palace.  Neither 
can  we  learn  it  by  contemplating  the 


state  of  the  world  at  any  one  particular 
period  of  its  history ;  every  such  period 
being  only,  as  it  were,  a  stage  in  the 
transition  to  some  further  development; 
and  because  the  history  of  man  so  often 
appears  to  take  a  retrograde  movement, 
or  at  least  a  different  course  from  that  to 
which  it  is  ultimately  bound.  Were 
mankind  the  arbiters  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations,  then  might  it  be  possible  for 
the  events  of  every  passing  age  to  de- 
clare to  us  the  grand  general  result. 
But  as  the  current  of  events  is  under 
the  influence  of  man's  Lord  and  Ruler, 
who  prescribes  the  courses  of  nations 
and  individuals,  so  as  that  all  shall 
concur  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  secret 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  the  ultimate 
result  can  be  learned  only  by  communi- 
cations from  himself.  Divine  In- 
struction, therefore,  is  requisite  to  all 
proper  understanding  of  human  history.'^ 
According,  then,  to  this  German  wri- 
ter, the  true  philosophy  of  history  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  though  it  has  been 
sometimes  pushed  to  a  most  ridiculous 
extreme.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
pastor  Barth,  who  has  executed  his  task 
very  creditably.  A  series  of  neat  his- 
torical maps  illustrate  this  interesting 
work. 


A  Course  of  Sermons  on  Faith  and 
Practice^  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
George  Clayton,  at  Yu?'k  Street 
Chapel,  Walworth.  8vo.  pp.  420. 
Ward,  London,  1839. 

From  the  highly  respectable  position 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  George  Clayton  among 
the  popular  Dissenting  ministers  of  the 
present  day,  we  should  think  that  this 
collection  of  sermons  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable present,  not  merely  to  the 
members  of  his  own  congregation,  but 
to  the  Christian  public  at  large.  As 
specimens  of  good,  sound,  nonconform- 
ist doctrine,  these  discourses  stand  in 
need  of  no  recommendation  from  us. 
For  their  publication,  it  seems  that  the 
preacher  is  not  responsible,  as  the  task 
has  been  assumed  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion, who  have  intended  the  work  as  a 
complimentary  tribute  of  esteem  from 
the  flock  to  their  pastor. 
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National  Church  EstaUhhments  ex- 
aminedy  a  Cou7'se  of  Lectures^  by 
Ralph  WardlaWt  D.D.  Qvo.  pp.  95. 
Ward,  London,  1840. 
We  take  no  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  the  present  day,  and 
consequently  we  can  do  no  more  than 
advise  "  all  whom  it  may  concern,"  to 
peruse  this  course  of  lectures  in  vindica- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  "voluntary 
principle,"  of  which  the  author  is  well 
known  to  be  a  fearless  advocate.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  no  reason  why 
questions  of  this  nature  might  not  be 
examined  with  the  same  calmness  and 
good  feeling,  as  a  problem  of  mathe- 
matics, or  a  doubtful  point  in  history. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Young,  occasioned  hy 
the  death  of  a  Sunday  Scholar  :  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  Senior  Classes 
of  Sunday  Schools.  By  Elizabeth 
Ritchie.  IQmo.  pp.  66.  Jackson 
and  Walford,  London,  1839. 

A  VERY  solemn  address  to  the  children 
of  a  Sunday  school,  at  Wrentham,  in 
Suffolk,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  female  scholar.  The  style  of  the 
fair  authoress  of  this  little  publication, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  to  the  awful  reali- 
ties of  eternity;  it  is  very  pointed  and 
faithful  in  its  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  obtain 
an  extensive  circulation  in  Sunday 
schools  generally.  As  an  additional 
inducement  to  our  readers  to  purchase 
it,  we  transcribe  the  authoress's  des- 
cription of  the  solemn  event  upon 
which  her  "  appeal"  is  grounded: — 

Sudden  Death  of  a  Sunday  Scholar. 
She  was  a  young  and  interesting  girl  of 
nineteen,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Sunday  school.  Not  only  did  she  profess 
much  attachment  to  her  teacher,  and  plea- 
sure in  enjoying  this  opportunity  of  receiving 
religious  instruction;  but  she  was  zealous 
in  her  efforts  to  bring  others  with  her,  that 
they  might  share  the  same  privileges. 

It  was  evening,  and  a  beautiful  evening 
it  was  ;  I  remember  it  well :  the  morning 
had  been  hot  and  oppressive  ;  now  the  sun 
was  sinking  to  rest. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  left  her  home  ; 
she  had  not  been  quite  well  during  the 
day,  and  thought  a  walk  in  the  cool  air 
might  yield  her  some  benefit :  she  parted 
from  the  door  of  her  cottage  for  the  last 
time  ;  she  gazed  on  the  face  of  her  mother 
for  the  last  time  ;  she  saw  the  sun  go  down, 
and  it  was  for  the  last  time  ;    she  bent  her 


steps  towards  a  friend  who  had  taken  much 
kind  interest  in  her  soul's  salvation;  she 
talked  with  him  awhile  on  the  momentous 
realities  of  eternity.  Their  conversation 
turned  upon  death, — upon  the  death  of  a 
Sunday  scholar  which  had  occurred  three 
days  previously, —  on  the  importance  of 
being  prepared  for  an  early  departure.  They 
both  felt  peculiarly  in  earnest}  it  was  as  if 
a  strong  light  from  above  had  shed  its  own 
clear  truth  on  all  earthly  objects,  and  in- 
scribed on  them.  Vanity  !  vanity  !  They 
spoke  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  the 
insignificance  of  every  thing,  compared 
with  an  interest  in  Christ.  Our  young 
friend  expressed  her  chief  desire  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  "  pearl  of  great  price," 
an  increase  of  heavenly-mindedness,  and  a 
growing  relish  for  communion  with  God. 
She  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  if  I  were  sure  my 
name  were  written  '  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life,'  I  should  not  mind  if  it  were  the  will 
of  God  to  call  me  away  this  night!''  This 
night,  did  she  say  ?  Mark  it.  That  nighf, 
about  five  minutes  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion, she  was  on  her  way  home  through  the 
streets  of  our  little  village,  where  many  were 
standing  at  their  doors,  to  inhale  the  light 
breeze,  and  refresh  themselves  after  a  day's 
toil  ; — she  passed  by  them,  her  thoughts 
doubtless  occupied  with  the  solemn  topics 
on  which  she  had  been  discoursing, — her 
lieart,  it  may  be,  lifted  in  prayer,  and 
saying,— 

"  O  tell  me  that  my  worthless  name 

Is  graven  on  thy  hands ; 
Show  me  some  promise  in  thy  book 

Where  my  salvation  stands!" 

When  it  was  as  she  had  said  : — death  laid 
on  her  his  resistless  hand ;  she  fell  down 
senseless  and  motionless,  and  yielded  up 
her  spirit  to  God.  He,  who  from  heaven, 
his  high  and  holy  dwelling-place,  had 
heard  the  desire  which  proceeded  from  her 
lowly  and  contrite  heart,  granted  her  prayer, 
and  took  her  to  himself,  to  dwell  we  trust 
with  him  for  ever,  in  whose  presence  per- 
plexing fears  can  have  no  place,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  are  fled  away.  Thus  died  Mary 
Blowers.  Suddenly,  noiselessly,  and  un- 
expectedly, her  soul  departed  into  eternity. 


The  Only  Son.     By  the  Rev.  John  Adey 

pp.  75.  Gooch.  London,  1840. 
A  VERY  neatly  printed  and  faithful  record 
of  the  character,  disposition,  and  use- 
fulness of  a  youth,  whose  years  were 
early  terminated,  but  who  lived  suffi- 
ciently long  to  become  a  pattern  for  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  he  himself  having 
been  assiduously  engaged  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young.  We  cordially 
recommend  this  interesting  memoir  as  a 
suitable  reward-book  for  elder  scholars  in 
Sunday  schools.' 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
YEAR  1839. 

A.  sEuious  omission  having  occurred  in  the 
total  numbers  connected  with  the  tabular 
statements  at  cols.  193,  194,  of  the  last 
Magazine,  the  following  is  now  subjoined 
as  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  Sun- 
day schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

ESTIMATED  TOTALS. 


Year  1839. 


Tabular  Statement,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  (cols. 

193,  194) 

— —  Add,  not  included 
in  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns  Scotland 

„        ,,        Ireland.. 
Estimated      Omissions 
,,         „        England 
„        „        Scotland 
,,        ,,        Ireland- 


Estimated    totals  in  the 
United  Kingdom 


16,827 


1,161 
2,813 

500 
500 
400 


22,201 


136,437  1,548,890 


5,000 
20,596 

5,000 
2,500 
4,000 


173,533 


63,326 
214,462 

50,000 
35,000 
40,000 


1,951,678 


Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  year  1831  24,271,761 

Estimated  increase  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1839 3,000,000 


27,271,761 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  one- fourteenth  part 
of  the  population  consists  of  scholars  in 
Sunday  schools. 


personal  anecdote  of  dr.  vaughan,  of 
kensington. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  interesting 
anecdote  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Vaughan,  of 
Kensington,  was  related  by  himself  at  the 
close  of  a  lecture  on  Persia,  which  he 
lately  delivered  at  Stepney  Meeting  Sun- 
day school  rooms.  I  have  forwarded  it  to 
you.  Sir,  hoping  that  you  would  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Teachers'  Magazine. 
I  am,  &c., 
Limehouse.  W.  N. 

"  May  I  be  allowed,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "  to  make  a  few  observations 
relating  to  myself.  I  well  remember,  when 
1  was  very  young,  possessing  for  the  first 
time,  a  guinea.  I  remember,  too,  that  this 
circumstance  cost  me  no  little  perplexity 
and  anxiety  :  as  I  passed  along  the  streets, 
the  fear  of  losing  my  guinea  induced  me 


frequently  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  and 
look  at  it ;  first  1  put  it  in  one  pocket, 
then  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  another — 
after  awhile,  I  took  it  out  of  the  second 
pocket,  and  placed  it  in  another,  really 
perplexed  what  to  do  with  it ;  at  length, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  book  auc- 
tion ;  1  stept  in,  and  looked  about  me  — 
first  one  lot  was  put  up,  then  another,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  at  last,  1  ven- 
tured to  the  tablc)  just  as  the  auctioneer 
was  putting  up  '  The  History  of  the  World,' 
in  two  large  folio  volumes.  I  instantly 
thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  began 
turning  over  my  guinea,  considering  all  the 
while,  whether  I  had  money  enough  to  buy 
this  lot.  The  biddings  proceeded — at  last 
r  ventured  to  bid  too.  '  Hollo,  my  little 
man,'  said  the  auctioneer,  *'  What,  not 
content  with  less  than  the  world."  This 
remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company  towards 
me,  who  seeing  me  anxious  to  possess  the 
books,  refrained  from  bidding  against  me, 
and  so  the  world  was  knocked  down  to  me 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 

"  How  to  get  these  huge  books  home,  was 
the  next  consideration — the  auctioneer 
offered  to  send  them,  but  I  not  knowins: 
what  sort  of  creatures  auctioneers  were, 
determined  upon  taking  them  myself — so 
after  the  assistant  had  tied  them  up,  I 
marched  out  of  the  room,  with  these  large 
books  upon  my  shoulder,  like  Sampson 
v^ith  the  gates  of  Gaza,  amidst  the  smiles 
of  all  present.  When  I  reached  my  home, 
after  the  servant  had  opened  the  door,  the 
first  person  I  met,  was  my  now  sainted 
mother.  'My  dear  boy,' said  she,  'what 
have  you  got  there?  I  thought  you  would 
not  keep  your  guinea  long.'  '  Do  not  be 
angry,  mother,'  said  I,  throwing  the  books 
down  upon  the  table,  *I  have  bought  the 
World  for  nine  shillings.'  This  was  on  a 
Saturday,  and  I  remember  sitting  up  till 
it  was  well  nigh  midnight,  turning  over 
this  History  of  the  World.  These  books 
became  my  delight,  and  -were  carefully 
read  through  and  through.  As  I  grew 
older,  I  at  length  became  a  Christian,  and 
my  love  of  books  naturally  led  me  to  desire 
to  become  a  Christian  minister.  To  the 
possession  of  those  books,  I  attribute  in 
a  great  measure,  any  honours  in  connection 
with  literature  which  have  been  added  to 
my  name.  I  have  not  mentioned  this 
anecdote,  (said  the  reverend  gentleman,)  to 
gratify  any  foolish  feeling,  but  to  encou- 
rage in  those  young  persons  I  see  before 
me,  that  love  of  literature  which  has 
afforded  me  such  unspeakable  pleasures- 
pleasures  which  I  would  not  have  been 
without  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies." 
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TUE   TWO   SISTERS,    WHO    WERE    SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. 

Emma  G was  a  neat  and  amiable 

child.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  she 
loved  the  Lord  from  her  infancy.  She 
always  valued  time,  and  diligently  improved 
every  moment.  For  a  twelvemonth  before 
her  death,  her  mother  saw  that  her  health 
was  declining,  and  felt  great  concern  about 
her  spii'ilual  welfare,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  her  eager  for  instruction.  She  was  in  the 
Sunday  school  connected  with  Bishopsgate 
chapel,  and  derived  great  advantage  in 
spiritual  things  from  the  superintendant  and 
teachers.  She  took  great  delight  in  the 
prayer  meetings.  It  was  her  practice  to 
carry  about  with  her  the  Bible,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  that  when  she  had  a 
moment  to  spare,  she  might  read  them. 
All  last  summer  she  put  them  under  her 
pillow  at  night,  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
morning.  Sometimes  she  would  say, ' '  Mo- 
ther, what  condescension  it  was,  for  Christ 
to  die  for  such  little  ones  as  I  am  ;  how  is 
it  then,  that  we  love  him  so  little?  "  Some 
weeks  before  her  death,  she  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  eternity. 
Referring  to  Christiana's  safe  passage  through 
the  river,  she  remarked  to  her  mother,  that 
she  did  not  think  it  a  real  river  through 
which  we  had  to  pass.  Her  mother  ex- 
plained to  her  that  death  was  compared  to  a 
river,  as  it  separated  between  this  and  a 
future  world,  and  as  we  shrink  from  en- 
countering it,  adding  at  the  same  time, 
"  that  if  we  love  Jesus,  it  will  be  well  with 
us  in  the  hour  of  death."  "  Oh,  yes,"  she 
replied,  "  he  has  promised  his  rod  and  staff 
to  comfort  us.  Now  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  river  Jordan.  I  love  to  hear 
Mr,  T.  preach,  because  he  tells  us  about 
Jesus  Christ  so  plainly,  that  a  little  girl  like 
me  can  understand  him."  Her  mother 
asked  her  if  she  thought  she  loved  Jesus 
Christ  as  much  as  she  loved  her  mother  ;  to 
which  she  answered,  **  Yes,  for  you  know 
we  must  love  him  more  than  any  earthly 
friend."  She  was  taken  seriously  ill  the 
beginning  of  last  December,  and  in  five 
days,  was  a  coi'pse.  During  her  illness,  her 
sufferings  were  acute,  almost  every  breath 
was  a  groan.  She  said  to  her  mother,  '^  I 
am  very  ill,  but  I  am  not  suffei'ing  what 
Jesus  did  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 
Oh,  no  ;  those  cruel  men,  how  they  dragged 
him  to  be  crucified,  I  think  I  see  the  nails 
and  the  spear."  Her  mother  says,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  how  her  countenance  brightened, 
when  she  exclaimed,  "  My  precious  Saviour 
is  now  at  God's  right  hand,  interceding  for 
sinners  like  me ;  he  has  washed  me  clean  in 
his  blood,  and  I  shall  stand  at  the  right 
hand  of  God"  At  one  time,  her  confi- 
dence seemed  shaken,  and  she  said,  **  But 
mother,  do  you  tliink  God  will  recedve  me  1 " 


When  I  answered,  she  would,  if  her  whole 
confidence  was  placed  in  what  Jesus  Christ 
had  done  and  suffered  ;  she  said,  "  Oh, 
yes  ;  I  shall  be  clothed  in  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  be  found  at  his  right  hand, 
with  all  the  children  who  have  loved  and 
feared  him,  and  been  obedient  to  their 
parents,  for  1  feel  I  love  him  and  you  too, 
dear  mother.  But  I  can  give  up  all  for 
Christ.  Oh,  if  I  had  wings,  I  would  fly 
away.  I  want  to  be  gone  from  this  world 
of  sin.  Earth  is  a  tiresome  place.  Then  I 
shall  see  my  dear  grandfather,  and  my  dear 
brother,  and  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  all  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and 
the  disciples  that  stood  by  the  cross.  Oh, 
dear  mother,  how  happy  shall  we  be  when 
we  get  there."  She  was  not  aware  of  the 
approach  of  death,  but  gently  breathed  her 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  him  who  gave  it, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  now  with  that 
Saviour  she  so  much  loved,  and  with  that 
glorious  multitude  whose  society  she  so 
much  anticipated.  Thus  ended  the  mortal 
career  of  my  precious  child,  aged  nine 
yeai's. 


Marv  Ann    G 


was   a   fe\ 


years 


older,  and  died  two  or  three  weeks  after 
her  sister.  She  was  a  very  affectionate 
and  dutiful  child,  but  of  a  disposition  re- 
markably close  and  reserved.  But  it  was 
quite  evident  she  enjoyed  spiritual  things, 
by  the  pleasure  she  took  in  the  Sunday 
school.  The  house  of  God  was  her  delight, 
especially  prayer  meetings.  She  often 
spoke  of  the  addresses  and  hymns  in  the 
school,  pointing  out  such  things  as  she 
thought  particularly  suitable  to  her.  She 
had  great  pleasure  in  attending  at  Fins- 
bury  chapel,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Fletcher's  sermon  to  children,  last  Christ- 
mas-day, Her  mother  says,  she  thought 
she  was  in  heaven.  I  never  knew  her  so 
conversant  as  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
The  following  Sabbath  day  she  was  taken 
ill,  hut  I  did  not  see  her  till  the  evening. 
When  1  came  to  her  bed  side,  she  said, 
"  Mother,  I  am  very  ill."  "  You  are,  my 
dear,"  I  answered,  "  I  hope  you  do  not 
forget  to  pray.''  "  TJo,  mother.  It  is  God 
who  permits  all  our  sorrows.  I  have  been 
reading,  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth  ; '  and  I  have  been  praying  that 
this  affliction  may  be  sanctified,  that  if  I 
am  to  die,  I  may  be  fitted  for  heaven,  as 
poor  Emma  was,  and  if  to  live,  it  may  be 
to  live  to  the  Lord."  I  said,  "  My  dear, 
I  have  been  surprised  that  1  have  not  seen 
you  weep  much  for  your  dear  sister.'* 
"  Weep,  mother,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  weep, 
when  the  Lord  has  taken  her  from  a 
world  of  sin  and  trial,  to  wear  a  glorious 
crown.''  On  removing  her  into  my  bed- 
room, she  expressed  much   pleasure,   for 
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said  she,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  now  with 
you  more  about  Jesus  Christ."     She  spent 
one  whole  night  in  prayer  and  conversation. 
She  told  me  that  she  always  felt  it  her 
duty  to  pray,  and  she  knev/  the  Lord  would 
not  accept  anything  but  sincerity,  and  the 
giving  up  of  the  whole  heart  to  him.     She 
appeared  quite  conscious  of  her  approach- 
ing  death.      She   said,  "Dear  mother,  I 
have  had  a  great  dread  of  death  ever  since 
I  can  recollect,  but  now  I  see  him  drawing 
near,  lam  not  afraid  of  him.     The  sting 
of  death  is  taken  away  ;   the  work  is  com- 
plete.   I  am  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
Jesus  will  put  a  crown  of   glory  on  my 
head,  and  put  a  harp  of  gold  in  my  hand, 
and  1  shall  sing,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  to  receive  blessing,  and  honour, 
and  praise.'"     Again,  she  said,  "  Death, 
thy  sting  is  taken  away  ;    thou  canst  not 
touch  my  soul  ;  it  is  going  to  Jesus.     I  am 
ready.     My  lamp  is  trimmed.      I  am  not 
one  of  the  foolish  virgins,  I  shall  not  be 
shut  out."     I  enquired,  if  she  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  lamp.     She  answered, 
"Jesus    Christ  has  lighted   it,   and   it  is 
grace  in   the   heart  that  makes  it  burn." 
The  night  before  her  death  she  spent  in 
prayer,  and  expressed  her  happiness  in  the 
exercise.      She   broke   out    with    singing, 
*  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain,'  &c.     She 
was  often  interrupted  by  fainting  fits,  but 
began  every  line   again  where  she  left  off. 
She  expressed  great  thankfulness,  that  she 
had  been  placed  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  T.,  and  in  the  Sunday  school. 
She  went  on  most  afFectinjily  to  thank  me 
for  my  instructions,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is 
enough   to   encourage    you  to   persevere." 
She   then  wished  for  every  member  of  the 
family  to  be  called,  "  For,"  said  she,  "  I 
must  discharge   my  conscience,   though  I 
am  but  a  little  girl."     She  told  them,  that 
without  true  repentance,  they  could  never 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  ex- 
horted them    all   to   seek    God,   and   love 
prayer.     The  day  on  which  she  died,  she 
said,  "Talk  to   me  about  Jesus   Christ; 
nothing  else  will  do  ;  I  am  in  the  depths  of 
sorrow  ;  my  very  heart-strings  are  breaking ; 
this  is  U  trying  time  ;  but  Jesus  is  comfort- 
ing me  ;    he  says  he  will  never  leave  me  ; 
he  is  going  to  take  me  from  your  care  to 
glory  J    there  sits  the  angel  waiting  to  re- 
ceive me  from  your  hands  :    oh  the  pains 
of  dying  ;   but  the  Lord  is  dealing  in  great 
mercy — I  have  need  of  much  consolation." 
Iler  medical  attendant  here   came  in,  to 
whom  she  said,  "  Sir,  1  am  suffering  much 
pain,  but  I  am  going  to   heaven."      She 
then  said  to  a  friend  standing  by,  "  l  am 
going  to  hv^aven,  to  sing,  '  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain.' "     She  then  kissed 
me  and  blessed   me,  and  then,   in  a    few 
moments,  breathed  out  her  spirit  into  the 
hand  of  Jesus,  at  the  early  age  of  13  years, 
on  the  I3th  of  January,  1840. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


[Abridged  from  a  letter  in  the  Vermont  Clxronicle, 
an  American  periodical.] 

The  English  Sunday  schools  differ,  in 
some  particulars,  from  those  of  America. 
In  the  former,  the  children  are  uniformly 
taught  to  read.  The  want  of  a  national 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
the  defective  views  of  the  importance  of 
instructing  the  young,  which  very  exten- 
sively prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community,  render  this  indispensably 
necessary.  Of  course,  religious  instruction 
is  made  a  prominent  part  of  the  system  of 
every  Sunday  school.  The  Bible,  Watts's 
Catechisms,  and  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism  with  Scripture 
proofs,  are  the  usual  text- books  among  the 
Congregationalists.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
writing  is,  in  some  instances,  a  part  of  the 
exercises  of  the  English  Sunday  schools. 
Such  instances,  however,  are  very  rare,  in 
the  schools  connected  with  Congregation- 
alists. Among  them,  two  evenings  in  the 
week  are  very  commonly  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  more  advanced 
scholars  to  write  ;  and  the  expense  is  de- 
frayed by  the  funds  of  the  school.  This 
was  the  plan  pursued  by  the  church  and 
congregation  of  which  1  was  the  minister  ; 
and  it  was  generally  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  lived. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  England,  to  assemble  their 
pupils  twice  every  Lord's  day,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  instruction  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  time.  The  usual  hour  of  meeting 
in  the  morning  is  half  past  nine  o'clock  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  the  exercises  of  the 
school  are  attended  to,  in  some  instances, 
during  the  intermission  between  the  first 
and  second  public  services,  and  in  others,  at 
the  close  of  public  worship  in  the  afternoon. 
The  names  of  the  teachers  and  scholars 
are  called  over  by  the  superintendent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  every  time  it  meets;  and  all  who 
are  not  present,  whether  teachers  or  pupils, 
are  expected  and  required,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  absence. 
It  is  common  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  taught 
in  different  rooms,  the  male  teachers  taking 
the  charge  of  the  former,  and  the  females 
confining  themselves  to  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  latter  :  but  all  assemble  in 
one  place  for  prayer  and  singing,  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
usual  duties  of  the  school.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  Sunday  schools  are  conducted, 
generally  open  into  the  place  of  worship 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  are  so 
contrived  that  the  children  can  remain 
in  them  during  the  time  of  public  worship, 
and  yet  hear  all  that  is  said.  In  some  few 
instances  in  which  the  schools  are  very 
large,  there  is  .separate  worship  conducted 
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in  the  school  room,  and  the  teachers,  with 
the  scholars,  compose  the  whole  of  the 
congregation. 

The  labours  of  the  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers in  England,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  Books,  fuel,  &;c.,  are 
provided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  different  churches  and  congi-egations  ; 
and  so  general  is  the  conviction  that  Sun- 
day schools  are  exerting  a  salutary  influence 
upon  society,  that  many  who  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  religion,  contribute  liberally  to 
their  support.  I  never  knew  a  Sunday 
school  to  languish,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  funds  to  sustain  it.  There 
are  those  in  England,  who  would  not  be 
seen  in  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  that 
regularly  present  their  annual  donation  to 
the  treasurers  of  different  Sunday  schools 
belonging  to  nonconformists.  The  common 
method  of  raising  funds  is,  to  make  a  pub- 
lic collection  every  year,  aftei*  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  minister  of  the  place,  or 
more  usually  by  a  minister  from  a  distance, 
who  has  been  invited  to  perform  such  a 
service.  In  some  instances,  the  poorer 
scholars  are  furnished  with  different  articles 
of  clothing  from  the  funds  of  the  school  to 
which  they  belong  ;  but  this  practice  is 
becoming  much  less  common  than  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  England  scarcely 
ever  meet  for  their  regular  exercises  in  the 
house  set  apart  for  public  worship.  In 
almost  all  places,  there  are  separate  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  English 
churches  and  congregations  consider  suit- 
able school-rooms  about  as  necessary  as 
a  convenient  meeting-house. 

There  are  adult  schools  and  Bible  classes 
in  connexion  with  many  of  the  congrega- 
tional churches  in  England.  The  idea  of 
the  latter  was  taken  from  the  American 
churches.  Ministers  commonly  instruct 
the  Bible  classes  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  other  engagements  on  the  Lord's  day, 
they  are  not  able  to  do  more  than  exercise 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  Sunday 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  Sunday  school 
in  England,  is  that  connected  with  the 
church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gunn,  of  Christchurch,  Hampshire. 
Mr.  G.  is  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  the 
school,  which  is  conducted  entirely  on  a 
plan  of  his  own,  and  which,  under  his 
management,  has  prospered  exceedingly. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  the  details  of  his 
plan  :  I  only  know  that  all  the  teachers  are 
his  pupils, — that  they  regularly  learn  from 
him  what  they  teach  their  scholars,  and 
that  his  aim  is  to  secure  as  instructors  all 
that  are  properly  qualified,  as  soon  as  their 
connexion  wiih  the  school  would  otherwise 
be  dissolved.  When  Mr.  G .  went  to  Christ- 
church,  the  state  of  the  church  and  society 


was  very  far  from  being  prosperous  ;  but 
long  before  I  left  England,  he  had,  chiefly 
by  means  of  his  Sunday  school,  gathered  a 
large  and  powerful  church,  and  brought 
around  him  a  congregation  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  people.  The  great  moral 
and  political  changes  which  have  already 
been  effected  in  England,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  still  going  forward,  are  all,  I 
doubt  not,  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
Sunday  schools.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  morals,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  common  people  in  England, 
even  within  the  period  of  my  own  recollec- 
tion, and  which  has  been  produced  chiefly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Sunday  schools, 
is  greater  than  would  be  easily  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  not  actually  witnessed  it. 
I  am.  Sir,  your's  very  respectfully, 
Jawes  Buckiiam. 
Chelsea,  Nov.  14,  1839, 


THE    OBJECrS    OF    THE    LONDON   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL     UNION. 

The  following  circular  has  been  addressed 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Manchester  Sunday 
School  Union  to  the  teachers  in  that 
town ;— - 

Dear  Friends, — At  our  annual  meeting, 
held  last  Whitsuntide,  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  each  of  our  schools  should  be 
requested  to  contribute  a  subscription  of  one 
penny  per  year  from  each  scholar,  and  one 
shilling  per  year  from  each  teacher,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
of  London  ;  but  as  no  contributions  have  as 
yet  been  received  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  and  as  it  was  evident  that  several 
of  our  schools  were  but  imperfectly,  if  at 
all,  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  claims  which 
that  society  has  upon  us,  it  was  thought 
expedient,  at  our  last  Committee  meeting, 
that  a  circular  should  be  transmitted  to 
each  school,  to  make  known  these  objects 
and  claims. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  is  established 
in  London,  with  a  view  to  aid  all  Sabbath 
schools,  whether  in  our  own  country  or 
abroad,  without  distinction  as  to  sect  or 
party,  (provided  they  be  recognised  and 
supported  by  some  evangelical  Christians,) 
in  obtaining,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  most 
suitable  books ;  in  making  known  such  plans 
for  their  management  and  mode  of  instruction 
as  have  been  found  best  adapted  for  effecting 
the  objects  designed  ;  and  in  aiding  such 
as  are  in  circumstances  of  destitution  with 
grants  of  books,  and  such  other  assistance 
as  may  enable  them  to  proceed  in  their 
important  labours. 

With  respect  to  places  where  no  schools 
are  at  present  established,  but  where  there 
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is  a  probability  shown  that  a  Sunday  school 
would  be  supported,  the  Sunday  School 
Union  have  made  grants  of  money  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  erecting  school  rooms — - 
thus  seeking  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
Sunday  school  instruction  not  only  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  country, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  now  lay  before  you  what  the 
Sunday  School  Union  has  done  within  the 
last  ten  months. — £382  has  been  granted 
in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  17  new 
school  rooms.  £\^1  has  been  granted,  in 
books  and  money,  to  Sunday  schools  in 
the  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 
And  it  having  been  considered  an  important 
object  that  every  Sunday  school  should  be 
furnished  with  a  library  of  religious  works, 
to  lend  out  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and 
those  connected  with  them,  the  Sunday 
School  Union  proposed  to  grant  to  such 
Sunday  schools  as  were  recommended  by 
local  Unions,  such  as  our  own,  about  £7 
worth  of  books,  suitable  for  a  library,  for 
the  small  sum  of  £Z.  Several  schools  in 
our  Union,  amongst  others,  have  received 
the  benefit  of  this  grant;  and,  within  the 
last  ten  months,  no  less  than  95  of  these 
lending  libraries  have  been  furnished,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  £190. 
The  total  number  of  grants  made  in  aid  of 
buildingnew  school  roomsis  169, amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £3771.  The  total  number 
of  lending  libraries  furnished  are  566,  at  a 
loss  to  the  funds  of  the  society  of  £1080. 

We  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Sunday  School  Union 
for  the  liberal  terms  on  which  suitable  books 
are  sold  to  the  schools  connected  with  our 
Union  ;  and  that,  in  case  our  contributions 
to  this  society  were  such  as  are  worthy  of 
the  Sunday  school  friends  in  Manchester, 
we  should  have  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
Sunday  School  Union  for  aid  in  the  erection 
and  support  of  Sunday  schools  in  the 
destitute  parts  of  our  densely  peopled 
neighbourhood. 

John  Hewitt, 
John  Thompson, 


Secretaries. 


(From  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Halifax 
Su7iday  School   Union.) 

The  Committee  have  felt  much  pleasure 
in  voting  another  donation  of  ^£5  to  the 
London  Union  ;  and  being  anxious  to  render 
still  further  assistance  to  that  valuable 
society, a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
at  the  July  meeting,  recommending  to  the 
officers  of  the  various  schools  the  propriety 
of  inviting  both  teachers  and  scholars  to 
contribute  some  small  sum  annually  to 
the  funds  of  this  Union.  Already  has 
one  school  responded  to  the  resolution  by 


presenting  a  contribution  to  the  society  ; 
and  they  trust  it  will  be  seen  another  year 
that  it  has  been  generally  approved  of. 
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NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  April  15.  Lecture  by  INIr. 
W.  H.  Watson,  at  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Library,  on  "The  History  of  Abraham, 
from  his  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Canaan 
to  his  return  from  Egypt. 

Wednesday ,  April  22.  Discussion  on  the 
above  subject. 

Wednesday,  April  29.  A  performance  of 
Sacred  Music,  consisting  of  selections  chiefly 
from  the  unpublished  parts  of  "The  Union 
Harmonist.  Each  meeting  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  May  7.  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  London,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, precisely.  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  Bart,  in  the  Chair.  Tickets  of 
admission  will  be  supplied  to  the  schools 
connected  with  the  Union,  by  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  four  London  Auxiliaries. 


IDoetri)* 


BRITISH  CHILDREN. 

(Sung  at  the   last  anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
school  meeting  in  Badcox  Lane,  Frome.) 

British  children  well  may  sing. 
To  the  praise  of  Jesu's  name  ; 
He  who  reigns  as  sovereign  king, 
Bids  us  thus  his  praise  proclaim. 

Heathen  youth  no  Saviour  know. 
Like  the  Lord  whom  we  have  seen; 
Though  they  bow  in  posture  low, 
'Tis  to  gods  of  frightful  mien. 

Heathen  youth  no  Sabbath  have. 
Like  the  rest  which  we  esteem ; 
Though  they  may  their  bodies  lave 
In  the  sacred  river's  stream. 

Heathen  youth  tio  teachers  greet. 
Like  the  friends  whom  we  revere ; 
Though  they  sit  at  Brahmin's  feet, 
Love  is  never  joined  with  fear. 

Heathen  youth  no  gospel  hear, 
Like  tlie  sacred  word  we  read ; 
Though  they  hold  their  Shastersdear 
All  to  dark  despair  must  lead. 

Heathen  youth  no  praises  sing, 
Like  the  songs  which  we  now  raise; 
Temples  witli  their  wailings  ring, — 
Not  with  notes  of  joyful  praise, 

British  children,  well  may  love. 
Saviour,  Sabbath,  teachers,  word; 
Oh  may  wo  in  worlds  above, 
Joyful  meet  to  praise  the  Lord. 


Frome,  Somerset. 


C.  J.  MiODLEDIICH. 
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STEPHEN   PALMER, 

OR,    THE 

GOOD    EFFECTS    OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

TUITION. 

(By  Miss  Jane  Strickland.) 

Part  IT. 

By  nine  o'clock  Stephen,  and  his  two 
next  brothers,    were  at  the  parsonage, 
where   they   found  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, of  both  sexes,  already  assembled. 
The   rector    had    something    kind    and 
pastoral  to  say  to  each  child ;  and,    di- 
viding  them    into    two   bands,  he    led 
them   to  the  hired   room   in  which  the 
school  was  to  be  held  till  a  proper  build- 
ing could  be  raised  for  their  reception. 
The  rector  opened  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  day  by  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  and   then   delivered    a   suitable 
address.     Nothing  was  done  that  morn- 
ing before  the  commencement  of  divine 
service,    beyond     examining    into    the 
previous  progress  of  each  child  in  learn- 
ing, and    dividing    the   whole   number 
into  classes    of   seven.      Stephen    was 
put  into  one  that  had   mastered  the  first 
difficulties  of  the  alphabet ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon's  tuition,  was  given  a  card  in 
two  letters,  to  study  at  his  leisure  during 
the    week.      He   had    acquired,  by  re- 
peating the  words  after  his  teacher,  the 
first  question  in  Watts's  Catechism  for 
Infant  Minds,  and  the  first  verse  in  his 
Hymns.     Some  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blishment formerly  had  an  objection  to 
use  these  beautiful  little  compositions,  on 
the  ground  that  their  author  was  a  dis- 
senter ;  but  these  feelings  have  gradually 
yielded  to  the  popular  one  in  their  fa- 
vour.    They  have,  indeed,  been- learned 
by  heart  by  all  ranks  of  infant  pilgrims, 
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from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  and  ac- 
tually formed  the  earliest  studies  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  this  pure  and  simple 
source  that  that  illustrious  lady  derived 
the  piety  that  still  flings  a  ray  of  glory 
over  iier  untimely  grave.  Mr.  Brandon 
knew  the  value  of  these  lovely  hymns  too 
well  to  banish  them  from  his  Sunday 
school ;  and  Stephen  Palmer  repeated  his 
verse  to  his  mother,  with  great  pleasure, 
upon  his  return  home,  and  showed  her 
the  reward-tickets  he  and  his  brothers 
had  received  for  their  good  conduct  at 
church  and  school  that  day,  The  Chris- 
tian parent  gave  these  testimonials  addi- 
tional value  by  the  approving  smile  with 
which  she  received  them.  ''  You  have 
made  me  very  happy  to-day,  my  dears,'' 
said  she  ;  "  and  I  have  often  heard  that 
a  well-spent  Sunday  promises  a  good 
week.  What  a  blessing  learning  is  ;  and 
how  I  wish  it  had  fallen  in  my  way. 
How  I  should  enjoy  hearing  a  chapter, 
if  my  Robert  would  read  one  to  me,  for 
he  is  such  an  excellent  scholar."  She 
turned  to  her  husband,  with  a  look  of 
winning  entreaty,  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  by  the  fire. 

"  You  may  read  one  for  yourself, 
Mary,"  was  his  rude  reply,  as  he  rose 
to  go. 

"You  will  stay  with  us  to-night,  my 
dear,"  continued  Mary  ;  "  I  will  get  the 
things  out  for  supper  directly." 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  for  once,"  re- 
plied her  ungracious  partner ;  "  if  you 
won't  talk  any  meihodist  stulf  to  me  to 
drive  me  away." 

Mary  stifled  a  sigh,  and  busied  herself 
in  setting  the  table  for  the  evening  meal ; 
and  when  her  little  family  were  assem- 
bled round  it,  Robert  might  have  gone  a 
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long  way  without  seeing  such  tidy  chil 
dren,  or  such  a  faithful,  kind,  or  thrifty 
wife,  as  his  Mary.  Though  meanly  clad, 
the  family  were  clean  and  decent,  for 
their  mother  had  sent  them  to  bed  early 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  had  sat  up 
some  hours  later  to  wash  and  dry  their 
clothes,  that  they  might  be  neat  for  the 
Sunday.  He  cared  not  for  their  appear- 
ance, and  tlieir  innocent  prattle  was  an 
annoyance  to  him,  and  the  society  of  his 
family  wearisome.  He  did  not  choose 
to  talk  to  his  wife,  and  as  nothing  can  be 
more  tedious  than  a  Sabbath  spent  with- 
out attention  to  heavenly  things,  and 
passed  in  solitary  indolence,  Robert 
Palmer  got  up  with  a  yawn  and  slowly 
strode  lo  a  beer-house,  whose  master 
risked  his  licence  by  admitting  Sunday 
customers,  though  these  were  cautiously 
admitted  through  a  back-door  to  the 
haunt  of  inebriety,  vice,  and  faction. 
Could  Mary  have  followed  him  to  this 
place,  and  seen  him  and  his  company, 
she  would  have  been  very  miserable ;  as 
it  was,  she  mentally  prayed  that  God 
would  turn  his  heart,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  him,  and  calling  her  little  flock 
about  her,  heard  them  their  prayers 
before  putting  them  to  bed.  Stephen  sat 
up  an  hour  or  two  longer  to  talk  about 
the  Sunday  school,  and  what  he  had 
learned  there.  He  tried  to  remember 
Mr.  Brandon's  sermon,  and  succeeded 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  his  mother  to 
get  some  good  from  it.  Mary  Palmer 
did  not  sit  up  for  her  husband  ;  she  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  habits,  to 
expect  him  home  before  morning.  The 
mother  and  son  then  knelt  down  together 


in  united  prayer,  and  then  retired  to 
sleep  sweetly  till  early  morn  should  again 
summon  them  to  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Another  week  brought  with  it  its 
usual  round  of  toil  and  care;  Stephen 
and  his  good  parent  steadily  and  con- 
scientiously performed  their  daily  tasks, 
in  order  to  earn  bread  for  the  family,  and 
in  the  evening  the  thoughtful  boy  applied 
himself  to  learn  his  lesson,  and  to  teach 
Tom  and  Ned,  his  two  next  brothers, 
their  letters,  and  the  portion  of  VVatts's 
Infant  Catechism,  and  the  verse  of  the 
hymn  he  had  himself  acquired  at  Sunday 
school.  By  the  time  the  Sabbath  came 
about  again,  Stephen  and  his  young 
pupils  were  perfect  in  their  tasks,  and 
extremely  desirous  of  receiving  fresh  in- 
struction. Their  teachers  were  pleased 
with  their  progress,  and  the  children 
again  gladdened  the  hearts  of  their  mo- 


ther, by  exhibiting  their  reward  tickets 
upon  their  return  home.  Nothing  affects 
the  interests  of  Sunday  scholars  more 
than  the  behaviour  of  their  parents.  If 
they  are  cold  and  indifferent  about  their 
children's  progress  there,  the  young 
people  will  make  little  effort  to  obtain 
testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  will 
generally  become  careless  about  the 
matter  also  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  persons  who,  like  Mary  Palmer, 
take  the  reward  tickets  from  the  hands  of 
their  children  with  approving  words  and 
delighted  looks,  will  make  them  anxious 
to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  that  they 
may  meet  with  the  same  reception  at 
home  upon  returning  to  it  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath.  If  Mary  Palmer's  younger 
boys  came  home  without  obtaining 
tickets,  she  reproved  them  sharply,  and 
showed  by  her  manner  towards  them 
throughout  the  day,  that  she  was  serious- 
ly displeased  by  their  misconduct.  Such 
instances  were,  however,  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Stephen  had  too  much  reverence 
for  holy  things,  and  too  much  desire  for 
knowledge,  to  lose  his  rewards,  and  his 
example  influenced  his  young  brothers. 
By  Mrs.  Brandon's  permission  he  sat 
between  them  during  Divine  service,  and 
kept  them  in  good  behaviour  by  his 
admonitions  and  reproving  glances, 
whenever  they  appeared  inclined  to  be 
unsteady.  He  took  much  pleasure  in 
his  book,  and  improved  fast  both  in 
reading  and  spiritual  knowledge.  Nor, 
while  inclining  his  ear  to  instruction,  did 
he  foresee  that  the  education  he  was 
acquiring  in  the  Sunday  school,  would 
one  day  enable  him  to  support  himself, 
and  his  dear  mother,  and  family.  God- 
liness is  great  gain,  having  the  promise 
of  the  Hfe  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  Stephen  Palmer  experienced  in 
after  life  the  truth  of  this  Scripture  pro- 
mise, which  has  been  made  sure  to  many 
thousands.  To  a  towardly  lad,  like  iiim, 
the  Sunday  school  is  a  rich  mine  of 
spiritual  treasure,  from  which  they  draw 
heavenly  wisdom  to  direct  them  in  their 
pilgrim  course  through  this  present  life. 

Stephen  Palmer  was  thus  very  happy 
in  the  performance  of  his  weekly  labours 
and  Sabbath  duties,  he  was  now  able  to 
read  any  easy  lesson  in  the  primer  used 
in  Sunday  schools,  knew  the  first  part 
of  the  Infant  Catechism  by  heart,  and 
several  hymns.  Nor  was  his  progress 
in  the  garden  at  all  behind  his  literary 
attainments.  Under  Ralph  the  gardener 
he  had  learned  to  dig,  and  hoej  an4 
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rake,  and  as  the  man  was  good-natured, 
and  saw  the  lad  wished  to  make  himself 
useful,  he  promised  to  teach  him  in  the 
spring,  to  prune  trees,  and  graft,  and  to 
cultivate  the  flower  beds. 

To  Stephen,  the  gardener  appeared  a 
wonder  in  learning,  for  he  found  that  he 
got  most  of  his  skill  from  studying 
books  that  treated  upon  horticulture, 
and  was  never  without  *'  Moore's  Gar- 
dener's Calendar"  in  his  pocket.  This 
made  the  lad  doubly  diligent  in  his 
studies,  because  they  would,  he  found, 
not  only  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  but  aid  him  in  getting  his  own 
livelihood.  Early  acquaintance  with 
sorrow  and  privation,  had  made  the  poor 
child  thoughtful  and  reflective  beyond 
his  age.  During  many  days  in  the 
winter,  no  work  in  the  garden  could  be 
done,  but  at  such  times,  the  rector  found 
employment  for  him  within  doors,  and 
he  assisted  the  footman  or  groom,  in 
their  several  callings,  acquiring  thus 
some  practical  knowledge  that  would 
prove  useful  to  him  if  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  situation  of 
fooiboy  in  some  gentleman's  service. 

The  winter  wore  away  unmarked  by 
any  particular  event,  and  though  a  very 
long  one,  it  seemed  to  Stephen  the  short- 
est he  had  ever  known.  To  his  mother 
it  had  worn  a  more  gloomy  aspect,  for 
her  husband's  shocking  vice  was  becom- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  she  was  in 
daily  dread  of  his  losing  his  work 
altogether.  How  his  master  bore  with 
him  she  could  not  tell,  but  the  fact  was, 
that  Mr.  John  Brown  was  a  humane 
man,  and  put  up  with  many  of  his  ill 
ways  and  negligent  habits,  because  he 
knew  that  he  had  a  good  wife,  and  six 
small  children.  At  length  his  conduct 
became  so  bad,  that  the  butcher  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  but  one  morning  gave 
him  his  discharge,  paying  him  what  was 
due  to  him,  and  telling  him,  "That 
whenever  he  chose  to  leave  off  drinking 
he  would  employ  him  again," 

Robert  Palmer  saw  himself  cut  out  of 
his  resources  for  drink  with  some  regret, 
and  he  again  repeated  his  oft  broken 
promises  of  amendment,  but  in  vain. 
His  master  was  resolute,  and  the  foolish 
man  retired  with  his  money  to  the  beer 
house,  to  drown  reflection  in  its  heavy 
and  intoxicating  draughts.  He  did  not 
choose  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  mis- 
fortune, but  appeared  at  meal  time  as 
usual,  keeping  out  at  nights  .without 
shame  till  the  money  he  had  received 
l2 


from  his  master  was  all  expended,  and 
he  found  the  publican  disinclined  to  add 
another  mark  to  liie  fast  increasing 
score.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Robert  Palmer,  being  now  without  cash 
or  credit,  would  have  broken  off  his  vile 
habit,  and  endeavoured  to  get  employ- 
ment to  maintain  himself  and  his  family, 
but  the  indulgence  of  the  past  week 
had  hardened  his  heart,  and  made  him 
more  obtuse  to  shame.  Strong  drink 
seemed  now  a  sort  of  necessary  for  which 
his  stomach  continually  craved.  Of  all 
sinful  indulgences  this  is  really  the 
most  difficult  to  abandon.  Even  the 
awakened  criminal,  who  sees  his  danger, 
and  knows  that  he  must  fly  from  his 
besetting  sin  as  he  would  flee  from  the 
pit,  finds  it  hard  to  overcome,  till  giving 
himself  up  to  his  Saviour,  he  is  able  at 
last  to  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through. 
Christ  that  strengthens  me."  No  feelings 
like  these  found  entrance  in  the  breast 
of  the  drunkard,  but  a  wicked  thought 
suggested  by  the  enemy  of  souls  came 
into  his  mind.  "  It  is  Saturday  night, 
and  Stephen  will  be  coming  from  the  par- 
son's with  his  week's  earnings,  and  I  will 
get  it  from  him  by  some  means  or  other." 

He  posted  himself  upon  the  road  that 
led  from  the  parsonage  to  the  town, 
secretly  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
wicked  scheme  he  had  just  devised. 
Soon  he  heard  Stephen's  well-known 
step,  and  cheerful  whistle.  It  was 
getting  dusk,  but  he  could  distinguish 
the  figure  of  his  son  through  the  gloom, 
and  already,  in  thought,  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  earnings  that  the  poor  lad 
was  carrying  home  to  his  mother  with 
such  a  contented  heart.  "■  Holla  there, 
Stephen,  my  good  lad,"  cried  he,  accos- 
ting his  son,  "so  you  are  late  to  night, 
the  parson  ought  to  pay  you  for  your 
over  hours,  I  think." 

"  He  does,  father,  see  what  a  deal  of 
broken  victuals,  he  has  given  me  to  take 
home  to  my  mother.  He  over  pays  me, 
and  I  love  him  so  much  that  I  would 
serve  him  for  nothing."  "  How  much 
money  has  he  paid  you,  my  man,"  asked 
the  bad  father  eagerly. 

"  Eighteen  pence  as  usual,  father ;  but 
next  week  I  am  to  have  two  shillings  a 
week,"  replied  Stephen. 

"  Four  pence  a  day,  little  enough," 
rejoined  the  ungrateful  parent  in  a  tone 
of  discontent.  "  You  would  get  as 
much  at  the  factory.  So  you  have  got 
your  pay  have  you ;  come,  give  it  to  me, 
for  I  want  it." 
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"I  cannot  indeed,  father,  I  must] 
carry  it  home  to  my  poor  mother;"  and 
Stephen  walked  on  so  fast  that  he  almost 
ran.  "  I  say,  I  must  have  the  money, 
and  I  will  have  it  too,"  cried  Robert 
Palmer,  overtaking  his  son,  and  laying 
his  powerful  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
^'You  young  rogue,  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  maintain  a  little  rascal  like  you 
for  nothing;  give  me  the  blunt,  or,  I  will 
make  no  more  of  killing  you,  than  of 
knocking  down  an  ox."  The  cruel  man 
shook  the  child  whom  he  held  in  his  iron 
grasp  with  violence. 

'*  Father,  only  listen  this  once," 
sobbed  the  boy,  "  and  pray  let  me  go, 
and,  then  if  you  will  have  the  money  you 
must.  You  are  out  of  work,  I  find, 
and  how  is  mother  to  get  bread  for  us 
all.  Don't  starve  us  to  death  pray,  pray, 
dear  father,  consider  what  are  we  to  do 
for  the  whole  week." 

"Starve!  no,  no,  boy,  you  will  live 
bravely  on  the  parson's  good  things  that 
you  have  got  in  that  basket.  Come, 
give  me  the  money,  I  am  going  to  work 
to-morrow,  and,  I  will  pay  it  back  at 
the  end  of  the  week." 

*' To-morrow,  is  Sunday,  father,"  re- 
joined the  child  in  a  doubting  tone, 
*'  and  we  have  no  credit,  and  what  we 
have  got  won't  half  keep  us  through  the 
week." 

"  Oh,  Sunday  is  it,  well  on  Monday 
then.  I  shall  be  sure  to  pay  you,  so 
out  with  the  blunt,  Stephen,"  continued 
the  profligate. 

"  Pray,  pray  don't  make  me,  dear 
father,  for  God's  sake,  don't  be  so  cruel 
to  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  sees  us 
both,  and  will  surely  remember  it,  1 
can't  give  it  up,  and  indeed  I  ought  not, 
and  I  will  not,"  added  the  boy,  gather- 
ing courage  from  the  lively  picture  of 
domestic  woe  his  young  fancy  presented 
to  his  eyes. 

"  You  won't,"  growled  the  brute, 
striking  him  a  blow  that  made  him 
stagger,  and  then  proceeding  gradually 
to  rifle  his  pockets,  till  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  earnings  of  the  week,  and 
hurried  off  to  expend  it,  in  as  vile  a 
manner  as  he  had  obtained  it,  leaving 
his  son  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  grief. 

Poor  boy,  he  crawled  home  rather 
than  walked ;  the  basket  of  provisions 
seemed  an  intolerable  weight ;  and,  with 
difficulty,  could  he  reach  his  own  door, 
and  enter  his  house,  before  nature 
yielded,  and  he  fell  down  senseless  at 
his  mother's  feet. 


She  raised  him  with  astonishment 
and  anguish,  and  saw  in  a  moment,  that 
he  had  been  beaten  on  the  face,  for  one 
eye  was  very  black,  but,  if  she  had 
known  at  that  moment,  how  nearly  ihe 
blow  had  been  a  fatal  one,  and  from 
whose  hand  it  had  come  she  would  have 
been  horror  stricken  indeed.  As  it  was, 
she  raised  her  good  and  faithful  child  in 
her  arms,  and  proceeded  to  rnb  his 
hands  till  animation  returned,  refraining 
from  the  loud  cries  that  some  women 
would  have  uttered  upon  much  less 
occasions.  Stephen  drew  a  deep  breath, 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  looked  at 
his  mother,  slowly  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  outrage  he  had  received 
from  his  father. 

"  It  was  he,  yes,  it  was  my  father," 
sobbed  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  "  Yes,  dear  mother,  he  has  robbed 
me  of  my  week's  wages,  and  beaten  me 
as  you  see." 

"Oh,  the  wicked,  bad  heart,"  sighed 
Mary,  ^'to  ill-treat  the  child ;"  but  she 
stopped  short,  for  she  was  speaking  of 
her  husband,  of  Stephen's  father. 

"  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again,  no, 
never,"  continued  the  indignant  sufferer, 
"  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  father." 

"  Hush,  my  darling,  you  will  make 
yourself  worse,  keep  quiet,  while  I  run 
to  neighbour  Mason's,  to  ask  for  a  little 
vinegar  to  bathe  your  forehead." 

Mary  Palmer  soon  returned  with  the 
vinegar,  adding  two  thirds  of  water 
to  the  quantity,  and  proceeded  to  steep 
some  pieces  of  brown  paper  therein,  an 
old  and  valuable  remedy  for  bruises 
and  contusions,  and  one  too  that  for- 
tunately is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
Warm  water  if  instantly  applied  will  in 
most  cases  remove  tlie  blackness  from  a 
bruise,  but  poor  Stephen  had  been  some 
time  getting  home,  and  his  face  was 
already  much  discolored. 

Soothed  by  his  mother's  caresses,  and 
the  pain  mitigated  by  the  cold  applica- 
tion, Stephen  became  more  calm,  and 
could  relate  the  whole  transaction  with 
less  heat.  He  now  spoke  of  it  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  his  tears  fell 
fast.  His  mother  wept  excessively  at 
the  painful  recital,  she  was  glad  the  little 
children  were  abed,  and  did  not  hear 
their  father's  crime  related. 

"  We  must  not  speak  of  this  to 
any  body,  but  the  good  Parson,  my 
dear  Stephen  ;  we  must  forgive  it,  and 
pray  God  to  forgive  it  too.  It  is  the 
horrid     drink,    my    child,     he    would 
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Stephen,  I  fear  he  will  get  your  wages 
every  week,  unless  I  adopt  some  plan 
to  prevent  it.  However  we  will  speak 
of  this  to-morrow,  to-day  we  are  called 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  cast  our 
burdens  upon  the  Lord.  It  is  better, 
my  friends,  to  suffer  for  well-doing,  than 
for  evil-doing.  Stephen,  you  must  imi- 
tate your  Saviour,  you  must  follow  him, 
looking  to  him  to  establish  you  in  every 
good  work  and  way.  Your  father's  a 
great  sinner,  but  he  is  nevertheless  your 
father;  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  him  must 
be  the  business  of  your  life.  Then 
observing  that  Mary  Palmer  was  in 
tears,  he  said,  "  take  comfort,  Mary," 
adding  in  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle, 
"'For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shall  save  thy  husband.' 
A  good  woman  has  often  been  made 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  a  bad 
man."  He  then  left  the  house,  and 
returned  home. 

On  the  morrow  he  came  in  as  he  had. 
promised.  *'  Mary,  I  have  thought  over 
Stephen's  business,  and  at  last  have 
determined  to  take  upon  me,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  of  your  house,  making 
your  son  work  it  out.  But  I  cannot 
do  this  without  I  get  your  husband  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect ;  where 
shall  1  be  likely  to  find  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  indeed,  sir,  for  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  several  days; 
perhaps  at  the  Eagle." 

"  Do  you  like  my  plan,  Mary,"  asked 
the  clergyman,  "  or  perhaps,  you  would 
prefer  his  being  out  to  service  alto- 
gether." 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  keep  even  this  poor  roof 
over  our  heads  is  very  comforting." 

"  I  will  see  about  it  directly,"  replied 
the  good  clergyman,  as  he  departed  in 
quest  of  the  bad  husband,  and  father  of 
this  poor  family. 

Sitting  upon  a  bench  before  the  low 
public  house,  that  bore  the  sign  of  some- 
thing that  looked  more  like  a  toad 
sprawling  upon  its  back,  than  what  it 
was  meant  to  denote,  namely,  a  spread- 
eagle,  the  clergyman  found  Robert 
Palmer.  The  man  was  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  to  console  himself  for  the  liquor 
he  could  not  obtain  for  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it,  so  he  was  exchanging  one 
species  of  intoxication,  for  another  less 
harmful  one,  and  was  not  quite  in  so 
brutal  a  state  as  Mr.  Brandon  expected 
to  find  him  in. 

The  very  gentlemanly  appearance  of 


not  have  done  so  if  he  had  been 
sober." 

Stephen  was  willing  to  believe  this, 
but  he  Siaid,  "  He  is  wicked  to  take 
drink  that  makes  him  do  such  things." 

"  He  is  slaying  his  own  soul,  my 
Stephen  ;  the  harm  he  is  doing  to  us,  is 
little  to  that  he  is  heaping  upon  his  own 
head.  That  was  a  pretty  verse  you 
brought  home  last  Sunday,  I  hope  you 
have  not  forgotten  it.  I  think,  1  know 
the  words  myself, — 'Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  des- 
pitefully  use  you,'  was  it  not  Stephen  ?" 

"  Yes,  those  are  the  words,  mother, 
and  so  I  suppose,  I  must  overlook  it  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

That  night  when  Stephen  Palmer 
knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers,  he  prayed 
God  to  forgive  his  father. 

The  Sunday  morning,  did  not  find 
Stephen  in  his  class  as  usual,  for  he 
had  a  bad  head-ache,  the  consequence 
of  the  blow  he  had  received.  The  two 
little  boys  were  very  inquisitive  about 
his  face  being  tied  up,  but  their  mother 
did  not  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  to  school  without  him. 
After  service  Mr.  Brandon  enquired  for 
Stephen,  and  hearing  that  he  was  ill 
came  in  to  see  him.  For  though  the 
absence  of  some  Sunday  scholars 
occasions  no  surprise  to  ministers  or 
teachers,  that  of  Stephen  was  imme- 
diately noticed  because  he  was  a  constant 
attendant.  Before  ever  Mr.  Brandon 
and  his  teacher  asked  for  him,  they  felt 
certain  that  there  must  be  a  proper 
reason  for  his  non-appearance.  Many 
children  take  great  pains  to  rob  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  a  Christian 
education,  but  Stephen  Palmer  was 
none  of  these. 

Mary  Palmer  sent  her  little  children 
out  of  the  room,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
clergyman  coming  up  to  the  house,  that 
they  might  not  hear  the  tale  of  their 
father's  misconduct. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Stephen,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
fighting,"  asked  Mr.  Brandon,  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  his  right  eye. 

"No,  sir;  but  I  have  been  fought 
with,"  replied  Stephen,  "  and  my  heart 
almost  broken  into  the  bargain,"  and 
with  some  painful  hesitation  he  related 
tlie  misusage  he  had  received  from  his 
father. 

Mr.  Brandon  at  first  expressed  some 
just  indignation.  Then  checknig  him- 
self, he  said,  "this  is  a  bad  business. 
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the  clergyman,  made  some  impression 
upon  him,  he  rose,  took  off  his  hat 
respectfully,  and  laid  by  the  short 
pipe.  These  civilities  convinced  Mr, 
Brandon  that  he  was  almost  sober,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  listen  to  reason 
than  at  other  times. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Palmer,  and 
at  my  own  house,  this  door  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  either  of  us  to  be  seen 
at."  Mr.  Brandon  spoke  with  so  much 
dignity,  that  Robert  Palmer  was  awed 
into  obedience.  He  followed  him  to 
the  parsonage,  expecting  every  moment, 
to  hear  the  minister  enter  upon  his 
Saturday-night's  adventure.  *'  Sit  down," 
said  Mr.  Brandon,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
seat  in  his  study ;  "  I  wish  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  about  your  best 
interests,  those  of  your  immortal  soul. 
You  are  far  on  the  road  to  hell  and 
destruction ;  filling  up  the  measure  of 
your  sins,  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  heap- 
ing to  yourself  the  wrath  to  come.  As 
your  minister  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
this,  and  to  point  out  to  you  the  frightful 
consequences  of  your  habit  of  inebriety. 
Think  that  but  for  this  vice  you  might 
stand  as  fair  for  heaven  as  any  otlier 
man,  might  be  able  to  plead  your  interest 
in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  after 
this  life,  might  hope  to  attain  unto  a 
better.  Once  you  had  feelings  of  love 
towards  your  wife  and  family ;  once  you 
would  have  rather  died,  than  have 
robbed  your  poor  child,  and  inflicted  a 
blow  that,  but  for  that  gracious  Provi- 
dence that  over-rules  all  things  for  our 
good,  must  have  been  a  fatal  one.  Yes, 
Palmer,  how  would  you  have  felt  if  that 
child  had  died  in  consequence  of  tliat 
heavy  blow." 

Palmer's  lips  quivered;  something 
like  a  groan  came  from  them  ;  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  a 
sense  of  his  own  vileness  was  felt  by 
him.  *'  Sir,  I  was  not  sober,  it  was  the 
drink ;  indeed,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
that  I  hurt  the  child." 

**  I  employ  Stephen  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother,  and  to  assist,  indeed,  his 
family.  I  could  do  without  his  services, 
but  I  am  willing  to  help  the  poor  lad, 
and  I  know  no  better  way  of  cloing  this, 
than  by  putting  him  in  the  way  of  getting 
an  honest  living.  If  you  tear  his  earn- 
ings from  him  to  indulge  your  favorite 
sins,  my  end  is  not  answered,  his  family 
are  not  bettered,  and  you  are  made 
worse  by  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Now 
I  am  still  willing  to  employ  the  boy^  if 


you  will  permit  me  to  retain  his  wages 
to  pay  for  the  rent  of  your  house,  for 
which  I  will  make  myself  answerable  to 
the  landlord. 

"Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  it  must  be 
as  you  please,"  rejoined  Robert  Palmer, 
yielding  to  better  feelings  than  he 
generally  evinced. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  a  man  of  business 
as  well  as  a  divine,  he  drew  up  an 
agreement  between  himself  and  Robert 
Palmer,  which  he  sent  for  his  clerk  to 
witness,  and  when  it  was  signed,  he. 
turned  to  the  conscience  stricken  man, 
and  said,  "you  are  out  of  work.  Palmer. 
Pray,  what  do  you  mean  to  do." 

"  If  I  leave  off  taking  a  glass  now 
and  then,  my  old  master  would  take  me 
back.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  speak 
to  Mr.  Brown  for  me,  seeing  as  how 
you  are  a  good  customer.  I  was  bred 
a  butcher,  and  some  how,  don't  know 
how  to  work  out  of  my  own  line." 

"  A  family  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  his  hand  to  any  thing,"  remarked  Mr. 
Brandon.  "Well,  I  will  speak  to  my 
butcher;  in  the  mean  while  I  intreatyou, 
to  return  to  your  family,  and  to  church. 
I  could,  you  know.  Palmer,  force  you  to 
attend  a  place  of  worship  by  law ;  know- 
ing the  terror  of  the  Lord,  I  would 
rather  persuade." 

Mr.  Brandon  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Mr.  Brown  the  butcher  with  such  good 
effect,  that  he  promised  to  take  his  man 
into  his  service  again.  Not  that  he 
believed  in  his  professions  of  amend- 
ment, but  to  please  a  good  gentleman, 
and  a  good  customer. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AnotheH  method,  if  indeed,  like  the 
former,  it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  it 
a  method,  and  which  is  indeed  only 
the  former  slightly  modified  and  im- 
proved, is  to  fix  upon  a  certain  number, 
say  ten  or  twelve,  and  calling  so  many 
children  a  class,  proceed  to  divide  the 
school  into  as  many  tens  or  twelves 
as  it  may  happen  to  give,  and  then 
appointing  a  teacher  to  each  little  group, 
that  is  forthwith  called  "  a  class  ;"  and 
the  school  so  divided,  is  said  to  be 
"  classified :"  the  same  attention  being, 
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of  course,  nominally  paid  to  attain- 
ments in  reading  as  in  the  former  case. 
Pardon  me  if  I  appear  to  treat  this 
matter  somewhat  lightly.  I  am  afraid 
lest  my  remarks,  if  too  grave,  should 
hurt  some  who  are  now  honouring  me 
with  their  attention,  while  they  allow 
practices  to  prevail  in  their  schools 
like  those  1  have  mentioned ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  wish  to  speak  with  as  much  good 
humour  as  possible,  for  I  am  aware  that 
these  systems,  if  they  can  be  fairly  called 
so,  are  continued  for  want  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  them  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  so,  because  they  wereso,  though 
will/  they  were  so,  or,  still  more,  why 
they  should  continue  to  be  so,  are 
questions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer.  But  I  have  now  to  turn  to  the 
more  pleasing  side ;  I  have  shewn  what 
classification  in  practice  is  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  what  it  should  not  be.  I 
iiave  now  to  speak  of  another  method, 
which  is  adopted  in  many  schools, 
and  which  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  system  I  would  recommend.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
the  committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  the  very  valuable  hint  they 
have  incidentally  given  on  this  subject 
by  the  publication  of  their  three  class- 
books.  I  may  not  be  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  gradation  observed  in  those 
books  is  perfect,  but  still  it  is  generally 
judicious  and  practically  useful ;  and 
many  schools,  who  use  those  books,  have 
so  altered  their  arrangements,  as  to  use 
those  books  in  accordance  with  their 
titles.  This  method  of  classifying,  where 
the  class  books  are  adopted,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  diagram,  in 
which  the  classes  are  considered  as  steps, 
up  each  of  which,  in  succession,  the 
children  are  assisted  by  their  respective 
teachers. 

Teachers. 


Senior  Class 

. 

lass, 
stament  Class. 

Bible  C 
Te 

3rd  Class. 

2ikI  Classs. 

1st  Class. 

*  "    "  1 .                                     J  — -  '     •.  rv 

Ignorance. 

These  steps  are  intended  to  convey  the 
children  from  the  "  dead  level"  of  igno- 


rance to  the  high  table  land  of  their 
teacher's  elevation,  on  which  stand  the 
temples  of  piety,  virtue,  knowledge, 
et  hoc  gemis  omne.  They  consist,  as 
will  be  perceived,  of  three  elementary 
classes,  using  the  three  class-books, — a 
"  Testament"  class,  a  "  Bible"  class, 
and  a  Senior  class;  but  while  I  have 
some  objections  to  make  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system,  I  must  also  observe 
that  it  is  frequently  rendered  still  more 
faulty  in  detail,  when  applied  to  a  large 
school.  In  this  case  it  is  common  to 
divide  each  class  into  two,  three,  or 
more,  through  all  of  which  the  children 
have  to  rise  progressively  as  they  improve 
in  reading.  This  is  evidently  breaking 
up  a  few  steps,  that  may  be  of  proper 
height,  into  a  number  of  tiresome  and 
tedious  little  steps. 

The  first  defect,  in  principle,  in  this 
plan    is,    too   generally,    the  want    of 
an  infant   class.     A   first  class,    using 
the  first  class-book,  is  not  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  this;  before  the  child  takes 
that  book  in  his  hand,  he  ought  to  pos- 
sess some  knowledge,  or,  what  is  better, 
should  have  been   so  trained  to  habits 
of  order  and  attention,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  proceed  with  pleasing  rapidity  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  this 
training  he  can  no  where  so  well  receive 
as  in  an  infant  class.     In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scripture  classes  too,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  error.     That 
the  children  who  are  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  divided  in   some  way, 
was  no  doubt  seen  from  the  first ;  and, 
therefore,  they  were  divided  in  the  most 
obvious  manner,  by  setting  one  part  of 
them  to  read  the  Testament  exclusively, 
while  the  others  were  allowed  to  read 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.   It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  tell  now  whether  this  divi- 
sion was  made  more  with  a  view  to  the 
children  who  were  to  be  instructed,  or  to 
the  book  from  which  they  were  to  be 
taught.     I   opine   the   latter;    and,    in 
principle,  that  was  right,  although  the 
application    of  that   principle    was,    I 
think,  decidedly  wrong.     Tiie  Bible  is 
a  very  large  book, — large,  not  merely  in 
bulk,  but  in  the  number,  variety,  mao-- 
nitude,  grandeur,  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  it  contains.     Among  these  are 
many  which,  from  their  very  nature,  are 
altogether  above  the    range  of  human 
comprehension ;  of  which,   with  devout 
reverence,  we  must  say,  "  Such  know- 
ledge is  too   wonderful   for   me;    it  is 
highj  I   cannot  attain  unto  it."    Be* 
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sides  these,  there  are  others  which  are 
*'  hard  to  be  understood  ;"  but  I  put  it 
to  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  whether 
these  are  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the 
Old  Testament :  yet  this  division  ap- 
pears to  assume  that  this  is  the  case. 
Some  teachers,  perceiving  the  absurdity 
of  this  arrangement,  have  gone  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  by  not  making  any 
division,  but  allowing  all  tlie  Scripture 
classes  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, This  also  appears  to  me  unad- 
visable;  it  is  converting  two  steps,  each 
of  which  is  loo  high,  into  one  whicii  mtist 
be  almost  inaccessible.  A  division,  T  re- 
peat, must  be  made,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  children  or  the  book  ;  but  I 
submit  that  such  division  would  be  more 
judiciously  made  in  the  manner  I  am 
about  to  propose :  The  plan  which  I 
have  now  to  suggest,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
designed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
former  plan,  while  it  comprizes  all  that 
is  useful  therein.  On  the  lowest  level  — 
that  of  ignorance  (by  which  I  here  mean 
the  want  of  information  manifested  by  a 
little  child)  I  place  an  infant  class. 
Next  I  put  three  elementary  classes, 
using  the  three  class  books  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  which  makes  the 
gradations  to  the  scripture  classes  easy 
and  natural.  I  next  divide  the  scripture 
readers  into  first,  second,  and  third 
Bible  or  scripture  classes,  and  for  tiieir 
use  divide  the  whole  Bible,  both  the  old 
and  new  Testaments,  into  three  parts,  as 
follows  :— !• 

First,  I>] urinatives. — I  put  these  first, 
because,  next  to  pictures,  they  are  the 
most  attractive  things  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  youtliful  mind.  Now  the 
Scriptures  abound  with  narratives  of 
every  possible  variety  of  incident,  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  of  the  tenderest 
pathos  ;  the  whole  of  which  have  this 
one  transcendant,  though  extraneous 
value,  they  teach  the  most  important 
truths,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that 
'•  he  that  runs  may  read  ;"  and  I  ask 
whether  the  child  who  is  interested  and 
profited  by  the  exquisite  narrative  of  the 
"  Good  Samaritan,''  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, will  not  be  at  least  equally  de- 
lighted and  edified  by  perusing  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  in  the  Old  Testament; 
a  history  on  which  Dr.  Col  Iyer  re- 
marks, with  singular  force  and  truth, — 
"The  history  of  Joseph  goes  to  the  heart; 
it  is  the  voice  of  nature,  to  which  every 
soul  responds;  and  every  attempt  to  em- 
bellish it  has  failed  ;  every  touch  of  man 


has  weakened  its  force,  and  destroyed  its 
pathos.  Like  heaven's  own  bow,  its 
colours  admit  of  no  imitation ;  like  it, 
they  are  displayed  upon  a  dark  and 
dropping  cloud  of  sorrow  ;  and,  like  it, 
they  fade  and  disappear,  if  any  thing 
intervene  between  them  and  the  sun  of 
inspiration,  whose  reflex  they  are." 

Secondly  :  Didactic  or  doctrinal  les- 
sons.— Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  "  all 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctriney^  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  most  de- 
lightfully developed  and  taught  in  the 
narratives  and  histories  of  the  sacred 
word;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that 
these  truths  are  in  some  parts  presented 
in  a  much  more  abstract  form,  especially 
in  the  Epistles ;  and  this  appears  again 
to  show  me  the  utter  absurdity  of  giving 
the  New  Testament,  alone  and  entire,  to 
the  youngest  and  least  informed  children 
in  our  scripture  classes.  The  Epistles 
are  unquestionably,  if  any  comparison 
can  be  admitted,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  word  of  God,  but  their 
argumentative  style  and  abstract  form 
require  that  they  should  be  read  with  the 
utmost  attention  of  a  well-disciplined 
mind.  When  so  read  they  are  found  to 
be  inexhaustible  treasuries  of  the  most 
precious  truths,  but  when  read  by  chil- 
dren who  can  neither  follow  the  train  of 
argument,  nor  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
deductions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
reading  thereof  an  irksome  task.  But  if 
the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  economy  of  sal- 
vation, by  understanding  and  having  his 
memory  stored  with  the  rich  imagery  of 
the  sacred  narratives,  he  will  then  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  as  truths,  and  will  be  delighted 
by  observing  how  they  are  all  dependant 
upon  each  other,  how  they  may  be  eli- 
cited by  a  train  of  the  severest  reasoning, 
and  how  beautifully  they  harmonize, 
and  indeed  show  themselves  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  draw  from  the  living  pictures  that  had 
before  been  ])resented  to  his  mind. 
Among  these  lessons  I  would  include 
those  plain  practical  directions  and 
moral  precepts  which  are  found  in  the 
Proverbs,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  other  similar  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Thirdly  :  Prophetical  and  devotional 
or  experimental  lessons. — The  *'  prophe- 
cies which  came  not  of  old  time  by  the 
vk'ill  of  man,  but  which  holy  men  speak 
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as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
are  a  most  important,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  most  difficult,  portion  of  the 
"  Oracles  of  God  ;"  and  with  the  pro- 
phecies I  would  class  the  history  of 
Israel,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  also 
the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  History  is,  emphatically,  the 
interpreter  of  prophecy,  and  when  the 
events  foretold  in  prophecy,  are  re- 
corded on  the  pages  of  history  as  having 
occurred,  the  mind  perceives  by  a  spe- 
cies of  demonstration  that  is  above  all 
reasoning,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  was  divine;  and  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that,  while  I  thus  place 
the  prophetical  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  one  of  the  exercises  of  the 
highest  class,  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  prophecies — difficult,  per- 
haps, because  yet  unfulfilled — are  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
with  prophetical  I  have  placed  devo- 
tional or  experimental  lessons.  1  use 
the  latter  term  because,  in  one  sense, 
every  part  of  the  Bible  is  devotional,  but 
the  parts  I  now  refer  to,  are  those  details 
(I  had  almost  said)  of  Christian  ex- 
perience which  are  found  so  abundantly 
in  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit,  that  although  these  passages — 
taken  literally — may  appear  sufficiently 
plain,  yet  that  the  spiritual  meaning — 
that  of  which  we  are  most  anxious  for 
our  children  to  obtain  a  clear  understand- 
ing— can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Christianity  as 
taught  in  the  Bible.  I  may  with  truth 
and  propriety  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
unless  these  parts  are  rightly  understood 
they  become  worse  than  useless,  and  are 
the  most  pregnant  sources  of  error.  I 
must  apologize  for  this  digression,  if  it 
be  one,  but  it  appeared  necessary  to 
explain  the  lessons  that  should  be 
selected  for  the  classes  I  propose  to 
form.  I  am  aware  that  this  does  not 
at  all  harmonize  with  the  lists  of  les- 
sons for  the  year  published  by  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  but  I  submit  that  this  i"? 
not  a  legitimate  objection  to  my  plan, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  what  I  have 
said  is  in  no  way  likely  to  depreciate  the 
proper  value  of  those  lists.  They  have 
been  prepared  for  present  use,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  were  made  as  far  as 
possible  suitable  to  schools  as  at  present 
existing,  and  I  will  say  that  they  are 
calculated  to  cause  the  schools  to  take  a 
long  step  forward ;  and  when,  by  their 


use,  teachers  have  found  the  importance 
of  system,  order,  and  regularity,  they 
will  require  something  better,  and  what 
the  Union  has  done  in  time  past  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  such  a  requisi- 
tion will  not  pass  unnoticed,  nor  such  a 
want  remain  long  unsupplied. 

( Jo  be  continued.) 


CONFESSIONS   OF    AN    AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  MASTER. 

No.  III. 

First   Day  at  School. 

Opening  the  school — Trembling — Letting  pupils 
take  their  own  coui'se  the  first  day — A  misfortune — 
First  Class—Reading  in  the  New  Testament — 
Seccnd  Class— Troubles  of  writing — Dismission 
for  noon — One  o'clock— Change  of  plan — Code  of 
laws  established — Its  effects — Progress  of  the 
afternoon — Troubles  towards  eveniiig — Threats — 
My  errors— Reflections— Four  o'clock— Dismission 
for  the  day. 

Monday  morning  at  last  came,  and 
with  it  the  long  waited  for  hour  of  nine 
o'clock.  I  did  not  suflfer  the  village  bell 
to  strike,  however,  before  I  had  rapped 
loudly  on  the  door  post,  with  a  thick, 
heavy  rule  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
pupils  ran  in,  as  eagerly  as  I  could  wish, 
but  not  as  silently.  However,  I  only 
said — '  Take  your  seats,'  in  a  dictatorial 
voice  and  manner,  as  the  little  urchins 
ranged  themselves  around  the  blazing 
fire ;  for  tyrannous  December  had  already 
made  his  appearance.— Every  boy  obeyed 
me  as  implicitly  as  if  I  had  been  the 
captain  of  a  well  regulated  man-of-war; 
and  every  one  retreated  from  the  fire- 
place as  soon  as  the  word  of  command 
had  fairly  escaped  from  my  lips.  This 
was  encouraging;  but  still  I  trembled. 

Trembled  for  what?  you  will  perhaps 
ask.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Possibly  it 
was  because  I  feared  I  should  not  teach 
well ;  though  I  believe  it  was  more  from 
the  fear  that  others  would  not  think  I 
taught  well;  for  I  was  at  that  period 
exceedingly  dependent  on  the  good 
opinion  and  approbation  of  those  around 
me. 

1  had  commenced  my  labours  with  a 
sort  of  confused  opinion — borrowed  from 
somebody,  I' know  not  whom, — that  on 
entering  a  school  to  which  one  was  a 
stranger,  it  was  a  wise  plan  to  let  the 
pupils  take  their  own  course,  wholly 
unrestrained,  the  first  day,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  true  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  each  pupil.  So  I  tried  the 
experiment,  or  rather  attempted  it ;  for  I 
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did  not  get  tlirough  the  forenoon,  without 
being  obliged  to  use  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  prevent  the  deslcs  and  tables 
from  Iseing  overturned.  I  believe  I  had 
no  whip  thus  far.  A  ferule  I  indeed 
had,  but  did  not  use  it.  By  the  way, 
however,  I  had  been  so  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate as  to  announce  my  intention 
of  letting  them  take  their  own  course  for 
the  first  day,  as  soon,  almost,  as  we  had 
assembled  in  the  school  room ;  which 
doubtless  added  not  a  little  to  my  woe. 
Had  I  said  nothing  of  this,  I  might  have 
gone  through  half  a  day,  perhaps,  without 
altering  my  original  purpose. 

But  I  made  nearly  as  great  a  failure 
in  conducting  the  lessons  of  the  forenoon, 
as  I  did  in  regard  to  discipline.  I  had 
attended  this  same  district  school  several 
years  before — but  as  we  have  already 
seen  I  had  forgotten  the  usual  methods 
of  proceeding.  And  of  the  possibility 
of  a  pupil's  acquiring  knowledge  without 
going  through  a  particular  routine  of 
class  exercises,  such  as  had  existed  in 
the  schools  from  time  immemorial,  I  had 
not  at  that  time  the  least  conception. 

One  thing  I  had  not  forgotten,  which 
was  to  have  the  older  pupils  read  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  first  exercise; 
and  to  let  each  pupil  read  exactly  two 
verses  at  a  time.  When  I  got  the  class 
fairly  under  weigh  with  this  exercise, 
the  agitation  ofmy  nervous  system  began 
to  subide,  and  all  for  a  time  went  on 

*  swimmingly.' 

Soon,  however,  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
little  fellows  wanted  to  go  to  the  fire. 
So  I  suffered  them  to  go ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  own  mind,  how  many 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  around  it  at 
once?  There  again  memory  relieved  me. 
The   rule  of  ancient  times  had  been; 

*  only  four  at  a  time — two  in  one  comer, 
and  two  in  the  other.'  There  was  indeed 
room  for  more ;  since  the  chimney  was 
one  of  those  old  fashioned  piles  which 
occupy  almost  a  quarter  of  a  whole 
house,  and  have  a  fire-place  capable  of 
receiving  well  nigh  half  a  cord  of  wood. 
But  custom  had  determined  the  number, 
and  I  sought  refuge  under  its  sanctions. 

When  the  first  class  had  read  just 
half  an  hour  by  the  watch,  the  orders 

*  No  further,'  were  announced ;  and 
forthwith  followed  a  general '  obeisance.' 
Then  came  the  second  class ;  then  the 
third;  then  the  fourth — who  read  in 
spelling  books ;  then  a  class  in  words  of 
two  or  three  syllables;  and  lastly  came 
abecedarians.     It  was  wonderful  how 


one  exercise  suggested  ariother,  on  the 
principal  of 'associated  ideas ;' for  though 
I  began  in  the  morning  quite  ignorant 
how  to  proceed  in  the  beaten  track  which 
had  long  prevailed  with  my  predecessors, 
I  succeeded  in  going  through  the  fore- 
noon with  considerable  exactness. 

One  thing — the  writing, — troubled  me 
most.      Every  scholar  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  had  brought  a  writing 
book,   and  wished   me  to  write  him  a 
copy,  and  make  him  a  pen.     But  this,  to 
me,  was   an   arduous   task.      True,  it     J 
would  have  been  less  so,  had  there  been     1 
nothing  else  to  attend  to,  while  I  was 
doing  it.      But   to   be  writing   copies, 
mending  pens,  giving  permission  to  go 
to  the  fire,  and  to  go  out  of  doors ;  and 
to  hear  and  answer  and  adjust  all  the 
complaints  which  came  to  my  ears,  with 
half  a  dozen  other  things,  was  rather     j 
trying.  | 

However,  I  got  through  with  the 
forenoon ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  the  sun 
approach  the  meridian  with  greater  joy 
than  I  did  that  day.  In  truth,  the 
classes  had  all  read  '  twice  through,'  at 
ten  minutes  before  twelve;  but  as  I 
thought  I  must  not  dismiss  them  till  ex- 
actly twelve^  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
I  retained  them  till  that  hour;  and  then 
released  them. 

At  one,  the  sound  of  my  heavy  rule 
on  the  door  post,  was  again  heard ;  and 
again  the  boys  and  girls  were  seen 
scampering  from  all  directions  towards 
the  school  room.  Wheezing,  and  in 
some  instances,  coughing,  they  again 
placed  themselves  in  the  seats  which  they 
had  chosen  in  the  morning ;  which,  by 
the  way,  were,  in  general,  the  very  seats 
they  had  occupied  during  the  preceding 
season  or  term. 

*' The  first  class,''  said  I,  "will  now 
take  their  '  American  Preceptors.' "  No 
sooner  said  than  done ;  so  far,  I  mean, 
as  '  Preceptors'  were  to  be  had.  The 
'  Preceptor'  was  next  to  the  Testament, 
the  more  common  reading  book  for  the 
older  classes,  in  that  region ;  but  it 
usually  happened  that  there  was  a  little 
more  than  half  as  many  books  as  scholars. 
"The  rest  of  you  attend  to  your  studies, 
now,"  said  a  stern  voice  of  authority, 
and,  for  a  time,  apparent  attention  was 
given,  and  the  reading  of  the  first  class 
went  on  very  well. 

However,  this  first  class  had  not  yet 
finished  their  *  half  hour,'  ere  the  school 
grew  rather  noisy  again.  Commanding 
— not   requesting^ — the    class  to    stop 
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reading,  I  now  told  the  school,  most 
distinctly  and  decidedly, — and  I  am 
afraid,  with  a  little  anger,  that  I  had 
altered  the  purpose  I  had  formed  in  the 
morning,  of  suffering  them  to  go  through 
the  day  as  they  pleased ;  that  I  found  so 
many  of  them  were  inclined  to  behave 
improperly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
where  we  were,  and  have  a  code  of  rules 
laid  down  at  once.  So  I  immediately 
began  to  lay  down  rules  and  restrictions, 
and  to  annex  penalties. 

This,  at  first,  seemed  to  produce  a 
favorable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  I  began  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  my  supposed  wisdom,  and 
complete  authority.  I  little  knew,  at 
that  time,  the  unhappy  tendency  of 
taking  children  to  be  bady  especially  on 
the  first  acquaintance.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, is  more  pernicious,  than  for  a 
stranger  to  enter  a  school  room,  and  lay 
down  absolute  and  apparently  despotic 
laws  for  his  pupils.  They  see  at  once 
that  he  has  no  respect  for  them,  which 
diminishes  their  respect  for  themselves  ; 
and  though  various  motives  may  operate 
to  keep  them  for  a  short  time  from  any 
gross  violations  of  law,  yet  they  will 
usually  break  out  sooner  or  later,  into 
acts  of  crime  or  violence;  or  if  they  do 
not,  the  teacher  should  attribute  it  to 
other  and  better  influences  than  his  own 
exertions. 

But  to  return  to  my  school-  Matters 
went  on  pretty  well  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  little 
asking  to  go  to  the  fire ;  though  there 
was  more  begging  to  go  out,  to  get  drink, 
etc.,  than  in  the  forenoon.  There  was 
less  of  setting  copies  and  mending  pens ; 
but  there  was  quite  enough  even  of  these. 
There  were  several  roguish  boys  who 
seemed  determined  to  do  every  thing 
upon  which  a  prohibition  had  not  been 
laid ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  established  the 
old  rule,  *  write  only  a  page  a  day,'  a 
number  of  pupils  had  written  out  their 
page  in  the  forenoon,  and  wanted  a 
second  copy  for  the  afternoon.  The 
demand  was  more  easy,  as  well  as  the 
refusal  more  difhcult,  than  if  I  had  not 
attempted  to  lay  down,  too  early,  an 
universal  code  of  laws  for  the  school ;  but 
had  waited  a  time,  and  only  formed  them 
as  the  cjrcumstances  and  passing  events 
seemed' to  require. 

Towards  the  evening  there  was  some 
noise  a'nd  disturbance  in  the  school.  '  I 
had  made  a  rule  against  whispering.  I 
had  told  them  if  it  were  necessary— 


indispensably  so, —  to  speak  to  a  neigh- 
bour, they  must  either  speak  aloud,  or 
ask  permission  of  me  to  speak  in  a 
whisper.  At  first  there  was  little  of 
either;  especially  of  loud  talking;  for 
this  was  a  thing  so  novel,  that  they 
seldom  dared  to  venture  upon  it.  As  to 
whispering,  though  they  usually  asked 
permission  in  the  first  instance,  they 
were  very  apt  to  whisper  the  second  time 
without  it;  as  if  the  permit  extended  to 
several  acts,  when  it  was  originally 
intended  to  extend  to  but  one.  Finally, 
however,  violations  of  the  rule  became 
considerably  frequent,  and  I  threatened 
punishment. 

These  threats,  when  they  were  first 
uttered,  had  some  effect.  '  If  you  do 
not  stop  whispering,  I'll  punish  you,' 
was  rather  terrifying.  But  as  the  inode 
of  punishment  was  not  specified,  and 
some  of  the  threats,  even  against  the 
same  individual,  were  not  executed,  their 
terror  soon  began  to  wear  off.  I  had 
forbidden  any  play,  too,  in  school,  and 
annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  rule,  the 
same  general,  but  indefinite  penalty; 
and  the  results  were,  consequently,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  whispering. 
The  school  grew  more  and  more  noisy, 
my  brow  contracted  more  and  more, 
and  the  pupils,  of  course,  saw  more  and 
more  the  trouble  I  was  in. 

I  had  made  no  sort  of  allowance  for 
the  increased  noise  and  whispering  and 
play,  from  the  consideration  that  it  was 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  that  there  had 
just  been  a  long  school  vacation  of  more 
than  two  months,  and  that  it  would  take 
several  days  to  inure  my  little  group  to 
six  hours  of  sitting  still  daily,  on  hard 
benches;  some  of  them  without  backs. 
I  made  no  allowance,  I  say,  for  all  this. 
No,  not  in  the  least  1  I  demanded  not 
only  the  same  unconditional  submission, 
but  the  same  exact  and  unexceptionable 
quiet,  during  the  last  as  during  the  first 
hour  of  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  the 
errors  of  the  last  hours  were  less  tolerable 
than  those  of  the  first,  for  I  was  more 
fatigued  and  my  nervous  system  had 
become  more  irritable. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  more  thought 
of  looking  into  mi/self  for  the  source  of 
the  difficulties  I  met  with  around  me, 
than  of  looking  into  the  world  of  the 
moon.  If  things  did  not  seem  to  go 
well  around  me,  the  fault  lay  in  others  — 
never  in  myself;  so  I  thought,  at  least. 
What  did  I  say  ?  I  mistake,  I  did  not 
think  any  such  thing.    I  did  not  think 
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at  all  on  this  subject ;  for  I  had  not  been 
led  into  the  habit  of  thinking. 

Had  books  for  teachers,  like  those  of 
Hall,  Abbot,  and  others,  existed  in  those 
days,  1  should  most  surely  have  met 
with  the  principle  some  where  in  them, 
that  if  matters  do  not  go  well  with  a 
teacher,  he  should  first  look  within  him- 
self for  the  cause ;  and  there  he  will  very 
often  find  it.  And  had  I  found  such  a 
principle,  I  should  almost  inevitably 
have  applied  it  to  my  own  case  and 
circumstances;  for  I  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  unthinking  men,  whom  you 
sometimes  find  even  in  the  chair  of  the 
pedagogue.  The  fact  was,  I  was  yet  a 
mere  boy,  scarcely  passed  eighteen ;  and 
until  a  i^-w  weeks  previously,  had  never 
in  my  life  thought  seriously  of  becoming 
a  school  master. 

But  once  more  to  my  school-room. 
Four  o'clock  at  last  came — the  hour  for 
closing  the  school.  My  brow,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  *  knit  in  frowns/ 
now  partially  relaxed,  and  I  assisted  the 
smaller  pupils  in  putting  on  their  coats 
and  making  preparation  to  meet  the 
severe  cold ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  was 
December.  In  rendering  this  assistance, 
I  assumed  the  air  of  love  and  kindness; 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not 
some  who  regarded  the  increased  and 
momentary  cheerfulness  and  kindness,  as 
proceeding  from  quite  another  source  ; — 
tiie  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  my  charge. 
Nor  am  I  quite  sure  they  were  mistaken, 
if  they  did.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  the 
school  closed  for  the  day,  the  pupils  were 
dismissed,  and  the  teacher  was  left  to 
himself  and  his  own  reflections. 


A  teacher's  reflections. 

When  Sunday  Schools  werees  tab- 
lished,  it  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  highly  problematical  whether  they 
would  accomplish  the  ends  which  they 
proposed.  They  did,  and  by  degrees 
they  became  changed,  till  they  have  as- 
sumed a  decidedly  spiritual  character. 
They  are  fast  losing  their  resemblance 
to  the  day  school,  and  approximating  to 
the  elevated  position  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Temporal  knowledge  is  at  a 
discount  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
spiritual  instruction  is  imparted  as  its 
great  business.  The  Sunday  School  will 
not  be  complete,  till  the  giving  of  tem- 
poral or  general  knowledge  is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  except  as  illustrative  of 


spiritual,  and  the  time  occupied  in  an 
enlightened  manner  with  special  reference 
to  the  salvation  of  each  soul. 

Why  is  not  the  Sunday  school  what 
it  should  be?     Let  the  Church  enquire 
of  itself— Why  ? — Might  it   not   rather 
be  enquired,  Why  is  it  what  it  is  ?     My 
heart  sickens  when  I  think  of  the  cold 
indifference  or  unkind  opposition  of  those 
who   ought   to  foster  it  as  the   dearest 
pledge  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
church.      I  know  Christians  who  have 
discountenanced  the  school,  because  of 
the  room  which  it  occupied  in  the  cha- 
pel, and   the  occasional  restlessness  of 
the  children,  and  the  money  it  required 
for  its  support.     A  still  greater  num- 
ber admit   that  it   keeps   the  children 
from  the  streets,  but  are  sceptical  as  lo 
the  spiritual  good  that  is  done,  whilst 
another  class  pass  it  by  as  unworthy  of 
notice.     I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  day  of  ministerial  jealousy  has  passed 
away.  However  improbable  it  may  seem, 
facts  abundantly  testify  that  many  minis- 
ters have  been  jealous  of  the  school — 
not  lest  it  should  become  corrupted,  and 
the  dear  lambs  be  lost  from  the  fold ; 
but    "  lest  the   Sunday  school   teacher 
should  be  exalted  above  the  minister !  " 
1  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  minis- 
ter who  is  displeased  with  the  increase  of 
his  own  Sunday  school,  and  wishes  that 
a  certain  number  only  (which  he  has 
named)  should  be  admitted  !  This  would 
cut  off"  a  third  of  his  school !    And  even 
by  many  of  the  ministers  who  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  school,  we  must  be 
told,  that  they  so  wish,  or  the  opposite 
will  be  forced  upon  us.     But  a  more 
healthy  feeling  is  fast  gaining  ground. 

There  has  been,  indeed,  amongst 
Christians,  a  too  general  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  Sunday- 
school  system.  Yet  it  has  prevailed; 
its  energies  are  sufficient  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, and  it  will  succeed  and  accomplish 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  purposes 
which  he  has  designed.  The  day  is 
coming  in  which  the  Sunday  school  will 
be  recognized  as  the  chief  auxiliary  to 
the  church,  when  the  character  of  the 
school  will  be  a  not  ineligible  evidence 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  church 
itself;  when  nearly  every  member  of 
every  church,  will,  from  having  felt  them, 
bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Sunday  school  instruction  ;  when  rich 
and  poor  shall  alike  share  its  benign 
influence — when  it  will  be  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find,  whole  classes  of  youths, 
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whose  hearts  are  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  whole 
school  shall  wear  an  aspect,  which  at 
once  gratifies  and  stimulates  the  heart, 
warmed  with  heavenly  fire,  and  ac- 
customed to  hold  communion  with  the 
author  of  our  bliss.  I. 


ON  VISITING  THE  ABSENTEES. 

We  may  safely  make  the  assertion, 
that  a  Sunday  school  will  never  prosper, 
nor  will  a  regular  attendance  of  the 
scholars  be  produced,  without  constantly 
visiting  the  absentees.  It  is  customary 
in  many  places,  for  the  children  to  be 
inquired  after,  when  they  have  been  ab- 
sent for  two  successive  sabbaths.  This 
is  a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  operates 
as  a  strong  check  on  the  truant  spirits  of 
the  indolent  scholar,  and  impresses  the 
parents  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  their  children's  welfare 
at  heart,  and  be  extremely  concerned 
about  them,  since  he  makes  such  a  point 
of  seeking  the  wanderers,  and  ascertaining 
why  they  strayed.  They  therefore  will 
not  be  so  inclined  to  make  trivial  things 
an  occasion  for  keeping  them  at  home, 
and  will  thus  be  led  to  think  more  highly 
of  the  school. 

But,  where  ''visiting"  is  not  customary, 
the  most  lamentable  reverse  is  observed. 
The  children  finding  that  they  may  absent 
themselves  wiih  impunity,  will  be  sure 
to  do  so  very  frequently.  The  parents 
seeino'  that  their  teacher  never  comes  to 
know  the  reason  of  their  staying  away, 
will  imagine  that  he  cares  very  little 
about  them,  that  he  does  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them,  and  that  it  is  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  they  go  to 
the  school  or  not.  The  school  will  fluc- 
tuate terribly.  If  some  wonderful  oc- 
currence be  announced  to  take  place, 
such  as  an  Idol-God  from  the  heathen 
lands,  or,  a  strange  minister  from  Lon- 
don, coming  to  address  them,  then,  per- 
haps, the  usual  attendance  will  be  in- 
creased one-half;  but,  the  succeeding 
Sunday  will  exhibit  a  decreasing  to  the 
average  number. 

The  writer  can  speak  confidently,  from 
having  seen  the  ill  effects  of  the  non- 
visiting  system  in  the  school  to  which  he 
is  attached.  lie  remembers  —and  it  is 
a  sad  remembrance  -  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  the  superintendent.  It  came  from 
a  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  alittle'girl, 
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-,  who  had  been  in 
the  Sunday  school.  It  stated  that  the 
child  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  not  one  of  the  teachers  had 
visited  her,  and  now  it  gave  the  affecting 
intelligence  that  she  was  (/coc/.^  The  style 
of  the  letter  evidenced  that  the  afflicted 
parent  deeply  felt  the  culpable  neglect 
and  inattention  of  the  teachers.  Their 
answer  was,  that  they  did  not  know  that 
she  was  ill,  or  else  they  should  have  gone 
to  see  her.  But  they  ought  to  have  known, 
they  must  have  remarked  her  absence, 
and  should  have  inquired  the  reason. 
Listen  to  another  illustration. 

One  fine  sabbath  morning,  a  tidy 
looking  woman,  appeared  at  the  school 
door,  leading  in  a  reluctant  boy,  who 
was  recognized  as  having  been  in  the 
school  sometime  previously.  The  wo- 
man said,  that  she  had  just  found  out 
that  her  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
*'  playing  truant,"  that,  to  cover  his  trans- 
gressions, he  had  told  her,  that  he  had 
been  kept  at  the  school,  and  that  she  had 
believed  that  the  school  had  not  closed 
until  a  late  hour.  That  she  now,  having 
found  out  that  he  had  frequently  ab- 
sented himself,  wished  to  enquire  the 
last  time  when  he  had  been  seen  at 
school.  The  proper  book  was  imme- 
diately referred  to,  and,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  weeping  mother,  and  to  the  shame  of 
the  school,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
once  attended  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it, 
that,  during  that  period,  her  son  Thomas 
had  carried  ©n  such  a  systematic  course 
of  sabbath-breaking  and  falsehood. 

Now,  would  this — could  this  have  oc- 
curred, if  the  teacher  had,  on  the  absence 
of  his  charge  for  two  Sundays,  imme- 
diately called  on  the  parents  to  inquire 
the  reason.  The  boy's  falsehoods  would 
have  been  detected,  and  the  succeeding 
profanity  probably  prevented. 

Now  for  the  good  results  of"  visiting." 
I  make  it  my  constant  practice  to  inquire 
after  my  absentees,  who  are  absent  on 
two  successive  sabbaths.  I  find  that 
it  pleases  the  parents  much.  They  are 
more  careful  that  their  children  come 
regularly,  and  it  gives  me  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  on  them  the  value 
of  the  instruction  afforded  to  their  dear 
children,  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
it  by  an  upright  example  at  home.  One 
day  while  engaged  in  looking  after  my 
"  strayed  lambs,"  I  happened  to  pass 
the  abode  of  a  scholar  belonging  to  a 
fellow-teacher's  class.     This  boy,  I  re- 
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rnembered  not  having  seen  at  the  school 
for  two  or  three  months.  Knowing  that  the 
teacher  never  visited,  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  if /venture  to  inquired  after  the 
wanderer  from  Ids  fold.  I  accordingly, 
tapped  at  the  door.  The  woman  came, 
and  on  my  asking  whether  her  little  boy 
was  at  home,  she  appeared  considerably 
alarmed.  I  saw  that  she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  v'mts.  On  requesting 
to  know  the  reason  of  the  scholar's  ab- 
sence, she  seemed  very  much  astonished, 
and  said,  "  Why,  I  thought  the  school 
was  given  up,  I  wanted  him  at  home, 
and  I  heard  that  Mr. (our  super- 
intendent) had  left,  and  that  the  school 
was  broken  up."  "  Quite  a  mistake,"  I 
said, "  the  school  is  just  where  it  was ;  Mr. 
— —  certainly  did  leave,  but  the  school 
still  goes  on,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
your  little  boy  does  not  come."  *^  Oh, 
very  well,"  was  the  rejoinder,  *'if  the 
school  is  got  together  again,  I'll  send 
him."  *'  Shall  I  see  him  next  Sunday." 
<«  Why,  no  !  I  am  making  him  some 
new  clothes,  and  they  won't  be  quite 
finished ;  but  he  shall  come  the  Sunday 
after."  I  parted,  musing  on  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  visiting  system.  Had 
I  not  applied  to  this  good  woman, 
she  of  course,  would  have  still  credited 
an  absurd  tale  raised  by  some  busy-body, 
from  a  liule  unpleasantness  which  arose 
in  the  school,  and  as  the  proper  teacher 
would  not  have  undeceived  her,  conse- 
quently her  child  would  not  have  re- 
turned. I  might  adduce  many  other 
cases,  but  it  needs  not,  for  with  such 
facts  as  I  have  instanced,  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  absentee  children,  does  not 
require  further  enforcement.  Careless 
teacher^  you  know  not  what  amount  of 
iniquity  and  initiatory  crime  you  are 
permitting,  while  a  little  well-timed  in- 
vestigation might  check  it  in  the  bud. 
Briglilon.                        B.  S.  S.  S. 


MORAL  FEELINGS  AND  HABITS. 

Addressed  to  Teachers.    By  Henry  Dunn. 

Repress  in  every  instance  the  first 
indications  if  an  unfeeling  disposition^ 
especially  when  manifesled  towards  insects 
or  dumb  anijnals.  Captain  Back,  in  his 
recent  narrative  of  the  expedition  in 
search  of  Ross  and  his  companions, 
mentions,  with  a  frankness  very  ho- 
norable to  himself,  a  little  incident,  which 


shows  what  a  powerful  influence  a  hu- 
mane regard  for  the  Ife  even  of  the  most 
insignificant  insect  will  sometimes  ex- 
ercise. The  party  had  encamped  for  the 
night  on  a  spot  were  they  were  tormented 
by  mosquitoes.  To  get  rid  of  the  painful 
nuisance.  Captain  Back  filled  his  tent 
with  smoke,  and  then  swept  the  stupified 
insects  out  at  the  door.  It  was  observed 
that  this  procedure  excited  surprise ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  asked  by  one  of 
the  Indians,  why  he  did  not  act  as  the 
great  captain  (Sir  J.  Franklin)  had  done, 
who,  it  seems,  in  the  overflowing  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  had  been  accustomed 
to  say,  when  tormented  by  tlie  flies,  as 
he  shook  them  off,  "  Let  them  live, — 
there's  room  enough  in  the  world  for  us 
all."  This  regard  for  life  had  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  these  wild 
sons  of  the  forest,  and  had  excited 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  no  exhor- 
tations whatever  could  have  awakened. 
Now  remember,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  particulars,  your  own 
example  will  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
child,  precisely  the  same  position  which 
that  of  the  great  captain  did  in  relation 
to  the  savage. 

Ciiildren  and  all  untutored  per- 
sons, soon  catch  the  spirit  and  imitate 
the  actions  of  those  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate, and  to  wiiom  they  look  up  as 
superiors  ;  hence  tlie  importance  of  al- 
ways acting  on  the  principle,  that  it  is 
better  to  endure  pain  than  to  injlict  it ; 
ever  remembering,  that  to  cultivate  and 
to  exercise  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  of 
love,  is  the  great  c?//ifj/ impressed  in  every 
page  of  Scripture,  and  continually  en- 
forced by  the  example  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  occasional  introduction  before  the 
whole  school  of  an  anecdote  or  story, 
descriptive  of  the  affection  and  tenderness 
frequently  exhibited  by  animals  towards 
each  other,  and  especially  towards  their 
young,  might  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects.  Take  care,  however,  not  to  spoil 
your  story  by  comments  and  reflections 
of  your  own.  Leave  your  auditors  to 
draw  their  own  inference.  Children  are 
in  the  practice  of  moralizing  daily  on 
the  most  common  occurrences  of  life, 
and  are  much  more  likely  to  do  so  on 
a  narrative  of  this  description,  if  left  to 
themselves. 

A  great  point  is  gained,  when  young 
people  are  made  to  feel,  that  710  living 
thing  is  to  be  despised — that  nothing 
is  without  its  use — nothing  without  its 
appropriate  talent  and  excellence. 
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-'''Tis  nature's  law, 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things, 
Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute. 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good— a  spirit  and  pulse  of  good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 
Inseparably  linked." 

Next  to  humanity  to  brutes,  en- 
courage a  constant  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  playmates  J  and  especially  honour 
kindness  done  to  the  weaker  ai)d  more 
defenceless. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  wicked  little  world  in  schools, 
Where  mischiefs  suffered,  and  oppression  rules: 
Where  mild  quiescent  children  oft  endure 
What  a  long  placid  life  shall  fail  to  cure. 

Yon  boy,  behold ! 
How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold  ! 
See  how  he  beats  whom  he  had  just  reviled. 
And  made  rebellious,  that  imploring  child  : 
How  fierce  his  eye,  liow  merciless  his  blows, 
And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows." 

Crabbe. 

Such  practices,  I  know,  are  commonly 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  schools 
for  children  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  it  is 
not  so.  There  are  little  tyrants  in  rags, 
as  well  as  in  '•  purple  and  fine  linen  ;  " 
and  nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  the 
terror  with  which  these  young  monsters 
can  sometimes  inspire  their  victims ;  so 
that  a  child  will  often  endure  for  months, 
or  even  for  years,  a  load  of  exquisite 
misery,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  in- 
curring, by  complaint,  some  threatened 
vengeance,  with  awful  ideas  of  which  the 
tormentor  has  contrived  to  fill  its  excited 
and  morbid  imagination.  The  only  se- 
curity against  this  evil,  is  the  diffusion 
of  such  sentiments  in  favour  of  kindness 
and  love  as  shall  render  this  species  of 
tyranny  impossible. 

Benevolence  may,  however,  and 
ought  to  be  manifested,  even  by  chil- 
dren, in  other  ways  besides  that  of 
kindness  to  schoolfellows.  A  teaclier 
should  take  care,  not  only  that  his  pupils 
sympathize  with  distress,  but  that  the 
emotion  is  followed  by  efforts  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferer;  since,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  emotions  without  corresponding 
conduct,  the  character  is  injured,  and  a 
cold  and  heartless  sentimentality  in- 
duced. Hence  it  is  that  fictitious  tales 
of  sorrow  harden,  instead  of  softening 
the  heart ;  the  moral  emotions  are  un- 
naturally disjoined  from  corresponding 
conduct,  and  selfishness,  instead  of  being 
repressed,  is  cherished.  Children  are 
seldom  unwilUng  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
distress.  One  of  our  teachers  told  me, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  him,  when  any  child  was  kept 
at  home  (through  the  poverty  of  tlie 


parents)  for  want  of  shoes,  or  other 
clothing,  to  mention  the  circumstance  in 
the  school,  and  that  he  never  did  so, 
without  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  shillings 
being  contributed  the  next  day.  Another 
informed  me,  that  in  compliance  with  the 
proposal  of  the  children,  the  boys  bring 
\d.  each  on  the  death  of  the  father  of  any 
one  in  the  school,  which  sum  is  presented 
to  the  widow.  I  could  mention  many 
such  facts,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 
These,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show,  that  it  is  quite  practicable  thus  to 
form  and  to  foster  habits  of  active 
benevolence. 

The  inculcation  of  respect  for 
WOMEN,  is  another  branch  of  civilization, 
to  which,  in  the  education  of  boys,  great 
attention  should  be  paid.  Boys,  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  especially,  are 
very  apt  to  treat  their  mothers  and  sisters 
with  contempt,  merely  as  females.  That 
this  feeling  is  often  occasioned  by  inju- 
dicious, and  generally  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  mothers,  to  make 
boys  the  servants  of  female  branches  of 
the  family,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Against  this,  nature  herself  rebels.  The 
great  point  is  to  make  both  parties  see 
their  true  position,  in  relation  to  each 
other.  There  is  something  so  graceful 
and  beautiful,  in  a  little  sister  looking  up 
to  her  brother  as  to  her  natural  protector, 
while  she,  in  turn,  full  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, finds  Aerhappiness  in  administering 
to  his,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  would  be  on  our  side, 
if  we  did  but  train  them  up,  keeping  the 
distinctive  position,  which  God  intends 
the  sexes  to  occupy  in  relation  to  each 
other,  always  in  view. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think,  how  few 
home  attachments,  how  few  pleasur- 
able associations,  are  connected  with 
the  fire-sides  of  the  English  peasantry. 
In  towns,  where  the  poor  are  constantly 
shifting  their  dwellings,  and  occupying, 
at  best,  inconvenient  habitations,  in 
crowded  courts  and  alleys,  attachment  to 
place  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  still,  even 
here,  there  is  room  for  the  love  of  kin- 
dred. Before,  however,  associations  of 
this  character  can  be  expected  to  exert 
any  considerableinfluence,  a  great  change 
must  take  place,  both  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  education  imparted  to 
the  people. 

In  connexion  with  these  efforts 
to  call  forth  the  gentler  sensibilities  of 
the  mind,  Cherish  a  taste  for  the  simple 
and  the  beautiful.    I  take  it  for  granted 
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that  you  will  devote  a  few  hours,  now 
and  then,  on  a  Saturday,  to  short  pe- 
destrian excursions  into  the  country, 
with  a  few  of  the  elder  boys.  It  would 
be  folly  to  throw  away  the  opportunity 
which  such  rambles  give  for  gaining 
young  hearts.  Seek  then,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  your 
pupils  to  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature.  Show  them  that  the  richest 
enjoyments  are  those  which  are  to  be  had 
"  without  money  and  without  price." 
Endeavour  to  make  them  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Milton's  exquisite  lines  : 

"Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  sheds 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  deu^;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these,  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train." 

I  press  this  the  more,  because  a  sen- 
sibility to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery 
is  not  common  among  the  poor.  It  is 
"  a  late  acquirement  of  civilized  taste." 

By  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
means,  which  it  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularize, you  may  do  much  towards 
forming  a  taste  for  the  kind,  and  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  which,  if  not 
virtue,  is  at  least  highly  favourable  to 
its  cultivation.  I  am  sure  that  these 
powerful  influences,  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate as  they  are  only  to  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  have  been  grievously  neg- 
lected in  elementary  scliools.  If  duly 
cherished,  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
powerfully  subsidiary  in  the  formation 
of  an  amiable  and  elevated  character. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     PARTS     WHICH 

CHILDREN    TAKE    AT    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

From  nearly  the  commencement  of  Sun- 
day schools,  we  believe  it  has  been  usual, 
when  appeals  are  made  to  the  public  for 
support,  to  admit  at  such  times  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  routine  of 
divine  worship.  But  during  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  fasiiion,  in  this  matter, 
has  very  much  changed,  and  tliese 
changes  are  as  marked  between  different 
places  at  the  present  time.  At  the  an- 
nual collection  of  some  schools,  no  re- 
ference is  made  to  them,  save  what 
comes  through  the  medium  of  the  pul- 
pit. This  custom  is  adhered  to  more  in 
large  towns,  and  in  intelligent  congre- 


gations, than  in  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. Hence,  on  such  occasions  in 
these  places,  many  persons  when  they 
attend  as  preachers,  or  to  render  pecu- 
niary assistance,  look  upon  children 
being  brought  forward  to  sing,  &c.  as 
upon  sufferance,  and  pass  it  over  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ignorance  of  the  mana- 
ger, and  the  uncultivated  taste  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Now,  although  we  have  often  had  our 
friendly  feelings  put  to  severe  trial,  on 
such  occasions,  by  witnessing  the  most 
egregious  attempts  to  win  favour  and 
support, — attempts  that  could  only  be 
reciprocated  by  the  most  superficial  ca- 
pabilities of  an  uncultivated  taste,  yet, 
we  confess  we  would  rather  occasionally 
submit  to  have  the  fidgets,  and  be  fain  to 
put  our  face  in  our  hat,  and  sweat  it  out, 
than  have  the  agencies  of  children  en- 
tirely  swept  away  from  a  service  whose 
ostensible  object  is  to  aid  their  interest. 
For  when  the  multitudes  that  come 
crowding  to  the  house  of  God  at  such 
periods,  with  hearts  full  of  the  bright  an- 
ticipations of  hope,  and  whose  joy 
breaks  out  in  smiles  all  over  their  coun- 
tenances, and  sparkles  in  their  eyes,  and 
glistens  in  their  tears,  as  they  gaze  upon 
twenty  or  thirty  little  girls,  neatly  dressed 
in  white,  seated  conspicuously  on  ascend, 
ing  forms,  and  earnestly  plying  their 
sweet  voices  in  carrying  on  some  fa- 
vourite air ;  and  then  one  or  more  of 
them,  getting  up  to  address  the  congre- 
gation according  to  the  usage  of  the 
place,  in  matter  and  style  as  best  their 
instructors  could  furnish, — we  say  while 
blessings  are  being  poured  from  every 
tongue,  on  the  very  attempt  of  the  chil- 
dren to  plead  their  own  cause,  however 
imperfectly,  we  would  not  be  found 
among  their  opponents,  cruelly  obstruct- 
ing their  current  of  joy ;  but  would 
rather  recommend  the  high  and  mighty 
to  relax  a  little  their  dignity,  and  "  con- 
descend to  men,"  and  even  to  children, 
"  of  low  estate." 

But  against  the  warmth  of  this  friendly 
and  apologetical  feeling,  there  are  cold 
and  sweeping  objections  urged.  The 
practice,  it  is  stated,  prematurely  brings 
children  before  the  public,  and  gives 
them  an  unnatural  and  an  unseemly 
prominency,  and  is  the  sure  way  of  I 
making  them  proud  and  bold,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  acquit  themselves  and 
are  applauded.  No  doubt  there  is  both 
truth  and  force  in  the  objection  ;  but  per- 
haps not  quite  enough  to  annihilate  the  \ 
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practice.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
observations  have  extended,  the  ob- 
jection is  not  sustained  by  fact.  Some 
of  the  best  speakers  that  we  have  known 
on  such  occasions,  and  "who  were  the 
most  admired  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquitted  themselves,  have  given  no 
signs  that  the  practice  exercised  any  per- 
nicious influence  over  their  afterlife.  As 
to  what  is  the  best  system  of  early  edu- 
cation, is  a  question  by  no  means  set- 
tled ;  and  there  is  no  intention  here  of 
introducing  the  controversy.  On  the 
point  under  consideration,  however,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  that  commenda- 
tion bestowed  upon  youthful  achieve- 
ments, is  not  so  dangerous  as  some 
persons  imagine.  That  "reward sweetens 
labour,"  is  a  maxim  as  true  in  its  appli- 
cation to  children  as  to  mature  years. 
And,  certainly,  the  elements  of  depravity 
are  less  rife  in  them  than  in  those  of 
riper  age.  The  motives  to  exertion  are 
more  simple  and  less  excited,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  by  pernicious  in- 
fluence. It  is  properly  said  by  a  modern 
writer,  the  child  is  "  stimulated  by  the 
delightful  anticipations  of  honour  and 
success  ;  the  laudable  ambition  thus 
fostered  in  his  breast,  elicits  his  best  en- 
deavours ;  and,  having  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  he  enjoys  the  triumph  of  con- 
scious merit.  By  such  means  the  mind 
i.s  trained  to  honourable  enterprise  ;  and 
even  where  indolence  leaves  little  room 
for  reward,  by  rewarding  that  little,  a 
desire  for  greater  reward  will  be  in- 
duced, and  superior  desert  will  be  the 
consequence."* 

Thus  when  the  chief  piiests  and 
scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  which 
our  Saviour  did,  and  heard  the  children 
crying  in  the  temple  and  saying,  "  Ho- 
sannah  to  the  son  of  David,"  it  is  said, 
"  they  were  sore  displeased."  Our  Sa- 
viour, however,  did  not  participate  in 
their  displeasure.  So  far  from  it,  that 
when  they  asked  him  if  he  observed  this 
prominent  part  which  the  children  took 
in  the  ascription  of  praise  to  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  he  gave  a  sanction  to 
their  proceedings,  by  referring  to  a  pro- 
phecy in  one  of  the  Psalms,  which,  in 
the  public  praises  of  those  children,  was 
receiving  its  accomplishment.  ''  Have 
ye  never  read,"  says  he,  "out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise  ?"  Now  the  peculiar 
views  of  those  teachers  and  patrons  of 

•  Latrobe  on  Education,  p.  75.^ 
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Sunday  schools,  for  which  we  are  now 
saying  a  few  words  by  way  of  defence, 
may  find  some  protection  for  their  anni- 
versaries in  this  decision  of  the  Saviour. 
For  he  commends  the  children's  act  of 
public  praise,  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
them  proud  and  bold.  Doctor  A. 
Clarke,  in  his  notes  on  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  says  that  "  It  was  a  common 
thing  among  the  Jews,  for  the  children 
to  be  employed  in  public  acclamation  ; 
and  thus  they  were  accustomed  to  hail 
their  celebrated  rabbins." 

No,  in  defiance  of  cold  January -like 
prudence,  that  would  lead  the  youthful 
mind  in  a  steril  and  crooked  path,  and 
which  would  hide  from  his  view  the 
bright  blue  sky,  lest  it  should  reveal  to 
him  the  progress  of  his  journey,  we  can- 
not think  it  right  to  withhold  all  the 
light,  life,  and  warmtli  of  public  com- 
mendation. When  we  mark  out  the  in- 
tricately ascending  path  that  leads  to 
Christian  honour,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  the  youth  should  know  that  every 
proper  effort  he  makes  is  a  firm  step, 
from  which  he  may  spring  forward  to  the 
completion  of  his  hopes.  Why,  the 
smiles  and  praises  of  the  people,  at  Sun- 
day school  examinations,  come  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  cliildren  like  the  caressing 
sunshine  and  zephyrs  of  spring  upon  the 
opening  flower.  But  the  hand  of  dis- 
cipline must  not  be  absent.  It  must  be 
constantly  active,  otherwise  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  growth  of  bad  pro- 
pensities; which,  we  know,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  be  like  rank  weeds, 
that  obscure  and  destroy  the  beauty, 
fragrance,  and  life  of  the  flower. 

In  training  the  children  either  to  sing 
or  to  speak,  great  care  should  be  mani- 
fested in  making  them  understand  and 
feel  the  meaning  of  the  composition. 
During  this  exercise  many  a  text  will 
arise  in  the  addresses  and  dialogues,  on 
which  familiar  and  important  sermons 
may  be  preached  to  them  on  their  per- 
sonal, relative,  and  religious  duties, — on 
their  present  privileges  and  future  pros- 
pects, and  the  obligation  they  are  under 
to  Christian  charity,  and  the  distin- 
guishing goodness  of  heaven.  By  so 
doing,  the  words  w  11  not  merely  slip 
from  the  memory  to  the  tongue,  and 
drop  carelessly  before  the  congregation  ; 
but^  having  besn  familiarized  to  their 
understandings  and  feelings,  they  will 
come  forth  to  the  people  with  the  tinge 
of  their  own  characters ;  and  thus  bar- 
riers will  be  erected,  which  will  tend  to 
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prevent  the  entrance  of  those  evils  w^hich 
are  supposed  to  lurk  about  the  practice. 

But  another  objection  is  urged  by 
some  persons,  that  such  proceedings 
are  derogatory  from  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter, interferes  with  the  established 
pulpit  duties,  and  weakens  their  effect; 
besides  being  frivolous  and  temporizing 
means  to  raise  support,  unworthy  of  so 
noble  a  cause. 

That  the  presence  and  efforts  of  the 
children  on  such  occasions  will  gene- 
rally, and  in  many  places  very  mate- 
rially, tend  to  increase  the  collection, 
cannot  but  be  admitted.  This  admis- 
sion certainly  furnishes  an  argument  not 
hastily  to  be  cast  aside.  For  disguise  it 
as  we  may, — with  all  anxiety  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  established  purpose 
of  a  gospel  ministry, — a  good  collection 
at  such  times  stands  out  very  promi- 
nently in  view,  as  an  object  around 
which  our  hopes  cling  with  peculiar  de- 
light. With  a  view  to  this,  the  fitness 
of  the  preacher,  season  of  the  year,  time 
of  the  day,  and  the  various  minor  et 
ceteras  as  auxiliaries,  are  discussed  by 
the  friends  concerned. 

Nor  are  the  efforts  of  the  children  to 
be  regarded  as  so  inappropriate  to  the 
object  in  view.  Childishness  in  children 
is  in  character  ;  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
spake  as  a  child."  These  are  branches 
that  grow  up  very  naturally  out  of  the 
institution ;  and  wave  before  the  people 
in  all  the  fruitfulness,  fragrance,  and 
beauty  of  real  life.  They  appear  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  not  by  proxy,  but 
in  proper  person.  The  object  of  a  mis- 
sionary meeting  would  be  very  much 
promoted  by  having  present  a  native 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  heathen 
world ;  and  not  so  much  because  there 
were  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
reports  of  missions,  but  because  the  in- 
dividual was  one  of  the  identical  class  for 
whose  benefit  the  assistance  of  the  meet- 
ing was  solicited.  And,  indeed,  if  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  littleness,  unbend- 
ing dignity,  and  novelty,  were  to  be  ba- 
nished,— if  everything  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  elevated  principle,  and  uncir- 
cumstantial  propriety,  a  very  great 
abatement  would  be  made  from  the 
attraction  in  support  of  many  insti- 
tutions before  the  Christian  public,  not 
excepting  even  the  regular  ministration 
of  the  word  of  God.  But  it  will  be  un- 
necessary further  to  pursue  this  train  of 
observation,  and  unkind  to  the  reader, 
in  making  his  breast  the  repository  of 


conflicting  opinions,  where  charity  alone 
is  supposed  to  dwell.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
diflference  of  opinion  on  this  custom,  as 
well  as  on  other  branches  of  Christian 
principle,  polity,  and  forms.  Our  pur- 
pose in  these  obs^ervations  is  not  so  much 
to  create  a  new  order  in  the  church,  as 
to  excite  forbearance,  and  give  proper 
efficiency  to  a  custom  already  in  ex- 
istence,— a  custom  which  is  productive 
of  some  real  and  tangible  advantages, 
and  against  which  Scripture,  and  the 
present  temper  of  Christian  society,  can 
bring  no  very  weighty  objections. 

But,  amongst  those  persons  who  think 
it  right  to  press  into  public  the  services 
of  children  at  their  Sunday  school  anni- 
versaries, there  are  several  classes.  Some 
say,  let  them  recite  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  that  ni  which  they  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  remembering  and  under- 
standing, and  which  it  is  the  professed 
object  of  the  school  to  teach.  Others 
say,  let  them  commit  to  memory  a  num- 
ber of  answers  to  questions,  then  pub- 
licly to  be  asked,  in  which  Scripture 
shall  be  embodied,  in  a  striking  and 
familiar  manner.  Again,  others  would 
recommend  the  children  to  deliver  com- 
positions, either  in  prose  or  verse,  into 
which  also  shall  be  infused  religious 
truth,  with  special  references  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  style  and 
manner  that  will  more  directly  touch  the 
spring  of  benevolence,  and  open  wider 
its  channels.  Others  would  dispense 
with  all  these,  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
children's  singing  an  appropriate  hymn 
or  two.  While  in  addition  to  such  ex- 
ercise, others  would  call  out  the  whole  of 
the  scholars  on  some  part  of  the  day, 
and  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cause, 
parade  through  the  neighbourhood,  and 
form  a  circle  in  some  convenient  spot, 
perhaps  a  village  green,  mingle  their 
voices  in  singing  a  hymn  of  praise.  Who, 
while  the  voices  of  scholars,  teachers, 
and  by-standers,  are  raising  with  holy 
emulation  the  theme  to  the  bright  heavens 
above,  that  smiles  upon  the  animated 
scene,  feel  themselves  in  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  conquerors,  and  surrounded  with 
the  songs  and  trophies  of  victory — a  vic- 
tory over  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
sin. 

Now  we  see  no  reason  why  any  or  all 
of  these  means  may  not  be  adopted,  as 
times,  circumstances,  and  opinions  may 
direct. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  think  it 
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should  be  the  habit  of  a  Sunday  school, 
not  only  for  the  scholars  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  from  time  to  time 
to  commit  suitable  portions  of  them  to 
memory.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
that  injunction,  that  it  would  be  equally 
necessary  or  proper,  to  employ  all  the 
time  on  such  occasions  in  reciting  scrip- 
ture. Though  corn  be  considered  the 
staff  of  life,  yet  we  sometimes  present 
it  to  our  visitors  in  a  form  more  inviting 
to  the  eye  and  taste,  than  household  bread. 
As  we  should  be  dissatisfied  at  these 
times  with  the  preacher  who  might  con- 
tent himself  with  simply  reading  the 
scriptures,  without  the  appendage  of  a 
sermon ;  so  we  may  innocently  desire 
the  illustration  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  congregation,  in  other 
forms  by  the  children,  than  the  mere 
recital  of  the  sacred  text. 

Catechetical  modes  of  giving  instruc- 
tion have  generally  been  appreciated  and 
adopted,  by  most  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  and  are  properly  entitled  to 
a  place  at  Sunday  School  Anniversaries. 
DoctorWatts's  Catechism  has  had  a  long, 
extensive,  and  deserved  use.  Latterly, 
catechisms  formed  on  what  is  termed  the 
collective  system,  founded  principally 
upon  Dr.  Watts, — among  which,  Dar- 
ling's occupies  a  distinguished  place, — 
have  in  many  schools  tjecome  popular. 
The  late  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  com- 
piled a  well  digested  and  comprehensive 
catechism,  in  three  parts;  drawn  up,  of 
course,  under  the  influence  of  those 
views  of  Scripture  truth,  entertained  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  of  its 
author,  it  has  had  an  extensive  circu- 
lation amongst  that  body  of  christians. 
And  certainly,  every  Sunday  school 
would  find  this  catechism  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  in  prosecuting  the  great  work  of 
religious  instruction,  especially  amongst 
the  upper  classes.  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  on  these  occasions 
the  catechism  should  be  used  with  some 
restriction,  lest  it  become  heavy  and 
tedious.  For  though  admiration  may 
be  excited  at  the  memories  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  at  a  repository  for  so  much 
valuable  matter,  yet  it  is  too  distant  and 
weak  when  used  alone,  {or  present  eff'ect : 
having  to  do  more  with  the  head  than 
the  heart. 

While  in  some  places,  however,  both 
the  foregoing  methods  are  employed  to 
render  effectual  Sunday  school  sermons, 
M  2 


in  others,  a  decided  preference  is  given 
to  poetical  Addresses  and  Dialogues. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  these 
effusions  are  of  the  most  disjointed  and 
puerile  kind  ;  and  the  execution  or  re- 
cital truly  ridiculous.  In  the  case  of  a 
dialogue  being  recited,  the  most  incon- 
sistent attempts  at  theatrical  display 
have  at  times  been  witnessed.  On  one 
occasion,  the  well  known  piece  of 
"  Justice  and  mercy "  was  to  be  re- 
peated. Characteristic  dresses,  swords, 
and  all  the  forms  which  the  lowest  taste 
of  a  country  player  could  dictate,  were 
provided.  But  the  better  sense  of  the 
preacher,  with  that  of  other  judicious 
friends,  led  them  to  interpose  their  au- 
thority, and  thus  the  farce  was  nipt  in 
the  bud.  But  something  approaching  to 
this  is  occasionally  attempted,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  by  thus  aping  dis- 
tinguished characters  and  events,  they 
are  thereby  coramendably  pleasing  the 
audience.  But  even  where  taste  and 
ability  are  displayed— however  admis- 
sible it  might  be  in  a  day  school  for  the 
scholars  to  assume  characters,  as  in  the 
getting  up  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
Sacred  Dramas,  and  other  works  of  that 
class,  for  the  trial  of  their  skill,  and  the 
entertainment  of  their  friends — it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  an  institution  in 
so  close  an  alliance  with  religion  ;  and 
more  especially  so,  at  a  time  set  apart 
for  divine  worship.  It  seems  quite  out 
of  the  way  for  the  children  so  situated, 
to  personate  the  hero,  the  philosopher, 
or  governor  ;  much  more  still,  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  Deity.  Such  a 
course  is  equally  repugnant  to  genuine 
piety  and  good  taste. 

It  would  not  follow,  notwithstanding, 
that  all  didactic  and  descriptive  com- 
positions would  be  entirely  unsuitable  to 
the  tongue  of  children, — even  were 
they  of  a  superior  order,  provided  they 
did  not  labour  to  establish  the  deception 
that  they  were  their  own.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  children  should  appear 
in  their  own  character.  The  matter,  in 
its  statements,  inquiries,  references,  and 
desires,  should  be  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  lie  within  the  circle  of 
childish  knowledge ;  and  the  language 
such  as  children  might  be  supposed  to 
use,  under  the  excitement  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  occasion.  The  action  of 
the  children  when  speaking,  is  often 
misplaced  and  too  violent.  A  slight 
motion  of  the  hand,  the  head,  the  eyes, 
or  the  whole  body  may  sometimes  be 
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proper,  as  the  run  of  the  composition 
may  suggest,  but  better  have  too  little 
than  too  much  ;  so  much  the  more,  as 
a  countryman  would  appear  better  in 
his  own  dress,  than  in  one  taken  from 
the  wardrobe  of  a  dandy. 

The  management  of  the  voice  is  de- 
serving of  more  attention  than  it  usually 
obtains.  If  the  child  has  but  strength 
of  lungs  sufficient  to  maintain  a  monoto- 
nous sing-song  at  an  elevated  pitch, 
many  applaud  the  performance.  Much 
music,  pleasure,  and  effect,  might  be 
produced  by  a  little  judicious  attention 
to  the  cadence  and  quality  of  tone,  as 
required  by  the  tenderness  and  strength 
of  the  piece  ;  and  especially  in  a  dialogue, 
where  question  and  answer  frequently 
occur. 

To  train  the  children  in  the  attributes 
of  good  speaking,  is  no  easy  task.  It 
requires  considerable  skill  and  patience 
in  the  instructor;  and  a  tact  and  dis- 
position in  the  speaker,  not  always  to  be 
found.  Well,  but  we  occasionally  hear, 
at  such  interesting  seasons,  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  children.  "  How  in- 
consistently those  children  dress  ;  -  they 
the  objects  of  charity  1  all  arrayed  in 
white !  aye,  and  as  white  as  any  lady's 
dress  in  the  land  ;  and  every  part,  from 
top  to  toe,  as  neat  a  fit  as  hands  and 
pins  can  make  them.  We  had  rather 
see  them  in  rags,  or  at  least  in  their  every 
day  clothes,  and  then  they  would  look 
like  objects  of  charity."  Such  are  the 
opinions  of  some  good  folks,  who  would 
have  all  the  circumstances  and  appear- 
ances,— means  and  efforts, — public  and 
private  transactions  of  life,  jointed  and 
dovetailed  together,  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  square  and  rule.  Now,  although 
we  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  de- 
nounce all  finerxf  and  fashionable  deco- 
ration, yet  our  feelings  and  sentiments 
will  not  allow  us  to  adopt  such  dry, 
rigid,  rules  for  the  occasion.  A  little 
elasticity  here  will  not,  we  think,  en- 
danger the  bond  of  social  happiness,  or 
excite  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  those 
persons  who  wish  to  see  the  children 
innocently  gratified  ;  or  induce  in  the 
children  a  desire  for  further  and  un- 
lawful indulgence.  The  indulgence  they 
know  is  special.  It  is  an  elevated,  green, 
sunny  spot,  in  their  day  of  life.  And 
there  is  no  deception  in  i\\Q\v appearance  ; 
we  know  they  are  poor  children.  We 
admit  it  to  be  very  likely  their  present 
pretty  appearance  has  cost  them  many 


an  anxious  thought  and  contrivance ;  and 
their  parents  more  or  less  of  effort  and 
expense  ;  and  as  a  dernier  resort  in  some 
cases,  have  employed  the  credit  of  friend- 
ship to  borrow,  when  financial  means 
have  failed  to  purchase.  Be  it  so,  this 
is  the  children's  reward  ;  and  to  them  a 
rich  reward.  Time  will  not  let  them 
enjoy  it  long.  Let  the  cynic  say  what 
he  will,  for  ourselves  we  cannot  help 
being  pleased  with  pleasing  sights.  It  is 
true,  there  is  often  alloy  mixed  up  with 
the  pleasure,  when  beholding  a  scene 
like  this ; — the  fear,  that  some  of  these 
interesting  little  creatures  are  often  the 
subjects  of  cruel  privations  and  various 
sorrows,  and  are  exposed  to  dark  and 
insidious  temptation,  which  may  ulti- 
mately effect  their  ruin  ;  —thus  forming 
in  the  beholder's  mind  a  strong  contrast 
with  their  present  interesting  position, 
and  throwing  a  deep  shadow  around  the 
brilliant  picture.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
withstand  the  impression,  (though  of 
course  it  may  be  as  childish  as  the  chil- 
dren we  are  writing  about)  that  their  lily 
white  figures  furnish  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  christian  purity,  and  bear  some 
distant  resemblance  to  the  angels  before 
the  throne  of  God,  as  twenty  or  thirty  of 
them  are  standing  up  and  exerting  their 
sweet  harmonious  voices  in  singing  some 
appropriate  hymn  ; — perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Tune,  O  Lox-d  !  our  hearts  and  voices, 
Tune  them  for  a  song  of  praise  ; 

Every  pious  heart  rejoices 
In  thy  rich  <nsplay  of  grace, 
To  poor  ciiildren, 

Who  are  ijow  a  favoured  race." 

Now  certainly  the  impressions  made 
upon  our  feelings  and  sentiments,  on 
beholding  a  scene  like  this,  are  pure, 
harmonious  and  lasting, — such,  indeed, 
as  we  would  always  wish  to  cherish, 
when  we  part  with  a  friendly  reader. 


THE  CLAIMS    OF  OUR    JUNIOR  SCHOLARS. 

Our  "junior  scholars"  have  claims 
upon  us  whicli  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
and  forget.  The  bias  the  mind  receives 
at  a  very  early  period  often  determines 
its  character  through  life.  The  impres- 
sions thus  early  taken  are  often  received 
readily,  implanted  deeply,  and  retained 
so  forcibly  that  tliey  cannot  afterwards 
be  eradicated.  Our  young  scholars  are 
forming  for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is 
a  fact  that  their  destiny  is  now  piece  by 
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piece  being  modelled,  their  prospects  in 
this  world  and  the  next  being  laid  out. 
What  momentous  duties  then  devolve 
upon  Sunday  school  teachers !  They 
are  only  under  your  care  perhaps  four 
or  five  hours  in  the  week,  it  is  therefore 
exceedingly  important  that  none  of  the 
time  should  be  wasted.  Is  it  not  then 
to  be  lamented  that  our  younger  scholars 
are  so  seldom  considered  in  the  selection, 
so  little  interested  in  the  examination, 
and  so  little  benefitted  by  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject?  Sunday  school 
teachers  are  well  aware  that  their 
younger  scholars  gain  little,  if  any  bene- 
fit, from  the  subjects,  and  they  are  sorry 
it  is  so ;  and  very  often  the  question  is 
proposed — Hoiu  can  we  interest  our 
younger  scholars  in  the  subjects  ? 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  should 
not  disdain  to  study  the  undeveloped 
mind,  to  lay  hold  of  the  tangible  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  lead 
the  child  by  it.  A  very  superficial  con- 
sideration of  a  child's  mind  would  dis- 
cover certain  principles  which  might 
easily  be  called  into  operation,  by  which 
the  child  might  be  interested,  and  having 
excited  an  interest,  the  instructor  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  he  requires  to 
do  that  child  good.  One  of  these  facul- 
ties is  curiosity.  Children  are  prover- 
bially inquisitive,  constantly  seeing  things 
calculated  to  excite  their  wonder  ;  igno- 
rant of  most  things,  curiosity  is  a  grand 
characteristic  of  their  class,  and  the 
teacher  ought  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  suppose  we 
take  a  part  of  the  history  of  David.  The 
teacher  tells  his  young  pupils  of  a  good 
boy  in  a  very  large  field,  without  any 
houses  or  people  near,  taking  care  of 
sheep ;  of  a  grisly  bear  coming  to  de- 
vour him,  and  of  his  slaying  the  bear. 
I  know  this  is  a  very  simple  narrative, 
but  I  have  supposed  the  teacher  wishing 
his  young  pupils  to  understand  him,  and 
therefore  translating  it  into  childrens 
language.  lie  tells  the  children  this, 
and  curiosity  is  awakened,  interest  is 
excited,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good  is  afforded ;  nay,  the  sparkling  eye 
and  the  attentive  ear,  amply  repay 
the  ingenuity  exercised,  if  the  pleasure, 
resulting  from  the  mere  exercise  of  that 
ingenuity,  is  not  a  full  and  adequate 
recompense. 

Children  are  not  abstract  philosophers ; 
a  simple  tale,  an  animated  comparison, 
a  sprightly  figure,  a  pretty  description, 
all  charm  and  interest  them.    My  fellow 


teachers  would  do  well  to  remember  this  ; 
to  do  them  good  is  your  desire,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  first  interesting  them. 
This  is  a  work  which  the  superintendent 
cannot  perform  ;  the  examiner  is  impo- 
tent to  accomplish ;  it  must  be  done  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  If  the  children 
have  learnt  well  the  subject  in  the  class 
they  will  pay  attention  to,  and  feel  in- 
terested in,  the  examination.  But  the 
person  who  examines,  should  be  very 
careful  to  address  them  in  language  they 
understand,  or  else,  tired  of  listening  to 
what  they  cannot  comprehend,  listless- 
ness  will  follow  inattention,  and  disorder 
among  the  children,  will  be  the  legitimate 
effect  of  the  neglect  of  the  examiner. 

Subjects  should  be  selected  which  they 
can  feel  interest  in.  The  younger  ones 
are  but  seldom  considered  in  the  choos- 
ing of  the  subjects — this  should  not  be 
so  ;  by  this  a  very  great  additional  task 
is  imposed  upon  the  teachers  in  their 
classes,  and  many  are  disheartened  from 
laudable  effort  from  the  very  difficulty 
of  conveying  to  their  scholars  any  idea 
whatever  of  the  injudiciously  chosen 
subject.  The  Bible  abounds  with  sim- 
ple narratives  which  all  would  feel 
interested  in,  and  which,  without  forcing 
them  to  teach  lessons  they  were  never 
intended  to  convey,  afford  very  many 
valuable  religious  observations  simple  in 
character,  and  holy  in  kind. 

I  know  my  observations  may  seem 
very  common-place,  but  if  they  cause 
only  one  teacher  to  think/or  himself  on 
the  claims  of  our  junior  scholars,  my 
labor  will  not  be  lost.  Cato. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL   ANECDOTE. 

Little  Henry  and  his  Prayers, 

An  infant  boy,  between  three  and 
four  years,  went  with  his  sister  to  the 
village  Sunday  school,  where  he  learned 
the  usual  rudiments  of  infant  education, 
and  was  remarkably  meek  and  docile, 
although  he  did  not  manifest  any 
unusual  precocity  for  his  age.  One  day 
in  harvest  time  he  appeared  poorly,  but 
as  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  out  with 
his  sister,  gathering  blackberries,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  any  thing  of  a  serious 
nature  ailed  him.  He  became,  however, 
so  ill  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  that  his 
sister  brought  him  home  in  her  arms, 
and  undressed  him  in  order  to  put  him 
to  bed.    "  Hear  me,  Lizzy,  my  prayers 
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first,  and  my  hymn."  His  sister  was 
surprised,  as  it  was  not  the  hour  at  which 
he  generally  said  his  prayers,  but  she 
put  him  on  his  knees,  and  he  repeated 
them.  An  hour  afterwards,  he  said, 
*'  Lizzy,  take  me  out  of  bed,  I  am  so  ill 
you  can't  think,  and  I  want  to  say  my 
prayers  again.''  She  did  so,  and  placed 
him  as  before  on  her  lap.  He  began 
the  Lord's  prayer,  but  died  before  he 
had  made  an  end  of  repeating  it.  This 
sense  of  the  importance  of  prayer  so 
deeply  rooted  in  little  Henry's  infant 
mind,  must  have  arisen  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  at  Sunday  school. 
Young  children  often  understand  spi- 
ritual things,  better  than  their  teachers 
think  they  do,  although  by  reason  of 
their  tender  age,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  clothe  their  feelings  in  words.  S. 

THE    POET   COWPER's    OPINION    OF 
SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  a  letter  of  Cowper's,  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  pranks  of  the  boys  in 
Olney,  who  had  pelted  his  windows  with 
mud,  the  poet  says,  "It  will  be  well  if 
the  Sunday  school  may  civilize  them  to 
a  taste  for  more  refined  amusements." 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  this  result 
is  not  always  gained  by  a  Sunday  school 
education.  The  conduct  of  boys  at  and 
after  the  closing  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  is  sometimes  such  as  gives  but 
poor  evidence  of  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion. But  it  must  be  an  axiom  of  the 
system,  that  any  habitual  disorder  of  a 
school,  either  in  or  out  cf  the  school- 
room, on  the  Sabbath-day,  is  proof  of 
the  want  of  good  discipline  and  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  teachers.  Prejudices 
have  been  created  against  the  whole 
institution  by  the  tumult  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  dismission  of  a  school.  Per- 
haps some  schools  in  all  our  cities  need 
a  hint  on  this  subject. — American  Sunday 
School  Jow'nal. 


KNOWLEDGE    FAVOURABLE    TO    TRUE 
RELIGION. 

A  PURE  and  true  religion  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  greatest  expansion  which 
the  understanding  can  receive  by  the 
study  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  The 
more  widely  science  is  diffused,  the 
better  will  the  Author  of  all  things  be 
known,  and  the  less  will  the  people  be 
"  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." — Lord 
Brougham. 


liXt\S\m, 


Biblical  Topography:  Lectures  on  the 
Position  and  Character  of  the  Places 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
with  Maps.  By  Samuel  Bansom, 
Classical  and  Hebrew  Tutor  of  Hack- 
ney College^.  With  a  Preface  by 
John  Han^is,  D.D.  Theological  Tutor 
of  Cheshunt  College.  London.   Ward. 

What  Dr.  Harris  has  prefaced,  we 
need  hardly  review,  either  to  criticise  or 
commend.  Indeed,  we  would  not,  were 
his  preface  known  to  our  readers,  or 
could  they  find  it  apart  from  the  book : 
for,  in  that  case,  they  would  have  read 
the  book  before  our  review  could  reach 
them,  and  thus  been  prepared  to  judge 
our  judgment,  and  criticise  our  criti- 
cisms. We  meet  our  readers,  however, 
just  as  Mr.  Ransom's  work  found  us, 
with  some  definite,  and  more  desultory, 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land;  or  just 
able  to  thread  in  thought  the  mazes 
of  the  march  of  the  church  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  trace  the  tabernacling 
of  Christ  in  Judea,  and  to  guess  the 
directions  in  which  the  apostles  bore  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  from  Jerusalem, 
far  hence  amongst  the  Gentiles.  This 
knowledge  of  sacred  topography,  al- 
though not  perfect,  we  have  found  to  be 
very  useful,  both  whilst  teaching  and 
addressing  Sunday  schools.  It  has  often 
enabled  us  to  rally  the  attention  of  the 
young  when  their  interest  has  been 
flagging,  and  to  fix  an  idea  which  had 
evidently  struck  them  powerfully,  by 
identifying  it  with  the  name  or  image  of 
some  mountain,  river,  or  city. 

But  we  need  not  explain  our  secret 
nor  our  process  on  this  subject,  to  either 
superintendents  or  teachers.  They  know, 
experimentally,  how  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  juvenile  attention  depend  upon  the 
light  of  the  moon  which  rules  them. 
What  we  want  to  bring  under  the  special 
notice  of  our  readers  is,  the  happy 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Ransom's  Sacred 
Topography ;  which  is  at  once  equally 
scriptural  and  historical.  Its  character 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  own  pro- 
fessorship,— classical  and  Hebraic.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this,  that  his  book  is 
encumbered  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin;  but  that  it  enables  the  reader  to 
see  at  once  the  "  men  of  renown," 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  whose 
names  have  given  distinction  to  the  high 
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places,  and  the  holy  ground,  of  scriptural  j 
geography.  The  "  holy  men  of  God," 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  are  made  to 
pass  in  succession  before  us,  over  all  the 
signal  spots  where  they  either  met  or 
followed  each  other;  and  thus  a  twofold 
historic  interest  is  given  to  all  such 
places,  and  they  are  many ! 

Mr.  Ransom  has  managed  this  point 
the  more  effectually,  because  his  sketches 
were  prepared  for  lectures  to  the  students 
in  Hackney  College,  and  thus  had  to  be 
graphic  as  well  as  grave;  and  somewhat 
popular  as  well  as  really  learned:  for 
academic  classes,  not  less  than  Bible 
classes,  require  some  interest  thrown 
around  their  studies. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the 
work  before  us.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  it  is,  that  it  glances  at  every 
thing  which  seems  to  affect  the  t}mth  of 
the  Mosaic  records  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  whilst  depicting  the  "  antedilu- 
vian countries,"  and  the  "  countries  pos- 
sessed by  Noah  and  his  immediate 
descendants."  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hansom,  without  being  either  elaborate 
or  superficial,  often  concentrates  in  a 
page  or  two,  the  light  of  several  volumes 
which  both  tried  and  tired  even  our 
patience.  His  Lectures  on  the  Literature, 
Polity,  and  Destiny  of  Canaan  also,  are 
the  clotted-cream  of  many  a  theological 
dairy.  Our  Devonshire  readers,  and  all 
who  have  tasted  Devonshire  cream,  will 
understand  that  we  mean  any  thing  but 
"  heavy^^  by  this  phrase.  If  any,  iiow- 
ever,  do  not  understand  us  aright,  we 
quote  for  their  benefit  Dr.  Harris's 
opinion  on  the  point — '^  The  value  of  the 
work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  chap- 
ters on  Hebrew  Literature,  and  on  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  Pref.p.  12. 
In  schools,  and  in  families,  and  even  in 
closets,  we  predict  for  this  beautiful  and 
cheap  book,  a  wide  and  warm  welcome. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

1.  Daily  Lesson  Book.  24 mo.  j}}).  24. 

2.  Daily  Lesson  Book.  IQnio.  pp.  108. 

3.  Daily  Lesson  Book.  V2mo.  pp.  192. 

By    H,   Dunn   and    J.   T.  Crossley. 
Hamilton  and  Co.     London^  1840. 

In  school  books  designed  for  teaching 
reading,  and  developing  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  young,  too  much  regard 
has  hitherto  been  manifested  te  provide 


such  in  which  sound  has  been  preferred 
to  sense ;  and  the  graduation  of  letters 
and  words,  to  the  more  natural  plan  of 
presenting  such  as,  from  their  common 
use  by  children,  do  not  lie  as  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  their  progress  in 
learning.     Our  knowledge  of  education, 
both  from  the  study  of  its  principles  and 
the  witness   of  its    practice,  fully  con- 
vinces us  that  there  is  not  a  more  diffi- 
cult department  of  education  than  that 
of  giving   instruction  in    reading ;    and 
still  more  difficult  is  the  effort  to  train 
the  thoughts  of  children,  so  as  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  rather  than  the  words 
they  read.     The  time  occupied  in  this 
branch  alone  in  most  schools  is  consi- 
derable, and  yet  how  very  few  correct, 
fluent,  and  emphatic  readers  are  to  be 
met  with.     Some  of  the  most  forward 
scholars,  after  encountering  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery,  learn  to  read   words  dis- 
tinctly, but  without  any  expression  of 
their   proper   sense;    others  read  more 
rapidly,  but  with  considerable  confusion  ; 
others  again,  who  might,  under  proper 
care,    have   become  goocj    readers,   yet 
from  the  false  taste  of  their  instructors, 
express  words,  and  turn  sentences  in  so 
pedantic  a  manner,   as  to  render  their 
reading  completely  ridiculous.  And  why, 
in  the  present  age,  after  all  the  boasted  im- 
provements in  education,  do  complaints 
like  these  exist  in  most  schools  ?  Is  it  not 
because  that  which  ought  to  be  natural, 
is   still   too  artificial!    Artificial  means 
stunt  the  growth  of  mind,  whilst  those 
which  are  natural  have  a  reverse  tendency. 
In  offering  these  observations,  we  feel  no 
sympathy   with  those    individuals   who 
imagine   that  early   education   may  be 
successfully  pursued  by  methods  of  an 
entirely  playful  description  ;  such  would 
go  to   the    opposite   extreme.     We  are 
fully  aware  that  solid  learning  is  not  to 
be  obtained  without  labor,  but  how  has 
that  labor  been  increased    by  the  con- 
striction  of  words,  sounds,  notes,  and 
rules, 

"  Those  tedious  recipes  of  schools;" 

when  the  aim  ought  to  have  been  so  to 
adapt  the  lessons  to  children,  as  to  make 
them  just  fit  on  to  their  present  know- 
ledge. This  is  the  most  natural  method 
of  advancement,  and  the  method  which 
so  generally  obtains  throughout  society, 
that  it  is  followed  in  every  thing  but 
education.  No  carpenter  would  attempt 
to  fasten  a  weighty  board  to  a  frail  lath  ; 
nor  would  a  mariner  employ  a  bower 
anchor  to  moor  a  boat.    Similar  incon- 


young  in  learning  psalm  and  hynnn  tunes. 
It  has  also  another  recommendation,  that 
of  being  very  cheap,  containing  one 
hundred  popular  tunes  for  half-a-crown. 
It  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  its 
harmonies  are  appropriate  and  well 
arranged . 


Hj/mns.  Dialogues,  and  Addresses  for 
Sunday  School  Anniversaries,  with 
observations  on  the  parts  which  chil- 
dren take  on  such  occasions. 
Bj/  Thomas  Hirst.  18 wo.  pp.  70. 
Hamilton,  London :  Deurden,  Not- 
tingham,  1839. 
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gruous  appliances,  however,  are  constant- 
ly made  in  education,  to  the  great 
oppression  of  children's  minds,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  teacher's  hopes. 

The  great  tact  of  an  educator  is  to 
ascertain  the  present  knowledge  of  his 
scholars,  and  to  lead  them  onward  by 
gradual  steps,  to  the  attainment  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  school  professes 
to  impart.  The  educator  should  keep  in 
mind  the  extent  of  the  children's  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  extent  of  their  ideas. 
Words  are  of  little  value  to  any  persons, 
and  especially  are  they  valueless  to 
children,  except  as  tlie  representatives  of 
ideas.  Children  are  remarkably  fond  of 
acquiring  new  ideas,  but  the  acquisition 
of  new  and  unexplained  words,  is  too 
abstract  an  exercise  for  them  to  pursue 
without  great  revolts  of  the  mind. 
Hence  the  communication  of  correct 
ideas,  and  the  clear  explanation  of  words 
and  their  uses,  is  the  prime  business  of 
the  educator. 

In  looking  over  the  elementary  books 
before  us,  we  observe  that  their  arrange- 
ment is  so  contrived  as  to  ensure  the 
gradation  of  instruction  which  we  have 
advocated  ;  that  their  adaptation  to  read- 
ing,   analysis,    and    interrogation,     are 
calculated   to    fix    the  attention  of   the 
scholars,  to  secure  the  just  conception 
of  natural  objects,  and  the  right  impres- 
sion of  moral  and  religious  obligations.  \ 
The  well-known  names  and  public  esti-  I 
mation   of  the  authors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  contents  of  these  new 
school  books ;   and  we  can  only  add  our 
testimony  in  favor  of  their  being  admi-  j 
rably  fitted  to  aid  scholars  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  correctness,  fluency,  and  proper 
expression   in  reading,  and  also  in  the 
attainment  of  a  good  understanding  of 
what  they   are  taught,  not  only  by  the 
practice  of  reading  and  the  answering  of 
interrogations,  but  likewise  by  the  use 
of  simultaneous  instruction  and  exami- 
nation :    and  we  cheerfully  and  heartily 
recommend    them    for   adoption   in   all 
schools   designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  juvenile  population  of  this  country. 


Sacred  Harmony  ;  a  selection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymn  Tunes,  arranged  for  three 
voices.  R.  Davis,  60,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

This  lesson  book  for  singing,  is  the 
most  convenient  and  useful  that  we  have 
hitherto  met  with,  for  the  practice  of  the 


We  have  only  recently  had  our  attention 
drawn  to  this  small  volume  of  metrical 
pieces.     The   ingenious  author  appears 
to  be  a  person  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  Sunday  school  spirit,  and  fully  un- 
derstands the   precise   objects  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  system.  From  experience 
he    is    convinced    that,   like  affairs    of 
greater  moment,  Sunday  schools  require 
some  popular  expedients  to  be  adopted 
in    order  to   sustain   and    promote    the 
cause.     In   many  schools  it    has    been 
usual,  on  certain  occasions  once  a  year, 
for  the  children  to  undergo  a  public  ex- 
amination, at  which  time  various  recita- 
tions   have   been  given    by    the    more 
forward  scholars,  as  an  additional  means 
of  winning  public  favor.     With  a  ready 
talent   for  the  busmess,  Mr.  Hirst   has 
therefore  composed  a  small  collection  of 
pieces  for  recitation  at  these  anniversary 
festivals,  and  he  now  presents  his  volume 
for  the  acceptance  of  his  associates  in 
the    good  work.     There   are  altogether 
twenty-two  hymns,  dialogues,  and  ad- 
dresses contained  in  the  volume,  and  a 
specimen    of    the   latter  is  given   in    a 
succeeding    column.     To   the  work   is 
appended    some   shrewd    and    sensible 
j  observations    on    the  general  subject  of 
I  Sunday    school   anniversaries,   and    the 
part  which  children  are  called  upon  to 
sustain  in  them,  which   we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  transfer  to  a  foregoing  page 
of   our  present  number  (col.  295),   by 
which  the  author  will  have  the  certainty 
of  his  remarks  being  brought  under  the 
notice  of  some  thousands  of  his  coadju- 
tors.    The  author  has  acquitted  himself 
of  the  task  very  cleverly,  and  (cordially 
recommending  his  performance   to   the 
favorable  regard  of  our  readers,)  we  sub- 
join his  own  apology  for  publication :  — 
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"Such  is  the  parental  tenderness  of 
an  author  for  his  dear  offspring,  that — 
though  in  reality  they  are  devoid  of  all 
charm  and  accomplishments  necessary 
for  fashionable,  or  even  ordinary  society, 
— and  indeed  so  awkwardly  countrified, 
imbecile,  dwarfish,  and  truly  ugly,  as 
hardly  to  be  trusted  from  home, — yet  he 
cannot  but  be  solicitous  for  their  welfare, 
when  casting  a  last  look  upon  them,  as 
they  are  taking  their  first,  and  final  de- 
parture into  the  wide  world.  In  the 
intensity  of  that  gaze,  iinthought-of  ex- 
cellence crowds  into  his  view;  and  he 
fancies,  and  says,  a  number  of  pretty 
things  in  their  favor;  excellencies  which 
nobody  else  can  see  but  himself;  and 
why  ?  Ask  his  parental  feelings,  and  at 
once  the  secret  is  out — because  tlie 
urchins  are  his  own.''* 


The  Shield  of  Dissent;  or  Dissent  in 
its  Bearings  on  Legislation,  especially 
on  the  "  Lord's  Day,*'  National  Edu- 
cation, Public  Documents,  Religious 
Taxation,  SjC,  with  Strictures  on  Dr. 
Browns  Work  on  Tribute.  By 
Edward  Swaine.  12;no.  pp.  148. 
J.  Snow,  London. 

There  is  a  chapter  upon  "National 
Education''  in  the  present  work,  which 
places  the  subject  upon  a  very  reasonable 
basis,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  concen- 
trate those  opinions  which  the  great  body 
of  nonconformists  in  this  country  might 
be  expected  to  hold.  We  earnestly 
direct  the  attention  of  our  Dissenting 
readers  to  this  chapter,  as  forming  an 
admirable  summary  of  their  views  on 
the  great  question  of  national  education. 
The  other  portions  of  this  work  are  re- 
plete with  very  temperate  but  forcible 
arguments.  The  author  carries  a  shield, 
but  wears  no  sword. 


MUlliqttxte. 


Extracts  from  Holy  Writ,  and  Various 
Authors,  intended  as  helps  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  principally  jar  Soldiers  and 
Seaman.  Bq  Capt.  Sir  Nesbit  J. 
Willoughby,  R.N.^C.B—K.C.H.  pp. 
198. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  cabinet  of 
the  choicest  gems,  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  interspersed  with  admirable 
selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent 
Christian  authors.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
humble  sinners,  and  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence, hope,  and  charity  of  holiness  in 
Christ. 


ANECDOTES    OF   THE    CHILDREN    OF 
Bins.     HEMANS. 

Any  circumstances  respecting  the  personal 
character,  or  domestic  history  of  so  distin- 
guished a  writer  as  the  late  Mrs.  Ilemans, 
must  be  interesting,  when  it  is  considered 
that  she  departed  under  the  influence  of  the 
faith  and  the  hope  of  Christianity.  The 
writer,  then,  feels  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  readers  of  the  Teachers' 
Magazine,  the  following  beautiful  and 
touching  incidents,  with  regard  to  the 
children  of  the  gifted  poetess,  whose  spirit, 
we  trust,  now 

"  Drinks  in,  beside  the  eternal  throne. 
Bliss  eveilasting-  and  unknown." 

W  hen  Mrs.  Hemans  lost  her  dear  mother, 
to  whom  she  was  most  ardently  attached, 
one  circumstance  occurred  on  which  she 
loved  to  dwell,  as  having  afforded  her  a 
bright  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  her  affliction.  On  the  evening  of  her 
mother's  death,  January  lllh,  1827,  after 
protracted  watching,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
sick-chamber,  she  went  down,  for  a  time, 
to  solace  her  oppressed  spirit  with  the  looks 
and  voices  of  her  children.  She  found  them 
all  sitting  hushed  and  awe-struck  around 
the  fire.  They  looked  at  her  sad  face  with 
sorrowful  wonder,  and  her  little  George 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  read  her  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible.  "  He  was  sure,''  he  said, 
"  that  it  would  do  her  good."  Most  tender- 
ly was  this  recorded  in  the  heart  of  his 
mother,  who  thus  saw  fulfilled  her  birth- 
day exhortation  to  him. 

*'  Yet,  ere  the  cares  of  life  lie  dim 

On  Ihy  young  spirit's  wings; 
Now,  in  ihy  morn,  forget  not  him. 

From  whom  each  pure  thought  springs. 

"So,  in  the  onward  vale  of  tears. 

Where'er  thy  path  may  be. 
When  strength  hath  bow'd  to  evil  years. 

He  will  remember  thee." 

Charles  Hemans,  then  eight  years  old, 
was  sitting  by  his  mamma,  reading  War- 
ton's  "  Death-Bed  Scenes,''  with  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  One  of  the  narra- 
tives is  termed,  "  The  Atheist,''  and,  on 
his  mother  explaining  to  him  what  the 
word  atheist  meant,  which  he  did  not  know, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, "  not  believe  in  a  God,  mamma,  who 
does  he  expect  made  the  world,  and  his 
own  body?"  These  little  trai(s  awaken  to 
remembrance  a  stanza  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Anecdotes  for  Fathers." 

"  O  dearest,  dearest  boy,  my  heart 
For  better  lore  wouid  seldom  yearn; 

Could  I  but  reach  the  hundredth  jiart 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

Mrs.  Hemans  had  been  reading,  on  one 
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occasion,   to   a  dear   child  of  hers,  aged 
eleven  years,  Lord    Byron's   magnificent 
address  to  the  Sea, 
*'Roll  on  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll." 

He  listened  in  almost  breathless  attention, 
and  exclaimed,  the  moment  his  mamma 
had  finished  it,  "  It  is  very  grand,  indeed  : 
but  how  much  finer  it  vi'ould  have  been, 
mamma,  if  he  had  said  at  the  close,  that 
God  had  measured  out  all  these  waters 
with  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  "  I  could  not 
help,"  said  she,  "  being  struck  with  the  true 
wisdom  thus  embodied  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood."  These  are  beautiful  features 
in  connexion  with  childhood,  and  we  con- 
sider that  they  must  be  regarded  as  deeply 
interesting  by  every  enlightened  and  devout 
mind. 

Peiersfield,  T.  W 


PRESENTS    TO    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

On  Sunday,  March  15th,  the  teachers  of 
North  Street  Sunday  School,  Lock's  Fields, 
Walworth,  presented  their  superintendent 
with  a  quarto  edition  of  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance, superbly  bound  in  purple  Turkey 
Morocco,  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for 
his  eleven  years'  service  among  them. 
Within  the  cover,  in  gilt  letters,  was  the 
following  inscription — "  Presented  by  the 
teachers  of  North  Street  Sunday  School, 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Carter,  as  their  beloved 
superintendent,  March  15,  1840." 

Last  Christmas-day,  during  the  recital 
by  a  number  of  the  children  educated  in 
the  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Independent  chapel.  Every  Street,  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  the  Rev.  J.  Wheeldon  pre- 
sented  the  worthy  superintendent,  Mu. 
KiRKHAM,  in  the  name  of  the  teachers, 
with  a  handsomely  bound  pica  Bible, 
crown  4to.  and  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns.  The 
Bible  bears  the  following  inscription,  in 
gilt  letters  : — *'  This  Sacred  Volume,  with 
Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Kirkham,  by  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  the  Independent 
chapel.  Every  Street,  Manchester,  of  which 
he  is  superintendent,  for  his  indefatigable 
exertions  in  their  behalf,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  Dec.  25,  1839." 


HALIFAX    SUNDAY    SCHOOI,    UNION. 

From  enquiries  recently  instituted  by  the 
Commiitee,  they  have  ascertained  that  in 
27  schools  there  are  923  teachers  who  were 
once  scholars,  and  517  who  are  members 
of  Christian  churches  ;  and  that  during  the 
past  year  a  greater  number  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars  have  publicly  avowed   their 


attachment  to   the   Saviour,  by  Christian 
communion,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  the  very 
important  class  of  young  persons,  for  whom 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
school  till  within  these  few  years,  affords 
the  Committee  much  pleasure  ;  they  observe 
with  satisfaction  the  extension  of  those 
efforts  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  the 
adoption  of  them  in  others  ;  and  already 
has  God  signally  honoured  the  labours  of 
the  devoted  teachers  by  permitting  them  to 
see  many  amongst  whom  they  labour  cast 
in  their  lot  with  his  people.  Nor  are  the 
benefits  derivable  from  the  introduction  of 
this  system  confined  to  the  scholars,  but 
the  advantages  received  from  it  by  the 
teachers  themselves  form  sufficient  induce- 
ments for  its  still  wider  diffusion  ;  and  the 
Committee  would  again  press  upon  those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  the 
subject  the  great  importance  of  making 
some  separate  provision  for  those  whose 
presence  it  has  been  found  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  retain  in  the 
school ;  and  they  hope  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  managers  of  every  Sabbath 
school  will  deem  it  of  the  first  importance, 
to  have  select  Bible  classes  in  operation. 
The  amount  of  good  likely  to  result  to  the 
church  on  eartli  from  this  part  of  your 
labours  is  incalculable.  Who  so  well 
adapted  for  carrying  out  the  great  objects 
of  religious  instruction  as  those  who  have 
thus  been  educated  by  the  church?  And 
who  are  so  likely  to  form  the  active  la- 
bourers in  the  Sunday  school  as  those 
who  have  thus  been  made  the  happy 
recipients  of  its  blessings  ? 


OBITUARY. 

Matilda  J, Wcstbury,    Wills. 

IMatilda  J entered  our  school  when 

quite  a  child ;  after  sometime  she  resisted 
salutary  discipline,  and  left  with  an  elder 
sister,  named  Emma.  After  an  absence  of 
about  two  years,  it  pleased  Him  without 
whose  permission  a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the 
ground,  to  lead  these  two  children  to  apply 
for  re-admission,  when  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  instruction  blessed  to  Emma,  who 
is  now  a  diligent  teacher  and  consistent 
member  of  the  church. 

Matilda  possessed  good  abilities,  took  de- 
light in  learning  ;  but  the  volatility  of  youth 
sometimes  produced  a  want  of  that  serious- 
ness her  teachers  were  desirous  of  witnessing. 
Nothing,  however,  ever  caused  the  slightest 
blot  on  her  moral  character.  In  July,  1838, 
we  were  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  pious 
and  devoted  teacher,  who  laboured  faithfully 
for  ihe  souls  of  her  little  charge.  She  was 
herself  brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ  when  a 
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scholar  in  our  school,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  teacher's  personal  appeals 
to  her  conscience.  Having  freely  received, 
she  felt  it  her  privilege  freely  to  impart. 
It  was  her  custom  to  take  some  of  her  junior 
fellow  labourers  by  the  hand,  and  unite  with 
them  in  special  secret  prayer  for  their  chil- 
dren, in  a  private  house,  every  sabbath 
morning,  from  six  till  seven  o'clock,  when 
they  proceeded  to  our  usual  prayer  meeting 
in  the  vestry.  She  was  called  from  the 
church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  An  address  was 
delivered  to  the  children  on  her  death,  and 
suitable  hymns  sung,  one  of  which,  from 
the  Teachers^  Hymn  Book,  ("  Farewell 
dear  friend,  a  long  farewell,")  made  a 
powerful  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Matilda. 

There  was  a  visible  change  in  her  de- 
portment,  though  it  was  long  before  she 
could    unbosom    her    feelings  freely   unto 
us.     About  fifteen  months  ago,  on  a  sab- 
bath morning,  fearful  of  being  late  at  the 
prayer  meeting,  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
imprudently  came  down  stairs  bare  footed, 
to  look  at  the  clock,  when  she  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  led  to  consumption  and  eventu- 
ally terminated  in  death.     Her  illness  was 
protracted,  strength  gradually  declined,  her 
mind  uniformly  in  a  state  of  sweet  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.    She  never  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  recover,  assured  of  her 
title  **  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  un- 
defi  led,  and  that  fadethnot  away,"  for  which 
she    evinced   a  growing    meetness.      Her 
mother  (whose  prayers  had  often  ascended 
to  God  for  the  conversion  of  her  family)  had 
witnessed  with  joy  her  delight  in  the  worship 
of  God,  both  public  and  in  the  retirement  of 
the  closet.    About  twelvemonths  ago,  Mr. 
W.  myself  and  child,  were  thrown  from  our 
pony  phaeton  coming  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
our   lives   almost   miraculously  preserved. 
Matilda  was  then  observed  by  her  anxious 
mother  to  spend  much  time  up  stairs  alone, 
and  lest  the  cold  should  increase  her  disease, 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  impropriety  of 
so  doing  ;  finding  that  of  no  avail ,  she  pressed 
her  very  closely  to  state  her  object,  when 
she  replied  with  tears,  "well,  mother,  if  I 
must  tell  you,  1  cannot  help  going  to  pray 
for  Mrs.  W.  that  her  life  may  be  spared  ;  I 
know  she  has  often  prayed  for  me,  and  I 
love  her  for  instructing  me  in  the  things  of 
God."  Every  teacher  seemed  to  share  in  her 
aftectionate  regard.     Being  a  good  reader, 
and  able  to  answer  correctly  and  without 
hesitation,  any  question  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  with  proofs,  Catecliism  of  Scrip- 
ture History,  and  Orme's  Catechism  on  the 
Nature  of  a  Christian   Church  ;    she   had 
been  placed  over  a  class  whom  she  dili- 
gently instructed.    It  being  manifest  to  all 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  Divine  grace, 
she  was  cordially  welcomed  into  our  church. 


but  continued  aflSiction  prevented  her  ever 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  on  earth. 
She  was  being  prepared  for  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  !  All  who  visited  her 
dying  bed,  found  it  good  to  be  there.  Not 
long  before  her  death,  after  spending  some- 
time with  her,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  when 
she  affectionately  pressed  my  hand,  and  en- 
deavoured as  far  as  her  strength  would  per- 
mit to  re-seat  me,  saying,  "  I  cannot, indeed, 
let  you  go  !  do  stay  now,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  converse  with  you  again.''  She  then 
fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  me  for  several 
minutes  without  speaking,  a  heavenly  smile 
playing  on  her  countenance;  when  I  en- 
quired her  thoughts,  she  replied  with  energy, 
"  What  are  my  thoughts  ?  Why  thoughts  of 
gratitude  for  your  kind  instructions  !  O 
what  a  mercy  that  I  entered  a  sabbath 
school!  "  Having  reminded  her  that  I  had 
taken  equal  pains  with  others,  to  whom  the 
means  had  not  been  equally  blest,  and  that 
to  sovereign  Grace  alone  the  praise  is  due, 
she  added,  O  yes, — 

Why  was  I  made  to  hear  Thy  voice, 

And  enter  \Yhile  there's  room, 
While  thousands  make  a  wretched  choice, 

And  rather  starve  than  come. 

It  was  the  same  grace.  W^hat  a  mercy 
that  I  sought  a  Saviour  while  in  health,  and 
now  I  can  say,  and  feel  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  "  more  happy  but  not  more  secure  are 
the  glorified  Spirits  in  Heaven."  I  have 
no  doubts,  no  fear  of  death  ;  my  Saviour  has 
promised  to  be  with  me  through  the  dark 
valley,  his  rod  and  staff  comfort  me.  I  have 
no  sin  to  condemn  me,  mine  is  all  cancelled 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  How 
thankful  1  am  that  my  dear,  my  very  dear 
mother  has  nursed  me  for  God.  1  tell  her 
not  to  grieve  for  my  departure  ;  the  separa- 
tion will  be  but  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
O  how  joyful !  we  shall  "meet  to  part  no 
more."  She  often  expressed  an  anxious 
desire,  that  if  it  were  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  she  might  be  appointed  a 
guardian  angel  to  watch  over  her  mother, 
and  be  the  first  to  welcome  her  on  her  en- 
trance into  heaven.  Mr.  W.  once  said  to 
her,  "Would  you  not  like  to  recover,  and 
labour  in  the  school  again?''  She  replied, 
'*  Why,  sir,  would  you  wish  to  hinder  me 
where  I  am  going  ?  "  He  said,  "I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  hinder  you,  but  you 
have  received  much  good  in  the  school,  and 
would  you  not  like  to  be  the  means  of  im- 
parting the  sams  to  others  ?  "  She  replied, 
"  It  is  quite  evident  that  my  work  on  earth 
is  already  done,  and  I  would  rather  go 
home."  She  was  much  attached  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  our  boys'  school,  having 
first  heard  from  his  lips  the  hymn  before 
mentioned,  and  which  first  led  her  to  serious 
reflection.  Not  long  before  her  death,  she 
desired  her  father  might  be  called  up  stairs. 
He  was  once  a  member  of  our  church  j  but 
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has  for  many  years  abandoned  all  profession 
of  religion,  declaring  his  belief  in  Astrology, 
&c.  Matilda  was  his  favourite  child.  She 
clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck,  ex- 
claiming, "  My  dear  father,  you  see  I  am 
now  dying,  and  am  happy  ;  now  you  must, 
indeed  you  must,  my  dear  father,  promise 
me  two  things. 

First.  As  soon  as  I  am  dead,  burn  all 
your  Astrological  books,  they  will  do  you 
no  good,  but  much  harm  ;  and  secondly, 
that  you  will  attend  the  house  of  God  again 
and  read  the  scriptures,  believing  what  you 
read.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  believing  only 
part  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  either  all  true 
or  all  false."  To  her  sister—"  My  dear 
Emma,  you  are  walking  in  the  right  path- 
be  encouraged  to  go  on  ;  work  for  God  while 
it  is  called  day,  and  you  enjoy  health  and 
strength."  To  one  brother—"  Charles,  I 
believe  you  have  begun  to  seek  the  Lord, 
don't  be  induced  to  turn  back.  If  you  were 
very  anxious  to  obtain  a  favour  from  some 
great  man,  you  would  go  to  his  house,  and 
knock  at  his  door,  if  not  immediately 
opened,  you  would  not  turn  back  ;  but 
hwck  again  and  wait  until  you  received 
an  answer.  Now,  that  is  what  you  must 
do  at  a  throne  of  grace;  don't  be  dis- 
couraged if  your  prayers  are  not  im- 
mediately answered  ;  but  apply  again  and 
again,  and  wait,  believing  you  will  not  wait 
in  vain."  To  another  brother— "John,  you 
are  in  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  and  if 
you  continue  in  it  your  doom  will  be  awful, 
be  entreated  to  see-k  the  Lord  now.''  To 
another  sister— she  presented  "  Pike's  Early 
Piety,"  which  had  been  given  her  in  the 
school,  at  the  same  time  entreating  her 
never  to  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  secret 
prayer.  Her  mother  enjoyed  sweet  inter- 
course with  her,  and  while  ministering  to  her 
wants  in  affliction,  and  witnessing  the  holy 
triumphs  of  her  soul,  could  no  longer  wish 
to  keep  her  from  the  object  of  her  supreme 
love.  She  died  22nd  of  "January,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Her  remains  were  conveyed 
to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living,  by 
eight  members  of  the  church,  who  are  Sun- 
day school  teachers.  A  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  the  following  sabbath,  addressed 
particularly  to  the  young,  from  1st  Epistle 
Peter,  1st  chapter,  24th  and 25th  verse.  By 
her  desire  an  address  was  delivered  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  the  same  hymns  sung  as 
on  the  former  occasion.  May  her  example 
long  be  remembered  in  the  school,  and  the 
happiness  she  experienced,  lead  many  to 
seek  the  Lord  while  in  the  vigour  of  youth. 

A.  W. 


NORTHAMPTON    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  Frederick  A.  Pack- 
ard, Esq.  Secretary  of  the  American  Sunday 


School  Union,  and  Mr.  W.  Groser,  pro- 
ceeded to  Northampton  on  Saturday,  April 
18th,  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Union  of  that  town. 

The  deputation  were  most  kindly  received 
by  William  Rice,  Esq.  of  whose  hospitality, 

with  that  of   the  Rev.    Mr.   Prust, 

Asprey,  Esq.  &c.  they  will  long  cherish 
the  most  lively  and  gi'ateful  remembrance. 

On  Sunday,  the  deputation  visited  several 
of  the  schools,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
their  apparent  efficiency,  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Packard,  preached  for  the  Rev.  JNIr. 
Prust,  and  Mr.  Groser  addressed  the 
children,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rennet's 
school. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  children 
belonging  to  the  different  schools,  assembled 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray's  chapel,  to  the 
number  of  1,400,  and  were  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Kettering,  in  a 
style  of  peculiar  simplicity  and  appropriate- 
ness. 

The  teachers  afterwards  took  tea  together, 
in  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  and  at  half-past  six 
o'clock,  the  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Prust  presided ;  a  very 
interesting  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Rice,  who  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cave, 
two  of  the  visitors,  who  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  their  labours  among  the  village 
schools. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Aslimead,  Edwards 
Larwell,  and  Milner,  spoke  in  succession, 
and  with  considerable  effect ;  INIessrs.  Groser 
and  Packard,  being  then  called  upon,  the 
former  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Sabbath  school  instruction  in  foreign  lands, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parent 
Society  during  the  past  year.  The  latter 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  United  States  ;  exhibited 
some  points  of  contrast  between  the  English 
and  American  schools,  and  closed  with  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  all  present,  upon  the  duty  of  encreased 
devotedness,  to  the  important  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  teachers  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  140,  in  the 
Independent  chapel,  for  conference  with 
Mr.  Packard,  &c. 

The  number  of  children  under  instruction, 
gives  an  average  of  one  in  six,  of  the 
population. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    MEETING    AT   LEEDS. 

The  friends  and  teachers  of  the  school 
connected  with  Salem  Chapel,  assembled 
according  to  annual  customs  to  take  tea 
together,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
third  of  March.  The  Rev.  John  Ely, 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and  the  love  he 
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bears  to  the  cause,  and  his  earnest  desire 
to  aid  in  every  way  the  glorious  work,  well 
fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  the  situation.  About  250  persons  were 
present,  and  partook  of  the  social  meal 
through  the  bounty  of  eighteen  ladies,  who 
kindly  provided  the  well  stocked  table,  and 
thus  all  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  tickets,  went  towards  the  funds  of  the 
school.  Truly,  if  you  had  seen  the  happy 
faces  of  the  young  and  old,  the  universal 
good  feeling  manifested  on  all  hands,  you 
would  with  many  have  been  constrained  to 
say,  *'  This  is  a  happy  meeting."  The 
repast  over,  reports  of  the  schools,  male  and 
female,  were  read  by  the  superintendent's, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  remarks  which 
they  afterwards  made,  all  tended  to  show 
the  increased  prosperity  and  augmented 
usefulness  of  these  valuable  institutions. 
Among  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  we  notice  those  of  Messrs.  Baines, 
jun.,  Alexander  Ritchie,  John  Wade, 
Peter  Williams,  James  Walker,  Edward 
Bell,  Charles  Reed,  C.  Hanmer,  as  con- 
taining many  useful  suggestions,  and  strong 
and  urgent  appeals  to  all  friends  to  the 
cause  of  Sabbath  school  instruction,  to  re- 
newed exertion,  and  to  go  on  still  labouring 
more  and  more,  looking  for  the  promised 
blessing  of  the  Lord. 


CRIME   AND   IGNORANCE. 

Maidstone  Kent, — The  calendar  at  the  late 
assizes,  contained  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  prisoners,  one  hundred  of  whom 
were  males,  and  only  sixteen  females  for 
trial.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  of  this 
great  number  of  prisoners,  not  more  than 
five  can  be  said  to  possess  anything  like 
education,  and  a  very  great  majority  could 
neither  read  nor  write, 

Buckinghamshire y — Of  the  sixty  prisoners 
in  the  calendar  for  trial,  at  the  last  Lenten 
assizes,  eighteen  could  read,  and  write 
imperfectly  ;^i'e  could  read  only  (and  that 
imperfectly),  and  only  one  could  both  read 
and  write  well.  Pressed  by  the  gnawings 
of  an  empty  stomach,  how  can  we  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  punish  severely  the  poor 
petty  larceny  wretches,  who  stand  indicted 
for  such  crimes  as  stealing  pork  pies,  taking 
penny  loves,  abstracting  a  few  turnips  from 
a  field,  or  even  feloniously  milking  a  cow  ? 
Yet  of  such  paltry  charges  the  bulk  of  the 
calendar  consisted. 

A  Lincolnshire  Jury,-~Yew  persons  have 
an  adequate  idea,  of  the  extent  of  popular 
ignorance  in  this  highly- favored  country. 
An  extraordinai'y  instance  of  clodpole 
wisdom  lately  occured  at  Kirton,  Lincoln- 
shire, which  ludicrously  illustrates  this 
remark.  At  a  sessions  held  there,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  prisoner  was  arraigned  for  hav- 


ing stolen  some  pig-iron  from  the  premises 
of  an  ironmonger  at  Gainsborough.  After 
the  usual  examination  of  witnesses,  and  a 
lame  defence  by  the  prisoner,  the  jury  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  their  verdict ;  when,  to 
the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  court,  the  foreman  announced,  that 
they  had  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
prisoner  was  "guilty  of  manslaughter!" 
The  Recorder  then  explained  to  the  solons 
that  the  offence  was  stealing,  and  that  their 
duty  was  to  consult,  whether  they  con- 
sidered him  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  that 
offence.  After  a  little  jolting  together  of 
heads,  the  foreman  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty,  and  ue  also  sentence  him  to  six 
months  on  the  wheel !'' — Leeds  Times. 


LAMBETH    WESLEYAN    METHODIST    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION. 

(From  the  Annual  Report.) 

One  new  school  has  been  established  and  re- 
ceived into  our  Union  since  our  last  annual 
meeting,  at  Ingleton-street,  Brixton,  where, 
by  the  activity  of  several  esteemed  friends  in 
that  neighbourhood,  a  school-house  has  been 
already  erected,  and  will  shortly  be  opened. 
Here  about  one  hundred  children,  till  now 
altogether  neglected,  ignorant,  destitute,  and 
truly  "  wild  as  the  untaught  Indian's  brood,' 
will  receive  religious  instruction,  be  trained 
to  the  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  put 
into  possession  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 

At  Norwood,  a  few  children  are  still  ga- 
thered every  Sunday  ;  but  for  want  of  suit- 
able teachers,  the  school  has  not  yet  been 
regularly  organised.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  spring,  some  further 
exertions  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  this 
infant  cause,  and  that  Norwood  will  yet  be 
added  to  our  Union. 

Lambeth. — From  this  school  the  committee 
reports — "  We  have  still  the  same  regularity 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers,  which  we  have  often  remarked  ; 
and  as  to  our  children,  their  attendance  may 
be  considered  both  orderly  and  regular.  It 
is  our  satisfaction  to  have  still  under  our 
care  a  large  number  of  senior  children,  many 
of  whom  evince  marks  of  piety,  and  are  in 
connexion  with  our  society  as  members. 
These,  we  feel,  especially  demand  our  sym- 
pathy and  constant  oversight.  During  the 
last  few  weeks,  we  have  removed  from  our 
upper  classes  several  of  our  more  pious  and 
better  informed  scholars,  and  placed  them  as 
assistant  teachers.  We  trust  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
we  are  not  growing  weary ;  we  are  fully  con- 
scious that  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
our  abilities,  the  extent  of  our  information, 
or  the  tone  of  our  piety,  in  the  Sunday 
school  there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  sphere  for 
the  employment  of  all  our  gifts  and  graces. 
To  teach  wisely,  and  to  the  purpose,  we  must 
possess  ourselves  the  piety  we  wish  our  chil- 
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(Iren  to  obtain.  We  must  exhibit  it  in  our 
own  character,  and  above  all  make  the  ob- 
jects of  our  charge  the  theme  of  our  prayers, 
that  it  may  please  Almig-hty  God  to  bless 
our  instructions  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  g-racious  will,  even  their  salvation." 

Walwortli. — From  this  school  the  report 
of  the  secretary  is  highly  encouraging  ;  after 
referring  with  gratitude  to  a  small  increase, 
he  speaks  ofthe  great  principles  upon  which 
their  Institution  is  founded,  namely,  to  im- 
part religious  instruction  drawn  from  the  pure 
and  living  fountain  of  truth,  the  word  of 
God;  he  relates  the  exhilarating  fact,  that 
one  of  the  female  scholars  had  lately  died  in 
the  Lord — "  She  was  remarkable  for  the 
seriousness  of  her  disposition  and  habits, 
while  for  several  years  a  scholar  in  Wal- 
worth school.  Her  heart,  like  Lydia's,  was 
gently  opened  and  drawn  by  the  attractive 
influence  of  love  to  the  feet  of  her  Re- 
deemer. While  on  her  sick  bed,  she  was 
frequently  visited  by  teachers,  who  found 
her  relying  on  Christ,  and  enjoying  perfect 
peace :  as  her  end  drew  near,  that  peace 
heightened  into  joy  ;  and,  on  her  teacher  vi- 
siting her  two  days  before  her  death,  she 
exclaimed — *'0  how  thankful  1  am  that  I 
did  not  defer  repentance  to  a  dying  hour !  I 
am  now  happy  in  Jesus  !  I  know  that  my 
name  is  written  in  heaven!  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die  !"  In  this  frame  of  mind,  warning 
and  encouraging  her  relatives  and  friends, 
she  calmly  waited  the  approach  of  death. 
She  heard  the  bridegroom's  voice,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  having  "  oil  in  her  vessel 
with  her  lamp,"  and  having  on  a  wedding 
garment,  was  admitted  to  the  marriage 
feast.  Of  Catherine  Bond  it  may  be  truly 
said,  she  died  in  the  Lord !  This  is  only  one 
instance  among  others  ofthe  power  of  divine 
grace,  and  of  the  invaluable  benefits  of  early 
religious  instruction. 

Soitthvitle. — Here  a  pleasing  increase  is 
reported,  and  also  an  improved  attendance 
of  the  children.  The  committee  write,  that 
"  the  school  is  in  all  respects  in  a  more  pros- 
perous state  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  The  teachers  are  much  more  dili- 
gent ;  the  children  much  increased,  both  in 
numbers  and  attention ;  and  though  no 
marked  instance  of  conviction  of  sin  and 
conversion  to  God  can  be  mentioned,  still  a 
good  work  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  many. 
It  is  our  constant  prayer  that  the  Lord  will 
own  and  bless  our  labours,  so  that  inany  in 
our  school  may  become  pillars  in  the  church 
to  go  out  no  more  for  ever." 

Brixloii  Hill. — This  school  also  reports  a 
small  increase  ;  and,  though  labouring  under 
considerable  local  disadvantages,  the  work  is 
still  progressing ;  the  conduct  of  the  children 
gives  encouragement  to  their  teachers.  Some- 
times they  are  inclined  to  compare  their  la- 
bours to  ploughing  upon  a  rock,  or  sowing 
on  the  sand  ;  but  they  are  encouraged  by  re- 
membering, that  the  dullest  scholars  have 
often  grown  up  to  be  the  most  efficient 
teachers,  as  plants  of  slow  growth  are  often 
ofthe  greatest  value,  and  repay  with  abun- 
dant interest  the  labour  and  time  bestowed 
upon  them.  Some  of  those  who  were  scho- 
lars  have   recently  become  teachers,  and 


many  are  now  labouring  with  us  who  re- 
ceived their  first  religious  impressions  in  a 
Sunday  school. 

Van xh all  Row.  The  secretary  reports  an 
increase,  and  also  gives  an  encouraging 
account  of  the  state  ofthe  school ;  they  gladly 
observe  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  many  of 
the  children  ;  those  who  were  once  tiiought- 
less,  are  now  serious,  and  are  anxious  for  an 
explanation  of  what  they  hear  and  read  :  on 
some  the  grace  of  God  operates  like  dew  on 
the  tender  herb,  and  on  all  it  exerts  a  re- 
straining influence.  Two  of  the  elder  girls 
have  been  appointed  teachers  on  trial,  and 
all  the  teachers  are  united  heart  and  hand  in 
the  good  work.  Weekly  prayer  meetings 
are  held  to  implore  God's  blessing  upon  their 
labors,  believing  that  without  this,  Paul  may 
plant  and  ApoUos  water  in  vain. 

Broadwall. — This  school  is  also  prospering 
— maintaining  its  stability,  and  increasing  in 
numbers.  In  a  neighbourhood  densely  popu- 
lated, and  where  sabbath-breaking  and 
every  other  vice  prevails  to  an  extent  truly 
alarming — about  300  children  are  gathered 
every  sabbath  and  instructed  in  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  peace.  In  addition  to 
this,  several  week-evening  classes  are  regu- 
larly instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Soon  after  this  school  was  established,  a 
boy  was  admitted,  who  continued  in  it  some 
time,  but  at  length  was  expelled  for  theft  and 
general  bad  behaviour ;  he  left  his  friends  and 
went  to  sea.  After  being  absent  for  about 
two  years,  he  returned,  and  a  few  weeks 
since  called  upon  the  superintendent,  and 
said  he  had  to  thank  God  for  Sunday  school 
instruction.  When  at  sea  he  was  led  to  read 
the  Bible — some  of  the  sailors  who  could 
not  read  assembled  round  him,  to  whom  he 
read  from  the  blessed  book  :  after  this  their 
custom  was  to  pray  together.  But  the 
captain  disapproving  ofhis  proceedings,  took 
away  the  boy's  Bible,  and  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  regain  it,  he  came  to  our  super- 
intendent to  subscribe  for  another.  This  is 
surely  an  evidence  of  the  good  of  sabbath 
instruction,  which  none  can  "  gainsay  or 
resist."  During  the  past  year  several  ofthe 
children  have  died,  and  we  believe  the  bene- 
fits of  the  instructions  they  had  received 
were  apparent  in  the  death  of  most  of  them. 

IVebher  Street.  IMany  circumstances  ad- 
verse to  the  prosperity  of  this  school  have 
taken  place  smce  our  last  annual  meeting-. 
The  little  vessel  was  well  nigh  wrecked  by 
the  storm  which  at  one  time  beat  upon  it, 
but  your  committee  rejoice  to  announce  that 
it  still  survives.  Our  friend  JMr.  A.  Dixon, 
has  become  superintendent,  and  under  his 
judicious  management,  assisted  by  the  se- 
cretaries and  teachers,  it  not  only  survives, 
but  is  in  a  comparatively  healthy  state. 
Although  at  the  time  that  our  kind  friends 
took  the  case  in  hand,  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  members  had  taken  place,  now  as 
the  result  of  visitation  without  and  activity 
within,  the  children  are  again  returning,  and 
they  state  *'that  their  prospects  are  more 
encouraging  than  ever  they  were."  This 
little  band  of  teaciiers,  (whose  work  is  con- 
nected with  much  self  denial,  and  carried  on 
at  the  sacrifice  of  great  personal  comfort, ) 
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conclude  their  report  thus — "as  teachers  in 
this  hallowed  and  holy  work,  we  are  deter- 
mined, by  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  act  with 
renewed  dilip'ence  and  prayerful  effort. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  num- 
bers of  teachers  and  children  at  present 
under  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Lam- 
beth Wesleyan-Methodist  Sunday  School 
Union : — 

Children.      Teachers. 

Lambeth  472  59 

Walworth 483  41 

Southville 127  11 

Brixton  Hill    113  18 

Vauxhall-rovv 371  33 

Broadwall 314  38 

Webber-street 74  15 

Ingleton    72  9 


2026 

Increase   as   compared  with 
last  Year's  Report 231 
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EARLY    AMERICAN    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

(From  the  Sunday  School  Journal.) 

A  FRIEND  has  sent  us  for  preservation  in 
the  Sunday  school  archives  a  hand  bill 
printed  in  1792,  a  copy  of  which  we  annex. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  society  for  the  institution  and 
support  of  first-day,  or  Sunday  schools,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  districts 
of  Southwaik  and  Northern  liberties,  hav- 
ing established  two  schools  for  boys,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Poor  and  Mr.  John 
Barry,  and  one  school  for  girls,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Ely  ;  the  board  of  visiters 
do  hereby  earnestly  solicit  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cannot  otherwise  avail  them- 
selves of  educating  those  under  their  care, 
to  send  them  to  those  schools,  to  receive 
that  instruction  which  is  so  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  usefulness  in  civil  society. 

Firmly  persuaded  of  this  great  truth, 
that  to  disseminate  knowledge,  is  preparing 
mankind  for  virtue,  freedom,  and  happiness : 
the  board  do,  therefore,  earnestly  request 
that  all  their  fellow-citizens,  who  have 
experienced  the  advantages  of  education, 
will  use  their  influence  with  those  whose 
circumstances  prevent  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  to  .send  them  to  those 
schools,  that  they  may  thereby  derive  the 
advantages  intended  by  the  society. — Phila- 
deljihia,  5tk  July,  1792. 


AS    ADEQUATE    LIBRARY. 

One  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  a  Sunday  school  library  of  3010 
volumes,  beside.^  a  congregational  parish 
library  of  260  volumes,  and  a  children's 
parish  library  of  225  volumes.  The  number 
of  Sunday  scholars  is  800.  This  gives  an 
average  of  about  four  books  to  each  pupil. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION    ANNIVERSARY. 
PRAYER.   MEETINGS. 

West  London  Auxiliary. -^Wednesday  even- 
ing, May  6th,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Central  district.— At  Chapel  -str.,  school- 
room. 

South-west  ditto.— At  Ranelagh  Chapel, 
school-room. 

;- At    Romney-street, 

Chapel,  Westminster, 

North-west  ditto. — AtPaddington  Chapel, 
school-room. 

At  Silver-street  Chapel, 

Kensington. 

South-east  ditto. — At  Little  Wild-.street 
Chapel. 

North-east  ditto.— At  Henrietta-street 
Chapel. 

East  London  Auxiliary. — Thursday  morn- 
ing,  May  7th,  at  7  o'clock. 

First  and  second  districts. — Sion  Chapel, 
school-room. 

Bethnal-green  Branch. —Gibraltar  Cha- 
pel, school-room 

■ Bethnal-green, 

Meeting  house, 

Shadwell  Branch,  —St.  George's  Chapel, 
school-room. 

Stepney     Meeting, 

school-room. 

Hackney  Branch. — Mare-street,  school- 
room. 

Poplar  Branch.— Cotton-street,  school- 
I'oom. 

Bow  Branch. — Bow  Sunday  school-room. 

North  London  Auxiliary. — Thursday 
morning,  May  7th,  at  ^  past  6  o'clock. 

Harp-alley,  school-room,  Farringdon- 
street. 

Monkwell-street,  school-room,  Moor- 
fiields. 

Poultry  Chapel,  girls  school-room. 

Providence  Chapel,  Fcatherstone-street, 
City-road. 

Hoxton  Academy  Chapel,  school-room. 

Red  Lion-street,  school-room,  Clerken- 
well. 

Kingsland  Chapel,  for  Stoke  Newington 
Branch. 

South  LondonAuxiliary. — Thursday  morn- 
gin.   May  7th,  -^  past  6  o'clock. 

Rev.  J.  Arundel's  Chapel,  Union-street, 
Borough. 

Kennington  school-room.  White  Hart- 
row,  for  Camberwell  Branch 

Annual  Meeting. — At  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  INlay  7tli. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  6  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith, 
Bart.  Cards  of  admission  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Union,  by  the  secretaries  of  the  four 
London  Auxiliaries. 
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HYMNS    FOR    THK  TWENTY-FIB3T  ANNIVERSARY    OF 

THE    HULL    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION,    EASIER 

MONDAY,    APRIL   20,     1840. 

(Written  for  the  Occasion. J 
HYMN  I.  Tune — Rnddington, 

(For  the  Children.) 

*'  I  am  the  ivay,"  the  Saviour  said : 

And  millions  who  have  tried. 
Have  found,  that  when  that  way  they  tread, 

It  doth  to  safety  guide. 

Christ  is  the  way  in  which  the  young 

A  pleasant  path  secure; 
As  if  they  walked  sweet  fields  among. 

By  waters  bright  and  pure. 

A  double  treasure  they  possess 

Who  in  this  way  are  found; 
To  them,  both  life  and  godliness 

With  blessings  do  abound : 

A  thankful  spirit  makes  them  here 

With  all  their  lot  content; 
And  when  to  death  approaching  near. 

No  gloom  doth  it  present. 

They  know  that  if  with  steady  feet 

They  this  good  way  pursue. 
When  life's  short  journey  is  complete 

There's  home  and  heaven  in  view  ! 

Nottingham. 


A.  G. 


HYMN  n.  Zealand.  6— 8s. 

(For  the  Teachers  and  Friends.) 
Where  are  the  spirits,  whither  fled. 
Who  lirst  this  race  of  pleasure  ran  ? 
How  many  a  field  of  quiet  dead 
Is  peopled,  since  our  songs  began ! 
The  head  of  snow  has  sunk  to  rest  I 
The  cheek  of  bloom,  cold  clods  have  pressed ! 

The  young,  here  taught  the  peaceful  way. 
Have,  some,  the  narrow  path  pursued ; — 
And  some,— how  many  !  turned  astray, 
To  forms  of  pleasing  ruin  wooed ! 
Still  speed  they  on,  intent  to  die. 
Hot  candidates  for  misery  ! 

And  where  are  we  ?  still  placed  between 
The  hopeful  living  and  the  lost! 
O  springs  there  not  from  such  a  scene. 
With  prief  and  joy  so  strangely  cro.st, 
A  tearful,  prayerful,  urgent  zeal 
The  serpent's  poison-bite  to  heal  ? 

Yes,  let  us  lift  on  high  the  sign 
Which  life  to  sinking  souls  imparts! 
Spirit  of  grace,  with  power  divine 
Convey  its  balm  finfected  heaits; 
The  venom  works  with  every  breath, 
O  snatch  these  dying  ones  from  death ! 

What  can  we  do!  O  what  are  we! 
Affection,  patience,  skill, — how  vain  ! 
Lord,  what  is  man  ! — 'tis  all  of  Thee, 
If  even  one,  our  efforts  gain  ; 
But  Thou,— the  hidings  of  thy  power, 
Create  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

Be  this  the  hour !  'tis  thus  we  long 
The  day  of  grace  to  hasten  nigh ; 
But  make  us.  Lord,  in  duty  strong. 
If  such  Tliy  will, — to  work,  and  die. 
In  faith  alone; — not  here  receive 
The  boon  of  blessing, — but  believe. 

'Tis  sure  to  be! — that  day  of  strength, 

Infolded  in  a  plan  unknown, 

When  Christ  the  King  shall  reign  at  length, 

And  fill  his  universal  throne! 

Friends,  let  us  labour  on,  till  then  ! — 

Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  !  Amen. 

A.  G. 


HYMN  III. 


Harinonia. 
(For  the  Children.) 


CM. 


I  am  the  Truth,"'  the  Saviour  said  : 
Truth  no  where  else  is  found; 
And. those  who  in  his  statutes  tread 
With  knowledge  shall  be  crowned. 

Ten  thousand  errors  lead  astray, 

But  if  from  him  we  learn, 
Our  souls  shall  keep  the  narrow  way. 

And  saving  truth  discern. 

With  knowledge  such  as  he  imparts 

The  simple  shall  be  wise; 
It  trains  aright  the  youngest  hearts, 
And  clears  the  blindest  eyes. 

And  when  this  toay  our  feet  have  trod. 
And  when  this  truth  we  store, 

Christ  is  the  life,  with  Christ  in  God 
We  live  for  evermore. 

Our  lives  below,  secure  shall  be, 
Till  raised  to  life  on  high: 

The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  is  He, 
To  all  who  trust  and  try  ! 


A.  G. 


ADDRESS. 


(Spoken  by  a  child  at  the  anniversary  of  a 
Sunday  school.) 

Friends  of  humanity,  our  patrons  dear. 
With  glowing  hearts  we  hail  your  presence  here. 
Anxious  to  vent  our  swelling  souls  and  shew 
The  mighty  good  we're  taught  by  you  to  know. 
By  your  beneficence  we  have  obtain'd, — 
But  here  we're  lost, — the  treasures  can't  be  named; 
'Tis  not  for  childish  wisdom  to  define 
Actions  like  yours,  so  humane,  so  divine; 
Pray  genrous  friends  excuse  this  feeble  part. 
We  cannot  shew  the  feelings  of  our  heart: 
May  it  suffice  to  say  we've  gain'd  some  good, — 
Your  charity  has  taught  us  gratitude. 

But  still  we  want — to  you  we  turn  our  eye. 
Beneath  your  frown  our  cause  must  droop  and  die. 
The  sun  which  yesterday  shone  out  so  bright. 
To-day  must  shine,  or  day  will  turn  to  night. 
The  food  which  did  so  late  our  wants  supply. 
By  more  must  be  succeeded,  or  we  die. 
So  gen'rous  friends,  again  we  children  meet. 
To  accept  the  aid,  your  goodness  will  repeat; 
That  plants  immortal,  which  by  you  were  sought 
In  the  world's  waste,  and  to  this  vineyard  brought. 
May  fruitful  grow,  and  wide  their  branches  spread. 
Their  beauty  shew,  and  gracious  odours  shed. 
Damp  not  our  hopes  by  viewing  what  you've  done 
In  our  behalf,  since  first  this  school  begun,    [poor 
We  know  'tis  much;  but  though  we're  young  and 
Yet  trust  our  God,  and  your  reward  is  sure. 
What  shall  we  add,  of  which  you  will  approve, 
To  urge  our  plea,  your  sympathy  to  move  ? 
Do  you  appeal  to  reason?  Reason  will. 
With  arguments  our  application  fill. 
Are  Sacred  Scriptures  your  determined  rule  ? 
Those  Scriptures  well  approve  our  Sunday  school. 
Is  treasure  great  and  permanent  your  aim  ? 
Our  God  shall  turn  the  righteous  gift  to  gain. 
But  thoughts  like  these  you  pass ;  you  that  are  poor. 
Give  what  you  can,  we  ask  ,  we  want  no  more. 
But  why  presume  to  dictate  thus  to  you. 
Scruples  to  raise,  and  obstacles  to  view  ? 
Your  heads,  and  hearts,  and  hands,  all  join  to  say. 
The  school  we'll  help,  well  help  the  school  to-day  : 
That  is  enough,  our  supplication  ends. 
Our  cause  shall  live,  while  you  remain  our  friends. 

[From  "  Hirst's   Hymns,  Dialogues,  and  Ad- 
dresses, for  Sunday  School  Anniversaries."] 
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STEPHEN   PALMER, 

OR,    THE 

COOD     EFFECTS    OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

TUITION. 
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Part  III. 

RoRLUT  Palmer  returned  to  his  business 
and  to  his  home,  and  for  a  little  while, 
gave  some  signs  of  amendment,  and 
went  to  church  for  several  months  every 
Sunday,  till  he  fancied  something  in  one 
of  Mr.  Brandon's  sermons  was  intended 
for  liis  especial  benefit — was  offended, 
and  went  no  more,  resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  and  Stephen  wiih 
tlie  most  determined  obstinacy.  Then 
he  took  a  great  dislike  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
and  by  way  of  showing  what  his  feelings 
wero,  forbade  his  children  to  go  to  Sun- 
day school,  choosing  to  stay  ut  home 
upon  the  sacred  day,  that  he  might  see 
his  orders  obeyed  to  the  very  letter. 
Sleplien  asked  his  mother  what  he  ought 
to  do  on  this  occasion.  "We  must 
obey  our  parents,  I  know,  mother"  said 
he,  "  for  our  good  minister  says,  that 
this  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and 
these  very  words  I  learned  on  my  reward 
ticket  a  few  Sundays  ago,  but  we  must 
obey  God  as  well,  and  he  tells  us  to 
remember  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy, 
and  how  can  1  keep  it  better,  than  in 
attending  my  church  and  Sunday  school, 
where  I  am  taught  to  know  and  love 
him,  and  to  pray  to  him,  and  praise 
him." 

"  You  cannot  do  better  than  go,  my 
dear  child,"  replied  his  mother,  sighing, 
as  she  thought  upon  the  trials  she  and 
her  children  were  likely  to  endui'e  for 
perseverance  in  well  doing. 

VOL.  ZI.    N.  S. 


"  Mother,  I  will  go,"  rejoined  Stephen, 
"  for  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man." 

Tears  blinded  his  mother's  eyes,  she 
could  not  see  her  work — she  put  it  down 
to  wipe  them  away.  "  How  many  good 
things  you  have  learned  at  Sunday 
school,  my  dear  boy,"  said  she.  "I 
wish  I  had  been  taught  in  one  myself. 
You  no  longer  speak  like  a  child,  but 
i  considerately  like  a  young  man." 

''  How  should  I  do  otherwise,  mother, 
when  our  good  minister  and  his  teachers 
care  for  us  all  so  much,  and  spend  their 
time  in  explaining  the  Bible  to  us. 
Now  my  teacher,  Mr.  Marsden,  if  I 
have  a  hard  word  in  my  hymn,  or  Scrip- 
ture, or  catechism,  is  not  satisfied  with 
my  repeating  that  word,  he  makes  me 
understand  what  it  means,  by  naming  an 
easier  one  that  has  the  same  sense.  lie 
wishes  me  to  comprehend  what  I  learn, 
and  to  lay  it  to  heart.  Then,  when  I 
am  working  in  the  parsonage  gardens, 
Mr.  Brandon  comes  and  talks  to  me  for 
my  good.  He  speaks  to  me  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  of  being  washed  from  my 
sins  in  his  blood,  which  was  shed  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners;  of  being  made 
a  new  creature  by  the  Spirit;  and  how 
like  the  Lord  Jesus  I  ought  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man." 

"  That  is  very  good  of  him,  Stephen ; 
what  a  worthy  minister  he  is.  Mr. 
Maisden  is  a  nice  young  man  too.  He 
is  a  printer,  is  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  what  is  called  a  com- 
positor, I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
that  means,  but  as  he  has  promised  to 
show  me  how  books  are  printed  some 
day  when  my  master  can  spare  me,  I 
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shall  know  what  a  compositor  is,  I  sup- 
pose. It  is  time  for  me  to  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible  I  had  for  a  prize  last 
Sunday."  Stephen  found  the  story  of 
the  three  children  in  Daniel,  where  we 
read  in  the  third  chapter,  of  the  con- 
stancy with  which  young  faithful  hearts 
resisted  the  commandment  of  a  cruel 
king,  and  braved  the  horrors  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  rather  than  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  set  up.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
the  expected  trial  of  the  morrow,  made 
him  select  this  portion  of  Scripture  for 
his  evening  lesson. 

Stephen  rose  early,  and  got  his  break- 
fast before  his  father  was  out  of  bed, 
and  taking  down  his  bag  of  books, 
walked  in  the  fields  till  the  school  house 
was  open.  He  was  alone,  his  mother 
thinking  it  would  be  better  to  keep  his 
young  brothers  at  home,  rather  than 
expose  them  at  their  tender  years  to 
their  father's  anger.  The  day  was  cold 
and  gloomy,  heavy  flakes  of  snow  fell  at 
intervals,  and  the  poor  child  was  pierced 
with  the  blast,  and  would  have  been 
glad  of  shelter.  How  welcome  were 
the  chiming  of  the  bells  to  his  ear,  and 
the  striking  of  the  old  clock,  that  told 
that  the  Sunday  school  house  was  open. 
Stephen  had  not  spent  this  interval  in 
thinking  of  the  cold  he  could  not  but 
feel — but  in  praying  for  his  mother  and 
for  his  father,  especially  that  God  would 
turn  his  heart.  The  warmth  of  the 
school-room  had  never  seemed  so  truly 
comfortable  as  it  did  now  to  Stephen, 
and  he  went  through  the  duties  of  a 
Sunday  scholar  with  more  pleasure  than 
he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life.  To  be  as 
happy  as  Stephen  Palmer,  the  young 
reader  must  have  like  him  a  heart,  void 
of  offence,  and  full  of  love  to  God  and 
man. 

After  service,  JVIr.  Brandon  asked 
Stephen  the  reason  of  his  little  brother's 
absence,  and  with  some  concern,  the 
boy  told  him  the  truth,  which  he  had 
already  been  obliged  to  relate  to  their 
teacher,  in  answer  to  his  enquiries. 

"I  must  speak  to  him  upon  this 
subject,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  "it  is 
highly  criminal  for  a  parent  to  put 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  his 
children.  You  were  right,  very  right, 
to  come,  Stephen,  and  God  will  bless 
you  for  it,  I  doubt  not,  both  in  this  life, 
and  the  next.  If  we  suffer  with  Christ, 
happy  are  we." 

Stephen   walked   briskly  home — the 


weather  was  cold,  but  that  was  not  the 
reason  for  his  quick  pace.  "  It  will  be 
better  to  get  it  over  at  once,"  said  he, 
and  he  lifted  the  latch  and  came  boldly 
in. 

His  father  was  sitting  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  stout  elm  stick  in  his 
hand,  he  was  evidently  in  liquor  ;  and 
Stephen  remembered  that  that  stick  had 
been  seasoning  in  the  chimney-corner 
during  the  past  week,  for  this  very 
occasion. 

"Pray,  sir,  where  have  you  been  this 
whole  morning,"  asked  the  bad  father, 
with  a  tone  that  thrilled  to  his  poor 
wife's  heart,  and  chilled  her  blood. 

"  To  Sunday  school,  father,"  replied 
Stephen,  in  a  firm  but  respectful  tone. 

"I  told  you  not  to  gu,  and  so  I  mean 
to  make  your  back  and  this  elm  swacker 
better  acquainted.     Come  here  directly." 

Stephen  hesitated,  for  his  mother 
opened  the  door  in  order  that  he  might 
escape.  He  was  going  to  run  away, 
but  the  thought  that  she  would  be 
beaten  in  his  stead,  stayed  his  steps,  and 
he  quietly  w'alked  up  to  his  father  and 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face.  There 
was  something  so  meek,  so  resigned  in 
that  look,  so  like  a  lamb  about  to  be 
slaughtered,  that  Palmer  could  not  stand 
it.  The  stick  dropped  from  his  hand — 
he  rose  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  house, 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  did  not  even  see 
Mr.  Brandon,  who  was  standing  just 
outside  the  door,  with  his  stout  walking 
stick  in  his  hand,  ready  to  rescue  his 
poor  Sunday  scholar  out  of  his  father's 
hand. 

"That  man  is  not  quite  callous  to 
feeling,  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  ad- 
dressing Mary,  w^ho  was  holding  her  son 
to  her  bosom,  and  weeping  for  joy  at 
his  escape,  "  One  day,  like  the  gospel 
prodigal,  he  may  return  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Well,  Stephen,  you  see  by  this 
day's  experience,  that  God  is  able  to 
help  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him." 

"I  do  indeed,  sir,  I  really  believe  I 
shall  never  be  afraid  of  any  body 
again." 

Mr.  Brandon  then  asked  Tom  and 
Ned,  "  if  they  knew  their  lessons,"  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  was 
so  kind  as  to  hear  them  himself.  He 
commended  their  progress,  and  told 
their  mother  to  call  at  his  house  the 
following  morning,  for  a  piece  of  bever- 
teen  to  make  them  new  suits. 

"A  house-going  minister  makes  a 
church-going  people,"  is  the  remark  of 
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a  good  and  eminent  divine.*  Mr. 
Brandon  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  axiom.  He  visited  in  turn  every 
house  in  his  parish,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  that  he  might  learn  the  habits, 
the  tempers,  the  principles,  of  his 
parishioners.  On  these  occasions,  he 
never  forgot  the  clergyman  for  one 
minute.  His  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive, serious,  and  persuasive.  He  never 
asked  questions  of  one  neighbour  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  another,  and 
would  listen  to  no  gossip — in  short,  he 
was  an  enlightened  and  evangelical 
minister,  without  austerity  or  bigotry. 
He  endeavoured  to  establish  an  inter- 
course between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  without  seeking  to  break  the 
order  in  which  providence  had  arranged 
them.  He  did  not  try  to  do  this, but  he 
induced  the  higher  and  middling  ranks 
to  unite  in  offices  of  sweet  charity  and 
brotherly  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  to 
meet  together  in  societies  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  He  assigned 
to  such  well-disposed  young  people 
who  had  much  time  on  their  hands,  the 
useful  office  of  visiting  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  pious  books,  not  only  to 
the  sick  and  aged  poor,  but  to  such  as 
were  placed  above  poverty,  and  yet 
required  instruction  in  spiritual  things. 
He  had  selected  for  his  companion,  a 
lady,  whose  feelings  and  tastes  were  in 
conformity  to  his  own,  and  only  delayed 
his  marriage  till  he  had  in  some  measure 
brought  things  into  a  Christian  course  in 
his  p.\rish.  He  was  a  popular  minister, 
because  many  who  did  not  approve  of 
his  faithful  doctrine,  liked  the  man,  and 
even  those  few  who  hated  him  altogether, 
could  not  despise  so  upright  a  person. 
As  he  returned  home,  he  reflected  with 
much  pleasure  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  Palmer  had  behaved  on 
this  trying  occasion ;  he  admired  the 
grace  of  God  that  had  appeared  in  this 
child.  How  few  children  indeed  are 
there,  that  would  go  to  Sunday  school  at 
the  ri?k  of  benig  beaten  on  their  return 
home.  Some  I  fear,  have  on  the  con- 
trary, incurred  j  ust  punishment  for  truan t- 
ing.  Stephen  was  none  of  these,  he 
loved  wisdom,  and  inclined  his  ear  to 
understanding.  Others  might  be  tired 
of  holy  things  and  sabbath  tuition  ;  to 
him,  time  so  spent  was  joy  and  delight. 
Mr.  Brandon  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Robert  Palmer  upon  his 
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late  misconduct,  but  the  irritability  of 
drunkenness  was  upon  him,  and  he  only 
gave  that  gentleman  ill-language,  and 
even  threatened  to  strike  him.  The 
clergyman  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  of  great  personal  strength,  he 
quietly  replied,  "  The  weapons  of  my 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and 
yet  I  am  fully  capable  of  defending 
myself,  and  even  of  delivering  you  into 
the  hands  of  the  constable,  therefore  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  the  peace." 

The  man  dropped  his  uplifted  hand, 
and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  eyeing 
for  a  moment,  the  fine  proportions  of 
the  man  of  peace,  with  the  conviction 
upon  his  mind,  that  if  he  had  fulfilled 
his  intentions,  he  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  got  the  worst  of  it :  he  re- 
turned home  in  a  very  ill-humour,  and 
seeing  Stephen's  Bible,  carried  it  off, 
not  to  read,  but  to  exchange  it  for  gin, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 
tears  of  his  wife,  and  entreaties  of  poor 
Stephen.  Mr.  Brandon  lent  the  boy 
his  own  pocket  Bible,  with  his,  Mr. 
Brandon's  name  written  therein,  know- 
ing that  Palmer  would  hardly  venture  to 
pawn  or  sell  his  property, 

The  man  now  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse — lost  his  situation  again,  and 
joining  himself  to  a  jobbing  butcher  of 
bad  character,  got  his  living,  or  rather 
his  drinking,  by  dishonest  barter  and 
exchange,  that  differed  little  from  down- 
right robbery  but  in  the  name. 

The  marriage,  and  consequent  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Brandon,  was  a  period  of 
much  suffering  to  Palmer's  wife  and 
family,  and  great  was  their  joy  wlien 
the  bridal  party  returned.  Mrs.  Brandon 
took  a  kind  interest  in  the  employments 
of  the  poor;  and  finding  that  Mary 
Palmer  could  spin  both  flax  and  yarn, 
she  bought  flax  for  her  household  linen, 
and  gave  the  good  woman  work  enough 
to  last  throughout  the  long  winter  even- 
ings. One  only  difficulty  occurred  to 
the  spinner's  mind — the  want  of  a 
wheel.  Her's  had  long  been  useless, 
and  was  past  mending,  but  when  she 
mentioned  this,  the  lady  advanced  her 
the  money  to  procure  one;  and  as  a 
neighbour  had  a  spinning-wheel  to  sell, 
she  was  able  to  purchase  it  for  the  sum 
of  six  shillings.  Now  it  took  some 
time  to  cover  this  expence,  but  then 
Stephen  could  spin  as  well  as  she  could 
in  his  spare  hours,  and  when  she  had  no 
fine  plain  needlework  to  do  for  gentry, 
it  was  pleasant  to  think  that  something 
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was  coming  in.  The  two  little  girls 
were  learning  to  sew  nicely,  and  this 
careful  mother  taught  Tom  and  Ned  to 
knit  their  own  stockings,  as  she  could 
not  afford  to  have  them  idle,  and  work 
was  scarce  in  the  town.  She  intended 
to  instruct  them  also  in  spinning,  but 
the  lady's  flax  was  too  fine,  and  she  was 
a  conscientious  woman,  who  would  not 
get  an  advantage  for  her  children  at 
another's  expence. 

Palmer  was  the  only  idle  hand  in  this 
industrious  little  community;  he  was 
seldom  in  work,  and  yet  required  to  be 
fed.  Poor  Mary  could  not  have  got  on 
at  all,  without  the  help  she  got  from  the 
parsonage,  and  the  bones  which  Mr. 
Brown,  the  butcher,  her  husband's  old 
master  gave  her  to  boil  into  broth, 
Now  with  Stephen's  paying  the  rent, 
and  her  own  virtuous  exertions,  this 
good  mother  knew  she  could  find  bread 
for  her  family,  but  she  could  not  main- 
tain her  husband  without  getting  into 
debt.  All  the  ladies  who  employed  her 
as  a  needle-woman,  were  requested  lo 
pay  her  in  kind,  not  in  specie,  or  to 
speak  plainer,  they  bought  the  house- 
hold things  she  needed ;  nor  did  poor 
Mary  lose  by  this  arrangement,  for  the 
bread  stuff  was  often  accompanied  by 
the  present  of  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  or 
a  piece  of  cheese.  From  necessity,  the 
whole  family  were  water-drinkers;  but 
Palmer  was  very  angry  at  not  being 
able  to  buy  pots  of  porter,  and  glasses 
of  gin  with  his  wife's  money.  She  was 
at  length  relieved  from  this  burden, 
though  in  a  manner  hard  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear.  Being  out  of  work  one 
night,  and  consequently  having  no  money 
to  spend.  Palmer  sat  in  gloomy  silence, 
watching  the  evolutions  of  the  spinning, 
wheel,  as  briskly  put  in  motion  by 
Stephen.  "  Mother,  what  a  dead  bar- 
gain this  wheel  was  at  six  shillings 

why  it  would    have  been  dirt  cheap  at 
double  the  money,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  dear,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Brandon's 
goodness  in  advancing  the  money,  I 
have  got  a  great  bariiam  in  my  wheel," 
replied  the  grateful  Mary. 

Palmer  took  no  notice  of  these  re- 
marks, he  continued  gnawing  the  oreat 
elm  stick  as  usual,  a  practice  of  his 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do;  but  he 
watched  his  opportunity  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Stephen  and  his  mother 
were  both  out  of  the  way,  and  barba- 
rously carried  off  the  wheel,  which  he 
pawned  immediately,  for  more   money 


than  his  wife  had  given  for  it,  and  strode 
to  the  beer-house  to  spend  his  dishonest 
gain  in  drink. 

On  Mary's  return  she  missed  her 
wheel,  and  heard  from  the  little  ones 
with  anguish  and  indignation,  that  their 
daddy  had  carried  it  away.  Mary  was 
of  a  meek  temper,  but  when  once 
thoroughly  roused  to  anger,  could  not 
refrain  from  speaking  her  mind.  "This 
was  taking  the  bread,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  out  of  her  children's  mouths,  and  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  must  tell  him 
what  she  thought  of  his  base  conduct, 
if  she  died  for  it."  He  came  in  flushed 
with  drink,  as  if  to  brave  her  anger; 
and  she  would  have  been  wiser  if  she 
had  refrained  from  the  expression  of  her 
just  displeasure — but  her  heart  was  full. 
He  was  fierce,  impenitent,  and  insolent, 
and  finally  flew  upon  her  with  the  fury 
of  a  rabid  animal;  and  when  poor 
Stephen  returned  from  the  parsonage,  he 
found  the  children  crying — the  room 
full  of  people,  and  a  surgeon  leaning 
over  the  senseless  form  of  his  mother. 
His  father  was  gone. 


ON  CLASSIFICATION  IN  SUN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Lihrarii  of  the 
SiDidat/  School  Union,  By  Mr.  J.  Wood- 
ivard. 

(  Concluded  from  col.202.) 

Allow  me  now  to  shew  you  the^classes, 
as  steps  arranged  on  my  plan : 

Teachers. 


Senior  Clas 

s. 

ss,  or  3rd  Scripture. 
Class,  or  2nd  Scripture. 

6th  Cla 
5th 

4th  Class,  or  IstScripliu-e. 

3rd  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

Infant 
Class. 

1  have  six  classes  numbered  from  1, 
upwards,  so  that  what  I  have  called  the 
1st  Bible,  becomes  simply  the  4th 
class  ;  the  2nd  Bible,  the  5th  ;  and  the 
3rd  Bible,  the  6th.  Above  the  6th,  I 
place  a  senior,  and  below  the  1st,  an 
infant  class,  neither  of  them  being  num- 
bered with  the  other  classes.   My  reason 
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for  this  is,  that  both  the  infant  and 
senior  classes  ought  so  to  differ  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  school,  that,  were 
they  numbered  in  with  the  others,  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  systems  of 
lessons  and  of  teaching  (and  indeed  of 
classification)  that  were  adopted,  did  not 
pervade  the  whole  school.  The  infant 
class  should,  if  possible,  be  in  a  separate 
room,  and  should  be  much  more  nu- 
merous than  other  classes,  or  in  other 
words,  should  have  no  subdivisions  : 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  divide  the  girls 
from  the  boys;  under  judicious  manage- 
ment no  inconvenience  would  result 
from  their  being  taught  together,  while 
the  benefits  of  the  arrangement  would  be 
very  great.  The  senior  class  too,  would 
be  better  in  a  separate  apartment  (at 
least  for  a  part  of  tiie  Sabbath),  but 
whether  or  no,  as  it  is  intended  for 
those  young  persons  who  we  fear  may 
think  themselves  too  old  or  too  wise  to 
remain  in  a  Sunday  school,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  its  desig- 
nation ;  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  youth  may  continue  in  a  "  Berean" 
class  (or  one  designated  by  some  equally 
expressive  name)  for  years  longer  than 
he  would  in  a  6ih  or  Bible  class.  I  do 
not  particularly  urge  that  that  name, 
"  the  Berean  class,"  should  be  adopted  ; 
it  is  a  very  good,  because  a  very  ex- 
pressive name,  but  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  observe,  that  whatever  be  the 
name  J  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
class  should  approximate  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Bereans  of  old,  who  searched 
the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things 
were  so.  This  line  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  I  have  proposed 
for  the  Scripture  classes,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  lessons  will  prepare 
the  children  as  they  grow  up,  to  engage 
profitably  in  the  more  extended  re- 
.searches  of  the  senior  class.  One  word 
about  sub-divisions.  These  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  a  large  school,  but  I  would 
have  them  simply  and  strictly  sub- 
divisions, keeping  the  divisions  of  the 
classes  as  I  have  named  them.  I  may 
illustrate  this  by  again  considering  the 
classes  as  steps  and  having  them  of  suf- 
ficient length,  so  that  three,  four,  or 
more  companies,  if  necessary,  may 
ascend  at  the  same  time. 

And  I  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances allow  children  to  be  transferred 
from  one  sub-division  to  nnother,  but 
I  would  require  that  the  child  be  trans- 
ferred when  it  be  thought  proper,  from 


the  2nd  class  to  the  3rd,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  4th,  and  so  on,  quite  irres- 
pective of  the  sub-division  to  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  attached.  And 
I  would  further  remark  that  while 
1  would  divide  the  school  into  classes  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  I  would 
always  wish  to  consider  our  schools 
under  three  separate  and  general  divi- 
sions, namely,  1st  infants,  2nd  juveniles, 
and  3rd  elder  scholars  (including,  the 
6th  and  senior  classes)  ;  but  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  principal  divisions 
I  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  tests 
to  be  employed  in  determining  to  which 
class,  the  respective  children  you  have 
to  classify,  should  belong.  When  a 
child  newly  enters  a  Sabbath-school  it 
becomes  a  grave  question  with  the  Su- 
perintendent what  class  he  shall  put  that 
child  in,  and  the  test  resorted  to,  in  every 
case  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  has 
been  attainments  in  reading.  Now,  at- 
tainments may  do  tolerably  well  for  a 
day-school,  in  which  by  the  children  be- 
longing to  several  classes,  they  find,  so 
to  speak,  an  average  palace;  it  will  not  do 
as  a  test  for  Sunday  schools,  for  this  rea- 
son, we  want  to  fix  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
proper  place  at  once,  but  reading  cannot 
shew  us  where  that  proper  place  is,  for 
reading  is  not  our  sole  subject,  but  ra- 
ther, as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  a 
collateral  one,  and  religion,  which  is  our 
subject,  can  never  be  employed  (and 
ought  not  if  it  could)  as  a  test  for  classi- 
fication. To  specify  more  particularly 
the  application  of  this  test  in  Sunday 
schools,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
as  follows.  If  a  boy  does  not  know  his 
letters,  he  is,  of  course,  placed  in  the  first 
class,  if  he  can  read  short  words,  with- 
out— and  others  a  little  longer  by — spel- 
ling them,  he  is  put  in  the  second  class. 
If  he  can  read  words  of  about  «two  sylla- 
bles without  stopping  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  time  to  spell  some  "hard" 
word,  he  is  deemed  fit  for  the  third  class  ; 
if  he  can  read  off,  only  stumbling  now 
and  then  at  some  long  name,  he  is  put 
in  the  testament;  or  if  he  have  in  some 
other  school  been  accustomed  to  read  the 
scriptures,  he  is  put  at  once  into  the  bi- 
ble class.  So  when  a  child  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  class  to  another,  the 
practice  is  for  the  superintendent  or 
teacher  to  hear  the  child  read,  and  if  the 
reading  be  somewhat  less  embarrassed 
than  formerly,  and  fewer  blunders  be 
made,   it  is    forthwith    determined   tq 
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remove  him  to  a  higher  class.  There  is 
one  exception  generally  to  this  rule, 
which,  however,  only  makes  the  matter 
veorse.  It  is,  that  good  behaviour  and 
regularity  of  attendance  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary before  a  child  can  be  so  transfer- 
red. Now,  while  I  love  to  see  good  be- 
haviour and  regularity  of  attendance  in 
Sunday  school  children,  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  unwise 
way  to  endeavour  to  procure  them,  for  it 
makes  an  actual  distinction  in  rank  be- 
tween the  classes,  and  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  erroneous  nature  of  this  im- 
pression, who  is  there  among  us  that  has 
not  had  more  or  less  reason  to  regret, 
that  such  a  feeling  should  so  far  have 
gained  an  ascendancy  in  our  schools  as 
even  to  influence  the  conduct  of  teach- 
ers, making  them  dissatisfied  with  their 
stations,  and  either  vainly,  or  in  a  trou- 
blesome manner,  aiming  at  those  held 
by  others.  If  teachers  could  but  be 
persuaded  that  they  stand  as  moral 
agents  on  a  precisely  equal  footing,  how- 
ever widely  they  may  differ  in  talent  and 
attainments,  and  that  the  children  are 
only  divided  for  mutual  benefit,  much 
that  is  now  unpleasant  and  evil  would 
happily  be  banished  from  amongst  us. 

Now  m  proposing  the  adoption  of 
other  tests,  I  am  left  (as  indeed  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  subject)  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  guidance  of  ray  own  judgment 
and  observation,  for  of  written  directions 
there  were  none  that  I  knew  of  extant, 
prior  to  the  American  publication  **  The 
Teacher  taught,"  and  the  writer  of  that 
work  principally  tells  us  what  classifica- 
tion should  not  be.  He,  indeed ,  proposed 
that  children  should,  at  first,  be  classified 
according  to  age,  and  then  says  that 
great  inequality  in  size,  age,  capacity, 
and  attainments,  is  to  be  avoided.  On 
this  I  will  only  remark,  that  while  the 
mention  of  inequality  in  size  (by  which 
I,  of  course,  presume /ieigA^  and  not  bulk 
is  meant),  may  occasion  a  smile,  yet  that 
even  the  avoiding  of  this,  is  really  pre- 
ferable to  the  common  mode  of  manag- 
ing matters  in  this  respect  for  height,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  indication  of  structural  de- 
velopment, may  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  fixing  any  child's  place 
in  the  school.  But  as  I  do  not  propose 
a  universal  test  it  will  be  better  to  take 
the  classes,  or  rather  the  three  grand  di- 
visions of  the  school,  separately. 

First.  The  infant  class.  The  name 
defines  the  test  here  to  be  age.  Men- 
tal development  is  not  to  be  expected, 


or,  indeed,  looked  for  to  any  extent.  If 
existing  it  is  precocious,  and  should 
therefore  be  checked  rather  than  encou- 
raged. All  children,  therefore,  under 
six  years  of  age,  I  would  put  in  the  in- 
fant class.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvi- 
ous; in  such  very  young  children  there 
appears  an  exuberance  of  vitality  which 
vents  itself  in  restless  activity.  With 
these  little  ones  we  should  deal  as  a  gar- 
dener does  with  his  young  plants  which 
he  places  in  some  warm  border  of  his 
nursery,  and  there  carefully  tends  them 
while  they  grow  and  expand  and  become 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Now  if  these  same 
plants  had  been  reared  in  a  hotbed,  their 
growth  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
rapid ,  but  when  at  length  exposed  to  the  air 
they  would  be  suddenly  checked,  would 
wither,  droop,  and  die;  and  oh!  how 
many  fair  buds  of  promise  have  been 
iramaturely  nipt  off,  and  weeping  pa- 
rents have  been  left  to  reflect  that  under 
judicious  treatment  those  dear  children 
might  have  still  been  spared.  While, 
therefore,  I  hold  that  we  cannot  begin 
the  work  of  moral  training  too  soon,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  over-excite  the 
mind  of  infants,  lest  like  candles  exposed 
to  a  strong  current  of  air  they  flame  and 
glitter  and  expire,  while,  if  properly  pro- 
tected, they  might  have  beamed  on  stea- 
dily, brightly,  usefully,  for  untold  years. 
I  know  that  under  present  circumstances 
if  you  fix  age  as  a  standard,  you  will 
have  a  great  variety  of  attainments,  but 
that  which  I  wish  most  distinctly  to  im- 
press upon  you  is,  that  it  is  not  attain- 
ments in  this,  or  that  art,  but  capacity 
for  receiving  knowledge,  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  I  remember  a  case  of  a 
boy  of  four  years  old  who  could  read  the 
scriptures  fluently,  but  to  say  that  a 
child  of  that  age  could  understand  the 
scriptures  would  be  to  declare  a  miracle, 
one  of  those  miracles  which  are  only 
wrought  when  the  Great  Teacher  is 
pleased  rapidly  to  prepare  an  infantine 
heir  of  glory  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light;  and  for  the  early  tombs 
of  such,  our  great  bard  supplies  the 
touching  epitaph,  "  So  wise,  so  young, 
they  say  do  ne'er  live  long."  By  group- 
ing children  under  six  years  of  age  toge- 
ther, quite  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, especially  if  by  having  them 
in  a  separate  room,  you  can  allow  in 
them  a  little  corporeal  activity,  you  will 
be  treating  this  interesting  part  of  our 
charge  in  a  natural,  and  therefore  in  a 
correct  and  pleasing  way. 
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With  the  second  division  of  the  school 
the  case  is  different.  This  consists  of 
children  who  have  passed  from  the  state 
of  infancy,  and  comprises  all  ages  from 
six  to  thirteen  years.  For  these  I  would 
propose  capacity  as  the  proper  test,  using 
the  term  capacity,  for  want  of  a  better, 
in  its  conventional  sense,  as  denoting  the 
power  of  receiving  knowledge.  Now 
capacity  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to 
ascertain  as  some  may  at  first  imagine. 
It  is  indicated  by  structural  develop- 
ment, articulation,  age,  and  also  in  some 
minor  degree,  by  attainments.  I  place 
this  last,  and  as  of  secondary  importance; 
because  it  evidently  depends  upon  the 
previous  training  the  child  has  under- 
gone. But  the  others  are  natural  and 
are  easily  ascertained  facts.  A  boy 
comes  to  you  whom  you  take  to  be 
eight  years  old,  but  he  tells  you  he  is 
ten.  Ilis  articulation  is  thick,  and  though 
he  does  not  stammer  he  speaks  with  he- 
sitation ;  he  has  been  to  school  for  two 
years,  yet  he  can  scarcely  read.  Who 
would  not  judge  at  once  that  that  boy's 
capacity  was  very  limited,  or  not  deve- 
loped (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing) 
and,  consequently,  we  put  him  in  the 
first  or  lowest  class.  In  another  case,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  presents  herself  whom 
you  mentally  fix  at  eight  years  old,  but 
you  are  told  she  is  but  six  ;  she  has 
scarcely  been  to  school  at  all  but  her  ar- 
ticulation is  rapid  and  distinct,  and  she 
can  read  small  words  easily.  In  a  word 
what  she  can  do  she  does  well,  and  per- 
ceiving the  quickness  of  her  intellect, 
you  place  her  in  your  second  class. 
Not  to  multiply  examples  needlessly  I 
will  only  take  one  more.  A  girl  pre- 
sents herself  who  tells  you  she  is  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  this  you  had  previ- 
ously concluded  from  her  appearance. 
She  can  read  well  having  been  long  at 
school,  and  you  are  inclined  to  place 
her  in  your  fifth  class,  but  hesitate  on 
account  of  a  certain  dulness  of  manner 
which  leads  you  to  doubt  of  her  ability. 
This  doubt  is  unnecessary.  Age,  size, 
and  attainments  shew  with  sufficient 
clearness  where  her  place  should  be,  and 
that  dulness  of  manner  is  very  common 
in  children  of  her  age  ;  and  I  notice  the 
case  to  point  out  to  you  that  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve 
children  seem  to  pass  through  a  trans- 
ition state,  in  which  their  mental  facul- 
ties usually  are  not  nearly  so  active  as 
before  or  after,  though  in  some  fev?  cases 
they  are  unnaturally  excited.    It  may 


be  objected  that  by  this  plan  I  should 
jumble  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  attain- 
ment together,  so  that  a  teacher  would 
need  as  many  systems  as  he  has  children 
in  his  class.  I  would  respectfully  reply 
that  the  "jumble"  would  not  be  worse 
than  that  which  at  present  exists,  while 
instead  of  being  perpetuated,  order 
would  speedily  be  attained.  Look  at 
the  teacher  whose  class  has  been  se- 
lected by  attainments  in  reading.  He  is 
addressing  himself,  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation of  a  difficult  passage,  to  his  chil- 
dren, who  can  all  read  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
some  among  them  youths  often  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  are  interested  and  instructed 
by  his  remarks;  but  to  that  dear  little 
prattler  that  stands  by  his  knee,  looking 
so  wistfully  in  his  face,  that  which  he  is 
saying  is  almost  as  incomprehensible  as 
if  he  were  quoting  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  Hebrew.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  children  who  are  deficient  in  at- 
tainments, through  want  of  training,  are 
kept  in  classes  where  the  instruction  is, 
properly,  below  the  level  of  their  capa- 
city, and  consequently  rather  an  object 
of  ridicule  than  a  source  of  profit  to 
them.  As  an  illustration,  I  may  men- 
tion that,  on  a  recent  occasion,  I  spent 
a  most  delightful  morning  with  one  of 
the  best  infant  class  teachers  I  know ; 
and,  with  his  children,  there  were  asso- 
ciated for  the  time  the  children  of  one  or 
two  lower  classes.  The  teacher  was  de- 
lighting them  (and,  at  least,  one  "  child 
of  a  larger  growth,")  by  his  remarks  on 
the  miraculous  descent  of  fire  in  answer 
to  Elijah's  prayer.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  water  that  had  been  poured  on  the 
sacrifice,  and  then  asked  whether  any 
mere  man  could  have  set  that  wood  on 
fire,  or  sent  fire  from  heaven  to  do  so. 
The  children  answered  "No;"  but  one 
boy,  whom  I  should  judge  to  have  been 
about  nine  years  old,  replied,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  but  loud  enough  for  me  and 
those  around  him  to  hear,  "  He  could, — 
he  could  by  a  Jire  balloon^  This  boy 
might  have  been  uninstructed,  but  he 
was  not  ignorant,  and  therefore  I  think 
would  have  been  more  suitably  placed  in 
a  much  more  advanced  position.  By  the 
plan  I  have  proposed,  (bearing  in  mind 
that  we  only  teach  reading  as  an  auxi- 
liary,) each  child  would  be  placed  where 
his  capacity  for  receiving  instruction 
would  be  met,  and  his  intellectual  wants 
supplied  ;  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  although  they  might  at  first  be 
placed  in  classes  somewhat  lower  than 
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they  otherwise  would,  yet  such  would  \ 
be  their   facilities  for   obtaining  know- 
ledge, that  tliey  would  speedily  rise  to  j 
the  station   for   which  their  age  or  at-  I 
tainments  qualifitd  them;   while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  would  receive  the  im-  , 
portant  advantage  of  having  all  their  in-  | 
tellectual  faculties  so  strengthened  and 
brought  out,  that  their  attainments  would 
become  solid    instead    of  superficial, — 
the   index   of  their   capacity  instead  of 
being  merely  the  index  of  their  training. 
For  the  senior  class,  or  rather,  the  senior 
division  of  the  school,   1  would   again 
propose  age    as  the   test;  but   between 
the  two  classes  I   would  make  a  slight 
difference  in  its  application.  T  have  said 
that  the  age  of  children,  in  the  juvenile 
classes,  would  extend  to  thirteen  years; 
but  I  would  fix  eleven  as  the  minimum 
age  of  admission  to  the  6lh  class,  and 
thirteen  as  the  minimum  for  the  senior 
class.     I  apprehend  that  children  would 
rise  to  occupy  those  classes  from   the 
other  classes  of  the  school  at  those  ages  ; 
but  I  would  not  admit  a  strange  boy  or 
girl,  into  the  6th  class,  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  nor  then,  without  some  in- 
dication of  suitable  capacity,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reading,  because 
reading  will  be  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
ercises of  that  class;  but  a  boy  or  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  I  would  place  in  the 
senior   class  at   once,  for  reading,  not 
being  the  principal  business  of  that  class, 
the  defect  will  not  be  so  evident;  and 
the  mind  being  excited,  as  well  as  in- 
formed,   by    the    instruction   communi- 
cated, the  art  of  reading  will  be  rapidly 
acquired,  especially  if  some  little  extra 
pains  are  bestowed  by  the  teacher  on  the 
individual  so  unfortunatelycircumstanced. 
But  this  is  an  extreme  case  ;  the  majo- 
rity of  those  we  have  to  provide  for  in 
this  class  can   read,  and  that  tolerably 
well ;    and   o\ir   efforts   are,    therefore, 
mainly  directed  to  presenting  religion  to 
the  mind  in  a  pleasing  and  intellectual 
form;  and   nowhere,  I  am    persuaded, 
will  example  and  association  have  such 
force  as  in   a  class  thus  constituted  of 
young  persons,  from   thirteen  years   of 
age  and  upwards,  all  of  whom  are  sedu- 
lously and  uniformly  engaged  in  the  close 
study  of  the  sacred  page.     Not  only  will 
they  become  attached  to  their  teacher, 
but  the  mutual  friendship  they  will  form 
for  each  other,  will  have  the  most  bene- 
ficial tendency.     I  observed  a  class,  a 
few  Sabbaths  since,  that  will  corroborate 
this  remark.    It  was  a  class  of  girls.    I 


had  addressed  the  school ;  and,  after  I 
concluded,  they  sang  the  well-known 
lines,  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  Sec.  As  they 
were  singing,  I  observed  that  several 
were  in  tears  ;  and  this  attracting  my  at- 
tention, I  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
•them,  and  was  informed  by  the  super- 
intendent that  there  were  about  tVventy 
girls  in  that  class,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
he  believed  were  savingly  converted  to 
God.  I  am  rather  ultra.  I  know,  in  my 
principles  ;  but  notwithstanding,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  a  young  person  to  be  put 
into,  and  kept  for  any  time,  in  that 
class,  without  her  heart  being  sensibly 
touciied,  and,  at  least,  opened  to  the  im- 
portance of  religion.  1  feel  that  to  com- 
ment on  a  fact  like  this,  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  that  if 
classification  thus  has,  or  may  have,  an 
influence  on  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  our  scholars,  it  is  surely  not 
undeserving  of  attention ;  and  I  there- 
fore humbly  hope,  that,  in  pointing  you 
to  this  subject,  1  have  not  caused  you  to 
spend  your  time  in  vain.  Jn  conclusion, 
while  I  would  be  hr  from  urging  rash  or 
hasty  changes,  I  would  yet  entreat  of  you 
to  look  around  your  schools,  and  see  if 
they  are  not  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment in  their  systems  of  classification. 
I  have  endeavoured  all  through  to  re- 
member I  was  addressing  practical 
teachers;  and  of  the  whole  I  would  add, 
"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judge  ye 
what  I  say."  And,  brethren,  my  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  for  you  is,  that  you 
may  not  only  be  enabled  so  to  divide 
your  children  as  shall  be  for  their  benefit, 
but  that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed 
Spirit,  you  may  be  enabled  so  to  give  to 
each  "  a  portion  of  meat  in  due  season," 
that  you  may  prove  yourselves  to  be 
"  v^orkuien  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 


THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    OlRL. 

My  attention  was  arrested  one  evening 
by  the  following  conversation  between 
two  women,  who  were  seated; — no — 
only  one  was  seated;  the  other  was 
lolling,  with  her  arms  folded,  against  the 
side  of  the  door.  Her  face  and  hands 
were  dirty;  her  cap,  which  was  soiled 
and  torn,  hung  half  oflf  her  head,  weighed 
down  by  the  uncombed  masses  of  her 
dirty  black  hair;  indeed,  her  whole 
attitude  and  appearance  gave  an  idea  of 
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a  lazy,  saucy  woman.  Her  companion 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  just  outside 
the  cottage  door.  A  Utile  baby  was 
sleeping  on  her  knee ;  two  or  three  young 
children  were  playing  around  her.  Her 
hands  were  busily  employed  in  mending 
her  husband's  coat;  and  there  was  a 
clean,  quiet  air  of  comfort  and  content 
in  her  look,  which  was  very  pleasing ; — 
her  dark  cotton  gown  was  quite  clean, 
although  much  mended — her  cap  was 
neatly  put  on,  without  either  ribbon  or 
lace ; — indeed,  Mary  was  a  truly  indus- 
trious woman.  She  never  idled  a  mo- 
ment; and,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
she  had  many  more  comforts  than  some 
of  her  neighbours,  whose  husbands  got 
twice  the  wages  her  James  did. 

I  had  called  to  see  a  poor  woman  in 
the  next  cottage ;  and  could,  therefore, 
hear  their  conversation  without  being 
seen.  The  first  remark  which  caught  my 
attention  was  from  Mary,  who  said,  in  a 
gentle  tone  of  voice.  Don't  tread  on  that 
border,  Betty. — James  has  taken  so  much 
pains  in  putting  up  the  slates,  that  he 
would  be  quite  vexed  to  see  them  kicked 
down. 

Betty.  La !  you  always  make  such 
a  fuss  about  your  things — I  hate  to  come 
over  here — oidy  one's  so  dull — I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself. 

INIary.  Do  not  say  that,  Betty  ;  but 
if  you  will  bring  out  one  of  the  chairs, 
you  can  sit  down  for  the  evening; — 
'tis  so  warm  I  am  glad  to  remain  out 
of  doors;  and  I  expect  Jane  home  every 
jninute,  and  she  can  read  to  us. 

Betty.  Read,  indeed,  if  you  would 
let  her  read  something  amusing,  it  might 
make  the  time  run  away ;  but  I  see  no 
good  in  always  reading  the  Bible; — 'tis 
well  enough  to  go  to  church  to  hear  it: — 
but  I  like  a  song,  or  something  to  make 
one  merry. 

Mary.  I  am  sorry,  Betty,  that  you 
take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  the  word  of 
God  read — it  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me  since  my  little  Jane  went  to  the 
Sunday  school,  for  I  cannot  read  myself; 
and  now  Jane  reads  to  us  of  an  evening, 
whilst  her  father  does  some  work  he 
brings  home  from  the  shop ;  and  since 
he  has  been  ill  the  doctor  tells  him  he 
must  not  read  aloud.  So,  you  see, 
what  comfort  the  Sunday  school  has 
brought  to  us. 

Betty,  Sunday  school  again ! — I  have 
heard  of  nothing  else  the  last  six  months. 
The  child  is  not  like  the  same — she 
used  to   be   a  merry,  gay  little  thing, 


laughing,  and  running  about;  but  now 
if  one  speaks  to  her — to  be  sure  she  is 
civil  enough — but  then  she  is  so  quiet  — 
I  am  sure  she  cannot  be  happy. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
she  is  not  like  the  same  child — she  was 
a  sad  little  romp,  and  would  have  been 
a  very  bold  girl  had  it  not  been  for  her 
going  to  the  Sunday  school. 

Betty.  You  keep  the  poor  thing  too 
much  to  her  learning  and  work,  Sunday 
is  a  day  of  rest ;  and  we  are  not  to  do 
anything  on  that  day.  So  you  see, 
Mary,  I  know  about  the  Bible  as  well 
as  you.  And  she  gave  a  saucy  toss 
with  her  head. 

Mary  smiled  as  she  answered.  I  am 
glad,  Betty,  that  you  know  anything 
that  is  in  the  Bible,  and  that  you  some- 
times think  about  it ;  but  you  mistake 
the  meaning  of  that  commandment,  if 
you  think  we  are  to  be  idle  because  it  is 
a  day  of  7-es^, 

For  Satan  always  finds  some  work 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

Surely,  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  about 
God's  work  than  the  DeviVs. 

Betty.  Well  to  be  sure,  Mary,  how 
you  do  talk — I  don't  want  to  be  about 
the  Devil's  work;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  Jane's  going  to  the  Sunday 
school? 

Mary.  A  great  deal.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  my  own  thoughts  about 

it,  but  will  try  to  remember  what  Mr. 

said  when  he  came  to  talk  to  me  about 
Jane  going  to  the  Sunday  school.  He 
asked  me  "did  I  wish  my  child  to  go  to 
heaven  or  heir'  "Oh!  Sir,"  I  said, 
"  to  heaven.  Can  you  think  I  w^ish  my 
child  to  go  to  hell?  "  "Then,  my  good 
woman,"  he  answered,  "  why  do  you  let 
her  run  about  the  streets,  and  fields  on  a 
Sunday?"  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  Prov.  xxii.  6. 
I  told  him  what  you  said  just  now, 
that  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest — that  she 
was  busy  all  the  week,  and  I  thought  I 
ought  to  let  her  have  a  little  pleasure  on 
Sundays.  He  looked  very  solemn, 
when  he  said,  "yes,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
rest.  You  are  to  rest  from  your  work, 
that  you  may  keep  it  holy — a  day  of  rest 
unto  the  Lord.  'Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy,'  Exod. 
XX.  8.  You  say,  you  send  her  to 
church  in  the  morning,  but  what  is  she 
thinking  of — not  on  the  words  she  is 
listening  to,  and  which,  perhaps,  she  does 
not  understand  from  her  not  having  had 
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them  explained  to  her — No !  she  is  not 
thinking  about  them  or  the  hymns  she 
is  singing,  but  on  the  game  she  is  to 
join  in  with  her  young  companions,  or 
the  ramble  she  is  to  take  in  the  fields. 
I  dare  say,  she  is  of  great  use  to  you 
in  taking  care  of  the  younger  children, 
but  she  may  bring  them  with  her  to  the 
school,  all  but  the  baby."  I  believe  I 
looked  as  though  I  did  not  wish  to  send 
her, — for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  felt 
very  ungrateful,  but  after  looking  at  me 
for  a  moment,  he  said — "  Do  you  know 
you  are  keeping  your  child  from  her 
best  friend  ?  You  are,  perhaps,  shutting 
on  her  the  gates  of  heaven."  I  felt 
frightened,  and  said,  "how so, Sir?"  He 
answered,  *' Jesus  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
asks  her  of  you.  Yes,  your  Saviour 
pleads  with  you,  for  your  child.  He 
says,  Mark  x,  14 :  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not' — 
16 — *And  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them.'  You  will  find  the  same 
in  Luke  xviii.  16.  How  are  your  chil- 
dren to  learn  of  Jesus  unless  you  take 
them  to  those  who  will  teach  them. 
Come  with  your  children,  and  if  you 
find  we  teach  them  aught  'save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,'  bring  them 
not  again." 

Betty.  And  I  suppose  you  went,  and 
what  did  you  hear? 

Mary.  Ah !  Betty,  I  did  go,  and  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  you  will  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then  you  will  not  speak  so 
scornfully.  Yes,  I  did  go,  and  blessed 
be  the  day,  I  took  my  little  Jane,  for  a 
happy  thing  it  has  been  for  me  and 
mine ;  for  God's  blessing  I  am  certain 
is  on  Sunday  schools,  teachers ,  and 
children. 

All  this  time,  Betty  was  stretching 
herself  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  as  though 
she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night.  She 
was  just  starting  from  off  her  chair  to 
go  away,  when  Jane  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  a  very  neat  little  girl, 
about  ten  jearsofage.  She  had  been 
to  work  at  a  manufactory  for  platting 
straw,  which  had  been  opened  at  the 
neighbouring  town.  She  kissed  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  little  ones,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  Betty,  who  said,  "I  have  been 
talking  with  your  mother  about  the 
Sunday  school,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
send  my  Jack  there,  for  all  she  praises 
it  so  much."  "  I  think  Jack  would  like 
to  go  there,"  said  Jane,  modestly,  "  for 


our  teachers  are  very  kind  to  us,  and 
give  us  prizes,  when  we  know  our  lessons 
well,  and  are  able  to  answer  the  questions 
they  put  to  us." 

Betty.  And  so  you  can  read,  can 
you,  and  repeat  hymns.  I  should  like 
to  hear  you,  only  I  am  so  tired,  and  they 
are  so  dull. 

Jane  looked  at  her  mother,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  Mary  told  her  to  re- 
peat the  hymn  she  had  learnt  on  the 
last  Lord's  day.  She  did  so,  slowly  and 
distinctly. 

Oh  !  happy  is  the  rising  morn, 
That  calls  me  to  my  Sunday  school. 

For  there  I  learn  thy  precepts.  Lord, 
And  all  my  passions  try  to  rule. 

And,  there  1  learn  who  died  for  me. 
To  save  my  guilty  soul  from  sin, 

Oh,  happy  Sunday  school!  'tis  there 
I  learn  how  Christ  and  heaven  to  win, 

I  learn  to  pray — I  learn  the  song, 
Which  tells  me  of  my  Saviour's  love, 

Which  tells  me  to  escape  from  crime, 
And  leads  my  youthful  thoughts  above. 

Then  blessings  on  those  tender  friends. 
Who  thus  devote  their  time  and  skill  j— 

And  blessings  on  my  Sunday  school; 
For  there  I  learn  my  Saviour's  will. 

Betty  now  went  away,  and  Jane  after 
setting  her  father's  supper,  placed  a  stool 
by  her  mother,  and  read  a  chapter  from 
St.  John.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  little  girl,  and  after  she  had 
finished  I  went  into  the  garden,  and 
spoke  to  her.  Whilst  I  was  talking  to 
them,  the  father  returned  from  work ;  he 
was  a  well  spoken  young  man,  but 
appeared  to  have  delicate  health.  He 
told  me,  he  considered  the  Sunday 
school  was  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  vil- 
lage— that  many  families  were  rendered 
happy  both  in  this  world,  and  he  trusted, 
would  be  in  the  world  hereafter,  from 
the  effects  of  the  teaching  at  the  Sunday 
school — that  his  children  were  learning 
habits  of  neatness  and  diligence. — "Oh! 
madam,"  he  added  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  they  are  learning  the  blessings  of  sal- 
vation. I  do  not  think  I  am  long  for 
this  world,  but  I  can  leave  my  wife  and 
little  ones  to  Him  who  will  never,  never 
forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him."  I  would  have  spoken  of  long 
life  to  one  so  young,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  bright  sparkle  of  his  I 
eye,  and  in  the  sound  of  his  quick  short  ] 
cough,  which  told  his  feelings  were  too  j 
true; — he  needed  not  comfort,  for  he  ^ 
had  that  peace  which  passes  common 
knowledge.  I  therefore  took  my  leave 
of  them,  promising  soon  to  see  them 
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again  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  did  not  return 
for  some  months, — when  I  did,  I  called 
to  see  my  little  Sunday  school  girl.  I 
found  her  reading  to  her  father  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  decline :  he  appeared  happy  and  peace- 
ful—poor Mary  was  very  much  altered — 
and  1  could  see  many  an  anxious  look 
cast  on  her  husband.  "What  comfort 
does  my  little  Sunday  school  girl,  bring 
to  me,"  said  James,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  mine — "  she  can  now  read 
words  of  peace  to  her  father.  Ah, 
madam,  'tis  the  only  rock  for  a  dying 
man  to  cling  to." 

I  repeated  to  him  some  passages  of 
Scripture :  "  Fear  not  for  I  am  with 
thee;  I,  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside 
there  is  no  Saviour,"  Isaiah  Ixiii.  5,  11. 
Matt.  xi.  28—30.  John  vi.  35—37. 
He  smiled  peacefully  as  he  listened,  and 
said,  "  yes,  He  is  faithful  that  promised ; 
He  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow 
— and  my  soul  trustethinhim."  Yet  I 
much  wish,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause, 
"that  Betty  would  send  her  boy  to 
the  Sunday  school,  I  am  sadly  afraid 
he  will  be  a  great  trouble  to  her."  I 
told  him,  that  I  would  go  over  and  talk 
to  her — his  countenance  brightened  as 
I  said  so — so  true  is  it  that  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  long  eagerly 
for  all  to  know  and  love  him  also.  On 
reaching  Betty's  cottage,  I  found  her  in 
much  trouble.  Jack  had  been  out  nut- 
ting,— on  the  previous  Sunday  had  fellen 
from  a  tree,  and  broken  his  leg.  His 
mother  bitterly  bewailed  her  misfortune 
in  having  so  bad  a  boy,  and  threatened, 
as  a  punishment,  that  he  should  go  to 
the  Sunday  school,  as  soon  as  he  could 
walk.  And  although  he  may  be  sent 
there  in  disgrace,  I  trust  his  heart  will 
soon  receive  that  grace  which  alone  can 
change  its  vileness ;  and  when  he  once 
sees,  and  feels  his  sin.  Oh !  how  gladly 
will  he  turn  his  steps  to  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  Sunday  school,  there,  where 
he  can  learn  the  narrow  road  which 
leads  to  the  gates  of  salvation. 

A  Sunday  School  Teacher. 


NATITIONAL    EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  a  nation  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  brilliancy  of  some 
few  stars,  far  apart  in  a  general  and  thick 
darkness,  but  by  the  amount  of  light 
that  reveals  and  beautifies  the  whole 
extent  of  the  national  territory,    Pryce, 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NOTES  AND 
SKETCHES. 

No.  XV. 

A  Sunday  School  Anniversary  in  the 
Country. 

"  'Tis  a  happv  day  to  all. 
Both  old  and  young,  e'en  infants  look  around, 
And  smile." 

It  was  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Easter  Monday  mornings  whieh  ever 
dawned,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
in  connexion  with  a  friend,  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  Sunday  school  cause,  rose 
early,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  a  number  of  dear 
children,  constituting  an  interesting 
Sabbath  school,  in  an  ancient  and 
pleasing  little  town,  not  very  remotely 
situated  from  the  great  metropolis.  The 
minister  had  to  prosecute  a  journey  of 
nearly  twenty  miles,  extending  through- 
out one  of  the  most  pastoral  districts  of 
a  southern  county,  and  commanding  the 
boldest  and  most  variegated  prospects. 
So  distant  was  the  view,  at  times,  that 
parts  of  the  country,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  beyond,  were  visible,  and 
behind,  as  well  as  on  either  side,  there 

I  vidiS  a  chain  of  hills  stretching,  and 
throwing  their  sublime  outlines,  so 
diversified,  and  so  well  defined,  into  the 
sky.  The  little  town,  where  the  anni- 
versary was  to  be  held,  was  reached  by 
noon,  and  it  was  interesting  to  a  chris- 
tian minister,  partial  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, to  perceive  the  animation  pervading 
the  place.  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit- 
Monday,  are  two  days  in  the  country, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Sunday 
schools  ;  and  some  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments, both  of  teachers  and  children, 
are  connected  with  those  days.  In  the 
quiet,  rural  town  to  which  the  writer  re- 
fers, it  had  been  customary,  for  many 
years,  for  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  friends  to  hold  their  anniversary  on 
Easter  Monday ;  and  the  day  was  always 
anticipated  with  emotions  of  anxiety,  of 
hope,  and  of  delight.  An  excellent 
practice  prevail?  on  these  occasions,  for 
the  children  to  have  a  sermon,  plain, 
short,  and  appropriate,  addressed  to 
them  specifically  by  a  minister,  who 
possesses  some  tact  in  addressing  young 
persons.  And  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  friend  of  children  and  youth,  how 
very  desirable  and  important  it  is  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  frequently  to 
preach  to  the  young  people  in  their  Sun- 
day schools,  in  order  that  the  interest  of 
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children  may  be  excited,  and  a  more 
direct  and  immediate  impression  maybe 
produced  on  their  hearts. 

The  superintendent  and  teachers  of 
the  school  had  arranged  tliat  the  minister 
should  deliver  an  address  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  an  address  to  their  pa- 
rents. The  school  was  assembled  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  animating,  to  a  devout 
and  benevolent  mind,  than  to  witness 
the  pleasure  which  the  children  seemed 
to  experience.  Such  engagements  are 
unusually  interesting  to  Sabbath  school 
children  in  country  villages  and  small 
towns,  and  the  day  of  their  annual  meet- 
ing is  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  their 
history, — a  day  marked  with  golden  let- 
ters in  their  juvenile  calendar. 

The  galleries  of  the  chapel  were  well 
filled  by  the  children  of  the  school  and 
their  teachers  ;  and  a  cleaner,  a  healthier, 
a  more  orderly,  or  a  happier  group  of 
Sunday  school  children,  never  presented 
itself  in  the  House  of  God.  The  parents 
and  friends  were  seated  below  ;  and  the 
eye  of  many  an  anxious  and  fond  mother 
was  seen  stealing  up  into  the  gallery,  to 
glance,  for  a  moment,  on  her  child,  the 
picture  of  cleanliness  and  health,  who 
was  stationed  there.  The  children  were 
concisely  and  appropriately  examined,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  resident  pastor, 
after  prayer  and  praise  had  been  offered  ; 
and  the  replies  given  were  truly  sound 
and  scriptural.  The  minister,  who  had 
been  invited  to  speak  to  the  children, 
then  ascended  the  pulpit ;  and,  after  tel- 
ling the  young  before  him  that  he  wished 
all  of  them  to  regard  him  as  one  of  their 
best  friends,  because  he  felt  supremely 
anxious  for  their  souls,  he  requested 
them  to  turn  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
the  2nd  chapter,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
28th  verse  :  "  And  now,  little  children, 
abide  in  Him."  He  then  endeavoured 
to  show  the  children  two  things  : 

First — what  is  denoted  by  abiding  in 
Christ. 

Secondly — why  it  is  important  and 
necessary  fof  children  to  abide  in  Christ. 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  submitted 
questions  to  the  young,  arising  out  of 
the  discourse  which  they  had  heard,  and 
was  mucli  interested  with  the  simplicity, 
the  promptitude,  and  the  directness  of 
their  replies.  The  parents  were  then 
addressed,  with  as  much  kindness  and 
affection  as  possible,  on  the  solemnity 
and  importance  of  the  parental  character, 
on  the  gratitude  which  should  be  awak- 


ened for  the  privileges  by  which  their 
children  are  surrounded,  on  the  necessity 
of  fervid  and  importunate  prayer,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  blessing  re- 
sulting from  the  instrumentality  of  the 
teachers;  and  on  the  importance  of  a 
truly  consistent  and  holy  example  being 
presented  by  them  as  parents,  that  the 
labors  performed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children  may  not  be  rendered  nugatory 
and  powerless.  The  young  persons  as- 
sembled had  suitable  little  books  dis- 
tributed among  them,  before  the  con- 
gregation broke  up. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  large 
number  of  sincere  friends  of  the  Sun- 
day school  cause,  from  the  town,  and 
various  chapels,  extending  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles,  collected  to  take  tea 
together,  and  so  numerous  was  the 
company  that  no  room  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious in  the  town  could  be  obtained 
in  which  they  might  take  tea,  they  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  take  tea  toge- 
ther in  the  chapel.  After  the  social 
repast,  there  was  a  public  meeting 
held,  of  a  spirited  character,  to  advo- 
cate and  enforce  the  claims  of  Sunday 
schools  generally,  on  the  benevolent  and 
the  devout.  There  was  an  excellent 
gentleman  in  the  chair,  a  warm  lover  of 
the  young,  and  who  for  years  has  taken 
a  deep  and  a  growing  interest  in  the 
Sunday  school  cause.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, on  these  occasions,  to  have  a 
good  chairman — a  man  of  intelligent 
mind — a  man  of  public  spirit — a  man 
who  loves  children — and,  above  all,  a 
man  of  piety.  Such  a  chairman  often 
gives  a  character  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  meeting,  and  so  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  variety  of  speakers  addressed 
the  audience,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
find  what  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  prevailed  respecting  the  religious 
education  of  the  young,  and  what  devout 
gratitude  was  expressed  for  the  tokens 
of  divine  approbation  which  had  been 
imparted,  and  for  the  measure  of  divine 
influence  which  had  been  bestowed. 
The  meeting  separated  at  an  advanced 
hour,  and  it  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  a  more  pleasing  and  profit- 
able day  had  rarely  been  spent.  It  was 
the  meeting  of  christian  brethren.  There 
was  only  one  spirit  prevailing,  namely, 
love  to  the  souls  of  the  young,  and  a 
sincere  and  glowing  desire  to  honor  the 
Redeemer.  The  addresses  which  had 
been  delivered — the  prayers  which  had 
been   offered — the  hymns   which     had 
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been  celebrated — the  journies  which  had 
been  performed — and  the  feelinp;s  and 
wishes  which  had  been  expressed,  only 
exhibited  the  ardent  love  which  was 
cherished  towards  the  Sunday  school 
cause. 

Pe'tersfeld.  T.  W. 


CONFESSIONS   OF    AN    AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  MASTER. 

No.  IV. 

General  course  of  instruction. 

Teaching  the  Alphabet — My  mistakes '-One 
discovery — How  many  months  it  takes  to  learn 
the  Alphabet — Teaching  Spelling — "  Going  up" — 
Long  lessons — Innovations — Reading — My  own  ex- 
ample— Corrections — Another  innovation — Its  ad- 
vantages— The  power  of  habit. 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  my 
"first  day/'  I  now  propose  to  go  into  a 
little  more  detail  on  certain  points.  And 
first,  of  the  general  methods  and  general 
course  of  instruction  adopted. — Reading 
and  writing  have  been  indeed  justadverted 
to,  in  the  last  section. 

Among  thirty-five  or  forty  pupils,  I 
had  three  or  four  who  came  to  learn  the 
alphabet.  These  were  seated  on  the 
lower  seats,  usually  near  tae  middle  of 
the  room,  and,  during  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  of  the  day,  were  destitute  of  any 
employment.  All  they  were  permitted 
to  do,  was  to  '  sit  still,' '  fold  up  their 
arms,'* avoid  playing  and  whispering,' 
and  'hear  the  rest.'  Or  as  some  one, 
versed  in  these  matters  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  young  abecedarian,  say  A,  B, 
and  sit  on  a  bench. 

How  much  they  were  edified  by  hear- 
ing the  exercises  of  the  older  pupils,  I 
will  not  now  undertake  to  determine. 
As  for  the  other  requirements,  they  were 
doubtless  very  well,  could  the  little 
fellows  have  lived  up  to  them.  But  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  room  warm, 
the  heat  was  sometinaes  very  great  in  the 
central  part  of  it — I  mean  in  the  centre 
and  front,  where  the  younger  pupils 
were  usually  placed, — and  it  required 
no  small  share  of  philosophy  to  sit  per- 
fectly still  for  an  hour  or  more,  under 
such  circumstances. 

When  RH  hour  and  a  half  had  been 
expended  on  the  older  pupils,  it  came 
in  turn  to  hear  the  little  ones.  One  at 
a  time  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  me.  What's  that?  said  I,  point- 
ing to  A; — not  the  small  a,  such  as  is 
usually  seen,  but  the  capital, — What's 


that?  Tliis  the  pupil  usually  happened 
to  know  something  of;  so  after  casting  a 
side  glance  on  the  school,  in  order  to 
discover  how  many  eyts  were  upon  him, 
he  ventured,  in  a  trembling  voice,  to 
falter  its  name.  Pointing  to  B,  I  pro- 
ceeded—What's  that?  B.  What's  that? 
C.     What's  that? 

By  tiiis  time  he  had  reached  a  region 
of  hooks  and  crooks,  where  he  began  to 
be  in  doubt.  So  I  pronounced  the  letter 
for  him,  and  he  repeated  it  after  me. 
Thus  I  went  through  with  the  column 
of  capitals  without  any  serious  difficulty; 
after  which,  my  pupil  having  ended  as 
he  began,  with  a  regular  obeisance,  was 
perrnitted  to  take  his  seat. 

I  had  not  learned,  at  this  time,  the 
importance  o^ constantly  emploj/ing  smuM 
children  in  school;  and  that  to  sit  an 
iiour  and  a  half  at  a  time  with  nothing 
to  do,  was  as  painful  to  them  as  it 
would  have  been  to  adults,  and  even 
more  so.  I  had  not  learned  that  it  was 
better  to  teach  them  first,  that  is  before 
we  teach  the  older  ones,  and  before  they 
have  become  fatigued  and  wretched  in 
body  and  mind,  by  a  long  season  of 
conHnement;  or  rather,  of  imprisonment. 
I  had  not  discovered — and  how  should 
I  have  made  the  discovery? — that  it  is 
best  to  teach  the  small  letters  before  the 
capitals;  to  teach  the  pupils  in  classes, 
rather  than  singly,  and  to  present  a  very 
small  number  of  the  letters,  instead  of 
the  whole  twenty-six  at  a  single  lesson. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected,  I 
had  made  the  still  higher  discovery, 
that  it  greatly  accelerates  progress,  in 
these  cases,  to  give  to  each  pupil,  at 
suitable  times,  a  slate  and  pencil,  and 
encourage  him  to  write  the  letters  at  the 
same  time  he  is  learning  them. 

One  discovery,  however,  I  had  made, 
which  was,  that  something  was  gained 
by  saying  to  the  pupil,  when  his  'turn* 
came;  you  mai/  come  and  read  ;  instead 
of  using  the  imperative  mood,  as  had 
been  done  from  time  immemorial.  I 
had  even  gone  a  step  farther;  and  daring 
as  the  innovation  was,  had  found  it 
useful  sometimes  to  go  to  the  pupil,  and 
teach  him  at  his  own  seat,  instead  of 
sitting  still  in  my  chair  of  state,  and 
requiring  him  to  come  like  a  culprit, 
half  dead  with  timidity,  and  stand  before 
his  master. 

Most  of  my  abecedarians,  '  learned 
their  letters,'  I  believe  in  the  course  of 
three  months;  but  I  hardly  know  how. 
I  sometimes  wonder  that  pupils,  in  such 
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circumstances,  ever  become  able  to  read 
at  all.  But  so  it  is.  In  the  progress  of 
three  or  four  months,  or  at  most  in  six 
or  eight — two  terms, — they  usually  get 
into  words  of  one  syllable;  sometimes 
farther.  So  that  though  they  lose,  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  three  fourths  of 
their  time  at  the  least ;  yet  this  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  would  be  to  lose  the  whole  of  it. 

In  teaching  spelling,  my  practice  was 
as  follows.  On  opening  the  school  in 
the  morning,  I  used  to  assign  to  each 
class,  a  spelling  lesson,  consisting  always 
of  such  or  such  a  table,  or  so  many 
pages,  on  a  certain  number  of  col  umns ; 
and  require  them  to  study  them  ;  that  is, 
read  them  over  in  a  low  whisper,  or 
mentally.  Sometimes  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  tasking  them ;  saying  that  they  must 
study  the  lesson  over  a  certain  number 
of  times — perhaps  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty. 
And,  in  a  few  instances,  I  used  to 
encourage  them  to  compete  with  each 
other,  by  ascertaining  who  could  soonest 
study  his  lesson  through  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times. 

On  being  called  up  to  spell,  the  class 
were  required  to  read  or  study  the  lesson 
aloud;  pronouncing,  distinctly,  every 
letter  and  syllable.  Each  pupil  read 
two  words  at  a  time.  When  through,  I 
pronounced  a  word  to  each,  beginning 
with  the  pupil  at  the  head,  and  requiring 
him  to  spell  it.  If  he  spelled  it  correctly, 
I  pronounced  the  next  word  to  another 
pupil ;  if  not,  the  second  scholar — or  the 
first  who  could  do  it, — spelled  it,  and 
'  went  up,'  that  is,  took  the  place  of  the 
first,  at  the  head  of  the  class.  But  I 
need  not  describe  the  system  of  '  going 
up,'  for  it  is  probably  well  known  to 
nearly  every  individual  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

My  lessons  in  spelling  were  usually 
long,  and  I  pronounced  the  words  very 
rapidly,  and  required  each  pupil  to  spell 
without  much  hesitation  and  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  The  longer  the  lesson 
we  could  go  over  in  the  time  allotted  to 
the  exercise,  the  more  progress  it  seemed 
to  me  we  had  made,  llow  often  I  have 
boasted  that  we  spelled  more  in  our 
school,  than  in  any  other  school  in  the 
town !  All  this,  too,  without  much 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
performed  the  task.  It  is  true  I  was 
glad  to  have  my  pupils  spell  well ;  yet 
after  all,  I  made  <^Ma//^j/,  in  this  exercise, 
wholly  secondary  to  quantity. 

As  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  however, 


so  in  teaching  spelling,  I  made  one  or 
tvvo  innovations.  Although  I  had  hither- 
to proceeded  in  the  beaten  track  of  my 
predecessors,  it  occured  to  me,  one  day, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  my  pupils 
read  their  spelling  lessons  aloud  before 
they  studied  them,  than  to  do  it  after- 
ward ;  because,  in  this  way,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  study  every  word 
correctly.  So  that  instead  of  reading  a 
lesson  after  it  had  been  studied,  and 
when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  spelling  it, 
we  used  always  to  read  it,  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise  next  preceding. 

This  was  quite  an  innovation,  I  assure, 
you,  for  those  days,  trifling  as  it  may 
now  seem  to  many  of  my  readers,  and 
though  a  thing  which  in  itself  will  not  be 
regarded  as  of  very  great  consequence, 
it  may  lead  thinking  teachers  to  inves- 
tigate their  own  methods,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether  they  may  not,  in 
many  instances,  still  be  defective ;  and 
whether  they  might  not  make,  in  every 
department  of  instruction,  more  or  less 
of  improvement.  And  though  many 
seem  to  suppose  that  they  have  already 
reached  the  utmost  extent  of  real  im- 
provement, and  that  all  beyond  is  mere 
innovation,  may  not  the  time  come  when 
they  will  look  back  upon  their  present 
course,  and  regard  it  as  comparatively 
childish  and  irrational,  as  I  now  do  my 
first  efforts  ? 

But  I  must  proceed  to  reading.  I 
have  said,  elsewhere,  that  in  reading  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  customary  for 
each  pupil  to  read,  at  once,  two  verses. 
The  exercise  was  usually  begun  by  my- 
self. 1  named  the  chapter,  and  after 
ascertaining  that  every  pupil  had  his 
place,  read  two  verses;  then  the  scholar 
at  the  head  read  two ;  then  the  next;  and 
so  on.  I  was  to  make  the  corrections — 
if  any  thing  was  wrong, — unless  occu- 
pied in  writing  copies,  or  in  some  other 
way ;  in  which  case,  the  head  pupil 
supplied  my  place.  But  though  I  often 
laid  down  my  book  to  write  copies,  or 
to  correct  an  unruly  pupil,  I  seldom 
failed  to  read  my  two  verses  when  it 
came  to  my  turn. 

Thus  we  went  on,  till  one  hour  was 
past,  when  another  class  took  their 
reading  books,  and  the  same  scene,  in 
substance,  was  acted  again.  When  we 
read  in  other  books  than  the  Testament, 
the  course  was  the  same,  except  that, 
instead  of  reading  two  verses,  each  read 
a  single  paragraph ;  or,  if  the  paragraphs 
were  long  a  period  only. 
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The  corrections  which  were  made, 
either  by  myself  or  the  pupil  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  were  by  no  means  numerous. 
They  were  usually  confined  to  the  omis- 
sion of  whole  words,  or  to  wrong  pronun- 
ciation, especially  of  proper  names.  It 
was  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  special 
efforts  were  made  in  regard  to  distinctness 
of  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation, 
proper  inflection,  tone,  emphasis,  ca- 
dence, accent,  loudness  of  voice,  etc. 
There  was  a  confused  idea  in  the  mind 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  if  about 
so  many  pages  or  chapters  were  gone  over, 
the  art  of  reading  would  be  the  necessary 
result.  How  such  an  effect  was  to  be 
connected  with  such  a  cause,  I  probably 
knew  as  little,  or  nearly  as  little,  as  my 
pupils. 

Still,  even  here,  I  had  made  an 
innovation  upon  the  established  mode. 
It  was  not  customary,  generally  speaking, 
for  teachers  to  read,  regularly,  with  their 
pupils.  It  was,  it  is  true,  done  occa- 
sionally, but  seldom  if  ever  was  the 
practice  adhered  to  rigidly.  But  with 
me,  it  was  a  rule  not  to  be  departed 
from.  I  was  as  much  obliged  to  read 
my  verses  or  paragrapli,  as  they  were 
theirs.  More  than  this ;  they  were  all 
permitted — and  not  only  permitted  but 
required — to  correct  me,  if  wrong  in 
any  respect;  although  I  did  not  allow 
them,  unless  they  were  at  the  head,  to 
correct  each  other. 

As  was  intended,  this  plan  had  a 
threefold  good  effect.  1.  It  taught  the 
pupils  the  importance  of  more  accuracy 
in  their  own  reading.  2.  It  rendered 
the  school — so  far  as  this  exercise  was 
concerned — the  more  truly  republican. 
3.  My  manner  of  reading  was  of  great 
importance  to  them,  as  an  example. 
Children  learn  much,  even  in  the  art  of 
reading,  by  imitation.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  nearly  all  the  advantage  which  my 
pupils  derived  from  reading  exercises, 
during  the  whole  three  months  I  was  with 
them,  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  might  not  have 
gained  other  advantages.  I  now  think 
that  though  example,  in  reading,  accom- 
plishes much,  the  correct  practice  of  the 
pupils  themselves  does  more.  We  spent 
time  enough  and  more  than  enough,  in 
reading,  during  the  first  three  months  of 
my  teaching,  to  have  made  all  the  pupils 
in  my  two  oldest  classes  excellent  readers, 
had  we  pursued  such  a  plan  as  was  well 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  object^  or 
had  we  pursued  such  a  plan,  defective 


as  it  may  be,  as  is  now  followed  in  some 
of  our  best  schools. 

Sometimes,  even  then,  I  had  many 
misgivings.  I  saw  that  we  were  wrong; 
and  saw,  to  some  extent,  in  what  the 
error  consisted;  and  more  than  once, 
resolved  on  a  gradual  reformation.  I 
say  gradual,  for  the  public  sentiment 
would  never  have  permitted  more  than 
this.  But  I  did  not  keep  my  resolutions 
of  doing  even  a  little.  The  power  of 
habit  was  so  great,  and  the  old  path  in 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walk 
seemed  so  much  plainer  than  the  new 
one,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  convictions  of 
propriety,  rationality,  and  duty,  I  con- 
tinued to  walk  in  it. 


THOUGHTS  ON  TEACHING  THE  DOCTRINES 
OF  THE  TRINITY  AND  THE  DEITY  OF 
CHRIST. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  necessarily  excludes  it 
from  our  school  room  instructions.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  is  a  Holy  Trinity — 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one,  is  all  that  can  with  advantage 
be  brought  forward,  and  this,  I  am  per- 
suaded conveys  no  idea  tothe  mind  of 
an  ignorant  child.  We  teach  them  to 
say  it,  and  wait  till  they  have  under- 
standing sufficient  to  believe  it,  but  any 
attempt  at  explanation  can  only  embar- 
rass and  confuse  their  minds,  and  leaves 
them  in  the  more  difficulty  :  because 
they  had  better  not  think  upon  what  they 
cannot  think  of  to  any  good  purpose. 
Meantime  the  separate  offices  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  are  distinctly 
taught,  and  brought  fully  within  the  com- 
prehension of  a  child,  most  particularly 
the  Son  of  God — the  crucified  Redeemer, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind, — his  birth,  his 
death,  and  all  the  miraculous  and  bene- 
ficent incidents  of  his  life  on  earth. 
Jesus,  a  man,  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
while  it  is  the  deep,  the  vital,  the  mys- 
terious truth,  on  which  in  connection 
with  his  Godhead  all  our  hopes  are 
fixed,  and  all  our  religion  founded,  is 
in  its  nature  more  comprehensible  to  a 
child  than  anything  else  we  teach  them 
of  religion.  Jesus  the  babe  in  Beth- 
lehem, Jesus  who  healed  the  sick  and 
raised  the  dead,  Jesus  who  suffered  and 
who  died  for  us,  can  reach  the  feeblest 
intellect,  as  it  can  touch  the  youngest 
heart :  and  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  first 
learned  lesson. 
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But  there  is  another  truth  oftener 
learned  the  last,  and  oftenest  never  learn- 
ed at  all,  against  which  the  strongest 
intellect  makes  itself  stout,  and  the  heart 
in  maturity  hardens  itself  to  stone  :  I 
mean  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  actual  Godhead  of  the  Son 
of  Man, — .that  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  head-stone  of  the  corner, 
without  which  there  is  no  Christianity 
and  can  be  no  salvation.  The  union  of 
the  two  natures,  like  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  cannot  be  entered  upon  with  a 
child;  it  must  remain  like  the  other  a 
simple  statement,  that  so  it  was — Jesus 
was  God  and  man. 

But  a  doubt  has  been  excited  in  my 
mind,  whether  in  our  general  mode  of 
teaching  the  former  of  these  momen- 
tous truths  is  as  distinctly  received  by 
the  children  as  the  latter.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  should  be  so.  Having 
frequently  made  the  attempt,  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  making  children  an- 
swer me  that  Christ  was  God  ;  though 
I  have  turned  my  questions  every  pos- 
sible way  to  force  that  answer,  such  as 
for  instance  -  ^'  How  could  Christ  raise 
the  dead  ?"  "  How  could  Christ  know 
the  thouglits  of  people  ?"  "  Can  any 
man  do  this  ?"  ''Then  why  could  Christ 
do  it  ?"  I  never  can  get  them  to  say 
"  Because  he  was  God."  They  say 
*'  Because  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;" 
but  that  is  a  term  they  hear  applied  to 
created  beings  ;  it  does  not  carry  its 
own  meaning  with  it,  of  true  and  proper 
divinity  ;  the  scriptural  distinction  of 
the  onli/  begotten  Son  of  God,  sufficient 
for  ourselves,  conveys  no  meaning  what- 
ever to  the  mind  of  a  child.  Jesus 
came  from  heaven  and  is  gone  to  heaven  ; 
but  other  heavenly  beings  come  and  go  ; 
it  implies  no  necessary  deity.  Do  the 
children  of  our  Sunday  schools  gene- 
rally, know  that  Christ  is  God  ?  I  do 
not  ask  if  they  believe  it ;  tliis  no  man 
can  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more 
than  they  can  all  other  things  we  teach 
them. 

The  teachers'  undertaking  is  to  give 
them  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity  ;  more  is  not  their's  to  give. 
Are  the  poor  children  of  our  schools 
sufficiently  informed  that  Christ  is 
God.  Persons  more  experienced  than 
I  am  may  very  likely  be  able  to  remove 
my  doubts  upon  the  subject,  if  not,  I 
am  sure  that  many  will  feel  them  worthy 
of  consideration.  C.  W. 


On  the  importance  and  advantages 
or  using   bibles   with  marginal 

REFERENCES  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we 
live  in  an  age  when  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  it  should  excite  our  gratitude 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that,  in  this 
highly- favoured  land,  we  can  search  the 
blessed  Volume  of  Inspiration,  without 
the  fear  of  punishment  for  so  doing. 
Happily  our  day  is  also  distinguished 
by  an  increased  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  youthful  part  of  our  population, 
in  that  knowledge  which  is  able  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  And  since 
every  year  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
religious  instruction  in  Sunday  schools 
with  thousands  terminate,  and  thousands 
more  are  entering  these  nurseries  of 
piety,  it  behoves  the  conductors  of  such 
institutions  perpetually  to  enquire  (look- 
ing up  to  heaven  for  direction),  whether 
the  plans  pursued  are  the  best  which  can 
be  adopted,  or  whetljer  they  are  capable 
of  considerable  improvement? 

It  is  no  small  cause  of  congratulation, 
that  the  Bible  and  Testament  can  be 
obtained  for  so  trifling  a  sum,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  at  the  present  reduced 
price  the  scholars  of  the  Testament 
classes  may  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  volume  for  use  in  their  classes, 
rather  than  use  the  New  Testament 
only.  But  this  is  not  the  subject  of  our 
present  enquiry,  which  rather  is,  the  im- 
portance of  introducing  Bibles  with  mar- 
ginal references,  in  preference  to  others, 
among  the  senior  scholars  of  the  Bible 
and  Testament  classes,  especially  such 
as  are  likely  in  a  short  time  to  leave  the 
school. 

The  margin  of  our  English  Bible  con- 
tains two  things  :  1.  The  different  read- 
ings which,  though  corresponding  most 
nearly  to  the  original  Scriptures,  could 
not  so  well  be  expressed  literally,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  idiom  of  our  language, 
and  are  denoted  by  the  word  Heb.  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  beino* 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  Gr.  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  words  standing  in 
the  Greek.  2.  The  parallel  and  illnS' 
trative  passages  as  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  A  few  of  these 
were  introduced  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  government  translators, in  the  reign 
of  king  James;  a  number  of  additional 
ones  were  added  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  and  in  the  year  1769, 
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Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Delegates  at  Oxford,  revised  and 
corrected  the  whole,  superadding  above 
30,000  new  parallels.  These  are  they 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  ;  a  boon 
which  it  is  conceived  has  been  but  too 
little  valued,  and  might  with  vast  advan- 
tage be  made  available  to  the  purpose  of 
communicating  religious  instruction  in 
Sunday  schools. 

The  practice  of  studying  the  Scriptures 

by  COMPARING  ITS  VARIOUS  PARTS  TO- 
GETHER seems  to  be  of  all  other  plans 
incomparably  the  best. 

1.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself.  The  Bible  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  dry  discourses  upon  given  topics, 
collected  into  methodical  order;  but  a 
compilation  of  histories,  prophecies, 
narratives,  doctrines,  precepts,  threaten- 
ings,  and  promises;  these  written  by 
above  thirty  different  authors,  containing 
more  than  sixty  different  parts,  and 
indited  at  various  times,  places,  and 
under  very  different  circumstances,  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  being  composed 
sixteen  hundred  years  after  its  first  parts 
were  given  to  the  world. 

The  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  is  recorded 
in  the  New  ;  and  the  writers  of  the  latter 
make  ample  and  repeated  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  former  Our  Lord 
in  his  preaching  made  constant  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  in  the 
Evangelists  there  are  275  quotations 
from  the  same;  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  abound  in  quotations  from,  and 
comments  upon,  the  productions  of  his 
inspired  predecessors. 

2.  IVie  practice  has  the  sanction  of  the 
great  and  good  of  ever  i/  age. 

David  says,  *'In  th^  light,  shall  I  see 
light,"  and  one  part  of  Scripture  doubt- 
less tends  to  illustrate  in  a  remarkable 
manner  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 
Peter  in  his  sermon  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  quotes  from  two  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  but  a  comment  upon  the  cere- 
monies and  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints.  And  when  our  Lord  would 
give  a  clear  and  lucid  view  of  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  the  design  of  his 
death,  to  the  two  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  it  is  said,  ''  Beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,,  the 
things  concerning  himself."  (Luke 
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xxiv.27.)  And  the  inspired  Paul,  speaking 
of  himself  and  his  brother  ministers, 
declares  that  in  their  preaching  under 
the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  was  their  constant  practice  to 
be  "  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual  things."  1  Corinthians  ii.  13. 

3.  llie  advantages  of  this  plan  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  over  every  other 
are  great. 

It  gives  a  clear,  distinct,  and  enlarged 
view  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
enquiry  :  it  is  in  fact  the  Spirit's  own 
comments  and  illustrations  on  his  own 
most  precious  writings.  The  whole  was 
written  by  good  men,  whose  minds  he 
instructed,  and  whose  pens  he  guided. 
What  is  ob<^cure  in  one  place,  is  rendered 
plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  in 
another;  that  which  in  one  part  is  but 
just  hinted,  is  in  another  fully  elucidated 
and  enlarged  upon.  The  Scripture,  made 
its  own  interpreter  by  thus  comparing 
its  various  parts,  so  instructs,  impresses, 
and  astonishes  the  mind,  that  the  reader 
is  often  led  to  discover  and  admire  the 
beautiful  order  and  harmony  that  pre- 
vail through  the  whole. 

To  such  persons  as  desire  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  Sacred  Volume, 
the  parallel  references  and  readings  will 
prove  of  incalculable  use.  "It  were  to  be 
wished,"  says  Bishop  Ilorsley,  "  that  no 
Bibles  were  printed  without  references. 
Particular  diligence  should  be  used  in 
comparing  the  parallel  texts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  is  incredible," 
he  adds,  "  to  any  one  who  has  not  made 
the  experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may 
be  made  in  that  knowledge  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying 
the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without 
any  other  commentary  or  exposition, 
than  what  the  different  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  mutually  furnish  for 
each  other.  Let  the  most  illiterate 
Christian  study  them  in  this  manner, 
and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the 
illumination  of  that  Spirit  by  which 
these  books  were  dictated ;  and  the 
whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy 
and  recondite  history,  shall  furnish  no 
argument  with  which  the  perverse  will 
of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned 
j  Christian's  faith." 

Not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to 
I  Sunday  schools,  the  constant  use  of 
Bibles  having  marginal  references  must 
prove  of  great  advantage.  No  teacher 
should  be  without  one,  nor  fail  to  read 
over  in  the  week,  those  parallels  which 
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are  found  in  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation 
the  following  Sabbath  day.  And  if  a 
teacher  \^ho  has  but  little  leisure,  or  no 
opportunity,  to  refer  to  commentators  or 
concordances,  will  but  read  these  illus- 
trative texts  over  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  with  a  direct  view  to  gather  from 
them  such  observations  as  shall  be  suit- 
able to  make  in  the  class,  he  shall  be  a 
*'  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,"  and  find  himself  able  from 
week  to  week  to  furnish  to  his  pupils 
such  information  as  shall  prove  alike 
profitable  to  himself  and  to  them.  Many 
schools  have  not  the  advantage  of  an 
exposition,  from  a  minister,  on  the  ap- 
pointed lessons  of  the  following  Sabbath; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  espe- 
cially behoves  teachers  to  make  all  the 
preparation  in  their  power  by  this 
and  similar  means.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  teacher  should  make  as  much  prepara- 
tion for  his  class,  as  a  minister  does  for 
his  pulpit;  the  object  both  have  in  view 
is  one,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  soul:  and  the  means  are  the 
same,  the  application  of  Divine  truth  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Senior 
scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase Bibles  of  this  description  above  all 
others,  for  when  placed  beyond  the 
voice  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  minister, 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  those  that 
become  servants,  or  go  to  sea,  or  emigrate 
to  distant  lands,)  they  have  in  their  pos- 
session not  only  the  blessed  truths  of 
Divine  revelation,  but  a  means  of  study- 
ing, independent  of  all  other  helps,  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  comments  which 
the  Spirit  himself  furnishes  upon  his 
own  word.  How  invaluable  is  it  to  the 
scholar,  seriously  disposed,  to  have  such 
a  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  at 
home,  when  surrounded  by  ungodly 
relatives,  or  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  who  is  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
idle  to  expound  tlie  Scriptures  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  In  a  time  of  sickness, 
able,  perhaps,  to  read,  but  unable  to  at- 
tend the  ordinances  of  religion,  how  im- 
proving would  it  be  for  a  child  to  be 
able  to  turn  from  one  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture to  another,  relative  to  the  duties  and 
designs  of  affliction.  Or,  in  an  hour  of 
temptation,  to  trace  out  the  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  reading 
the  command  and  the  promise,  the  ex- 
ample and  the  motive  for  resisting  the 
devil  and  his  vile  suggestions.  It  would 
render  the  study  of  the  sacred  records 


more  interesting  and  inviting,  for  a  child 
has  something  to  do  with  his  fingers  as 
well  as  with  his  eyes,  and  the  natural 
activity  of  children,  and  love  of  novelty 
are  such,  that  any  thing  is  a  blessing 
which  renders  the  study  of  the  Bible 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  We  see 
in  other  studies,  that  children  usually 
make  proficiency  in  proportion  as  the 
duty  is  rendered  agreeable  to  them  ;  so 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  obtaining  of 
religious  knowledge  should  possess  this 
recommendation.  Even  in  the  school, 
marginal  Bibles  would  possess  m.any 
advantages  over  others;  every  teacher, 
at  least,  should  have  one.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  and  improving  mode  of 
illustrating  and  exemplifying  the  Word 
of  God,  for  a  teacher  to  direct  each 
scholar  in  the  class  to  turn  to  one 
passage  after  another,  until  the  whole, 
on  any  given  subject,  had  been  thus 
traced ;  the  teacher  could  remark  on  each 
of  the  passages,  and  the  habit  of  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  hi/  the  illustrative 
passages  would  insensibly/  become  formed 
in  the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  and  both 
teacher  and  child  would  be  struck  with 
the  abounding  harmony  and  close  con- 
nection of  the  whole. 

For  example,  take  the  references,  16 
in  number,  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  found  on  the  verses  8  to  11  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  Exodus.  Or  the 
11th,  on  the  duties  of  children  to  their 
parents,  from  Ephesians  vi.  1  to  3.  Or, 
those  of  servants  to  their  masters,  14  in 
number,  from  5th  to  8th  verses  of  the 
same  chapter.  Or,  those  on  content- 
ment, from  Hebrews  xiii,  5,  6.,  17  in 
number;  and  who  will  dispute  that  the 
Scriptures  so  read  with  attention  and 
prayer,  will  aflbrd  such  clear,  compre- 
hensive views  on  these  particular  topics, 

AS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN  KO  OTHER 
WAY.  H.     H. 


MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

By  Henry  Dunn. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  argue^ 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sensibilities 
by  no  means  increases  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  enlarge  the  inlets  of 
pleasure,  without  at  the  same  time  en- 
larging also  the  inlets  of  pain.  The 
answer  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  an 
objector  of  this  class,  comprises  all  that 
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can  be  said  in  reply.  "  If  the  admission 
of  pain  be  a  sufficient  objection,  it  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  every  degree  of 
thought  and  feeling;  so  that  it  must  be 
better  to  be  an  oyster  than  a  man,  and  a 
stone  than  an  oyster." 

The  influence  of  vocal  music,  in 
civilizing  and  humanizing  rugged  natures, 
has  frequently  been  adverted  to  by  writers 
on  education  That  its  importance  has 
been  exaggerated  by  some,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  and  this  very  circumstance 
may,  probably,  have  induced  others  to 
overlook  altogether  the  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
its  cultivation.  Luther,  who  employed 
sacred  song  as  a  most  efficient  instru- 
ment in  advancing  the  reformation,  ob- 
serves, "  It  has  a  mighty  control  over 
every  movement  of  the  human  heart; 
wherefore  I  recommend  it  to  every  man, 
particularly  to  youth,  duly  to  love, 
honour,  and  esteem  this  precious,  useful, 
and  cheering  gift  of  God,  the  know- 
ledge and  diligent  use  of  which  will  at 
all  times  drive  off  evil  thoughts,  and 
diminish  the  effect  of  evil  society  and 
vices.  It  is  necessary,"  he  adds,  "that 
this  art  be  taught  in  schools.  A  school- 
master must  be  able  to  sing,  or  else  I 
will  not  look  upon  him." 

The  truth  is,  uncultivated  minds,  as 
well  as  cultivated  ones,  have  their 
hours  of  relaxation  and  of  repose ;  and 
if  these  hours  be  not  occupied  by  some 
innocent  amusement,  they  will  too  pro- 
bably be  given  up  to  evil  imaginations, 
to  folly,  and  to  vice.  In  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  a 
knowledge  of  vocal  music  is  considered 
indispensable  in  a  teacher.  The  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  in 
one  of  his  official  documents  on  this 
subject,  says,  "  The  principal  object  in 
teaching  music  in  these  schools,  is  to 
cultivate  the  feelings,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  habits,  and 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  will,  for 
which  mere  knowledge,  of  itself,  is  altoge- 
ther insufficient;  hence  it  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  educating  instruction, 
and  if  constantly  and  correctly  applied, 
renders  the  most  unpolished  nature 
capable  of  softer  emotions,  and  subject 
to  their  influences."  That  it  has  so 
frequently  been  made  the  handmaid  of 
depravity,  and  the  instrument  by  which 
the  most  unholy  passions  have  been 
fostered  and  gratified,  alone  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  it  exercises  over 
the  human  heart,  and  impressively 
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teaches  the  importance  of  converting  it 
to  nobler  and  better  uses.  But  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  forming  the  youthful 
taste  on  purer  and  better  models,  and  by 
making  that  which  is  now  a  rare 
accomplishment,  the  property  of  the 
people. 

''  We  have  listened,"  says  a  recent 
traveller  in  Switzerland, "  to  the  peasant 
children's  songs,  as  they  went  out  to 
their  morning  occupations,  and  seen 
their  hearts  enkindled  to  the  highest 
tones  of  music  and  poetry,  by  the 
setting  sun,  or  the  familiar  objects  of 
nature,  each  of  which  was  made  to  echo 
some  truth,  or  point  to  some  duty,  by  an 
appropriate  song.  We  have  heard  them 
singing  the  'harvest  hymn,*  as  they  went 
forth  before  day-light  to  gather  in  the 
grain.  We  have  seen  them  assembled 
in  groups,  at  night,  chanting  a  hymn  of 
praise  for  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  or 
joining  in  some  patriotic  chorus,  or  some 
social  melody;  instead  of  the  frivolous 
and  corrupting  conversation,  which  so 
often  renders  such  meetings  the  source 
of  evil.  In  addition  to  this  we  visited 
communities,  where  the  youlh  had  been 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  exercise 
in  vocal  music,  of  such  a  character  as  to 
elevate,  instead  of  debasing  the  mind; 
and  have  found,  that  it  served  in  the 
same  manner  to  cheer  their  social  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  noise  of  folly,  or 
the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxication.  We 
have  seen  the  young  men  of  such  a 
community  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  from  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles;  and  instead  of  spending 
a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  employed  in  a  frugal 
repast  and  a  social  meeting,  in  a  concert 
of  social,  moral,  and  religious  hymns, 
and  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibi- 
tion to  some  object  of  benevolence. 
We  could  not  but  look  back  at  the  con- 
trast presented  on  similar  occasions,  in 
our  own  country,  with  a  blush  of  shame. 
We  have  visited  a  village,  whose  whole 
moral  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few 
years,  by  the  introduction  of  music  of 
this  character  even  among  adults ;  and 
where  the  aged  were  compelled  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment,  at  seeing  the 
young  abandon  their  corrupting  and 
riotous  amusements  for  this  delightful 
and  improving  exercise."  The  prevail- 
ing notion,  that  vocal  music  cannot  be 
taught  successfully  to  any  who  have  not 
a  good  ear  for  it,  is  like  many  other 
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popular  notions,  a  mere  fallacy.  All 
who  are  not  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  sounds,  may  learn  it  with 
ease. 

Last  in  order  here,  but  first  in  im- 
portance, I  need  scarcely  say,  in  all 
moral  education,  is  the  inculcation  of  a 
regard  for  truth — an  ardent  love  for  all 
that  is  true — as  opposed  not  only  to 
falsehood  and  deceit,  but  to  all  vain 
hopes  and  false  valuations.  Men  do 
not  generally  love  truth.  "This  same 
truth  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  a  naked  and 
open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs 
of  the  present  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candle-lights.  Doth  any 
man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 
from  men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flatter- 
ing hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations, 
as  one  icould,  and  the  like  vinum 
damomwi,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indispo- 
sition, and  unpleasing  to  themselves?" 
Alas,  how  true !  How  many  in  this 
way,  first  dupe  themselves,  and  then 
become  the  dupes  of  others!  And 
what  a  bearing  has  this  love  of  delusion, 
this  habit  of  willing  self-deception,  on 
prevailing  neglect  in  matters  of  infinite 
moment!  How  important  then  is  it, 
that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  the 
relation  which  subsists  betvi^een  truth 
and  happiness,  delusion  and  sorrow, 
should  be  constantly  recognised  and 
impressed !    In  this  respect  emphatically 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.'' 

Where  the  love  of  truth  is  absent,  at 
no  period  of  life  can  any  good  eminence 
be  attained,  or  any  true  happiness  be 
enjoyed.  Lying  is  a  propensity  so  de- 
moralizing, and  yet  so  common  in  chil- 
dren, that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  check,  and  if  possible,  to  eradi- 
cate it.  The  most  frequent  temptation 
to  falsehood  in  the  young,  arises  from 
fear;  and  is  too  often  occasioned  by  the 
violence,  and  capricious  severity  of 
parents  and  teachers.  This  source  of 
evil,  I  trust,  you  will  avoid.  Still  you 
will  find  it  necessary,  strictly  to  watch 
against  even  the  slightest  deviation  from 
truth  on  the  part  of  your  pupils;  and 
when  you  discover  such  a  departure,  the 
tone  and  temper  of  mind  in  which  you 
reprobate  this  dreadful  habit,  should 
speak  volumes  to  the  heart  of  the 
offender.  Under  no  circumstances  what' 
ever  deceive  a  child,  or  tolerate  a  lie. 


I  need  not  enumerate  other  virtues. 
The  chief  point  to  be  remembered  by  a 
teacher,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  virtue, 
and  in  the  formation  of  every  good 
habit,  is,  that  constant  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  principle  of  association.  The 
power  of  ASSOCIATION  is  all  but  om- 
nipotent in  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Sympathy  and  pleasant  associations, 
have  far  more  influence  in  determining 
their  habits  and  preferences,  than  either 
argument  or  persuasion.  The  great  and 
difficult  art  is,  insensibly  to  introduce 
into  the  mind  pleasant  associations  with 
all  that  is  good,  and  painful  associations 
with  all  that  is  mean,  degrading,  or 
sinful.  He  who  has  accomplished  this, 
has  done  much  towards  '■'•magnetizing 
the  mind  anew,  and  calling  it  out  into  a 
fellowship  and  an  existence  of  a  higher 
order  than  it  had  previously  owned." 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  im- 
provement of  what  may  be  termed,  the 

INCIDENTAL      OPPORTUNITIES      which     a 

school  affords,  for  producing  valuable 
impressions  on  the  youthful  mind. 
These  arise  from  two  sources — the  po- 
sition of  the  teacher  himself,  as  supreme 
judge,  and  (in  monitorial  schools,)  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  the  pupils  stand  to  him,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  scholars. 

As  judge,  the  teacher  presides  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  direc- 
tion of  the  school,  many  a  quarrel  and 
wrong,  which  could  not  be  decided  in 
the  class  or  the  play-ground,  comes  at 
length  to  him.  Now  the  degree  of 
moral  influence  which  a  teacher  can 
exercise,  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  these  cases. 
Some  teachers  content  themselves,  on 
such  occasions,  with  a  rapid  and  arbi- 
trary decision ;  and  provided  they  only 
quiet  the  parties,  and  succeed  in  dis- 
couraging such  troublesome  applications 
for  the  future,  they  do  not  seem  to  con- 
cern themselves  much  about  the  absolute 
value  of  their  judgments.  This  is  wil- 
fully throwing  away  moral  influence. 
A  wise  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  without 
encouraging  unnecessary  and  frivolous 
complaint,  secretly  hails  all  these  re- 
ferences to  himself,  as  affording  the 
choicest  opportunities,  not  only  for  ex- 
ercising the  highest  and  best  kind  of 
influence,  but  for  observing  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  already  succeeded  in  the 
inculcation  of  right  sentiments,  or  the 
formation  of  good  habits.     It  is  now 
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that  he  can  draw  the  line  distinctly 
between  justice  and  injustice ;  that  lie 
can  bring  down,  even  to  infantile  com- 
prehension, the  secret  operations  of 
natural  selfishness  on  the  heart ;  that  he 
can  exhibit  the  beauty  of  meekness,  and 
gentleness,  and  forbearance,  so  that  it 
shall  be  seen  and  felt;  and  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
offending  party,  make  it  abundantly 
evident,  that  the  violence  of  pride  and 
passion,  while  it  disturbs  and  destroys 
the  tranquility  of  the  mind,  casts  up  in 
its  place  nothing  but  "  mire  and  dirt." 

Monitorial  schools,  when  rightly  con- 
ducted, are  exceedingly  favourable  to 
such  a  course  of  moral  discipline ;  they 
alone  admit  of  the  testy  which  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  prove  that  instructions 
have  been  regarded.  It  is  true,  this 
holds  good  only  in  relation  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  scholars;  but  then  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  some 
monitorial  schools,  (those  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  for  instance,)  this  number 
is  not  only  large,  comprising  as  it  does, 
in  one  form  or  other,  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  whole,  but  including  just 
the  class  of  children  in  relation  to  whom 
it  is  of  the  most  importance;  viz.,  those 
who  are  farthest  advanced  in  knowledge, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  influence  of 
superior  intellect,  or  by  longer  attend- 
ance at  the  school.  To  these  a  trust  is 
confided,  by  which  faithfulness  is  tested, 
and  POWER  committed,  by  which  fu^m- 
ness  and  gentleness  are  developed.  Con- 
tinually exposed  to  bribes,  and  almost 
sure  of  detection  if  they  yield  to  the 
temptation,  the  class  becomes  to  the 
monitor  a  school  of  integrity,  and  afield 
for  the  exercise  of  stern  and  unbending 
virtue.  Alternately  called  upon  to  rule 
and  to  obey ;  surrounded,  in  both  cir- 
cumstances, by  checks,  which  at  once 
lead  to  the  detection  of  falsehood,  and 
the  exposure  of  tyranny ;  and  ever 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  control  of 
superior  power  ;  injustice  of  any  kind 
is  easily  discovered — while  moderation, 
humility,  truth,  and  justice,  severally 
find  an  appropriate  sphere,  and  an  im- 
mediate reward.  Where  these  advan- 
tages are  not  reaped  from  monitorial 
government,  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
system,  but  in  the  teacher. 


De  I' Education  des  Mercs  de  Famille. 

Par    L.   Aimc-Martin.       Bruxelks. 

Meline  and  Co.  2  vols* 
{Second  Notice.) 
*'As  the  infant  begins  to  discriminate 
between  the  objects  around,  it  soon  dis- 
covers one  countenance  that  smiles  upon 
it  with  peculiar  benignity.  When  it 
wakes  from  its  sleep  there  is  one  watch- 
ful form  ever  bent  over  its  cradle.  If 
startled  by  some  unhappy  dream,  a 
guardian  angel  seems  ever  ready  to 
soothe  its  fears.  If  cold,  that  minister- 
ing spirit  brings  it  warmth ;  if  hungry, 
she  feeds  it ;  if  in  pain,  she  relieves-  it ; 
if  happy,  she  caresses  it.  In  joy  or  sor- 
row, in  weal  or  woe,  she  is  the  first  ob- 
ject of  its  thoughts.  Her  presence  is  its 
heaven.  The  mother  is  the  deity  of 
infancy. 

"  Now  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  im- 
pressible, the  susceptible  character  of 
this  little  being,  and  consider  the  power 
of  this  mother  in  shaping  the  fine  clay 
that  is  entrusted  to  her  hands.  Consider 
with  what  authority,  with  v/hat  effect, 
one  so  loved,  so  reverenced,  so  adored, 
may  speak  ! 

"  Thus,  in  the  budding  spring  of  life, 
infancy  is  the  special  charge,  and  subject 
to  the  special  influence,  of  the  mother. ''f 

Nor  does  the  influence  of  the  mother 
end  with  infancy ;  for  this  is  the  mould- 
ing time  of  life;  the  time  when  the  wax 
is  soft  to  receive  the  seal ;  when  im- 
pressions are  made  that  will  remain  as 
long  as  life  itself  remains.  That  which 
is  made  crooked  at  this  time  cannot 
afterwards  be  made  straight.  That  opi- 
nion, perhaps,  is  no  exaggeration,  which 
we  have  heard  from  some  distinguished 
men,  that  the  first  three  years  of  infancy 
are  the  most  important  years  of  life ;  and 
these  years  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
the  mother. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  influence 
of  the  father  is  more  important,  because 
it  is  more  called  into  exercise  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  intellect  begins  to  deve- 
lop its  capacities  and  expand  its  desires. 
At  this  time  these  questions  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  which  it  applies  to  all 
those  objects  which  meet  the  senses  : — 
What  is  this?  Who  made  it?  How? 
When  ?  Wherefore  ?     The  father  is  best 


'  On  the  Education  of  Mothers  of  Families 
t  Goodrich. 
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fitted  to  answer  these  questions.  He  can 
unfold  the  mysteries  which  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  child's  intellect.  He  can 
tell  why  the  fire  burns,  why  the  stream 
flows,  why  the  trees  bow  in  the  breeze. 
He  can  tell  where  the  rain  comes  from, 
and  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  clouds. 
He  can  explain  the  forked-lightning  and 
the  rolling  thunder.  He  can  unravel 
the  mighty  mystery  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  He  can  point  beyond  to 
that  Omnipotent  Being  who,  in  goodness 
and  wisdom,  has  made  them  all.* 

This  position,  that  the  influence  of  the 
father  is  by  such  reasons  rendered  the 
most  important,  appears  to  us  very 
doubtful  in  theory,  as  well  as  very  little 
in  agreement  with  experience  and  ob- 
servation. The  queries  that  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  the  child  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  its  mother  is  in 
general  the  best  able  and  the  most  wil- 
ling to  solve.  If  it  should  be  granted 
that  the  mind  of  the  mother  is  mferior, 
boih  in  the  strength  of  its  intellectual 
grasp,  and  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  acquired  knowledge,  to  that  of  the 
other  parent,  yet  in  both  these  respects, 
it  is  far  beyond  that  of  the  child.  In 
tact,  that  peculiar  tact  which  can  suit  a 
definition  or  explanation  to  the  capacity 
of  a  child,  the  mother  is  generally  far 
superior.  In  patience  she  is  more  gifted 
and  enduring — in  kindness  she  always 
excels — in  condescension  she  is  inimita- 
ble, and  therefore  she  never  repulses 
either  with  rudeness  or  indifference,  that 
eager,  although  childish  inquisitiveness 
which  tells  of  the  incipient  thirst  after 
knowledge. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  far  more 
important  reason  why  the  influence  of 
the  mother  is  the  greatest  and  the  most 
lasting.  It  is  a  leading  principle  of 
human  nature,  that  the  heart  should  lead 
the  intellect.  It  is  the  mother  who  first 
gains  the  heart.  Her  whole  life  is  with 
her  child ;  from  the  morning  to  the 
evening,  and  frequently  from  the  even- 
ing to  the  morning;  and  during  all  this 
time  it  is  an  exhibition  of  self-constrained 
devotion,  and  unrequited  love.  This 
love  wins  love  in  return.  At  this  period 
the  will  chooses  its  guide  where  the 
affections  have  first  fixed  their  principal 
centre  of  action  and  re-action.  There- 
fore the  influence  of  the  mother  is  the 
deepest  and  the  most  abiding,  whether 
for  evil  or  for  good. 

»  Goodrich, 


We  believe,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  some  cases  where  the  influence  of 
the  father  is  more  felt  in  the  formation 
of  character,  and  in  the  developments  of 
future  life,  than  that  of  the  mother ;  yet 
these  examples  will  be  found  to  be  no 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  but  rather 
additional  illustrations  of  its  truth  and 
universality.  In  these  instances,  by 
playful  endearments,  by  kind  sympathy, 
by  untiring  patience,  by  mutual  plea- 
sures, by  frequent  companionship,  or  by 
some  other  means,  the  father  has  ac- 
quired the  dominion  of  the  heart.  He 
has  displayed  those  qualities  which  win 
and  govern  the  affections.  He  has  been 
exhibited  in  a  favourable  contrast  with 
a  masculine  or  a  phlegmatic  mother,  or 
some  other  circumstances  have  been 
present  which  have  cast  a  greater  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  around  the  paternal 
than  around  the  maternal  parent.  Here 
then  we  see  no  exception  but  such  as 
proves  the  rule,  and  confirms  the  general 
law  of  human  nature,  by  which  we  ex- 
plain the  great  influence  of  the  mother, 
namely,  that  the  mother  gains  the  heart, 
and  that  the  heart  leads  the  understand- 
ing. 

It  will  give  additional  weight  to  the 
importance  which  should  be  given  to 
this  fact,  that  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  characters  have  been  formed 
by  their  mothers,  if  we  give  a  few 
historical  illustrations;  and  it  will,  we 
hope,  make  mothers  feel  more  deeply 
their  great  responsibility, 

"  The  maternal  influence"  (says  Aime 
Martin)  *'  exists  everywhere ;  it  every- 
where determines  our  sentiments,  our 
tastes,  and  our  opinions,  and  everywhere 
it  makes  our  destiny.  '  l^YiQ future  of 
an  infant'  (said  Napoleon)  *is  always 
the  work  of  his  mother,'  and  he  de- 
lighted to  repeat,  that  to  his  own  mother 
he  owed  it  that  he  filled  so  high  a 
station.  History  justifies  these  words, 
and  points  us  to  the  memorable  exam- 
ples of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  of  the  pupil  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  of  Jane  d'Albret.  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  was  he  not  like  his  mo- 
ther, feeble,  ungrateful,  and  unhappy; 
always  violent,  yet  always  yielding? 
May  we  not  recognize  in  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  the  passions  of  a  Spanish 
woman;  those  gallantries  at  the  same 
time  sensual  and  romantic ;  those  terrors 
of  the  devotee ;  that  pride  of  the  despot 
which  would  have  placed  his  subjects 
prostrate  before  his  throne  as  before  an 
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altar.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
the  mother  of  the  two  celebrated  poets 
Corneille  had  a  great  mind,  an  elevated 
soul,  severe  manners — that  she  resem- 
bled the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  that 
they  were  both  women  of  the  same 
stuff."  *  *  *  * 

*'  But  the  two  great  poets  of  the  age 
offer  perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  gentle  yet  fatal  influence.  To  one 
was  given  a  mother,  scoffing,  senseless, 
full  of  caprices  and  of  pride,  whose 
narrow  mind  enlarged  itself  only  in 
vanity  and  hatred.  A  mother  who 
treated  with  unpitying  raillery  the  natu- 
ral infirmity  of  her  child,  who  irritated 
him,  and  then  embraced  him ;  bruised 
and  then  caressed  him ;  despised  and 
then  cursed  him.  These  corrosive  pas- 
sions of  his  mother  were  deeply  engraven 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  man.  Hatred 
and  pride,  anger  and  disdain,  fermented 
within  him  ;  and  like  the  burning  lava 
of  a  volcano,  burst  forth  upon  the  world 
in  the  torrents  of  an  infernal  harmony. 

'*  To  the  other  poet  a  benevolent  des- 
tiny awarded  a  mother  tender  without 
weakness,  and  pious  without  asceticism, 
one  of  those  rare  women  who  should 
serve  as  exemplars.  Such  a  mother, 
young,  beautiful,  and  enlightened,  shed 
upon  her  son  the  light  of  love.  The 
virtues  which  she  inspired,  and  the 
prayers  which  she  taught  him,  spoke  not 
only  to  his  understanding,  but  falling 
into  the  depths  of  his  soul,  were  reflected 
in  sublime  sounds  a  harmony  which 
ascends  to  the  Deity.  Thus  encom- 
passed even  from  the  cradle  with  exam- 
ples of  touching  piety,  this  gracious 
child  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
under  the  wings  of  his  mother ;  and  his 
genius  is  like  the  incense  which  spreads 
its  perfumes  on  earth,  but  which  burns 
only  for  heaven.* 

"  In  the  midst  of  civil  discord,  fights, 
and  skirmishes,"  (says  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
"  Charles  Buonaparte  married  Letitia 
Ramolini,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  women  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  firmness  of 
character.  She  partook  of  the  dangers 
of  her  husband  during  the  years  of  civil 
war,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
him   on    horseback   on   some    military 


*  In  these  highly  coloured  pictures,  which 
refer  to  Byron  and  Lamartine,  our  readers 
will  make  some  allowance  for  French  en- 
thusiasm, and  take  them  (like  many  oiher  of 
the  statements  of  Aime  Martin)  cum  grano 
sails. 


expeditions,  or  perhaps  hasty  flights, 
shortly  before  her  being  delivered  of  the 
future  emperor." 

"  The  character  of  the  mother"  (says 
George  Combe)  "  seems  to  have  the 
chief  influence  in  determining  the  quali- 
ties of  the  children,  particularly  where 
she  has  much  force  of  character,  and  is 
superior  in  mental  energy  to  her  hus- 
band. There  is  perhaps  no  instance  of 
a  man  of  distinguished  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind  whose  mother  did  not 
display  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
same  qualities ;  and  the  fact  of  eminent 
men  having  so  frequently  children  far 
inferior  to  themselves,  is,  in  most  cases, 
explicable  by  the  circumstance  that  men 
of  talent  often  marry  women  whose 
minds  are  comparatively  weak." 

The  education  of  women  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads,  as  general,  or 
special. 

The  requirements  of  general  education 
belong  more  or  less  to  both  sexes,  and 
include  those  modes  of  training  which 
tend  to  the  most  perfect  development 
of  either  the  physical,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man. 

Special  education  bears  a  more  direct 
relation  to  those  special  offices  and  duties 
which  woman  is  expected  to  sustain  in 
her  important  capacities  of  a  wife^  a 
mistress,  and  a  mother. 

It  cannot  but  strike  forcibly  upon  the 
mind  of  even  a  superficial  observer,  that 
the  education  of  young  females  as  at 
present  conducted  in  this  country,  bears 
hardly  any  relation  to  any  of  these  im- 
portant specialities  of  female  life.  Gene- 
ral education,  it  is  true,  receives  some 
attention,  although  that  is  sufficiently 
imperfect ;  imperfect  perhaps  in  some 
points  by  being  redundant,  yet  in  the 
most  important  p6ints  by  being  deficient. 
Special  education,  in  those  branches  of 
it  which  are  the  most  important,  because 
they  are  of  the  most  continual  and  ex- 
tensive practical  application  in  future 
life,  receives  no  attention  whatever.  The 
only  special  applications  which  are  made 
of  general  education  relate  to  the  con- 
dition of  ihe  young  lady,  to  that  condition 
only,  and  have  hardly  any  relation  to 
any  condition  beyond.  Their  most  evi- 
dent objects  are,  to  render  her  attractive 
to  the  superficial  observer;  to  regulate 
her  external  demeanour  according  to 
certain  received  opinions ;  to  attain  a 
third  or  fourth  (perhaps  only  a  tenth) 
rate  excellence  in  some  of  the  arts,  such 
as  music  or  painting;  to  dress  after  the 
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newest  fashions;  to  require  much  defer- 
ence and  consideration  from  inferiors, 
a  class  which  is  generally  esteemed  to  be 
a  pretty  large  one  ;  to  do  very  little  for 
herself  and  require  much  to  be  done  for 
her ;  to  laboriously  acquire  other  branches 
of  knowledge  for  which  in  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  after  life  she  can  have 
hardly  any  use  or  application.  The  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  this  education  is,  that 
it  reverses  the  maxim  ofAgesilaus,  who, 
when  asked,  '*  What  is  it  in  which  youth 
ought  to  be  instructed?"  promptly  an- 
swered, '*  That  which  they  have  most 
need  to  practise  when  men." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  present 
systems  of  female  education,  after  la- 
borious and  expensive  years  have  passed 
away,  nothing  has  been  acquired,  but 
that  which  has  almost  the  whole  of  its 
special  application,  in  a  period  anterior 
to  the  most  important  periods  and  duties 
of  life.  In  married  life,  nearly  all  these 
educational  accomplishments  become 
useless,  and  the  knowledge  and  training 
which  become  the  stations  of  the  wife, 
the  mistress,  and  the  mother,  are  then  to 
be  acquired  when  they  ought  first  to  be 
practised. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  at  this  per!o  J  of  life, 
there  is  sometimes  to  be  found  some- 
thing worse  than  a  mere  deficiency. 
There  may  be  a  disinclination  to  learn. 
There  may  be  a  presence  of  much  tliat 
is  false  in  belief,  and  injurious  in  tem- 
per. The  training  therefore  has  to  be 
applied  not  to  the  young  and  tender 
twig,  but  to  the  perverse  and  stubborn 
branch.  The  information  has  to  be  writ- 
ten not  upon  a  carte  blanche,  but  upon  a 
sheet  blotted  with  error.  The  more 
difficult  work  of  unlearning  what  is 
wrong  must  precede  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  right,  and  bad  habits  have  to 
be  broken  up  before  good  ones  can  be 
adopted. 

In  the  general  education  of  females 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  desired  ;  whether 
it  be  considered  in  relation  to  physical, 
moral,  or  mtellectual  improvement,  but 
upon  the  present  occasion  we  hiive  not 
space  to  enter  into  details.  Much  has 
been  said  upon  all  these  several  points, 
and  comparatively  little  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  duty  too  sacred  to  be  neglected, 
that  we  should  point  out  some  defects  in 
the  work  of  Aime  Martin.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  it  has  been  so 
warmly  recommended  by  a  popular, 
successful,  and  deserving  female  writer 
of  the  present  day,   namely,   the  author 


of  "  Woman's   Mission."      It   is   true 
that  the  language  is  generally  beautiful, 
sometimes  flowing  in  a  rich  vein  of  elo- 
quence, at  other  times,  rising  to  the  in-  " 
spiration  of  poetry  ; — notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  mind  of  the  author  is  essentially 
defective  in  those   qualities  which    dis- 
tinguish  a   sound  philosopher.     Quick 
in  his  perceptions,  he  is  also  hasty  and 
superficial  in  his  judgments.     Dogmati- 
cal and  positive,  he  makes  the  most  hardy 
assertions,  not  only  without  evidence, but 
opposed  to  evidence  that  was  quite  within 
his  reach.  When  he  condescends  to  reason 
at  all,  he  is  perpetually  guilty  of  what 
Lord   Bacon   calls  vulgar  induction,  in 
inferring  conclusions  which  are  general 
and  universal,  from  instances  which  are 
particular  and  limited.    Generally,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  stoop  to  such  a  slow 
and  laborious  mode  of  arriving  at  truth, 
but  speaks  as  if  he  knew  it  by  intuition. 
His  work  professes  to  be  on  the  Educa- 
tion of   Mothers,  but  it  is  a  treatise  on 
theology,  ethics,  logic,  education,  history, 
political  economy,  and  many  other  things 
iDesides — it  is  truly  de  omnibus  7-ebHS  et 
quibusdam   aliis.     The   chapter  on   the 
authority  of  the  doctors,  (not  of  medi- 
cine, but  of  divinity,)  contains  reflec-. 
tions  on  Scripture,  which   are  worthy  of 
an  infidel,  and  could  have  been  penned 
only  by  a  neologist  of  the  most  latitudi- 
narian   school.      The    chapter    on    the 
Religion  of   Mankind,  is   replete   with 
the  most  reckless  dogmas,  and  the  most 
dangerous    errors.       Of  the    historical 
evidences  of    Christianity,  he  is   either 
ignorant  or   negligent,  its  doctrines  he 
does  not  comprehend,  and  to  its  nature, 
its   most    important    tendencies,  or   its 
ultimate  ends,  he  is  as  blind  as  a  hea- 
then.    It  has  often  excited  our  astonish- 
ment, that  a  man  should  display  in  the 
same  book,  so  much  information,  and  so 
much  ignorance — so  much  conceit,  and 
so   much   shrewdness — so  much  senti- 
mentality, and  so  little  sense.      Esio. 


Popular  Education ;  a  Prize  Esi>aj/,  on 
the  Injlvcnce  of  the  Education  of  the 
People,  and  the  Diffusion,  of  Know- 
ledge on  the  Welfare  oud  Happiness  of 
Nations,  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Pryce, 
A.B.  pp.  i'60.  Ball,  Arnold,  ^-'Co. 
1840. 

There  are  two  ways  of  operating  ge- 
nerally on  masses  of  the  population,  and 
influencing  their  pursuits  ;  the  one  is  by 
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laws  and  regulations,   which  implies  re- 
straint; the  other  is  by  education,  which 
implies  liberty, — liberty  to  do  every  thing 
which  is  according  to  truth  and  justice. 
The  history  of  all   nations   evidences, 
that   the   former   has    been    universally 
adopted,  while  the  latter  has  been  only 
partially  tried.     The   whole   world   has 
for  ages  experienced  the  intolerable  evils 
arising  from   popular  ignorance,  and  of 
late   years   efforts  have  been   made  to 
mitigate  those  evils  by  means  of  edu- 
cation.    Where  those  efforts  have  been 
efKciently    employed,   the    results    have 
been  so  unquestionably  favourable  as  to 
inspire   the   hope,    that   by    a   general 
diflusion   of  intelligence,   especially  of 
religious  intelligence,  the  whole  popu- 
lation  would    be  materially  elevated  in 
reputation,    skill,   and    industry.     Past 
experience  having  proved  the  excellence 
and  safety  of  mental  enlightenment  and 
moral  improvement ;   and  as  at  present 
increasing    exertions   are    employed    to 
render    popular    education     universal; 
those  philanthropists  whose  aim  it  is  to 
provide  the  means,   and  carry  out  the 
measures  needful  for  a  work  so  highly 
important   to   the   community,    should 
constantly  keep  in  mind,   as  a  primary  i 
principle,    that  every  individual  should 
be  instructed  with   the  view  to  the  up- 
holding of  a  good  reputation  in  the  sight 
of  God    and    man,  and    that   therefore 
each    should    be    trained     to    manifest 
justice  and  goodness — energy  and   skil- 
fulness — industry  and   perseverance,   in 
all  the  pursuits  of  life. 

Concerning  the  kind   of  knowledge  to 
be  imparted,  and  the  means  and  methods 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering education  effective,  we  observe, 
that  as  these  points  involve  considerable 
difficulty,  and  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,   we  are  not  just  now  dis- 
posed to  grapple  with  them.  The  author 
of  the  present  work,  in  his  introduction, 
refers   to   them   only    in   an    incidental 
manner,  and  pursues   his  subject  with 
much  ability,  by  exhibiting  chiefly  the 
evils  of  ignorance  and   the  benefits  of  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  the 
progress  of  his  statements  and  arguments, 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  man's 
individual  and    social  character,  and  il- 
lustrates the  beneficial  effects  of  increased 
knowledge,  by  considering  man,  first,  as 
an  individual ;  secondly,  as  asocial ;  and 
thirdly,  as  a  religious  being.     We  have 
read  this  little  work  with  considerable 
gratification,    and   though    we   do   not 


quite  agree  with  the  author  in  some  of 
his  observations,  yet  our  objections  are 
so  few,  tliat  to  state  them  here  would  he 
needless.  As  a  whole,  we  consider  this  *' 
prize  essay  as  a  good  addition  to  those 
works  on  education  which  treat  of  tlie 
subject  in  a  sentimental  manner. 


Scripture   Comparisons  for  the    Young 
bif   the    Rev.  Ingram   Cobbiuy  A.M. 
pp.  161.    Ballj  Arnold,Si-  Co.  1840. 

The    intercourse    among    mankind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  voice  or  a 
book,  IS  rendered  additionally  useful  and 
interesting  by   the  employment   of  apt 
comparisons.      These    are   words    fitly 
spoken,  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of 
silver,  constituting  a   feast  both  for  the 
eyes  and  the  mind.  Next  to  teaching  by 
the  objects  themselves,   the  young  are 
much  captivated  by  comparisons  easily  to 
be  understood.     The  Scriptures  abound 
in  just  similitudes,  and  from  these  the 
author  of  the  work   before  us,  has  se- 
lected some  which  he  employs  as  the 
vehicle   of    useful    instruction    to    the 
young.  His  style  is  plain,  without  being 
puerile  ;  each  subject  is  treated  in  a  brief 
I  and  interesting  manner,  and  closes  with 
j  an  effort  to  impress  truth  strongly  on  the 
1  juvenile   mind.     The  wood   engravings 
!  are  neat  and  clear.     We  consider  that 
j  this  work,  both  as  to  size  and  substance, 
I  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
juvenile  library. 


The  Little  People's  Portrait ;  or  Dew 
Drops  for  Earli/  Flowerets,  by  Miss 
G.  M.  Sterne.  Square  IQmo.  pp. 
128.  Hou/ston,  London  :  BinnSy  Bath 

A  very  pretty  little  book  for  little 
people.  It  contains  three  simple,  but 
well- written  narratives;  and  we  were 
so  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the 
one  entitled  the  "  Sunday  School  Girl," 
that  we  instantly  resolved  that  our 
readers  should  share  in  our  gratification, 
by  transferring  it  entire  to  another  page. 
The  preface  states  that  the  publishers  are 
not  unacquainted  with  the  changes,  fan- 
cies and  occasional  whims  of  little  folks' 
minds;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  they  have  in  these  instances  shown 
themselves  very  successful  in  humouring 
the  juvenile  disposition. 
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ABSTRACT    OF    THE    ANNUAL    REPORT 
OF    TEIE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION, 

FOR    THE 

Year  ending  March  31,  1840. 

The  Committee  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  preface  their  report  by  any  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  importance  of 
Sunday  school  institutions,  being  con- 
vinced that  all  the  members  of  the 
Union  are  satisfied  on  these  points,  and 
they  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  detail 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  them  during  the  past  year  to  extend 
and  improve  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction provided  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  this  and  other  countries.  They 
will  commence,  as  has  been  done  in 
former  Reports,  with  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  British  colonies. 

DENMARK.  In  addition  to  the 
two  schools  in  Denmark  which  have 
been  supported  by  the  Committee  for 
several  years  in  Taarbeh  and  Breda,  two 
additional  schools  have  been  opened 
under  the  care  of  Pastor  Ibzen  at  Lynbye 
and  Wizrm,  and  they  are  happy  to  learn 
that  such  favourable  reports  as  to  the 
two  schools  first  opened  had  reached  the 
Queen  of  Denmark  previously  to  the 
accession  of  her  royal  consort  to  the 
tlirone,  as  have  induced  her  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  which  the  Com- 
mittee trust  may  be  overruled  for  good. 

HAMBURGH.  A  grant  of  books 
has  been  made  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday  school  for  English 
children  at  Hamburgh. 

FRANCE.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  an  elementary 
religious  book  in  the  French  language, 
corresponding  with  the  first  class  book 
alluded  to  in  the  last  Report,  have  been 
overcome,  and  a  suitable  book  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  instruction  of  the 
oungest  French  children  on  the  Lord's- 
day. 

The  Committee  have  made  a  grant  of 
books  in  aid  of  an  English  Sunday 
school  at  Lille. 

They  have  also  made  a  grant  of  £10 
in  money  to  assist  the  Societe  Clir<5tienne 
Protestante  de  France,   established  at 


Bordeaux,  in  their  designs  for  the  open- 
ing of  Sunday  schools  in  the  south  of 
France.  One  of  the  pastors  connected 
with  the  Society  discovered  in  the  village 
of  Les  Eysies  Arrondissement  du  Sarlat 
Departement  de  la  Dordogne,  a  little 
colony  of  English  iron-workers,  who 
came  originally  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  an  iron-foundry  ac- 
cording to  the  English  method.  Too 
far  removed  from  any  Protestant  church 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  visits  of  a 
pastor,  these  poor  people  have  remained 
without  any  public  worship,  though  their 
attachment  to  a  si7igle  old  Bible  which 
he  found  among  them  shewed  that  their 
faith  was  rather  eclipsed  than  destroyed. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Evangelist  Du- 
mecq,  who  had  been  appointed  to  visit 
this  place,  dated  10th  and  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1840  : — 

I  left  Mercredan  for  Les  Eysies  on 
the  28th  January.  This  little  English 
colony,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
Dordogne,  in  a  country  almost  barba- 
rous, has  been  deprived  for  twelve  years 
of  all  spiritual  instruction.  I  was  grieved 
to  learn  from  my  hostess,  from  whom  I 
obtained  some  information  about  the 
EngHsh  families,  that  there  were  at  that 
time  two  sisters,  aged  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  who  were  disposed  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  the  eldest  had  been 
several  times  to  confess ;  this  news 
grieved  me  much ;  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  the  other  English,  who  told 
me  that  it  was  too  true,  and  said,  the 
circumstance  had  caused  them  much 
regret.  Not  being  able  immediately  to 
visit  this  family,  I  begged  Mr.  Edwards 
to  invite  them  to  our  meeting,  but  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  having  any  of  its 
members  among  my  auditors.  All  the 
other  English,  young  and  old,  pressed 
around  me,  to  hear  the  explanation  of  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  I  was  much 
affected  with  their  fixed  attention.  After 
the  service,  Mrs.  Edwards  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  We  were  young  when  we 
left  our  country,  and  were  not  then  aware 
that  in  order  to  provide  for  our  bodies, 
we  were  hazarding  the  loss  of  our  souls." 
I  invited  the  young  persons  to  assemble 
every  evening  at  Mr.  Edwards's  house, 
to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  beg- 
ged their  parents  to  accompany  them 
whenever  their  occupations  would  allow 
of  it.  The  next  day,  I  went  very  early 
to  the  house  of  tlie  English  family,  and 
saw  the  mother  only.    I  represented  to 
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her,  her  responsibility  to  God,  if  her 
children  were  lost  through  her  indiffer- 
ence. I  soon  saw  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  which  made  me  redouble  my 
exhortations,  and  led  me  to  encourage 
hope.  I  asked  to  speak  to  her  daugifi- 
ters,  and  especially  to  the  eldest,  she 
said  I  could  not  see  her  till  three  in  the 
afternoon.  I  accordingly  went  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  had  an  interview 
■with  her.  I  spoke  for  some  time  of  the 
great  importance  of  my  errand,  and  of 
the  deep  interest  I  took  in  her  situation. 
She  answered  with  much  emotion — "  I 
only  desired  to  embrace  Catholicism, 
that  I  might  have  a  religion,  but  since  I 
have  heard  that  after  the  1st  April  next 
you  will  come  regularly  every  month,  I 
shall  not  change  my  religious  opinions." 
Yes,  I  said,  the  Christians  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  poor  English 
of  Les  Eysies,  are  anxious  that  you 
should  be  regularly  visited,  they  com- 
miserate your  spiritual  destitution,  and 
they  pray  that  the  God  of  all  gi-ace 
would  introduce  you  into  his  covenant, 
and  enable  you  to  believe  in  his  name, 
that  you  may  inherit  eternal  life.  A 
Christian  governess  estabhshed  in  Les 
Eysies,  might  immediately  obtain  twenty 
pupils,  and  she  might  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  minds  of  their 
parents,  and  on  the  other  members  of 
their  families. 

The  Committee  cheerfully  voted  £5 
to  assist  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children,  whose  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  are  thus  exposed  to  danger. 

CORFU.  The  three  Greek  and  one 
English  Sunday  schools,  established  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes,  are  still  carried 
on  under  his  superintendence. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  At  the  request 
of  the  Colonial  Church  Society,  the 
Committee  made  a  grant  of  books  to 
Mr.  Saflfrey,  who  was  about  to  proceed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  promote 
the  worship  of  God,  among  such  of  the 
British  Colonists  as  were  living  without 
the  public  means  of  grace,  and  who 
would  have  to  establish,  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Day  and  Sunday  schools,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  children,  of  which 
schools  he  would  take  the  general  super- 
intendence. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  The  Com- 
mittee have  continued  to  make  grants  to 
various  parties  proceeding  to  the  Austra- 
lasian settlements  ;  Mr.  Laurence,  sur- 
geon, R.N.,  who  had  received  a  grant 
of  books  when  proceeding  in  March, 


1838,  as  superintendant  in  the  emigration 
ship  '*  Westminster,"  thus  reported  the 
mode  in  which  those  books  were  used. 

Sixty  one  children  were  instructed  on 
board  that  ship  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  committing  portions 
of  scripture  and  hymns  to  memory,  and 
were  daily  exercised  in  learning  Watts's 
Catechism.  They  underwent  two  exa- 
minations, and  their  progress  was  found 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  Several  who 
had  to  begin  with  the  alphabet,  could 
read  a  little  by  spelling  the  words  when 
they  landed,  and  those  who  could  read 
when  they  embarked,  improved  very 
much  during  the  passage.  Great  im- 
provement was  also  made  in  writing  and 
arithmetic.  All  the  senior  classes  had 
mastered  the  whole  of  the  catechism  ; 
so  as  not  only  to  have  committed  it  to 
memory,  but  to  have  an  understanding 
of  it,  and  some  could  repeat  eighteen 
hymns,  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible; 
the  attendance  was  orderly  and  regular, 
the  demeanour  of  the  children  towards 
their  teachers  such  as  proved  that  they 
regarded  them  with  gratitude.  In  ten 
several  instances  rewards  were  distri- 
buted to  all  the  scholars  of  religious 
books,  which  they  eagerly  and  thank- 
fully received. 

When  the  emigrants  were  disem- 
barked, the  greatest  part  of  the  school 
books  were  distributed  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  remainder  given  to  John 
Morgan,  the  head  schoolmaster,  who  is 
now  employed  as  Town  Missionary  in 
Sydney,  and  his  wife  in  teaching. 

A  further  grant  has  been  made  to  Mr. 
Laurence  to  assist  him  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  emigi-ants  pro- 
ceeding to  New  South  Wales  in  October, 

1839,  by  the  ship  James  Pattison. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
received  fi-om  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hassall, 
dated  Sydney,  17th  October,  1838  : — 

I  would  just  observe  that  our  poor 
Sunday  school  efforts  in  New  South 
W^ales  have  been  abundantly  honoured 
in  the  moral  if  not  in  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  those  who  were  scholars.  Since 
my  return  from  England  I  have  been 
frequently  greeted  with  pleasure  by  those 
of  whom  I  had  no  recollection,  but  who 
were  formerly  in  our  Parramatta  Sunday 
school.  They  are  still  carried  on  in  the 
colony  to  a  great  extent,  but  we  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
teachers. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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H.  Calton,  a  member  of  the  Moravian 
CImrch  in  London,  dated  Adelaide, 
February  7tli,  1839,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  the  friend 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  books  to  the  amount 
of  £10  were  granted  in  order  to  assist 
Mr.  Calton  in  establishinsc  Sunday 
schools  connected  witli  the  Established 
Church  and  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
Church  : — 

For  my  own  part  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented with  my  lot,  and  have  no  cause 
whatever  to  regret  coming  here  ;  though 
my  pecuniary  interests  should  not  be 
advanced,  yet  I  feel  there  is  much  to  do 
in  this  colony,  and  with  a  view  of  doing 
something,  I  set  off  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  21st  October,  1838,  (the  first 
of  my  residence  here)  to  see  what  was 
doing  in  our  city  of  6,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  way  of  Sabbath  school  instruction. 
In  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  I  found  about 
30  boys  and  girls  pretty  well  supplied 
with  teachers  -here  I  was  not  wanted — 
I  believe  there  is  another  little  school, 
connected  with  the  Independent  congre- 
gation here.  I  then  went  to  the  church 
and  found  about  eight  boys  and  girls  : 
our  excellent  minister,  Mr.  Howard,  his 
lady  and  sister,  and  another  young  lady, 
were  all  the  active  friends  and  teachers 
this  school  possessed.  On  going  into 
the  church  where  this  school  was  held, 
Mr.  Howard,  to  whom  I  was  quite  a 
stranger,  asked  my  business  ;  I  replied, 
my  object  was  to  see  how  the  school  was 
getting  on,  upon  which  he  returned  to 
his  class,  and  I  sat  a  silent  spectator  of 
their  proceedings,  until  the  school  closed 
as  it  had  begvm,  without  an  address,  or 
hymn,  or  prayer.  Mr.  Howard  then 
asked  me  "  if  I  felt  interested  in  Sunday 
sohools,"  "  a  little,"  I  replied,  and  an 
interesting  conversation  ensued,  at  the 
close  of  which,  I  promised  him  that  I 
would  lend  a  hand  to  renovate  his 
school.  Accordingly,  I  attended  on  the 
next  Sabbath  morning;  we  had  only 
about  six  children,  so  that  we  had  time 
to  talk  over  matters  connected  witli  the 
school  more  fully. 

VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Col.  Chaplain, 
Launceston,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  books  granted  to  him  as  stated  in  the 
last  report. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the 
feeling  of  joy  and  gratitude  Avhich 
swelled  my  breast,  when  I  saw  the  par- 


cels brought  in,  it  was  for  a  while  almost 
too  much  for  me. 

In  this  town  beside  the  male  and  female 
adult  schools,  at  the  Penitentiaries,  at 
which  about  300  are  instructed  ;  there 
are  two  Wesleyan,  one  Independent, 
one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Church  of 
England  ;  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  open- 
ing another,  so  soon  as  a  building  can 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  These  are 
all  doing  well.  The  government  will 
now  give  as  far  as  £15.  per  annum  for 
each  Sunday  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  subscribed  by  private  individuals. 

The  Hobart  Town  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School  Union,  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  lending  library  granted  them, 
state  that  they  have  six  or  seven  schools 
in  the  Hobart  town  circuit  in  active  and 
useful  operation.  And  in  the  colony  be- 
longing to  their  society  about  eighteen 
schools. 

WEST  INDIES.- ANTIGUA.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Thwaites,  dated  January 
25,  1840:  — 

I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  you  the 
annexed  report  of  our  country  schools, 
together  with  tables  containing  all  the 
scholars  under  instruction  in  all  the 
Wesleyan  schools  in  Antigua.  The  an- 
niversaries of  these  schools  are  just  over, 
which  were  very  interesting,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  gratitude  to  God,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  have  not  room  to 
insert ;  but  I  rather  send  you  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  Sunday  school 
tea -meeting  held  at  Willoughby  Bay  on 
the  26th  of  December  last,  as  it  will  shew 
the  benefits  arising  from  Sunday  school 
instruction,  and  the  improvement  of 
character  among  this  once  degraded 
people.  About  140  tickets  were  sold, 
and  the  company  began  to  assemble 
about  five  o'clock,  and  before  six  all 
were  come.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron, 
resident  missionary,  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  this  interesting  cause,  opened 
the  meeting  with  singing  and  prayer. 
On  the  blessing  being  pronounced,  all 
took  their  seats  around  ten  tea-tables, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  in  innocent  and 
lively  conversation  during  the  repast,  but 
with  the  utmost  decorum  ;  and  tiiis  is 
remarkable,  considering  their  former 
habits,  eight  of  the  company  only,  except 
Mr.  Cameron's  and  our  party,  were  free 
before  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  After 
thanks  were  offered  up,  Mr.  C.  gave  an 
address,  and  then  called  upon  several  to 
speak,  which  they  did,  declaring  in  ani- 
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mated  language  the  benefits  they  had 
received  by  means  of  Sabbath  scliool  in- 
struction, wliich  had  led  to  tlieir  con- 
version to  God,  and  becoming  useful 
to  others  as  teachers,  &c.  So  gieat  was 
the  desire  to  speak,  that  it  would  have 
kept  the  meeting  till  a  very  late  hour  if 
all  were  gratified. 

Tliere  are  in  connexion  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  missions  in  Antigua,  1,870  Sunday 
scholars,  1,071  infant  scholars,  and 
2,443  persons  under  instruction  in  all 
the  schools. 

ST.  THOMAS,  ST.  CROIX  AND 
ST.  JANS.  The  Committee  have  granted 
£lO.  in  books,  to  assist  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  these  islands,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Sunday  schools  there. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  commu- 
nication received  from  the  secretary  to 
the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  dated 
February  19th,  1840,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  grant  was  made. 

The  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,   and  St.  Jans,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  earliest  which  our  church 
was  favoured  to  undertake.     It  has  ex- 
isted for  a  period  of  107  years,  and  been 
the  means  we  humbly  trust  of  rendering 
many  thousand  benighted  and  oppressed 
negroes,  partakers  of  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.     At  the  present 
time,  the  seven  Christian  congregations 
in  these  islands,   under  the  care  of  the 
Brethren's    Missionaries,    number    up- 
wards of  10,000  individuals  of  all  ages, 
including  not  fewer  than  4,000  commu- 
nicants.    Owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, among  which  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  use  of  a 
barbarous    and    uncultivated   language, 
may  be  considered  to  hold  the  foremost 
places,  the  progi-ess  of  education  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  that  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  true  conversion  of  heart. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  has   been    attended    with    great 
and  manifold  difficulty,  and  in  the  few 
which  have  existed,  little  could  be  taught 
but  the   meagre  and  imperfect  dialect, 
called  the   Creole   Danish,   which   was 
formerly  in  general  use  among  the  ne- 
groes, and  which  the  missionaries  have 
been   compelled   to   learn,   in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  Of  late  years, 
however,  thi§  language  has  been  falling 
more  and  more  into  disuse,  especially  in 
St.  Croix,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  the  three  islands,   and   the    English 
language  has  been  gradually  taking  its 


place  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
English  as  the  language  of  the  colony, 
as  well  as  to  prepare  the  negroes  for  the 
general  enfranchisement  they  have  long 
contemplated.  The  present  enlightened 
governor.  General  van  SchoUer,  has 
caused  six  school  houses  to  be  erected, 
in  the  islands  of  St  Croix,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  committed  to  the  Brethren's 
Missionaries,  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  schools  to  be  attached 
to  them.  A  charge  so  important,  and  so 
closely  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  mission  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  especially  of  the  three  congregations 
under  their  care,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
amounting  to  6,600  souls,  our  brethren 
have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline. Though  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulties,  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended,  particularly  at  the  outset, 
they  have  undertaken  it  in  reliance  on 
the  gracious  help  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  six  schools  already  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  established  and  in 
active  operation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  George  Croft,  Wesleyan 
missionary  at  Anguilla,  dated  April  2, 
1839,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  com- 
mittee immediately  made  a  grant  of 
books  for  the  Sunday  schools  : — 

At  our  last  district  meeting  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Anguilla 
station,  and  was  directed  to  attend  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  established 
two  Sunday  schools,  containing  300 
children,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
every  week.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  teachers,  and  had  we  a  proper 
supply  of  books  and  rewards  we  should 
have  two  flourishing  schools. 

JAMAICA.  The  Rev.  James  Howell 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
dated  August  14,  1839,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Please  to  accept  of  our  thanks  for 
the  supplies  of  your  publications,  which 
on  two  different  occasions  you  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Hodge,  my  late  senior  colleague 
here,  and  one  of  which  I  brought  out 
with  me.  These  have  proved  very  useful 
and  acceptable  to  us,  and  our  supply  of 
First  Catechisms  and  class  books  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  For  the  advantages  con- 
ferred on  many  who  are  now  reading  the 
word  of  God  for  themselves,  by  means 
of  your  useful  little  books,  on  their  ac- 
count we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful. 
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Many  hundreds  around  us,  including 
adults  and  children,  are  now  able  to  read 
the  word  of  God  for  themselves,  who, 
when  we  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood 
three-and-a-half  years  ago,  knew  not 
scarcely  a  letter. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Phillipo  has  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  the  following 
statement  of  schools  in  the  Spanish  town 
district,  under  his  direction. 

Metropolitan  schools,  Spanish  town. 
Day,  number,  283 — infant,  69— adult, 
20— Sunday,  595— total,  969;  besides 
four  young  persons  in  training  in  the 
normal  department.  These  schools  were 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1825,  when  the  greatest  hostility  was 
manifested  to  the  instruction  of  black  and 
colored  children,  and  have  consequently 
attained  their  present  prosperity  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  face  of  great  and  numerous 
difficulties.  The  boys'  day  school  is 
conducted  by  one  male,  and  the  girls, 
including  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school, 
by  three  female  teachers.  Eight  young 
men  give  their  services  gratuitously  to 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  thirty  females, 
all  of  whom,  with  but  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, derived  their  qualifications  in 
the  same  institution.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  color  and  blacks. 

These  country  schools,  about  eight  in 
number,  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  young  persons  who  were  trained  in 
the  normal  department  of  the  metro- 
politan schools,  or  who  were  more  or 
less  connected  with  these  institutions  as 
teachers.  Several  others  are  respectably 
married,  and,  although,  from  family  cares 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  fill  the  situation 
of  permanent  teachers,  they  nevertheless 
continue  their  sympathy  in  the  object, 
and  occasionally  aid  it  by  their  exertions. 
The  progress  of  the  children  in  learning 
is  thus  attested,  by  a  disinterested  spec- 
tator of  the  examination,  in  November 
last,  at  which  his  Excellency  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  several  other  distinguished 
individuals  were  present,  and  which  tes- 
timony his  Excellency  the  Governor  was 
pleased  to  confirm — 

The  infant  class,  as  usual,  chaunted 
their  lessons  remarkably  well.  Pieces 
of  composition  from  some  of  the  best 
autliors,  were  well  recited  by  some  of 
the  girls  and  boys.  Great  proficiency 
appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the 
children  in  the  important  objects  of 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gi-am- 
niar,  in  whi('h  they  were  closely  ques- 
tioned,   and    we  were  struck   by   the 


readiness  and  precision  with  which  the 
pupils  answered,  in  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture texts  proposed  to  them. 

Nor  have  the  higher  objects  of  these 
institutions  been  unanswered.  Hundreds 
of  youth  of  both  sexes,  who,  but  for  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  these 
schools  have  exerted,  would  have  been, 
humanly  speaking,  the  subjects  of  de- 
gradation and  poverty,  have  risen  to 
honorable  distinction  in  the  middling 
walks  of  life,  whilst  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  but  has  witnessed  the  accession  of 
many  of  them  to  the  church  of  God. 
Last  year,  no  less  than  twenty-three  of 
the  teachers  and  scholars  were  added  to 
the  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Phillipo,  and  some 
to  other  churches,  whilst  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  the  addition  of  nearly  as 
many  more .  These  circumstances  cannot 
fail  to  be  most  cheering  to  every  Chris- 
tian's heart.  Mai/  they  stimulate  afresh 
the  energies  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
contributed  so  nobly  towards  their  estab- 
lishment and  support  !  !  ! 

Passage  Fort  Schools — Day,  89 — 
evening,  75 — Sunday,  115 — total — 393. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  teachers.  The 
schools  it  will  be  perceived  have  had  no 
considerable  addition  as  to  numbers 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  progress  of 
the  scholars  in  the  common  branches  of 
education  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Sligoville  Schools. — Here,  as  at  Passage 
Fort,  are  four  distinct  educational  de- 
partments in  operation.  The  day,  or 
Oxford  school ;  the  evening,  or  Peckham 
commemorative  adult ;  the  Sabbath 
school ;  and  a  school  of  industry.  The 
Oxford  school  contains  185  scholars;  the 
Peckham  ditto,  29;  the  Sabbath,  163; 
and  the  school  of  industry,  79.  Total, 
excluding  the  79,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  previous  number,  227.  There  are 
three  teachers  of  the  day  and  evening 
schools,  nine  of  the  sabbath,  and  two  of 
the  school  of  industry. 

The  committee  have  granted  four  li- 
braries to  the  Sunday  schools,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Knibb,  Falmouth, 
in  consequence  of  an  urgent  appeal  from 
that  gentleman. 

AMERICA— UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  last 
report  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  A  single  glance  at  the  territory 
over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  our  go- 
vernment extends,  is  enough  to  fill  the  re- 
flecting mind  with  amazement.  Within 
the  memory  of  many  persons,  Ohio  was 
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regarded  as  the  western  limit  of  organized 
society.  That  State  is  now  thrown  into 
nearly  a  central  position  of  the  Union,  in 
passing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  population  of  States  lying 
westward  of  it,  is  already  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 
and  they  send  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  half  its  members.  We 
pass  over  all  this  extent  of  country,  and 
stand  on  the  western  border  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  which  is  also 
the  present  western  border  of  the  or- 
ganized States  of  the  Union,  and  here  we 
are  about  midway  of  the  soil  over  which 
our  government  extends  from  east  to  west. 
Between  us  at  this  point,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  lies  an  almost  unoccupied 
territory,  nearly  equal  in  superficial 
extent  to  the  twenty-six  States  together. 
It  stretches  north  to  the  British  and 
Russian  possessions,  and  southward  to 
the  Spanish  border.  Within  it  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers  take  their 
rise,  and  though  but  a  mile  apart  in  their 
source  (so  that  a  traveller  may  drink  of 
tlie  springs  of  both  in  the  same  hour) 
they  traverse  together  at  least  one-third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
find  their  respective  outlets  6,000  or 
8,000  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

We  briefly  review  the  transactions  of 
the  past  year. 

We  have  received  the  following  sums — 
For  the  general  purposes  of  the 

society 5,516,54 

For  the  Valley  fund 7,149,03 

Southern  fund 1,511,79 

Foreign  fund 706,93 

Total  received... $14,884,29 

We  have  expended  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  salaries  and 
expences  of  agents  and  missionaries,  (not 
employed  in  the  West  or  South,)  dona- 
tions to  poor  schools,  &c.,  4,890,59 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  625,95 
dollars  of  that  fund  on  hand. 

We  have  expended  in  the  west  during 
the  year,  in  the  support  of  missionaries 
and  agencies,  in  donations  to  poor 
schools,  &c.,  8,152,02  dollars,  this,  with 
the  balance  against  the  fund  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  makes  us 
still  in  advance  on  this  account,  6,750,69 
dollars.  We  have  a  balance  of  1,770,10 
dollars  in  the  southern  fund,  and  of 
125,35  dollars  in  the  foreign  fund,  shew- 
ing the  actual  advance  of  the  Society 
over  and  above  all  receipts,  to  be 
4,229,29  dollars. 


So  far  as  our  supplies  have  allowed, 
we  have  prosecuted  our  plans  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  on  the 
same  general  principles  that  have  go- 
verned us  hitherto.  In  the  South  we 
have  had  four  Missionaries,  whose  la- 
bours liave  been  confined  chiefly  to 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  By  the 
agency  of  one  Missionary  in  South  Caro- 
lina, of  which  we  have  just  had  a  defi- 
nite report,  eleven  schools  have  been 
formed ;  forty-nine  visited  and  revived, 
nearly  1,000  dollars  worth  of  Sunday 
school  library  books  sold,  and  several 
hundred  subscribers  obtained  for  our 
periodicals.  In  the  tour  of  this  single 
missionary  in  that  State  between  three 
and  four  hundred  cases  of  supposed 
conversions  were  ascertained  to  have 
taken  place  in  Sunday  schools,  during 
the  past  year. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  The  Committee 
have  supplied  a  stock  of  books  for  the 
formation  of  a  Sunday  school  depository 
at  Halifax,  under  the  joint  care  of  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Uniacke,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
St.  George's,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cogswell, 
A.M.,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  and  which 
is  attended  to  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cogswell's,  dated 
January  27,  1840. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  on  the  Victoria-road,  Wilmot, 
whose  application  for  a  library  I  now 
forward,  signified  the  timely  benefit 
which  the  timely  grant  furnished  by 
your  Committee  has  conferred  on  the 
school  under  his  care,  and  the  revival 
indeed  which  it  was  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  exertions  of  the  poor 
people,  who  had  been  so  much  dis- 
couraged by  tlie  visitation  by  fire,  which 
destroyed  their  books  and  building.  I 
trust  that  her  application  for  a  library 
will  be  favourably  received. 

I  also  forward  to  you  an  application 
from  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Baptist  Sunday  school  in 
this  town,  for  a  library  selected  from 
your  catalogue,  which  I  trust  will  meet 
with  a  favourable  consideration. 

I  am  a  supplicant  myself  also  on  be- 
half of  the  Sunday  school  which  is  under 
my  own  charge,  to  which  large  additions 
are  now  pouring  in,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  visitors  of  a  District  Visiting 
Society,  which  has  just  been  formed  in 
this  parish.  We  are  sadly  in  want  of 
elementary  books ;  and  if  the  Committee 
will  not  ithink  me  too  exorbitant,  and 
will  favour   me  with  a  small  grant  of 
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books  of  that  description,  their  liberality 
■will  be  gratefully  appreciated,  and  I 
trust  beneficially  applied. 

I  believe  an  order  will  go  by  this 
packet  for  a  supply  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  books  towards  the  estabhshment 
of  a  depository  in  this  place,  which  has 
just  been  formed  under  the  direction 
principally  of  Mr.  Uniacke  and  myself. 

The  Committee  have  made  a  grant  of 
books  in  aid  of  Sunday  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Breton  in  con- 
sequence of  an  application  from  a  Scotch 
lady,  who  feels  deeply  interested  on 
behalf  of  her  countrymen  who  have  emi- 
grated thither. 

CANADA.  The  Committee  have 
made  grants  to  clergymen  acting  under 
the  Upper  Canada  Church  Society,  the 
Canada  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
Christian  ministers  labouring  in  this  ex- 
tensive country. 

HOME  PROCEEDINGS. 

Twenty-two  grants,  amounting  to 
£495,  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  aid  of  the  expence  of  erecting 
Sunday  school  rooms,  making  the  total 
number  of  grants  up  to  the  present  time, 
174,  amounting  to  £3,884.  The  Com- 
mittee have  found,  that  some  schools 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  these 
grants,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being 
any  local  Union  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  they  have  therefore  agreed,  that  in 
cases  where  no  local  Union  exists  within 
ten  miles  of  a  school  needing  assistance, 
the  recommendation  of  two  neighbouring 
clergymen  or  ministers,  in  addition  to 
the  clergyman  or  minister  connected 
with  the  school  desiring  a  grant  shall  be 
received,  instead  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  local  Union. 

DEPUTATIONS  TO  LOCAL 
UNIONS. 

The  Committee  have  continued  to  carry 
out  their  plan  of  visiting  local  Unions, 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  those  institutions.  Deputa- 
tions have  been  sent  during  the  past  year 
to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  West  Kent 
and  Manchester  Unions,  and  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  a  beneficial  influence 
has  been  tliereby  exerted. 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 

The  number  of  libraries  granted  this 
year  has  been  1 27,  making  a  total  of 
598.  Tiie  loss  which  the  Society  has 
sustained  by  these  grants,  amounts  to 
£1,187,  after  deducting  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 


in  making  a  liberal  grant  of  their  valuable 
publications.  The  Committee  having 
received  applications  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  thus  offered,  have  agreed  to 
extend  their  grants  to  those  countries. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
other  grants  of  money  and  books  made 
during  the  past  year : — Cash  grants, 
£108;  book  grants,  £219  lis. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
returns  of  the  four  London  Auxiliaries : — 
Schools.  Teachers.  Children. 
South     ...  92  1,889         16,176 

East  ...  108  1,923  18,754 
West  ...  254  3,030  32,131 
North     ...        130         2,325         22,362 


Total    584         9,167         89,423 


DEPOSITORY. 

The  sales  of  the  publications  at  the 
Depository  during  the  past  year,  have 
amounted  to  £8,916.  lis.  7^d.  The 
Committee  have  published  during  the 
past  year,  a  small  piece  of  music  on  a 
card,  adapted  for  children,  and  entitled 
the  "  Child's  Confession,"  also  "  Hints 
on  Self  Education,"  by  Mr.  Benham, 
"Self  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Mann,  and 
"  Scripture  Lessons  for  use  in  Sunday 
schools,"  of  which,  over  56,000  have 
been  sold. 

They  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
favourable  reception  which  their  Tune 
book  has  met  with,  to  commence  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  sacred  pieces, 
which  were  thought  unsuitable  for  that 
work,  on  account  of  their  length,  and  of 
the  superior  character  of  the  music.  This 
volume  is  entitled  the  Union  Harmonist, 
and  is  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Can- 
terbury. Three  numbers  of  it  have  been 
published,  and  the  Committee  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  well  adapted  to 
promote  a  taste  for  sacred  music  of  a 
superior  character  in  schools,  families, 
and  congregations.  The  Committee  have 
also  agreed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
the  Tune  book,  in  which  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  improve  the  harmonies  of 
the  tunes,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Clark,  which  will  correspond  in 
size  with  the  Union  Harmonist. 

The  Committee  thought  it  right  shortly 
after  their  appointment,  to  make  the 
benevolent  design  of  the  Union  exten- 
sively known,  hoping  that  it  would  lead 
the  friends  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young,  to  render  pecuniary  assistance. 
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Tlieir  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  as 
they  anticipated  the  demands  upon 
their  funds  have  not  only  exhausted  the 
balance  of  £.396,  12s.  Gd.  which  they 
received  from  their  predecessors  in  office, 
but  to  make  grants  by  anticipation  to 
the  amount  of  £255.  12s.  6d. 

LIBIIARY  AND  READING 
ROOM. 
Shortly  after  tlie  last  Annual  Meeting, 
the  Committee  took  into  consideration 
the  means  of  making  the  library  and 
reading  room,  at  the  Depository,  more 
useful  to  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
London  and  its  vicinity.  ^Vith  this  view 
several  members  of  the  Committee  con- 
sented to  deliver  familiar  lectures,  on 
alternate  ^^'ednesday  evenings,  which 
commenced  in  September.  Conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  each  lecture  have 
been  conducted  on  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing, succeeding  each  lecture,  and  the 
measure  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  The  lectures  have 
been  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Sep.  11th. — The    preparation    needful    for 

Sunday  school   teachers   to   give  efficient 

instruction    to  their     classes. — Mr.    H. 

Aliiians. 

Sep.  25th. — History    of    Abraham. — Mr. 

Watson. 
Oct.  9th. — Puseyism. — by  Mr.  BJann. 
,,  23rd. — The  true   character    of  ancient 
Christianity. — by  Mr.  INIanx. 
Nov.  13th. — The  Education  of  the  Hebrews. 

Mr.  Ben  ham. 
,,   27th. — The  Concurrent  History  of  An- 
cient Philosophy  and  Ilelig-ion,  an  Argu- 
ment for  Christianity. — Mr.  Kili-in. 
Dec.  11th. — Tee- total  ism.' — I\Ir.  MoRRisn. 

„  31st. — Musical  Performance. 
Jan.  1840. 
,,    8th. — The  Canon  of  Scripture. — IVIn. 
Stoneman. 

,,  22ncl. — On   Ciassiiioation    on    Sunday 
Schools. — Mr.  Woodward 
Feb.  5th  — The  Four  Great  IMonarchies. — 
j\Ir.  Cover. 
,,  19th. — The  Claims  of  Tradition. —  Mr. 

BuGHY. 

Mar.  4th. — A  Sketch  of  Scripture  Idolatry. — 
Mr.  Groser. 
,,  18th — The  preparation  and  delivering-  of 
SundaySchool  Addresses. — Mr.Aetiians. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  find 
from  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  Union, 
that  the  teachers  of  a  school  at  Cotten- 
ham  are  so  anxious  for  their  self  im- 
provement, that  they  circulate  amongst 
themselves  five  copies  of  the  Teachers' 
Magazine,  monthly,  although  their  num- 
ber does  not  exceed  twenty-eight ;  an 
example  which  the  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  find  followed  by  the  teachers  of 
other  schools. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  ri/E 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  subscribers  and  friends  to  this  Institu- 
tion held  their  37th  Anniversary  at  Exeter 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  May,  !840.  The 
large  room  was  densely  crowded  by  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  the  friends  of  religious 
education.  At  6  o'clock,  Sir  C'jlmno 
Eardley  Smith,  Bart,  took  the  chair,  amid 
the  repeated  plaudits  of  the  assembly. 

The  services  having  been  commenced  by 
singing  the  117lh  Psalm,  the  Rev.  S. 
Gree.m  implored  the  Divine  presence. 

The  Chairbian  then  rose  and  said,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  always  the  best 
manner  to  commence  a  meeting  by  saying, 
that  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  gieater 
than  that  of  any  other.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  would  not  be  telling  the  audience 
the  honest  feelings  of  liis  heart,  if  he  did 
not  say  that  he  had  attended  many  meetings 
in  that  place,  and  had  frequently  witnessed 
that  hall  very  largely  filled  ;  but  he  had 
never  experienced  a  more  thvilhng  sensation 
than  when  he  entered  the  room  and  saw  so 
large  a  multitude,  of  whom  he  was  informed 
that  two-thirds  at  least  were  personally 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Sunday  school 
tuition.  He  would  not  ask  a  more  effective 
test  of  the  state  of  a  country  or  of  a  church, 
than  to  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Sunday  school  education  in  that  country, 
or  of  that  church.  For  one,  he  thought  it 
should  almost  be  a  condition  of  church 
membership,  that  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  tiie  work  should  consecrate  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  Sunday  school 
tuition.  He  might  perhaps  entertain  pecu- 
liar o])inions  upon  that  point ;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  thai  in  the  early  times  of  the  church 
its  ranks  were  purified  by  the  apprehension 
of  suffering  imprisonment  and  martyrdom. 
That  day  had  passed,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  ranks  of  the  church 
were  now  p'urified  by  demanding  exertion  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  any  way  in  whlcli 
active  exertion  could  be  better  directed, 
than  the  way  in  which  this  Society  called 
forth  their  elTorts  and  their  labours.  Sun- 
day school  teachers  were  engaged  in  mould- 
ing society,  in  imbuing  it  at  the  very 
fountain  iicad.  He  did  not  find  fault  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  most  strongly  com- 
mended those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
benefit  society  in  every  other  manner.  He 
thanked  God  that  persons  of  every  age  of 
life  were  visited  by  members  of  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  by  district  visitors  ; 
and  that  to  persons  of  every  a<je  of  life  the 
gospel  was  preached.  He  did  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  thank  God  that  moral 
and  literary  instruction,  and  scientific  infor- 
mation was  being  at  that  moment  largely 
communicated  to  the  youthful  population 
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of  this  country.  He  rejoiced  in  all  those 
things,  but  he  most  especially  rejoiced  that 
Sunday  school  teachers  were  engaged  in 
moulding  society  at  that  period  of  its 
existence  when  it  was  most  pliable  and 
most  impressible  ;  and  above  all,  that  they 
were  moulding  that  pliable  and  impressible 
portion  of  society  in  the  mould  of  the  re- 
vealed truth  of  God.  He  congratulated 
them  that  the  Society  was  deriving  benefit 
from  the  improvements  of  the  age.  He 
was  delighted  that  the  committee  of  the 
Union  had  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  them 
to  congratulate  their  constituents  on  the 
advantages  the  society  was  receiving  from 
the  penny-postage.  Every  day  convinced 
him  that  those  who  originated  that  im- 
portant measure,  could  not  have  contem- 
plated at  the  time  the  immense  amount  of 
moral  and  religious  benefit  it  would  confer 
on  the  community.  He  rejoiced  that  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  Sunday  school  scholars 
would  be  such  large  partakers  in  the  benefit 
of  the  measure  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  reduction  of  their 
prices.  But  while  he  rejoiced  to  see  the 
grand  machinery  which  was  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  crowded  multitude  before  him, 
let  them  think  of  the  immensity  of  the 
territory  yet  to  be  occupied.  He  trusted 
the  time  would  come  when  every  young 
person  according  to  his  age  and  capacity 
would  be  either  a  teacher  or  a  learner  in  a 
sabbath  school.  He  had  been  requested 
by  the  secretary  to  read  three  communica- 
tions which  had  been  received,  one  from 
Lord  Roden,  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  one  from  the  French  Ambassador, 
regretting  their  inability  from  other  en- 
gagements to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  then  read  an  ab- 
stract of  the  report. 

The  Rev.  J.  Davis,  of  Church-street, 
rose  to  move  the  first  resolution.  If  he 
were  allowed  to  indulge  in  pulpit  techni- 
calities, he  would  divide  his  sermon  thus : — 
In  the  first  place  they  would  consider  the 
report,  and  in  the  second  place  the  com- 
mittee. He  would  dismiss  the  committee, 
with  an  earnest  prayer  that  they  might 
have  warm  hearts  to  prompt  them  to  in- 
creased labours,  and  clear  heads  to  guide 
them  in  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  plans, 
and  vigorous  hands  to  execute  the  purposes 
of  their  benevolence,  power,  and  wisdom. 
They  had  heard  but  a  small  part  of  the 
report.  It  reminded  him  of  a  preacher 
who  once  announced  for  his  lext  the  last 
verse  of  the  119th  Psalm,  and  then  said 
that  he  would  read  the  whole  of  the  psalm 
for  the  sake  of  the  context— and  when 
he  had  discharged  that  duty,  he  very 
cleverly  escaped  from  the  sermon,  by 
saying,  that  the  time  had  expired.  That 
however,  was  not  exactly  his  case.  If  he 
were  addressing  an  Athenian  audience,  en- 


quiring after  some  new  thing,  he  should 
feel  discouraged  at  his  position.  Placed  as 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  it 
only  remained  that  he  should  give  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had 
found  a  home  in  their  own  hearts.  Fifty 
years  ago  Sabbath  school  teachers  might  be 
counted,  but  who  would  undertake  to 
count  them  now.  Were  not  all  present 
Sabbath  school  teachers'!  yet  they  were 
but  representatives.  They  constituted  the 
Sabbath  school  parliament,  representing 
the  vast  constituency  of  Sabbath  school 
teachers  throughout  the  world.  If  he  mis- 
took not,  nine-tenths  of  the  present  race  of 
Christian  ministers  had  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  life  been  actively  engaged  in 
this  good  work.  Thus  had  Sabbath  schools 
been  not  only  a  nursery  for  the  church,  but 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Let  not  Sabbath 
school  teachers  think,  whatever  contrasts 
might  present  themselves  between  their 
position  and  that  of  ministers,  that  it  came 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  they 
should  ever  fail  to  sympathise  with  teachers. 
Ministers  knew  the  teachers'  hearts  ;  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  their  ends,  their  aims 
were  one  — their  comforts  and  their  cares. 
He  held  it  as  one  important  advantage  and 
utility  connected  with  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  that  it  gathered  up  facts  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  brought  them  there  for  their 
benefit  and  instruction.  But  for  such  an 
Institution  as  this  those  facts  would  have 
been  known  and  would  have  been  beneficial 
only  within  their  own  immediate  locality, 
but  they  now  became  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  fellowship  of  Sunday  school 
teachers.  An  individual  who  went  to  South 
Australia,  formed  a  Sabbath  school  on 
board  the  ship  during  the  voyage,  which  he 
had  reason  to  hope  was,  in  some  measure, 
blessed  to  the  children.  Thrice  blessed  be 
that  Sabbath  school  teacher  on  the  mighty 
waters.  Might  they  not  hope,  that  when 
the  winds  and  waves  were  bearing  them  to 
a  distant  land,  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
was,  by  emphasis,  the  wind  of  heaven, 
breathed  on  their  hearts,  and  prepared 
them  for  ultimately  seeing  "  the  King  in 
his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  was  very  far 
off.''  Wherever  there  was  now  a  British 
colony,  there  was  an  entrance  for  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  Sabbath 
school  teacher ;  wherever  the  British  flag 
was  unfurled,  showing  her  control  over 
them,  there  might  the  banner  of  Christ  be 
unfurled,  and  none  could  hinder  or  let  it. 
There  was  another  feature  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union  which  deserved 
to  be  noticed — he  meant  the  harmonizing 
influence  of  the  Institution  upon  Christians 
of  diflPerent  names  and  different  denomina- 
tions,    lie  had  often  heard  it   said  that 
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those  professions  of  union  and  harmony 
were  only  to  be  found  on  the  platform. 
He  contended  that  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Christian  heart,  and  that  in  every 
Christian  there  was  love  for  those  who 
bore  the  name  and  image  of  Christ.  They 
found  in  the  Sunday  School  Union  the 
good  Churchman,  the  good  Independent, 
the  good  Methodist,  the  sprinklers,  the 
pourers,  and  the  dippers.  Those  who  trans- 
ferred, and  those  who  translated — of  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  If  a  stranger  came 
into  a  Sabbath  school,  the  question  was 
not  asked,  "  Who  and  what  are  you?"  but, 
"Do  you  love  Sabbath  school  teaching? 
If  you  do,  we  will  employ  you.''  He  had 
had  a  delightful  instance  of  the  harmonizing 
influence  of  Sabbath  school  institutions 
some  months  ago.  He  was  examining  the 
children  connected  with  Church-street. 
He  departed  from  the  list  of  questions,  and 
presented  to  them  those  which  arose  in 
his  own  mind  at  the  time.  He  was  asto- 
nished at  the  manner  in  which  they  an- 
swered them.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
of  a  phrase  sometimes  used  in  connexion 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  said  to  cram  them.  He  was  sure  that 
those  children  were  not  crammed,  except 
that  their  understanding  was  filled  with  re- 
ligious truth.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
week,  he  received  a  parcel  containing  100 
copies  of  Watts's  Divine  Songs  for  children, 
accompanied  with  a  note,  in  which  the 
donor  stated  the  high  gratification  he  felt  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  children  passed 
through  that  somewhat  novel  examination, 
and  requesting  his  acceptance  of  those 
books  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the 
school ;  that  note  was  signed  by  a  church- 
man. He  mentioned  it  as  illustrating  the 
harmonising  influence  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction.  The  report  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  the 
children  after  they  had  left  the  school. 
The  senior  classes  meeting  in  separate  rooms 
for  their  instructions,  combined  with  an 
annual  meeeting  of  the  old  scholars,  had 
contributed  very  much  to  secure  that  im- 
portant end ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
more  must  and  could  be  done.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  Penny  Postage,  as  sup- 
plying an  opportunity  for  every  Sabbath 
school  teacher  to  follow  up  his  scholar  by 
letters,  let  him  go  to  what  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  he  might.  "  Fellow-labourers," 
said  the  Rev.  gentleman,  ''  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  let  me  beseech  you  to  cherish 
towards  the  children  a  parental  love,  and  it 
will  supply  you  with  parental  ingenuity, 
and  patient  admonition  to  follow  the  child- 
ren of  your  love  and  prayers  wherever  they 
go."  Another  practical  suggestion  was 
this  :  none  could  have  looked  on  Sabbath 
schools  lately  without  observing  a-  vast 
increase  of  elderly  teachers  in  those  schools, 
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and  the  youthful  teachers  were  aware  that 
if  those  who  were  more  advanced  could  not 
bring  a  more  willing  mind,  yet  they  could 
bring  greater  knowledge  ;  if  they  could  not 
bring  more  zeal,  they  could  bring  greater 
experience.  But  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease in  that  respect,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  The  young  men  and  maidens  asked 
where  are  our  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel. 
He  was  persuaded  that  it  was  utterly  vain, 
that  it  would  be  time  and  labour  lost,  to 
attempt  to  bring  those  who  had  arrived  at 
the  meridian  of  life  into  a  Sabbath  school, 
who  had  never  been  there  before.  Nor 
could  they  bring  those,  who,  having  once 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  had  gone 
back  again  into  the  world.  The  remedy 
rested  with  themselves.  The  evil  could  not 
be  remedied  at  once,  but  time,  and  patience, 
and  determination  would  do  it.  He  advised 
them  to  become  old  teachers  in  their  Sunday 
schools,  and  by  the  cords  of  love  bind 
themselves  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  that 
service,  and  determine  in  the  strengh  of 
the  Lord  that  they  would  never  leave  their 
position,  never  leave  their  work,  as  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  till  God's  providence 
loudly  and  plainly  said  they  must.  If 
spared  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  they 
were  to  abide  by  that  resolution,  whoever 
met  them  in  that  hall  would  meet  a  com- 
pany of  veterans  as  Sunday  school  teachers. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Leifchii.d  remarked  that 
there  was  a  very  useful  class  of  persons 
whom  they  now  missed  from  their  societies. 
He  alluded  to  the  objectors  to  these  institu- 
tions. They  used  to  set  them  up  with  all 
their  parade  of  objections,  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  them  and  throwing  them  down. 
They  were  glad  to  see  them  get  up  again 
on  a  future  occasion,  and  take  apparently 
a  firmer  standirhg  that  they  might  show 
their  own  adroitness  in  again  refuting  them. 
But  the  objectors  had  been  so  unmercifully 
dealt  with,  and  so  battered,  and  shattered, 
and  broken,  that  they  had  quitted  the  field, 
and  left  the  advocates  of  these  institutions 
to  a  new  mode  of  exercising  their  powers. 
They  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  congratu- 
late the  assembly  on  what  they  had  been 
doing,  to  excite  them  to  perseverance,  and 
to  narrate  any  pleasing  instances  of  success 
which  might  have  occurred,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  wearied  and  faint  in  their 
minds.  They  were  reduced  now  to  the 
pitiable  condition  of  being  all  on  one  side, 
and  thinking  all  alike.  He  would  advert 
to  the  collateral  and  incidental  benefits 
which  Sunday  school  teachers  were  the 
means  of  imparting,  and  which,  though  not 
so  obvious,  or  so  readily  occurring  to  the 
notice,  were  very  numerous  and  important, 
and  might  be  thought  to  compensate  for  a 
failure  in  some  instances  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate results.  They  were  the  indirect 
means  of  conveying  benefit  to  the  parents 
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and  relatives  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  Many  of  those  parents  could  not  be 
got  at  nor  reached  by  the  hand  of  education 
and  benevolence  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  offspring.  They  could  not 
get  at  the  aged  roots  but  by  watering  the 
young  plants,  and  he  believed  that  many 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  of 
Sunday  schools,  had  been  benefited  by  the 
instruction  imparted  to  their  progeny. 
The  children  having  been  taught  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  parents  themselves  become  in- 
clined to  learn  them,  they  afterwards 
attended  the  house  of  God,  and  in  several 
instances  to  their  saving  benefit.  He  had 
had  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  in  his 
own  connexion.  It  had  occurred  in  the  case 
of  one  who  had  been  a  notorious  sinner, 
but  who  had  since  become  conspicuous  for 
his  piety  and  zeal.  He  was  first  induced 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God  from  the  con- 
nexion of  hisdaughter  with  a  Sunday  school. 
He  vvould  also  advert  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  themselves  from  their  undertaking. 
Teaching,  they  learned  ;  they  rivetted  ideas 
more  firmly  in  their  memories,  and  stamped 
them  more  clearly  on  their  understandings, 
by  their  very  endeavours  to  explain  and  to 
enforce  them  on  the  minds  of  others.  The 
plant  of  knowledge  struck  its  roots  the 
deeper,  by  the  very  act  of  spreading  out 
itself  upon  the  surface.  The  act  of  teach- 
ing persons  of  various  capacities  supplied 
them  with  a  strong  incentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  minds.  They  were 
afraid  of  their  pupils  overtaking  them  and 
getting  in  advance;  asking  questions  which 
they  might  not  be  able  to  answer,  and  so 
depriving  them  of  all  influence  and  authority 
over  them  for  the  future.  The  dread  of 
that  quickened  them  in  their  own  march 
after  individual  improvement.  He  believed 
that  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  Christians  who  owed  llieir  own 
individual  improvement  to  their  having 
become  Sunday  school  teachers.  He  would 
also  advert  to  the  gratification  aflbrded  to 
their  minds,  in  discovering  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  labours  in  the  minds  of 
those  children  whom  they  had  taken  under 
their  fostering  care.  1'he  joy  of  the  miner 
in  discovering  a  vein  of  precious  ore  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  after  all  his  labour  and 
toil,  wasnntto  be  compared  for  one  moment 
with  the  joy  they  felt  in  discovering,  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  their  little  pupils,  as  the 
result  of  their  labours,  and  care,  a  vein  of 
piety  and  religious  feeling — 

*' A  feeling  from  the  Codhcad  caiiglit. 
And  leading  up  to  God  again." 

Sunday  school  teachers  were  painters,  and 
the  object  of  the  celebrated  artist  who 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  labour  bestowed 
on  a  production  by  referring  to  its  duration 
was  theirs.  They  were  painting  for  eter- 
nity, and  they  should  exhibit  their  works  if 


they  were  faithful  unto  death — in  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord.  He  saw  very  lately  in  a 
place  of  worship  the  children  of  the  schools 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Union  listening 
to  a  captivating  discourse  from  that  prince 
of  preachers  to  Sabbath  school  teachers 
and  Sabbath  school  scholars — the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fletcher.  He  saw  them  listen 
with  great  delight  to  the  whole  of  the 
discourse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  particularly  struck  with  one 
spectacle,  the  teachers  appeared  to  feel  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  children,  because 
they  saw  that  the  children  could  receive 
and  understand  the  instruction  that  was 
being  given.  He  knew  not  which  was 
most  pleased,  but  he  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  a  happier  company  in  London, 
than  the  company  assembled  in  Craven 
Chapel  on  Easter  Monday  last.  There  was 
however  one  lingering  objection  still  in 
existence  to  this  institution,  and  that  was, 
that  it  communicated  so  little  knowledge  to 
the  children,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  tantalize 
them  with  it.  There  were  many  who 
thought  that  a  little  learning  was  a  danger- 
ous thing  ;  and  that  because  they  could  only 
give  the  children  a  little  learning  they  had 
better  not  unfit  the  poor  for  their  station  in 
life.  How  was  a  little  knowledge  a  danger- 
ous  thing?  It  might  lead  to  conceit. 
'I'hat  was  all  the  danger  that  could  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  little, 
but  was  its  abuse,  not  its  tendency,  which 
was  to  render  more  knowledge  exceedingly 
desirable.  What  subject  was  there  in  the 
whole  world  upon  which,  the  very  least 
knowledge  was  not  better  than  total  ignor- 
ance ?  Was  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
goverment  of  the  country  as  composed  of 
three  branches,  the  monarch,  the  nobility, 
and  the  people,  each  acting  on  the  other, 
better  than  the  ignorance  which  might  lead 
to  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  arbitrary 
and  perhaps  a  tyrannical  government  ?  Was 
not  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
the  relation  of  figures  so  that  they  could 
cast  up  accounts,  better  than  total  igno- 
rance ?  Was  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines,  and  duties,  and  the  history  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  better  than  total 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  that  blessed 
volume  ?  Away  then  with  the  nolion,  of  a 
little  knowledge  being  a  dangerous  thing; 
it  was  a  real  good,  it  was  the  lessening  of 
ignorance;  the  removal  of  evil,  and  every 
grain  of  knowledge  which  they  could  put 
into  the  minds  of  those  young  cliildren,  was 
a  positive  benefit  and  blessing.  What  was 
the  tendency  of  a  little  knowledge  ?  It 
awoke  the  mind  from  its  slumbers,  it  gave 
the  taste  and  created  the  thirst  after  more, 
it  was  like  a  little  leaven  put  into  the  lump, 
it  shook  off  all  the  heaviness,  and  produced 
elasticity,  vigour,  and  activity.  He  remem- 
bered to  have  read  of  a  little  boy  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  who  went  to 
two  small  day  schools  till  he   was   twelve 
years  of  age,  without  making  much  profici- 
ency, at  length  a  bigger  boy  kicked  him, 
and  ho  resolved   to  be  revenged  on  him  by 
being  before  him  in  his  lessons.     That  gave 
him  a  little  knowledge,  but  then  he  could 
not  be  content  with   that   little,  and  when 
his  mother  sent  him  to  Grantham  with  the 
wagoner  to  attend  the  market,   he  used  to 
send  the  wagoner  on   while  he  sat  under  a 
hedge  reading    some    book   till    the   man 
returned.      It   was   unfortunate   that   they 
gave  him  that  little  knowledge,  for  he  never 
rested  till  he  set  aside  the  whole  system  of 
astronomy,  and  became  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
But  for  a  little  knowledge  communicated  to 
the  mind  in  humble   circumstances,  India 
would  have  been  without  its  Carey,  China 
without   its     Morrison,    the    Reformation 
without  its  Luther,    and   England   without 
its    Lexicographer.      A  little   knowledge ! 
why   that  was   removing   the   incrustation 
from  a  little  spring,    which   flowing   forth 
and  gathering  rivulets  in  its  course,  became 
a  mighty  river  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race  through   many  generations.     He   had 
been  almost  ready   to  think  that  these  ob- 
jectors had    not    themselves  even  a  little 
knowledge.     There  was  one  thing  belonging 
to  Sunday  schools  which  had  always  been 
delightful  to  his  mind,  namely,  the  defer- 
ence paid  to    the    Holy   Scriptures.      He 
hoped  that  the  teachers  before  him  taught 
the  chiidrsn  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and   practice.     That   they  did    not   teach 
them  any  formulary  or  creed  as  a  standard 
by  which  the  Bible  was  to  be  judged,  but 
that  the  Bible  was  the  standard  by  which 
every    formulary,   creed,     catechism,    and 
hymn  was  to  be  judged,  and  to  be  received 
or  rejected    accordingly.     He   trusted  that 
they  would,  as  they  valued  the  souls  of  the 
children,    teach    them    to   trace    all    their 
notions  of  truth  to  the  Scriptures  themselvesj 
that  they  would  not  teach  them  any  notion 
first    by   which   to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
which  might  lead  to  misrepresentation  and 
perversion,  so  that  they  would  put  the  rites 
of  Christianity  in  the  place  of  Christianity 
itself,  and   thus   be  supplied   with  a  false 
religion,  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  operations  of 
truth  through  their  future   days.     He   ex- 
horted them  to  dread  the  thought  of  mixing 
the  chaff  with  the  wheat.     Let  the  word  of 
God   have   its   due   elevation   in   all   their 
schools.     He  thought,  and  he  was  sure  that 
their  chairman  would  agree  with   him,    he 
thought   it  the   happiest  sign  of  the  times, 
that  in  orthodox  sects  the  Bible  was  becom- 
ing elevated  to  that  point  to  which  the  final 
appeal    was  now  to  be  made.     He  knew 
there  were  many  persons  who  thought  it  a 
very  obscure  book,  very  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, very  likely   to  do  a  grean.  deal   of 


injury  unless    it    were   accompanied   with 
some  formulary,  some  safeguard  to  keep  it 
from  doing  harm.     Very  respectable  men, 
gentlemen,  educated  men,  had  declared  to 
him  solemnly  that  such  was  their  conviction, 
that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to   put 
the   Bible   into   the   hands  of  all  classes, 
especially  of  young  children.     He  held  the 
notion  to  be  an  absurdity,  a  libel   both  on 
the  Author  of  the  book  and  on   the  human 
mind.     He  believed  that  there  was  no  book 
in  the  whole  world  easier  to  be  understood 
in  all  its  essential  parts,  one   more   univer- 
sally adapted  to  man  in  all  the  capacities, 
and  all  the  diversified  situations  of  human 
life.     Its  truths  could  enter  into  the  minds 
of    tiie   humblest  as  well   as    the    highest 
orders,  and  unc'er  all  the  disadvantages  of 
literature,  like  the  element  of  water  which, 
while  it  filled  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  could 
insinuate  itself  into   the  smallest  crevice ; 
or  like  the  element  of  light,  which,  while  it 
gladdened  the  monarch  in  his  palace,  could 
cheer  the  peasant  in  his  cot.     He   believed 
that  the  Scriptures  could  make  every  class 
wise  unto  salvation  ;  he  believed  that  they 
could,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  make 
young  children  wise  unto  salvation;  that 
they   could   understand   its  histories,  pre- 
cepts, and  doctrines,  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  their  salvation.     He  wished   that  those 
objectors    had    heard    him    examine   the 
Sunday  school  children  of  Craven  Chapel, 
in  the  same  way  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Davis, 
had  adverted  to,  on  the  parables  of  Christ. 
They  were  not  told  before-hand  what  ques- 
tions they  would  be  asked,  but  were  left  to 
the  answers  which  might  be   prompted  by 
their  own  minds.     The  parable  of  the  sower 
was  one.     Who  were   meant  by  the  stony- 
ground    hearers?       "People    with    hard 
hearts."     Who  were  meant  by  the  way-side 
hearers?     "People   who    did    not    attend 
to   what   they  heard.''     Who  v»'ere  meant 
by     thorny-ground     hearers  ?        "  People 
who    were    choked  by  the   cares  of  life." 
And  what  were  the  cares  of  this  life  ?     "  If 
you  please,  it  is  worriting  themselves."    He 
wished  they  could  have  heard  him  examine 
a  little  Irish  boy  on  the  conversation  of  our 
Lord  with  Nicodemus   on   the   new   birth. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  verily?  "Indeed." 
What  was  a  miracle  ?  "  A  wonder."  What 
was  the   new   birth?    "A  great   change," 
What  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven?    "  Och, 
your  honour,  it  is  something  here  (pointing 
to  his  breast)  and  something  up  yonder." 
Oh,  but  they  could  not  understand  the  Bi- 
ble !    It  was  very  clear  that  those  objectors 
did  not  understand   it— and  that  from  the 
want   of  giving  their  attention  to  it,  and 
thinking  about  it.     There  were  multitudes 
of  minds  which  never  had  a  noble  thought, 
and  multitudes  of  persons  who  had  a  mind 
they  never  used— they  suppo.^ed  that  nobody 
else  ought  to  tliink.    It  was  like  a  blind  mau 
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finding  fault  with  other  people  for  opening 
their  eyes,  and  telling  them  that  as  it  was 
only  a  little  light  they  could  see,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  its  leading  them  wrong. 
As  to  lit  lie  children  not  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  he  believed  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  business,  and  many  members  of 
churches,  who  could  not  stand  an  examina- 
tion with  Sabbath  school  scholars:  There 
were  many  such  children  who  put  older 
persons  to  the  blush  by  the  readiness  of 
their  answers,  and  their  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  had 
been  delighted  with  what  he  considered  an 
improvement  in  Sunday  schools  of  late  years 
— he  meant  teaching  the  children  to  think, 
in  addition  to  the  art  of  reading  and  memory, 
and  to  exercise  their  own  powers.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  secret  of  education — not 
loading  the  memory  with  the  ideas  of  others, 
but  teaching  the  mind  to  form  ideas  of  its 
own.  In  the  one  case  they  made  the  mind 
a  reservoir ;  in  the  other  they  made  it  a 
fountain.  They  taught  the  blind  in  the  one 
case  a  number  of  the  objects  around  it ;  but 
in  the  other,  they  opened  the  eyes  to  look  at 
these  and  all  other  objects  for  itself.  He 
could  not  but  fear  that  the  former  system 
which  was  practised  for  a  great  many  years 
—■that  of  loading  the  memory  of  children 
with  the  ideas  of  others,  or  words  that  stood 
for  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  calling  that  know- 
ledge, whereas  the  power  of  combining  and 
retaining  words  was  but  the  instrument  of 
knowledge— was  more  injurious  perhaps  than 
leaving  the  mind  totally  free.  He  had  heard 
in  a  public  examination  of  Sunday  school 
children  the  repetition  of  long  chapters  out 
of  the  Bible,  and  answers  to  questions,  which 
they  knew  before  in  great  numbers,  beautiful 
pieces  of  poetry  and  hymns,  with  very  just 
sentiments  and  proper  expressions,  and 
coming  from  their  little  tongues,  most  af- 
fecting. He  had  heard  them  examined 
after  sermons,  consisting  of  many  heads  and 
particulars,  and  he  had  been  surprised  at 
their  retentiveness  in  repeating  them  ;  but 
when  he  had  reflected  on  the  matter,  he  had 
said  that  was  not  knowledge,  that  was  not 
the  mind  exercising  its  own  powers  ;  it  was 
exercising  only  one  faculty,  that  of  memory, 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  for  the  mind 
was  so  constituted,  that  when  one  power 
was  overtasked,  it  produced  a  suspension  of 
the  operation  of  all  the  rest,  just  as  the  limbs 
and  organs  of  the  human  body  when  not  put 
in  motion  at  the  proper  time,  contracted  a 
numbness,  and  afterwards  became  incapable 
of  use.  He  would  have  preferred  an  exami- 
nation that  would  have  elicited  a  power  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  although  the  an- 
swers had  not  been  so  ready,  for  we  should 
then  have  seen  a  creative  faculty  awakened, 
and  though  its  operation  might  have  been 
bad  at  first,  he  should  have  known  that 
every  time  it  was  exerted,  it  would  be  im- 


proved. The  audience,  however,  would 
not  have  liked  it,  and  they  went  out  of  their 
course  because  they  knew  they  could  not 
get  an  audience  to  be  pleased  with  such  an 
examination.  They  had  adopted  the  artificial 
course,  and  forgotten  the  natural  one ;  but 
he  was  pleased  that  an  alteration  had  taken 
place,  and  he  hoped  that  Sunday  school 
teachers  were  beginning  to  lead  children  to 
think  for  themselves.  When  he  saw  small 
grains  sown  in  the  soil,  he  knew  that  the 
seeds  would  not  come  up  in  the  same  form 
in  which  they  are  put  in,  but  that  they  would 
come  out  augmented,  beautified,  and  pos- 
sessing multitudes  of  seeds  themselves  for 
the  benefit  and  blessing  of  all  around.  When 
Sunday  school  children  were  taught  to  think 
and  read  for  themselves,  and  to  exert  their 
own  independent  powers  of  mind,  then  the 
world  would  be  their  own.  He  wished  to  ad- 
vert to  another  point,  though  it  did  not  exactly 
belong  to  Sunday  schools ;  but  he  thought 
the  assembly  must  feel  pleased  to  see  so 
many  ministers  on  the  platform,  showing 
that  they  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  point  to  which  he  alluded 
was  that  of  orthography.  If  the  experience 
of  ministers  around  him  was  like  his  own, 
they  would  testify  that  the  communications 
which  came  to  them  exhibited  a  most  la- 
mentable deficiency  in  the  art  of  spelling. 
He  believed  that  no  good  reading,  no  good 
inditing,  compensated  for  bad  spelling.  He 
thought  that,  if  the  art  of  spelling  were  not 
taught  in  youth,  it  could  not  be  learnt  after- 
wards. He  had  received  letters  bearing  on 
them  the  marks  of  well-instructed  persons 
— persons  habituated  to  intercourse  at  least 
with  individuals  in  the  middle  class  of 
society — but  oh !  when  he  came  to  the 
spelling.  He  had  lately  received  a  letter, 
in  which  the  writer  spelt  "  pulpit,"  poolpit ; 
he  had  another  in  which  "people"  was  spelt 
■pepel ;  and  he  had  received  one  giving  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  revival  of 
religion  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  found  no  mistakes  in  spelling,  but 
he  at  length  came  to  this  sentence, — "The 
revival  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  Total  Absence  Society.''  If  he  (Dr. 
L.)  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  any 
of  the  children  whom  they  had  taught,  he 
would  test  them  on  that  point. 

Frederick  A.  Packard,  Esq.,  secretary 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
rose  to  move  the  second  resolution.  I  perhaps 
had  better  say,  for  it  is  necessary  to  do  it, 
in  order  that  I  may  connect  it  with  another 
fact — that  I  am  a  native-born  Yankee, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  purpose  to  do 
with  me  what  it  was  suggested  might  be 
done  to  another  man  at  the  Bible  meeting 
yesterday — put  me  in  a  glass  case,  and  give 
me  to  the  British  INIuseum.  I  was  alluded 
to  very  kindly  by  the  secretary  under  the 
title  of  "  Reverend,"  but  I  am  not  entitled 
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to  it.  I  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  practised 
that  profession  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
held  a  humble  place  in  the  country  magis- 
tracy of  my  own  land.  The  fact  came 
most  distinctly  to  my  knowledge  in  that 
capacity  that  the  human  mind  needed  to 
have  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  great  and 
perfect  law  before  it  came  under  the  laws  of 
society.  That  induced  me  to  abandon  my 
profession  and  to  take  the  position  I  now 
occupy.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
person  who  attends  the  anniversary  meetings 
here,  and  also  in  America,  that  there  is  a 
defect  somewhere  in  the  organization  of  our 
religious  and  benevolent  societies.  It  evi- 
dently arises  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
reach  the  great  mass  of  human  mind ;  our 
machinery  does  not  work  downwards  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society  either  here  or  in  the 
cities  or  large  towns  of  the  country.  'J  he 
problem  has  yet  to  be  solved  how  the  Bible 
is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind. 
We  have  one  object,  but  do  we  succeed  ? 
We  do,  to  a  gratifying  extent,  but  there  are 
points  on  which  we  might  improve  our 
system  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place, 
we  labour  under  great  disadvantages  from 
not  having  the  sympathies  of  good  and  wise 
men  to  the  extent  we  ought  to  enjoy  it.  We 
go  down  among  the  people  with  a  power 
which,  if  rightly  exerted,  will  effect  a  change 
in  the  society  to  which  we  go,  marvellous 
in  the  extreme.  We  carry  with  us  the 
magical  lever,  by  which  we  elevate  a  man 
by  humbling  him.  To  the  poor  we  carry 
the  recipe  by  which  we  teach  them  that 
godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain, 
and  I  personally  know  of  multitudes  of  cases 
in  which  whole  families  of  the  rank  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking  have  been  brought  to 
feel  this  contentment,  and  joy,  and  peace. 
Whole  alleys  and  courts  have  been  brought 
to  feel  it  by  the  influence  of  Sunday  school 
teachers,  direct  and  indirect.  The  eye  of 
the  church  ought  to  rest  with  great  com- 
placency on  Sunday  school  teachers.  We 
are  helpers  to  the  church  in  the  most  em- 
phatic sense.  What  is  the  effect  of  our 
labours  but  to  lengthen  her  cords  and  to 
strengthen  her  stakes.  We  are  helpers,  as 
I  have  said,  but  we  are  not  her  slaves.  She 
must  not  expect  us  to  do  her  most  wearisome 
work,  so  that  she  may  fold  her  hands  in 
sloth  and  look  on.  She  must  give  her  per- 
sonal help,  her  wealth,  her  influence,  not  to 
impede,  not  to  embarrass  us,  but  to  cheer  us 
on,  to  help  us  to  take  care  of  those  whom 
she  is  bound  to  gather  into  her  bosom. 
She  has  vast  enterprises,  and  they  involve 
great  labour  and  great  expense ;  but  sad 
will  be  the  day  when  she  overlooks  the 
little  children  whom  we  attempt  to  seek 
and  to  save.  But  the  possession  of  this 
sympathy  implies  an  obligation  on  us  to 
qualify  ourselves  in  proportion  as  the  means 
of  self-culture  are  multiplied.'  No  doubt 


they  have  multiplied  since  we  were  children 
a  million-fold ;  millions  of  books  (I  speak 
within  bounds)  are  now  in  circulation  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  in  self- 
culture,  which  were  not  conceived  of  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  true  on  our  side  of  the 
water,  and  no  doubt  it  is  true  here,  that 
Sunday  school  teachers  do  constitute  the 
intelligence  of  our  churches.  It  is  true 
that  in  cases  where  we  had  supposed 
teachers  to  be  destitute  of  most  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  education ;  yet  they 
become  very  successful,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  them  to  the  children.  I 
was  told  many  weeks  ago  by  a  clergyman, 
that  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a 
Bible  class  in  the  absence  of  a  teacher ; 
and  such  was  their  biblical  knowledge, 
that  he  found  himself  deficient  on  many 
points  upon  which  he  supposed  himself 
quite  at  home.  He  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
this  classs  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every 
week  for  mutual  instruction,  when  they 
studied  the  lesson  for  the  succeeding 
Sabbath.  It  was  here  that  they  acquired 
their  knowledge.  If  it  were  not  for  Sunday 
school  teachers,  we  could  not  communicate 
the  gospel  to  the  classes  of  people  to  whom 
I  have  alluded.  The  man  that  goes  down 
to  the  mass  constituting  the  great  portion  of 
soeiety,  that  man  will  unquestionably 
unlock  a  fountain  of  feeling  and  sympathy 
which  has  been  locked  up  for  days  and 
years,  by  disappointment,  distress,  and 
sometimes  by  despair.  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  governors  of  your  prisons  that  he 
imputed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crime 
committed  in  this  city,  to  the  fact  that  the 
classes  of  persons  among  whom  crime 
abounds  are  inclined  to  feel  that  they  are 
outcasts  from  the  social  sympathies  of  our 
race.  We  see  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 
We  do  not  see  the  state  of  feeling  existing 
among  the  poor,  unless  we  go  in  contact 
with  them.  I  have  sat  down  by  an  artisan 
as  he  applied  his  tool,  and  talked  with  him 
about  his  home,  his  children,  and  various 
other  topics,  and  have  found  that  I  could 
gain  his  confidence  in  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  he  would  pour  out  his  heart  to  me  as 
if  1  were  his  own  brother.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  driven  the  enemies  of  Sunday 
schools  from  the  field.  1  hope  it  is  so  in 
some  instances ;  but  on  our  side  of  the 
water  1  think  they  find  bushes  into  which 
they  retreat,  and  where  they  muster  in 
order  that  they  may  come  out  in  some 
other  form.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
here.  In  a  meeting  like  the  present  we  see 
the  bright  side.  Looking  at  such  an  as- 
sembly of  teachers  as  is  now  before  me,  we 
think  we  have  the  world  in  our  hands ;  but 
let  us  look  on  the  other  side — let  us  look  at 
the  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  correction 
turning  out  their  thousands  of  men  and 
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women,  and  let  Ihem  come  and  tell  the 
story  of  their  early  neglect— their  tempta- 
tions from  the  cradle  to  the  door  of  the 
prison.  Let  the  printers  of  your  scurrilous 
press,  their  correspondents,  and  patrons, 
and  readers  by  the  millions,  I  had  almost 
said,  let  them  come  and  state  some  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  human  mind, 
through  their  instrumentality,  and  we 
should  have  a  very  different  meeting.  We 
should  find  their  forces  much  greater  than 
we  were  aware  of ;  they  work  on  our  child- 
ren when  we  think  they  are  asleep.  It  is 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  simple 
truth  that  Jesus  came  to  save  the  world,  is 
to  slay  the  corruption  of  our  race.  If  we 
could  have  a  tlieatre  of  moral  anatomy,  and 
see  where  the  mortification  had  commenced, 
where  it  was  arrested,  and  by  what,  we 
should  find  it  was  by  the  Bible,  and  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  in  point  of  externa) 
circumstances,  perhaps,  who  are  found  in 
our  community.  If  your  wise  and  good 
men — by  whom,  I  mean  those  who  have 
the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  empire — 
would  condescend  to  look  in  at  one  of  your 
Sunday  schools,  which  is  perhaps  almost 
hid  in  some  of  your  streets,  they  would  see 
the  machinery,  and  the  only  machinery, 
by  which  the  body  politic  is  to  be  preserved 
in  a  sound  state.  They  would  find  many  a 
man  who  knew  little  except  Jesus  Christ, 
and  liim  crucified,  controlling  propensities, 
subduing  lu>ts,  and  implanting  principles 
in  the  hearts  of  some  little  circle  of  boys, 
one  of  whom,  but  for  that  process,  might 
become  the  scourge  of  the  land,  and  armies 
and  fleets  might  be  required  to  subdue  him 
in  his  course.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
compare  the  good  of  Sabbath  school  insti- 
tutions here  with  that  which  such  institu- 
tions have  produced  in  America  ;  but  we 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
text-books  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 
We  published  a  text-book  under  the  title  of 
*'  Union  Questions,"  which  has  now  reached 
the  twelfth  volume.  We  have  circulated  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  these  books  among 
the  teachers  of  our  schools,  and  they  have 
proved  useful  in  directing  their  minds  to 
points  on  which  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
fix  their  attention.  We  also  derive  great 
advantage  from  our  libraries.  We  consider 
that  a  school  is  unorganised  until  it  is 
furnished  with  a  good  library,  open  to  all 
the  children,  not  as  rewards,  but  wb.ich 
they  arc  pern)itted  to  take  home  for  perusal. 
This  tends  to  create  a  habit  of  reading. 
Our  most  extensive  booksellers  are  ready 
to  bear  testimony,  that  the  publications  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  have 
done  more  to  open  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
books  of  common  reading  than  any  other 
single  agency  now  operating  in  our  country. 
Of  these  libraries  we  have  circulated  I 
know  not  how  many,  but  the  society,  which 


is  composed  of  all  denominations  of  evan- 
gelical Christians,  agreed  on  the  publication 
of  upwards  of  400  volumes  now  in  circula- 
tion. A  large  portion  of  them  were  written 
expressly  by  American  writers  for  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  though  some  of 
them  are  reprints  from  your  own  works. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  afford  such  a  library 
as  that,  in  a  case  ready  for  use,  with  a 
catalogue  for  each  child,  for  about  £15.  of 
your  currency,  which  is  less  tlian  one-eighth 
of  a  penny  per  page  for  a  bound  book,  and 
one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  per  page  for  one 
that  is  unbound.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  London  Sunday  School  Union,  a  box 
of  these  books  is  now  deposited  at  their 
chambers  in  Paternoster-row,  which  can 
be  seen  by  any  friend  taking  an  interest  in 
Sunday  schools.  In  respect  to  the  spread 
of  schools  in  America,  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
Vv'estern  Valley,  great  things  will  be 
effected.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
are  nearly  2,000  Sunday  schools  now  in 
operation  in  the  Mississippi  which  were 
established  by  the  Union,  and  which  are 
spreading  religious  knowledge  throughout 
that  country.  Many  of  our  missionaries 
have  found  their  graves  there,  and  you  will 
hear  in  many  a  family  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise  from  children  trained  in  one  of 
those  schools,  and  who  may  be  from  thirty 
to  fifty  miles  from  any  place  of  public  wor- 
ship. Such  is  the  necessity  of  our  country  ; 
and  if  this  instrument  had  not  been  found, 
we  must  have  become  a  byeword  among 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
institution  of  Sunday  schools,  if  carried 
on  steadily,  will  do  more  for  America, 
than  any  other  institution  except  the 
stated  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, but  at  the  same  time  we  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages;  for  with  us  reli- 
gion is  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  so 
that  whatever  we  gain  we  keep.  There  is 
not  the  least  question  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  instruments  enough,  and  instru- 
ments popular  with  the  nation,  by  which 
religion,  in  its  ])urest  and  dlvinest  form, 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  education  in 
our  country,  and  yet  not  subject  us  to  any 
of  the  disadvantages  supposed  to  arise  from 
another  form  of  religious  institution.  I  am 
lia[)i)y  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  most 
cordial  and  afiectionate  congratulations  of 
ihe  American  Sunday  School  Union.  I 
desire  you  will  reciprocate  at  some  time, 
the  sooner  the  better,  the  poor  service  we 
have  attempted  to  render,  by  sending  indi- 
viduals across  the  water  to  tender  these 
congratulations.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
considered  by  you  as  a  matter  of  form. 
Your  representative  shall  be  received,  1 
cannot  say  with  more  cordiality  than  I  have 
been  received,   but,  I  have   no  doubt,   h§ 
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will  be  most  heartily  received  by  all  the 
friends  of  Sunday  schools  in  our  country. 
Allow  me  to  say,  there  never  was,  since 
the  world  was  made,  corrupt  and  evil  as  it 
is,  a  more  unnatural  kind  of  hostility  than 
that  which  has  prevailed  at  any  time  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  We  are  united 
by  one  language,  by  one  faith,  by  one 
origin,  and  to  us  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  God, 
our  common  Lord.  Shall  it  be  told  in  the 
recoi'ds  of  this  age,  that  nations  so  asso- 
ciated imbrued  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood?  Never — never,  I  presume,  will 
that  be  the  case.  When  you  hear  of 
rumours  of  wars,  believe  me  that  this  feel- 
ing is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle,  and 
those  who  entertain  it  are  actuated  by  feel- 
ings which  find  no  sympathy  either  there 
or  here. 

The  Rev.  John  Burnet,  (of  Camber- 
well,)  said  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Sunday  schools  were  very  far  from  occu- 
pying the  high  ground  to  which  they  had 
now  been  lifted  up  ;  when  a  Sunday  school 
was  charactei'ised  by  nothing  more  than 
the  asking  of  the  questions  in  a  catechism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  answer  given  in 
the  same  catechism,  on  tlie  other — while 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  were  just  about 
equally  ignorant  both  of  the  questions  and 
the  answers.  In  many  cases  there  was 
not  much  collocation  even  of  syllables, 
and  the  questioner  frequently  put  the 
questions  with  as  little  mental  operation  as 
that  employed  by  those  who  gave  the  re- 
plies. That  time  passed  away ,  and  it  was 
then  found  necessaiy  that  the  teacher  should 
know  something  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
catechism.  But  that  was  nothing  more 
than  the  repetition  of  a  chapter,  or  part  of 
a  chapter  ;  while  the  individual  who  was  to 
teach,  who  occupied  the  doctor's  high  place 
in  the  ceremony,  did  nothing  more  than 
lean  on  the  book,  and  listen  whether  the 
repetition  was  syllabically  correct.  The 
Sunday  schools  rose  still  a  little  higher, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  that  the  teacher 
should  say  something  about  the  passage 
which  had  been  repeated,  or  about  the 
questions  which  had  been  put,  or  the  an- 
swers that  might  have  been  given.  That 
was  sad  work.  There  was  poor  commenting 
when  the  commenting  first  began  ;  strange 
explanations  were  given  by  the  teachers, 
and  strange  explanations  were  accepted  by 
the  children,  because  they  could  not  cor- 
rect them  from  their  strangeness.  In  that 
way  they  went  on  for  some  time }  but  by 
and  by  it  became  necessary  when  general 
information  extended  through  the  country, 
to  furnish  correct  ideas  of  the  passages 
that  had  been  thus  strangely  explained. 
Then  it  was  that  Sunday  schools  began  to 
put  on  their  true  and  proper  attitude— they 
became    intellectual    seminaries,    rational 


seminaries,  religious  seminaries — seminaries 
connected  with  the  just,  and  safe,  and 
sound  enlightened  movements  of  the  mind. 
But  that  was  rather  too  much  for  many,  as 
Dr.  Leifchild  had  already  shown.  That 
was  a  little  learning,  as  he  (Dr.  L.)  called 
it.  On  that  point,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would 
only  say,  that  when  the  extent  of  the  little 
learning  was  the  repetition  of  undistin- 
guished syllables,  except  when  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  sound,  there  was  no 
objection  made  to  the  schools.  But  when 
tlie  learning  became  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  more  still,  and  arrived  at  about  its 
third  or  fourth  stage,  it  was  then  when  it 
was  beginning  to  grow  much,  that  they  ran 
it  down  as  a  little  and  dangerous.  There 
was  not,  however,  a  little  only  of  that  kind 
of  objection  raised  to  that  little  learning, 
although  it  was  felt  to  be  much,  and  much 
it  was,  compared  with  what  was  first  given  ; 
but  there  was  a  little  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  professional  expositors  of  the  scrip- 
tures. The  clergy  began  to  be  alarmed, — 
the  clergy  in  the  Church,  and  the  clergy 
out  of  of  it.  There  was  even  a  little  shaking 
in  the  tabernacles  of  dissent  as  well  as  in 
the  cathedrals  and  the  parish  churches. 
Many  had  no  fear,  while  they  thought  it 
was  an  experiment  only ;  but  when  they 
saw  such  an  Union  as  this,  such  a  formi- 
dable phalanx,  it  became  a  question  wh&ther 
there  was  not  some  danger.  He  never 
sympathised  in  the  suspicion  of  danger 
connected  with  such  an  Union.  It  was, 
when  in  the  apprehension  of  some  indivi- 
duals, the  danger  began  to  show  itself, 
that  he  first  came  to  meet  that  mighty  host, 
and  to  tell  them  how  little  he  was  afraid 
of  it.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  any  individual  whom  he  would  de- 
signate a  well-meaning,  pious,  and  thinking 
man,  had  the  smallest  suspicion  of  this 
greater  than  Macedonian  phalanx,  great  as 
it  was.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  use- 
fulness of  Sunday  school  teachers — and  too 
much  could  not  be  said — but  he  must  say 
something  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  the  ministry  through 
them.  They  were  professing  to  teach  the 
young  around  them  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Majesty  of  heaven — the  recorded  sta- 
tutes of  the  King  of  kings,  by  whicli  the 
instructors  must  be  tried  as  well  as  tlie 
youth  instructed.  Let  them  beware  lest, 
whilst  they  were  employed  in  instrumentally 
conveying  the  testimony  of  Divine  truth 
to  others,  they  should  be  found  neglecting 
it  themselves.  There  were,  he  had  no  doubt, 
many  Sunday  school  teachers  who  thus 
deceived  themselves,  and  all  were  on  the 
dangerous  ground  of  being  exposed  to  that 
deception.  If  that  were  the  case,  tlien, 
let  them  make  themselves  a  part  of  the 
solemn  objects  of  their  teaching.  Let  the 
youth  whom  they  saw  looking  up  to  them 
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for  instruction  feel,  that  while  they  were 
receiving  that  instruction,  they  received 
it  from  those  who  had  felt  its  power, 
who  had  heen  constrained  by  the  love  it 
inspired,  who  sought  to  display  the  purity 
it  inculcated,  and  then,  when  their  pupils 
saw  it,  they  would  receive  with  readiness 
and  intelligence,  and  love,  the  instruction 
they  communicated.  But  why  should  there 
not  be  old  Sunday  school  teachers  ?  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  shut  up  to  the  idea, 
that  all  Sunday  school  teachers  should  be 
young.  The  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of 
the  land,  when  their  time  would  allow  it, 
were  by  no  means  raised  above  the  high 
and  the  lofty  station  of  Sunday  school 
teaching.  But  was  there  not  something 
unnatural  in  old  people  teaching  young 
people  ?  There  was  nothing  unnatural.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Providence  that  age 
should  teach  — that  it  should  speak  know- 
ledge to  inexperienced  youth.  Their  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  had 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  that  class.  He 
had  seen  French  girls  listening  with  deep 
interest  in  a  French  Sunday  school  to  an 
old  lady  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  with 
no  formulary  but  a  French  Testament  in 
her  hand,  conversing  with  them,  and 
showing  to  them  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly  than  they  had  seen  it  before.  He 
had  seen  several  thus  employed  ;  and  many 
a  lady  and  gentleman  in  England  might 
very  profitably  give  themselves  to  the  task 
of  teaching  a  class,  and  illustrate  the 
character  of  grave  teaching  to  inexperien- 
ced youth.  Let  them  not  be  superinten- 
dants  only — let  them  not  be  all  officers 
and  no  soldiers ;  rather  let  them  find  the 
old  coming  forward  and  taking  every  de- 
partment of  the  schools  along  with  the 
young,  that  the  whole  might  lead  to  a 
System  more  complete  and  effective.  Their 
friend  from  America  spoke  of  the  prosperity 
of  Sunday  schools  there.  He  (Mr.  Packard) 
spoke  of  those  schools  as  being  on  what  he 
called  his  side  of  the  water.  Every  man 
who  planted  his  foot  on  British  ground  was 
on  his  own  side  of  the  water;  for  he  had 
British  freedom,  the  invitation  of  British 
kindness,  the  co-operation  of  British  phi- 
lanthropy. If  he  (Mr.  B. )  were  in  America, 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  not  on  his  own  ground,  unless 
they  threw  him  among  the  poor  blacks,  and 
then  he  should  be  apt  to  say  that  he  was  not 
altogether  at  home.  He  hoped  that  Sunday 
school  teaching  would  remove  that ;  the 
resolution  led  him  to  that  inference.  It  told 
them  that  they  should  support  the  society 
in  extending  its  efforts  to  the  colonies  and 
the  world  at  large,  because,  through  the 
medium  of  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the 
colonies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  might 
be  found  the  instruments  for  creating  an  in-  ' 
tellectual,  a  moral,  and  a  spiritual  gene- 


ration. How  could  any  colony,  how  could 
any  community,  how  could  any  nation,  be 
intellectual,  and  moral,  and  spiritual  without 
the  teaching  given  by  Sunday  schools  ? 
Let  not  England  send  out  her  emigrants, 
and  cast  them  off  as  she  would  so  many 
nuisances,  regardless  of  their  interests  in 
time  and  their  interests  for  immorality  ;  but 
send  with  them  the  gospel  of  the  ever 
blessed  God  ;  then  all  its  colonies  would  be 
like  so  many  lamps,  stuck  up  in  the  ocean 
to  guide  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  one 
living  and  true  God  ;  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  from  the  working  out  of  that 
system  ultimately  all  their  colonies  would 
grow  up  with  a  population  which  would 
bless  a  renovated  world  with  the  sight  of 
a  people  formed  for  Jehovah's  praise. 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Morison  said  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  public 
life,  he  had  always  felt  that  when  he  was  in 
a  company  of  Sabbath  school  teachers,  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  friends,  and  he  was  sure 
that  this  was  the  case  that  evening.  They 
had  had  a  most  delightful  meeting  ;  he 
thought  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  he 
ever  remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  though 
he  had  regularly  attended  them  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  had  had  the  happiness,  at  a 
recent  church  meeting  of  his  own  congre- 
gation, of  receiving  into  close  fellowship 
a  gentleman,  verging  on  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  was  the  second  boy  in  Robert 
Raikes's  school,  at  Gloucester.  The  power 
which  Sunday  school  teachers  had,  in  va- 
rious ways,  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
labour,  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  were  numerous 
and  important.  And  now  it  had  come 
forward  in  a  most  noble  spirit  to  aid  the 
great  cause  of  Sunday  school  instruction. 
The  poor  children  in  the  schools  might  have 
the  precious  Scriptures  at  the  small  cost  of 
eighteen-pence,  and  a  New  Testament  for 
six-pence.  Let  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
who  estimated  the  boon  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  Bible  Society  from  be- 
coming a  material  loser  by  that  act  of  its 
generosity.  He  trusted  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  they  would  have 
national  education,  that  would  render  it  un- 
necessary for  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
waste  their  energies  on  those  comparatively 
unimportant  objects,  though  now  they  were 
absolutely  necessary.  Did  they  know  that 
there  were  two  millions  of  children  in  this 
land  committed  to  their  care — 20,000  Sun- 
day schools  committed  to  their  care  ;  and 
did  the  best  of  them  feel  as  they  ought  the 
amount  of  moral  responsibility  incurred  in 
connexion  with  such  a  powerful  engine, 
which,  by  Providence,  had  been  put  into 
their  hands,  to  be  worked  by  all  that  Chris- 
tian machinery  which  ought  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  undertaking  ?    Would  they 
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pardon  liim  if"  he  asked  the  teachers — for 
they  knew  he  loved  both  them  and  their 
work — were  they  individually   impressed, 
as  they  ought  to  be  when  they  went  to  their 
respective  classes,  with  the  nature  and  res- 
ponsibility of  that  work  ?     Were  they  all 
perfectly  alive  to  the  feeling  that  the  con- 
version of  every  child  in  their  classes  should 
be  the  grand  aim  which  they  presented  to 
themselves.    If  they  put  that,  the  highest 
of  all  aims  before  them,  and  worked  the 
whole  system  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing,  all  the  inferior  parts  of  their  work 
would  follow  in  a  beauteous  order ;  but  he 
would  not  tell  them,  that  if  they  attended 
to  ihe  inferior   parts,   the   higher   objects 
would  be  accomplished.    If  ministers  looked 
at  the   mere  drapery  of  their  discourses, 
instead  of  pointing  their  thoughts  and  their 
appeals  closely  home  to  the  conscience  and 
the  heart,  did  they  believe  that  there  would 
be  conversions  in  their  churches  ?     He  did 
not   believe    there   would.      He   believed 
there  was  an  adaptation  in  the  means  which 
God  had  instituted  to  accomplish  the  end 
he  intended,  and  they  could   not    believe 
that  God  would  bless  the  truth  unless  they 
aimed  to  convey  it  as  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
did,  in  the  depth  of  Christian  feeling,  and 
with  the  ardour  of  burning   zeal  to  pluck 
sinners  as  brands  from  everlasting  destruc- 
tion.    Were  they  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  own  labours  ?     Were  they  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  any  school  to  which  they 
belonged?     Were  they   satisfied  with  the 
number  of  conversions  among  their  child- 
ren ?     He  believed  that   the  conversion  of 
children  was  a  most   hopeful  thing.     He 
believed  that  a  child  was  depraved   and 
sinful,    but   not   half  so  much   so   as   an 
adult.       He   believed   that   there    was    a 
deficiency  in   their  machinery  in  a  point 
most  essential  to  success.     He  referred  to 
the  constant   fluctuation  of  their  schools ; 
and  their  constant  losing  sight  of  the  poor 
children  who  had  just  begun  to  receive  the 
rudiments  of  education,  but   were  then  lost 
in  the   wilderness  of  this  dark  world,  and 
nothing  more  was   known  of  them.     The 
seed  never  grew  up,  or  it  was  choked  with 
the  briers  of  the  world.     He  entreated  the 
assembly   to  let  that  thought  fix  itself  on 
their  minds.     He  did   not   lay   it  on   the 
teachers  only,  but  their  congregations  also 
were  amiss.     They  did  not  go  to  visit  the 
schools  once  in  a  year,  and  yet  many  of 
them   hoped,   notwithstanding,  to  retain  a 
Christian  character  and  reputation.     They 
suffered  the  teachers  to  toil  on   from  year 
to    year — they   commended   them   at   the 
annual  meetings — but  how  much  more  en- 
couraging to  Sunday  schoolteachers  would 
it  be  to  see  smiling  Christian  faces   looking 
on  them  when  engaged  in  their  work.     He 
had   to  propose   to  members  of  churdies 
that  a  plan  should  be  formed  by  which  the 


Christian  ladies  in  all  the  congregation, 
exterior  to  the  teachers,  but  in  consultation 
with  them,  that  a  large  committee  of  Chris- 
tian ladies,  and  of  Christian  gentlemen, 
who  sought  to  buy  themselves  off  with  a 
guinea,  should  be  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  regular,  not  formal,  but  hearty 
visits,  a  visit  of  the  soul,  to  the  schools. 
Let  Christian  ladies  go  round  the  classes, 
they  would  be  kindly  received,  and  they 
would  see  what  was  going  on.  That 
should  be  one  object ;  but  the  highest  one 
of  all  was,  that  the  committee  should  make 
it  their  business  to  ascertain  what  the 
children  were  about  who  were  leaving  the 
school ;  where  they  were  going  to,  how 
they  were  to  be  employed.  The  committee 
should  take  it  upon  them  to  keep  up  com- 
munication with  those  children  nursed  in 
their  institutions,  and  follow  up  with 
prayerful,  zealous,  watchful  anxiety,  the 
growth  of  those  children,  who  he  believed 
were  now  lost  in  the  wilderness  ;  many  of 
them,  for  the  want  of  being  followed  up 
after  they  left  the  schools.  In  that  way 
he  did  believe  that  conversions  would  be 
multiplied  by  the  thousand.  They  did  not 
expect  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  as  children  coming  from 
the  hands  of  vice,  that  there  would  be  a 
change  wrought  all  at  once ;  but  if  that 
plan  were  persevered  in,  and  there  was  an 
eye  of  tenderness  following  them  to  the 
scenes  of  labour  into  which  providence 
might  introduce  them,  he  could  not  but 
believe  that  if  that  were  done  by  a  prayer- 
ful and  Christian  people,  it  would  be 
followed  by  results  which  would  soon  tell 
on  all  their  Sunday  school  instructions. 
He  believed,  that  if  thai  plan  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
country  than  any  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  it  during  the  last  half-century. 
Let  the  committee  be  formed  in  coincidence 
with  the  teachers  and  pastors,  and  let  its 
labours  be  divided  into  two  objects — first, 
let  there  be,  on  every  Sabbath,  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  in  the  school,  paying  kindly 
visits ;  and,  if  need  be,  taking  a  class  now 
and  then.  Secondly,  let  them  have  a  sta- 
tistical eye  upon  the  children,  that  would 
enable  them  to  determine  when  a  child 
was  going,  where  it  was  going.  Let  them 
follow  that  child,  aye,  even  if  it  went  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land — follow  it  by  the 
post. 

The  Rev.  A.  Mac  Lay,  M.A.  of  New 
York,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said, 
that  he  felt  deeply  interested  in  Sun- 
day schools,  and  when  he  looked  abroad 
on  that  immense  assembly,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
contrasted  the  state  of  things  now  with 
what  it  was  forty-seven  years  ago  when 
he  commenced  teaching,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
change  which  had  taken  place*    He  be- 
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lieved  that  the  first  Sunday  school  existing 
in  America  was  instituted  under  his  direc- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first 
two  teachers  were  now  eminently  useful 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  of  them 
was  secretary  to  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  He  rejoiced  to  think  of  the 
success  whici»  God  had  granted  to  this 
great  work.  In  the  beginning  it  was  small, 
but  God  had  prospered  the  work. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  meeting  to  separate  without  say- 
ing how  very  important  he  regarded  the 
considerations  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Morison, 
The  Sunday  school  machinery  was  one  of 
the  most  important  existing  in  this  country. 
It  was  a  machinery  which,  if  understood 
by  the  church,  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
world.  But  the  day  would  come  when  not 
only  the  church  of  Christ,  but  the  world, 
would  admit  that  the  civil  and  religious 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  very  much 
attributable  to  Sunday  schools.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  church  of  Christ  had  not  to 
the  full  extent  done  their  duty  by  those 
schools,  but  the  fact  having  been  brought 
before  them  he  trusted  that  every  member 
of  a  church  would  feel  it  to  be  his  or  her  duty, 
if  they  could  not  assist  as  instructors,  yet 
in  some  other  manner  to  proiTiote  the  pros- 
perity   of  the   schools. 

After  singing  a  hymn  the  meeting  se- 
parated. 

Report  of  the  deputation  appointed  to 
attend  the  meetings  at  halifax, 
eradfokd,  and  huddersfield. 

TiiE  deputation  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  visit  the 
schools  and  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Halifax  Union,  have  made  the  following 
report  of  their  occupations  during  their 
journey. 

They  arrived  at  HAiiFAx  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday  the  16th  of  April,  and  on  their 
arrival  were  received  by  the  secretaries,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  J.  R.  Haigh, 
Esq.,  by  whom  the  deputation  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  during  their  stay.  They 
found  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
a  public  meeting  at  Bradford  on  the 
following  day,  (Good  Friday,)  in  order  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  new 
union  there  ;  the  deputation,  with  several 
members  of  the  Halifax  Union  accordingly 
attended  at  Bradford  on  that  day.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  school  room  at- 
tached to  Horton-lane  chapel  (Rev.  J. 
Clyde's,)  it  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
persons  connected  with  the  various  Sunday 
schools  in  the  town  ;  the  attendance  it  was 
stated,  would  have  been  much  larger  had 
not  many  been  prevented  by  school  meetings 
held  the  same  day.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.    Wm,    Clyde.      After    si/A;ing    and 


prayer,  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stated  by  the  chairman.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hoatson,  of  Halifax,  and  the  members  of  the 
deputation,  successivelyaddressed  the  meet- 
ing, explaining  the  objects  and  advantages 
of  Sunday  school  unions,  and  urged  on  the 
meeting  the  importance  of  forming  one  for 
that  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  active 
and  constant  exertions,  rendering  it  efficient. 
It  appeared  that  an  union  had  existed  at 
Bradford  some  years  since,  but  had  decayed 
and  becom.e  extinct.  The  reasons  for  its 
extinction  were  stated,  and  after  an  anima- 
ted conversation  amongst  some  of  the 
friends  present,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
matter  should  be  laid  before  the  teachers  of 
the  various  schools  as  early  as  possible,  and 
a  Committee  was  formed,  of  which  the 
Chairman  was  appointed  Secretary,  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  of  the  various  schools : 
and  another  meeting  was  appointed,  to  de- 
termine upon  hearing  such  reports,  whether 
the  establishment  of  an  union  were  practi- 
cable ;  and  whether,  if  established,  it  were 
likely  to  become  permanent.  Some  friends 
who  had  been  members  of  the  old  Union, 
seemed  desirous  to  revive  it ;  and  the 
deputation  trust  that  the  Sunday  school 
spirit,  which  appears  to  be  in  vigour  and 
activity  there,  will  further  be  displayed  and 
strengthened  by  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  depu- 
tation were  requested  to  attend  the  Annual 
Festival  of  the  school  at  Salem  chapel, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall ;  the 
room  which  is  very  large  and  commodious, 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Miall 
presided.  The  report  of  the  school  for 
the  past  year  was  read,  and  sentiments 
having  a  prominent  bearing  on  the  subject, 
were  enforced  on  the  meeting  by  the  Rev, 
Messrs.  Walter  Scott,  and  F.  B.  Clulow, 
tutors  of  Airedale  College,  the  Rev.  J. 
Clyde,  pastor  of  Horton-lane  chapel,  and 
Messrs.  Byles,  Dewhurst,  J.  C.  Hoatson, 
and  the  deputation. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  deputation  at- 
tended a  special  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
Committee  and  teachers,  when  a  free  con- 
ference was  held  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  education,  and 
modes  of  intruction,  and  forms  of  discipline, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  tlie  deputation  paid  visits  to  all 
the  town  schools  connected  with  the  Halifax 
Union,  (seven  in  number,)  and  were  much 
gratified  with  many  of  the  arrangements 
and  methods  pursued  in  them,  and  especially 
with  the  thriving  and  interesting  state  of 
the  senior  Bible  and  vestry  classes  j  the 
latter  are  numerously  attended  by  a  very 
interesting  and  hopeful  class  of  pupils :  the 
deputation  were  also  much  pleased  to  hear 
of  many  very  direct  and  striking  proofs  of 
the  divine  blessing  having  rested  upon  the 
instruction  so  imparted. 
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They  also  visited  with  much  interest,  a 
school  attached  to  the  factory  of  Jonathan 
Ackroyd,  Esq.,  built  and  supported  by  him, 
in  which  300  children  are  instructed,  (partly 
by  himself  and  some  of  his  family.)  He 
received  the  deputation  with  much  attention 
and  kindness,  and  regretted  (as  did  they,) 
that  time  would  not  allow  of  their  address- 
ing the  children  assembled,  on  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  their  be- 
nefactor. In  the  afternoon  the  children  of 
the  various  town  schools  were  assembled  in 
Sion  chapel,  and  Harrison-road  chapel,  (in 
numbers  upwards  of  2,000)  where  they  were 
severally  addressed  by  the  deputation  ;  and 
by  their  close  and  earnest  attention,  gave 
pleasing  indications  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
instructions  they  had  received  from  their 
teachers.  Between  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing service,  the  deputation  attended  the 
usual  exercises  of  two  vestry  classes  con- 
nected with  Sion  chapel,  at  one  of  which 
fifty-seven  females,  from  sixteen  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  were  assembled,  and  all 
received  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  v/ith 
much  docility  and  affection. 

The  deputation  were  especially  gratified  to 
find  that  the  regular  and  frequent  visitation 
of  the  schools  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Union,  had  produced  an  uniformity  of  plan 
in  the  several  schools  connected  with  it, 
which  proved  the  importance  of  such  a 
system  of  visitation.  In  all  the  schools 
there  are  lending  libraries ;  in  all,  the 
collective  system  of  teaching  is  used  ;  and 
in  all  are  there  to  be  found  distinct  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  elder  scholars. 
In  connection  with  Sion  chapel  school, 
there  are  120  scholars  above  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  in  Harrison-road  school  out  of 
500  scholars,  of  which  the  school  consists, 
160  are  above  tliat  age,  and  are  taught  in 
seven  separate  class  rooms. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Annual  Festi- 
val of  the  Halifax  Union  was  held  in  the 
school  room  of  Sion  chapel;  upwards  of 
400  teachers  and  friends  assembled  to  tea  ; 
and  after  tea,  as  many  moi*e  were  admitted 
as  could  possibly  obtain  an  entrance.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J .  Pridie,  the 
highly  respected  pastor  of  the  chapel, 
supported  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whitewood, 
Obery,  A.M.,  and  Leighton.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  those  ministers,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  Mr.  Jonathan  Gaubroker, 
Mr.  John  Ewing,  Mr.  John  Denniston, 
Mr.  Catherall,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoatson,  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  and  by  the  deputation  :  the 
latter  took  this  opportunity  of  going  at 
considerable  length  into  tlie  examination 
of  various  important  topics,  which  at 
present  deserve  particular  attention,  relative 
to  Sunday  schools,  and  also  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Parent  Union  ;  the  re- 
marks they  made  were  received  with  much 
attention  3    and  that  circumstance  was  so 


far  gratifying  to  them,  as  it  was  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  beyond  the  general  state  of 
the  schools,  and  the  activity  of  the  Halifax 
Union,  of  the  lively  interest  the  members 
take  in,  and  their  desire  to  give  effect  to  all 
practicable  means  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  system. 

Ou  Tuesday  morning  early,  the  deputa- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leighton,  of  Ovendon,  went  thence  to  see 
a  new  and  most  convenient  school  room, 
lately  erected  in  that  village,  and  towards 
the  expences  of  erecting  which,  the  Parent 
Union  had  contributed  £50.  Its  distance 
from  Plalifax  prevented  their  visiting  the 
school  on  the  Sabbath  ;  they  were  however, 
much  delighted  with  the  thought,  that  the 
poor  of  that  rapidly  increasing  hamlet, 
should  be  attracted  to  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion by  a  building,  in  which  all  the  re- 
quisites for  education  and  comfort  are  so 
eminently  to  be  found.  The  deputation 
occupied  the  leisure  of  the  morning  in 
visiting  Sowerby  bridge,  about  four  miles 
from  Halifax,  where  an  Independent  chapel 
and  large  school  rooms  are  in  rapid  progress 
of  erection,  with  the  moral  certainty  of 
producing  most  extensive  good. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  deputation 
went  to  HuDDERSFiELD,  accompanied  by 
several  of  their  Halifax  friends  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  attended  a  meeting  of  teachers  of 
various  schools  in  Ramsden-street  chapel ; 
Mr.  Moody  presided,  and  tlie  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurndall,  minis- 
ter of  the  place.  The  proceedings  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  meeting  at 
Bradford.  The  teachers  were  addressed  by 
the  deputation  and  others,  on  the  importance 
of  Local  Unions,  and  were  strongly  urged 
to  re-construct  the  one  which  had  formerly  , 
existed  there,  but  which  it  appeared  had 
died  away  from  inattention.  The  teachers 
present  resolved  to  hold  special  meetings  of 
their  various  schools  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  an  evening  was  fixed  for  another 
general  meeting,  to  receive  the  reports,  and 
determine  what  course  to  adopt.  The 
teachers  present  through  Mr.  Hurndall, 
expressed  themselves  indebted  to  the  depu- 
tation for  their  attendance  and  explanations : 
the  general  feeling  appeared  to  be,  that  it 
was  mosttlesirable  to  form  the  Union  anew  ; 
and  that  no  slight  obstacles  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  supervene.  Mr.  Hurndall  kindly 
promised  to  attend  the  next  meeting ;  and 
the  deputation  feel  assured,  that  the  interest 
displayed  in  the  cause  generally,  was  too 
strong  to  be  satisfied  without  serious  and 
energetic  endeavours  to  strengthen  their 
hand,  and  improve  their  schools  as  far  as 
possible. 

This  meeting  concluded  the  labours  of 
the  deputation  in  this  visit :  they  desire  to 
record  the  kind  attention  paid  to  them,  and 
the  great  pleasure  with  which  they  beheld 
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many  features  of  the  schools  they  visited; 
and  especially  of  the  testimonies  they  re- 
ceived from  various  quarters,  of  the  great 
good  effected  by  them,  in  the  preparing 
great  numbers  for  admission  to  church 
fellowship :  they  fervently  hope  that  these 
Sunday  schools  may  still,  as  in  times  past, 
prove  the  truth  of  the  psalmist's  words, 
"  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God." 

W.  H.  Watson, 
H.  B.  KiLPiN. 


Report   or  the    deputation   appointed 
TO  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

YARMOUTH    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  having  requested  Messrs.  H.  Althans 
and  H.  B.  Kilpin  to  visit  Yarmouth,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Union  at  that  town,  the  deputa- 
tion accordingly  engaged  to  be  present  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  there.  Mr.  Kilpin 
arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  Saturday  the  25th 
of  April,  and  visited  the  following  Sunday 
schools  on  the  26th.  The  Independent — 
Countess  of  Huntingdon —  Baptist —  New 
Connexion  Methodist — and  Primitive  Me- 
thodist. These  schools  (with  others,  one 
the  St.  Mary's  Southtown  Episcopal,  the 
other,  the  General  Baptist,  which  Mr.  K. 
had  not  time  to  visit)  are  all  in  connexion 
with  the  Union.  Mr.  K.  also  visited  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Methodists,  which  at  present  are 
not  in  connexion  with  the  Union.  He  em- 
braced such  opportunities  as  presented 
themselves  to  encourage  the  superintendents 
and  teachers;  and  delivered  an  address  to 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  school  connected 
with  the  Independent  denomination. 

On  Tuesday  the  28th,  Mr.  Kilpin  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Althans,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  they  attended  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Union,  which  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  Yarmouth,  by  permission  of 
the  mayor. 

The  Bev.  Alexander  Creak  was  elected 
to  preside  on  the  occasion,  and,  after  the 
devotional  exercises,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  neat  and  impressive  speech,  on  the 
benefits  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  united  efforts. 

A  brief  report  was  delivered  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Yarmouth  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
animating  speeches  from  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Miffin,  JIallett,  Langham,  and  Goss,  and 
the  members  of  the  deputation.  The  com- 
pany present  was  sufficiently  numerous  to 
fill  the  capacious  hall,  and  they  appeared 
much  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  and  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  im- 


portance and  value  of  general  and  especially 
of  Scriptural  education.  A  resolution  of 
thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  the 
deputation  for  their  attendance,  and  a  col- 
lection was  made  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

A  donation  of  five  pounds  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Yarmouth  Union,  in  aid  of 
the  Parent  Society,  was  handed  to  the 
deputation. 

Henry  Althans, 
H.  B.  Kilpin. 


THE  LATE  COUNTESS  OP   BURLINGTON. 

This  lamented  lady  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  many  of  "  those  mild  and 
silent  virtues,"  as  they  have  been  called, 
of  our  holy  religion,  which  peculiarly  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
her  acquaintance  ;  and  rarely  has  it  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  record  the  decease  of  one  for 
whose  loss  the  tear  of  genuine  sorrow  might 
more  justly  flow. 

In  the  late  Countess  of  Burlington, 
grace  and  elegance  of  manners  were  beau- 
tifully united  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
humility  ;  in  her  might  be  daily  seen  the 
most  obliging  courtesy,  the  most  winning 
condescension,  the  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration for  the  wants,  and  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  others  around  her.  Hence,  though  she 
was  born  in  an  elevated  rank  of  life  (a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  and  by 
her  early  marriage  union  was  raised  to  still 
higher  prospects,  yet  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  a  fashionable  life  were  very 
far  from  occupying  the  chief  place  in  her 
esteem.  To  be  watching  over  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
was  residing,  to  enter  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  to  accompany  the  temporal  relief 
bestowed  with  that  which  greatly  enhances 
its  value,  the  word  of  Christian  exhortation, 
these  were  occupations  in  comparison  of 
which  even  the  splendour  of  a  court  seemed 
not  to  offer  to  her  equal  attractions.  In 
the  religious  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  she  took  an  especial  interest  ; 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  unwearied 
anxiety  with  which  she  watched  over  the 
Holker  charity  schools,  can  bear  testimony 
to  this  ;  and,  as  an  incentive  to  others,  it  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  during  last  summer, 
while  residing  at  Holker,  and  when  she  had 
just  left  the  palace  of  her  Sovereign,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  inviting  young  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  pupils 
in  her  school,  to  meet  her  once  or  twice  a 
week,  in  the  afternoons  at  the  school  room, 
where,  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  needle- 
work, she  read  to  them  some  religious  book, 
and  affectionately  impressed  upon  them 
such  Christian  counsel  as  their  age  and 
situation  in  life  seemed  most  to  require. 
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From  these  imperfect  remarks  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  late  Countess,  though 
young  in  years  (28)  was  a  Christian  ma- 
tured and  established  ill  grace ;  and  as 
such  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  of  dealing  which  we  have 
often  occasion  to  notice  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  to  remove  her  thus  early 
from  further  trial  here  upon  earth,  and  to 
make  her  an  inhabitant  of  that  bright  world 
where  "they  that  be  wise  (i.e.  teachers) 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
ousness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 
She  is  gone ;  but  may  her  edifying  ex- 
ample long  be  had  in  remembrance,  and 
cause  many  to  become  followers  of  her, 
even  as  she  was  of  Christ  ! 


rOPULAR   IGNORANCE. 

Lambeth. — In  a  recent  canvass,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  were  found 
in  two  streets  only,  entirely  destitute  of  any 
instruction,  either  week-day  or  Sabbath  ; 
filthy,  ragged,  and  dissolute  ;  but  few  had 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  school — none 
of  them  attended  church  or  chapel — the 
parents  (need  it  be  said  ?)  equally  degraded 
with  the  children  !  a  true  sample  of  legiti- 
mate and  practical  hesithenism.  — Report  of 
the LambethlVesleyan  Siinday  School  Union. 
Barbarity  and  Superstition. — Children 
who  are  sickly  at  Norwich,  are  taken  to  a 
woman  living  there  to  be  cut  for  the  sup- 
posed disease,  called  the  "spinnage  ;  "  the 
woman  performs  her  operation  on  a  Monday 
morning  only,  and  charges  three-pence. 
On  the  first  visit  the  woman  cuts  the  lobe 
of  the  right  ear  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
with  the  blood  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  the  child's  forehead.  On  the  second 
Monday  she  does  the  same  with  the  left  ear, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  subject  the  little  sufferers  to  nine  opera- 
tions of  this  ridiculous  ceremony. 


THE    REMEDY    FOR   CRIME. 

The  first,  and  the  only  proposition  in  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  is  that 
we  train  up  the  rising  generation  "in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.''  Educate 
the  people,  and  let  their  education  be  based 
on  the  solid  foundations  of  revealed  religion. 
We  may  increase  our  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, add  to  our  police,  and  appoint  in- 
spectors and  commissioners,  who  may  re- 
port their  different  systems,  and  vai'ious 
modes  of  reforming  cviminuls,  and  of  making 
man  perfect  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol. 
But  it  is  all  chimera.   Such  persons -take  up 


the  subject  at  the  wrong  end.  Give  the 
young,  moral  training  and  religious  educa- 
tion; let  them  be  taught  before  they  are 
able  to  gain  anything  for  themselves,  and 
liable  to  be  drawn  from  school  by  the 
interested  motives  of  their  parents.  Teach 
them,  when  young,  habits  of  industry ;  and 
implant  such  principles  in  their  minds,  that 
their  reason  may  become  superior  to  their 
passions,  that  their  appetites  may  be  directed 
to  proper  objects,  and  that  they  may  be  able 
to  restrain  their  irregularities,  and  indulge 
their  feelings  only  so  far  as  those  feelings 
are  innocent  and  useful. 

Children  ever  imitate.  They  are  perfect 
copyists  from  their  cradle.  The  temper, 
the  habits,  and  the  character,  are  all  formed 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  most  people 
imagine.  If  a  child  is  not  trained  in  the 
way  that  he  should  go,  he  will  soon  run 
wild.  The  neglect  of  the  father  immediately 
shows  itself  in  the  child,  and  the  vices  of 
the  boy  are  generally  seen  in  the  man.  The 
stork,  says  the  poet,  feeds  her  young  with 
serpents,  and  with  lizards  found  in  the  wild 
woods.  The  vulture  hastens  to  hers,  with 
dogs  and  horse-flesh.  Their  young,  each 
in  their  turn,  also  take  wing,  seek  the  same 
for  their  food,  and  build  nests  of  their  own. 
Mirehouse,  on  Crime  and  its  Causes. 


KINDNESS  OF  THE  POOR  TO  THE  POOR. 

Whoever  has  studied,  with  a  mind  free 
from  prejudice,  the  manners  of  the  working 
classes,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that 
these  classes  very  generally  present  nu- 
merous examples  of  virtue.  The  working 
man  is,  for  the  most  part,  freehearted,  kind, 
and  anxious  to  assist  his  comrades,  and  ca- 
pable of  the  truest  devotion  towaids  his 
employer.  In  tliose  quarters,  the  population 
of  which  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  industrious 
arts,  it  is  notorious  that  artizans,  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  tolerably  easy,  succour, 
with  a  ready  and  active  charity,  not  only 
those  of  their  comrades  who  are  prevented 
from  labouring  by  sickness,  but  all  who 
occupy  the  same  house  with  themselves,  or 
with  whom  they  maintain  habits  of  neigh- 
bourhood. Out  of  their  wages  they  keep 
back  a  portion  for  these  purpoes  ;  and  even 
perform  the  sick  man's  task,  in  addition  to 
their  own,  to  preserve  his  salary  to  him  during 
the  continuance  of  his  illness.  If  he  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  hospital,  on  the  day  of  his 
removal,  his  bedside  is  visited  by  a  depu- 
tation of  his  companions,  with  offers  of 
money  and  words  of  consolation.  When 
his  strength  returns,  they  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  seek  work  for  him,  and  subscribe 
towards  his  maintenance  for  the  first  fort- 
night.   Should    some  unforeseen  accident 
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have  reduced  him  to  distress,  they  reheve 
him  by  an  advance  of  money,  a  meal,  abed ; 
and  these  succours,  freely  ofFered,  constitute 
a  debt  which  tlie  recipient  could  not,  with- 
out dishonour,  fail  to  discharge.  Nay,  their 
solicitude  follows  him  even  amid  his  follies, 
and  does  not  abandon  him  in  his  crimes. 
In  tiie  former  case  they  try  to  counsel  him 
back  to  respectability,  with  friendly  and  in- 
dulgent words — in  the  latter,  they  still  visit 
him  in  prison,  and  hold  out  to  him  a  helping 
hand. — Des  Clasaes  DangereuseSf  &cc. 
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oniGlNAI,    HYMNS    FOR    THE   ANNIVERSARY    OF  THE 
SHEFFIELD    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION,   WHIT- 
MONDAY,  June   8,   1840. 

HYM^  l.—Nottinghavi. 
Assembled  in  thy  house  of  prayer. 
On  every  mind  instruction  seal; 
Preacher  and  people,  Lord,  prepare 
To  seek  thy  face,  thy  presence  feel. 

From  earthen  vessels  we  receive 
The  living  stream  of  truth  divine  ; 
The  spirit  with  the  letter  give. 
And  turn  the  water  into  wine. 

Enter  we  now  thy  gates  with  praise. 
With  reverence  at  thine  altar  bend, 
With  gladness  our  thanksgivings  raise. 
With  meekness  to  thy  word  attend. 

So  when  the  Gospel,  in  thy  name. 
From  human  lips  salutes  our  ear, 
May  our  responding  hearts  exclaim, 
"Speak  to  us.  Lord,  thy  servants  hear." 

Then  Paul  may  plant  the  precious  grain. 
For  thine  will  be  the  quickening  power; 
Apollos  water  not  in  vain. 
For  thou  wilt  send  the  genial  shower. 

The  scattered  seed  thus  sown  in  hope, 
Sliall  spring  and  spread  with  large  increase, 
And  yield  on  earth  a  heavenly  crop. 
Of  love,  joy,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

J.  M. 


HYMN  U.— Bonds. 

Heav'nward,  heav'nward,  press  we  on. 
Guided  by  Gods  blessed  word  : 

Many  are  our  names,  but  one 
We  in  spirit,  one  our  Lord. 


Though  our  ranks,  from  year  to  year. 
Change,  they  still  unbroken  prove; 

Children's  children  still  appear, 
To  renew  the  theme  of  love. 

Thousands,  men  and  women  now. 
Once  in  youth  our  Union  swelled  ; 

Faithfully  they  walk  below. 
By  their  Saviour's  grace  upheld  : 

Some,  alas,  have  turned  aside, 

Broke  thy  sabbaths,  scorned  thy  book — 
Slaves  to  error,  folly,  pride ; — 

Lord,  on  these  in  pity  look. 

Some  are  seen  on  earth  no  more, — 
In  their  graves  their  bodies  rest; 

But  their  souls,  life's  trials  o'er. 
Are  in  heavenly  ftiansions  blest. 

Heav'nward, heav'nward,  while  we  press. 
Lord,  be  thou  our  leader  still; 

Still  our  Christian  Union  bless. 
Let  us  know  and  do  thy  will. 

Let  us,  whatsoe'er  the  spot, 
Where  life's  future  course  is  cast. 

With  thy  people  take  our  lot. 
And  with  Christ  be  found  at  last. 


J.  n. 


HYMN  III Tudor  Cottage. 

How  kind  was  Jesus  whilst  on  earth. 

His  love  how  great  and  free! 
The  old,  the  young,  the  mean  of  birth, 

All  shared  his  sympathy  I 

For  man,-— rebellious  man  he  died  ; 

For  man  his  limbs  were  torn ; 
He  bore  man's  curse — was  crucified. 

Midst  mockery,  hate,  and  scorn  ! 

My  friends  and  teachers  say,  "Dear  child, 
"  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee; 

''  'Twill  cleanse  thy  heart,  with  sin  defiled, 
"And  save  from  misery." 

Oh,  lovely  Saviour,  dearest  friend, 

Let  me  thy  grace  possess; 
Redeem  my  soul,  forgiveness  send. 

Thy  likeness  here  impress. 

Make  me  a  lamb  of  that  dear  fold. 

Which  thou  dost  faithful  keep. 
Where  prowls  no  wolf,  nor  lion  bold, 

To  hurt  the  feeblest  sheep. 

My  spirit  take  to  mansions  bright, 

More  glorious  than  the  sky,. 
Where  angels  dwell  with  thee  in  light. 

And  neither  sin  nor  die. 

W.  S. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  Meeting  of  the  teachers   connected 
with  the  South  London  Sunday  School 
Union,  was  held  in  the  Borough  Road 
Chapel,  on  Monday,  June   1st,   1840, 
for    the    purpose     of    conferring    with 
Frederick  Packard,  Esq.,  secretary  of 
the  American  Sundai/  School  Union.    The 
Rev.   J.   Sherman,   president  of   the 
Auxiliary,  took  the  chair,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Stevenson    opened    the    meeting   by 
prayer.  Reports  were  then  received  from 
the  Newington,  Lambeth,  and  Camber- 
well  Branch  Union,  and  from  the  South- 
wark  Sunday  School  Society ;  after  which, 
ten   questions    were    proposed   to   Mr. 
Packard,    on    subjects   connected    with 
Sunday  school  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  answered  in  substance 
and  order  as  follows : 
1 .     "  What   is   the  average    deduction 
made  from  the  numbers  on  the  book 
for  absentees,  and  how  are  they  looked 
after,  and  the  number  kept  up  ?" 
We  consider  any  roll-book  to  be  de- 
fectively kept,  if  more  ihan  Jive  per  cent. 
of  its  names  are  habitual  absentees.    If, 
for  example,   a  roll-book  contains  three 
hundred  names  of  pupils,  and  fifteen  of 
the  whole  number  are  habitually  absent, 
it  would  be  thought  a  bad  omen  for  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  school.  Cases 
doubtless  occur  (perhaps  many)  in  which 
more  than  half  the  children  on  the  roll- 
book   are  regular   absentees,   but  such 
schools  would  be  marked  as  in  a  very 
slovenly  and  discreditable  condition. 

It   is   a   rule  in  most  of  the  schools 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  that 
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the  absentees  shall  be  visited  during  the 
week  succeeding   Iheir  absence:    some 
teachers  are  so  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and  so  alive  to  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  pupil  always  in  sight,  that  they 
do  not  give  sleep  to  their  eyes,  till  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  reason  of 
a   child's  absence.      I   have   never   yet 
known  one  instance,  though  many  may 
have  occurred,  in  which  a  child  has  per- 
manently withdrawn  voluntarily,  in  spite 
of  the  faithful,  and  judicious,  and  sea- 
sonable  remonstrances   of  his   teacher. 
In  many  of  our  schools  the  regulation 
respecting  the  visiting  of  absentees,  is,  I 
apprehend,    very    faithfully     observed. 
Probably,   however,    where    one    male 
teacher  is  exemplary  in  this  respect,  ten 
female  teachers  are  so.     Sometimes  an 
apology  for  the  remissness  of  the  former, 
has  been  offered  on  the  ground  of  their 
constant  employment  in  daily  business. 
But  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
men   laboriously  occupied  ten  hours  a,. 
day   have   found   time   to  examine  the 
lesson  of  the  next  Sabbath,  from  four  to 
six  hours  during  the  week  ;  to  attend  the 
teachers'  weekly  meeting,  and  the  religi- 
ous meetings  usual  in  Christian  congre- 
gations, and  withal  pay  a  faithful  and 
profitable  visit  to  the  absentees  of  their 
classes.  The  motto  which  forms  the  title 
of  a  little  Sunday   school  book  among 
us,  is  very  applicable,  I   apprehend,  to 
the   point   now   under    consideration — 
'*  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  wai/.^' 

To  keep  up  the  numbers  of  a  school, 
we  find  that  each  teacher  must  feel 
responsible  for  keeping  up  the  numbers 
of  his  own  class,  and  if  a  class  dwindles 
without  any  sufficient  external  cause, 
this  circumstance  should  of  itself  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  whole  school,  as  it  will 

Q  ^ 
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of  course  sensibly  affect  the  grand  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  whole  school. 

The  instances  are  very  rare,  I  believe, 
in  which  a  teacher  of  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions, who  has  discharged  his  duty  sea- 
sonably and  judiciously  in  the  point  of 
visitation,  has  failed  to  maintain  the 
number  of  his  class.  "  To  keep  a  roll 
clean,"  is  to  keep  upon  it  none  but 
regular  attendants  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath. And  with  such  a  roll-book  and 
faithful  class  visitation,  the  numbers  of 
a  school  are  "  kept  up"  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  if  the  classes  are  fluctuating 
from  week  to  week,  and  the  pupils  left 
to  go  and  come  as  they  list,  while  no 
special  pains  are  taken  by  the  teachers 
to  look  after  them,  it  may  be  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  school  itself  had 
better  be ''kept  up." 
2.     ^'  Are  any  means  used  to  prepare 

the  teachers  for  their  work,  and  what 

are  they  ?" 

In  many  instances  the  pastors  of 
churches  take  interest  enough  in  the  school 
to  meet  the  teachers  during  the  week,  and 
discuss  the  lesson  of  the  succeeding  Sab- 
bath. Where  this  is  done,  all  the  teachers 
usually  attend,  from  respect  to  the  pastor 
if  not  from  a  desire  to  be  instructed. 
Those  who  understand  their  duty,  try  to 
make  the  instruction  they  receive  on 
such  occasions  rather  a  guide  than  a 
staff.  Great  good  has  resulted  in  a 
variety  of  ways  from  this  weekly  inter- 
course, of  a  social  character,  between 
the  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  pastor;  it  helps  essentially  to  lessen 
that  vmnatural  distance  which  is  so 
often  seen  to  lie  between  the  sympathies 
and  co-operation  of  the  church,  and  the 
interests  and  success  of  the  Sunday 
school.  The  instruction  of  the  school  is 
more  uniform,  and  where  a  question 
book  is  not  used,  it  assists  the  teacher  to 
select  with  discrimination  the  prominent 
points  of  the  lesson. 

Generally,  however,  teachers  are  left 
to  self-culture.  With  a  suitable  text 
book,  a  reference  Bible,  a  dictionary  of 
Bible  facts  (not  of  theology),  a  sacred 
geography,  a  system  of  Bible  natural 
history,  and  some  suitable  work  on 
Biblical  antiquities,  all  of  which  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  fur- 
nishes at  about  twelve  shillings,  (though 
they  make  together  about  2000  pages 
18mo.)  a  teacher  finds  ample  means 
of  qualifying  himself  for  his  duty.  The 
diligent  use  of  these  means,  with  earnest 
supplication  for  wisdom  from  Ilini  who 


giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  has 
never  failed,  I  apprehend,  to  furnish  all 
the  knowledge  of  which  teachers  in  Sun- 
day schools  have  need.  Upon  this  and 
the  preceding  question,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  practical  duties 
of  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  has  lately  publish- 
ed a  useful  work,  called  "  The  Teacher 
Taught,"  most  of  which,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  found  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  British-  Sunday  school 
teachers. 

3.  "Are  there  periodical  examinations, 
and  if  so,  are  they  prepared  for,  and 
by  whom,  and  how  conducted?" 
Periodical  examinations  are  not  un- 
usual among  our  schools,  but  they  are 
not  regarded  by  judicious  persons  as 
any  just  criterion  of  the  state  of  such 
schools.  The  questions  are  generally 
answered  by  a  few  of  the  brightest  and 
boldest  of  the  pupils,  who  may  have 
received  their  best  teaching  at  home  or 
in  a  daily  school.  If  the  examiner  could 
have  access  to  each  class,  and  ascertain 
its  actual  proficiency  in  knowledge,  com- 
pared with  some  previous  period  when  a 
like  examination  took  place,  some  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  respecting  it. 
The  examinations  are  generally  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor  or  superintendent. 

4.  *'What  provision  is  made  for  the 
instruction  of  those  young  persons  who 
are  above  the  proper  age  for  the 
school?" 

As  good  as  can  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  strong  desire  to 
provide  for  them,  and  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  retaining  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  school.  Many 
schools  furnish  a  separate  room  and  a 
library,  and  a  course  of  instruction  spe- 
cially and  exclusively  for  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
classes  of  this  kind  would  be  more  com- 
mon, if  the  pastors  of  churches  would 
encourage  the  younger  members  of  the 
church  to  associate  in  classes  to  which 
others  of  like  age,  but  interested  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  might  be  attach- 
ed. In  some  few  of  our  schools  this 
most  desirable  end  is  attained  with  very 
gratifying  results. 

We  do  not  recognize  any  age  as  the 
proper  age  for  leaving  Sunday  school, 
so  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to  be  learned 
there,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
in  New  England  especially,  whole  con- 
gregations are  collected  in  the  school 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  some  in 
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one  form  and  some  in  another  are  learn- 
ing the  Bible. 

A  teacher  whose  heart  is  really  in  his 
work,  and  who  has  grace  and  skill  to 
win  and  retain  the  affections  and  con- 
fidence of  his  pupils,  never  lets  them  go 
from  under  his  care  and  oversight. 
^Vhen  they  are  wanted  as  teachers  of 
others,  they  indeed  cease  to  be  learners 
directly  of  him,  but  the  relation  between 
them  in  its  wider  and  more  important 
bearings  continues,  and  will  continue,  as 
a  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  joy  while 
they  live.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
teachers  upon  whose  instructions,  as  they 
are  called,  we  can  scarcely  blame  a  child 
for  attending  reluctantly. 

5.  "Which  is  the  most  popular  slj/le 
of  imtriictirig  the  children  of  a  whole 
school — by  addresses  or  by  catecheti- 
cal exercises  ?'' 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  by  which 
to  determine  this  point.  The  methods 
are  almost  as  diversified  as  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  superintendants.  I  should 
think  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  an 
address  and  catechetical  exercise  are 
combined . 

6.  "  What  direct  means  are  used  by 
the  teachers  to  benefit  the  parents  of 
the  children  ?" 

No  special  means,  I  apprehend,  except 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  visitation 
of  the  pupils,  and  this  is  held  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  in- 
cidental advantages  of  Sunday  school 
visitation.  The  teacher  obtains  the  most 
effectual  access  to  the  whole  family  by 
his  visit  to  the  diildy  and  avoids  the 
offensive  character  of  a  monitor,  adviser, 
or  superior.  He  comes  to  see  the  child, 
and  is  very  glad  to  find  the  parents,  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  &c.  A  tract  or  book  is 
sometimes  left,  a  devotional  exercise  of 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  convenient 
and  agreeable^  and  an  affectionate,  cordial 
expression  of  interest,  makes  way  for  a 
second  and  still  more  profitable  visit. 

Not  unfrequently  the  teacher  admini- 
sters to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  family, 
and  relieves  the  distress  or  perplexity  of 
the  family,  and  thus  wins  their  con- 
fidence and  gratitude. 

7.  "Are  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
school  made  to  the  church  ?" 

In  many  instances  periodical  reports 
are  made  tD  the  church,  especially  when 
the  school  is  kept  upon  the  premises,  or 
sustained  by  the  patronage,  or  connected 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  church. 
But  it  is  rare  that  the  church  is  present 
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to  hear  them,  except  that  it  may  be  here 
and  there  some  old  people  love  to  see 
children  assemble  together  and  hear 
them  sing.  Few  of  our  churches  take 
that  interest  in  the  Sunday  school,  which 
would  draw  them  out  as  a  body  to  hear 
a  report  of  its  condition  and  prospects. 
8.  What  rewards  are  given,  if  any,  for 
attendance,  good  behaviour,  &c.,  either 


processions,    or 


by    books,    tickets, 

otherwise?'' 

I  think  I  may  say  that  the  whole 
system  of  rewards,  as  such,  is  out  of 
repute  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
United  States.  We  consider  that  the 
instruction  and  oversight  of  a  kind  Chris- 
tian friend  and  teacher,  and  free  access 
to  a  library  of  useful  and  entertaining 
books,  is  reward  enough  for  any  reason- 
able child,  and  where  these  advantages 
are  appreciated,  no  rewards  are  necessary 
to  secure  a  punctual  attendance,  or  good 
behaviour. 
9.     "  What  proportion  of  Sunday  school 

teachers  are  members  of  chwxhes,  and 

what    are     the    superior    advantages 

of   teachers    who    are    members    of 

churches  ?" 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  Sun- 
day school  teaclTers  are  professors  of 
religion ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  reflex  influence  of  the  system 
on  teachers  has  been  much  more  won- 
derful than  its  direct  influence  on  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  numbers,  many  more  teachers 
than  pupils  have  been  led  to  a  profession 
of  religion,  while  connected  with  the 
schools. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  regard 
a  profession  of  religion  as  a  most  de- 
cided and  inexpressibly  important  ad- 
vantage to  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  scfiool 
or  in  any  other  school,  and  yet  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  personal  know- 
ledge in  which  those  who  are  not  pro- 
fessors of  religion  have  exhibited  a  degree 
of  fidelity  and  consistency,  which  might 
well  make  their  professing  fellow-la- 
bourers blush. 

I  once  knew  a  young  lady  who  made 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  never  to  buy 
an  article  of  wearing  apparel  without 
first  determining  whether  it  could  in  any 
way  injuriously  affect  her  Sunday  school 
class,  or  impair  her  influence  over  them. 
This  scrupulousness  will  be  properly 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  know 
something  of  the  danger  and  sins  into 
which  girls  are  often  betrayed  by  the  mere 
love  of  dress. 
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10.  "  What  would  be  tliought  of  the 
plan  of  visitation  hy  the  church  to  the 
school,  which  was  insisted  on  with 
much  eloquence  and  zeal  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union  ?" 

This  would  depend  very  much  on  two 
points  : — 

1st.  The  state  of  feeling  between  the 
church  and  the  school,  and  2nd.  the 
character,  standing,  and  manner  of  the 
visitors. 

I  can  easily  imagine,  indeed  I  have 
more  than  once  seen,  a  state  of  feeling 
between  these  two  parties  (whose  sym- 
pathies, aims,  and  interests  are  and  ever 
should  be  one)y  which  would  make  such 
a  visitation  altogether  inexpedient.  And 
as  to  the  second  point,  if  the  visitors, 
selected  by  tlie  church,  are  those  who 
from  their  age,  their  wisdom,  their 
elevated  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and 
their  steady  and  faithful  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  Sunday  school,  have 
a  claim  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  school,  the  case  would  be  clear. 

Wherever  there  is  a  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  school, 
as  there  always  must  be  to  make  them 
blessings  to  each  other,  a  seasonable 
judicious  visit  from  the  intelligent  and 
exemplary  members  of  the  church,  who 
should  combine  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
sound  judgment  as  to  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  visit,  would  be  productive 
of  the  highest  advantages  ;  whereas  a 
formal  visit  of  mere  supervision,  or  direc- 
tion, or  official  authority,  from  those 
who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
organization,  discipline,  or  design  of  a 
Sunday  school,  and  who  have  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  hopes,  or 
with  the  toils  and  perplexities  of  teachers, 
would  be  decidedly  prejudicial  to  both 
parties. 

We  should  ]^robably  think  it  best, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  school,  rather  than  prescribe  any 
general  rule  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  P.  adverted  to  the  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  in 
the  various  schools  represented  in  the 
meeting  had  been  scholars,  and  hence 
inferred  the  importance  of  beginning 
and  continuing  the  course  of  instruction 
with  this  end  in  view,  viz: — So  to 
train  every  boy  and  girl  as  to  make  them 
intelligent  teachers  of  others  —  thus 
making  the  institution  a  self-multiplying 


machine,  and  presenting  to  the  church 
and  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  every 
year  some  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  practi- 
cable means  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  a  free  and  common  salvation  among 
all  the  ignorant  and  impenitent  children 
of  men. 


STEPHEN  PALMER, 

OR,    THE 

GOOD    EFPECTS    OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TUITION. 

(By  Miss  Jane  Strickland.) 
Part  IV. 

We  left  Stephen  under  the  dreadful  im- 
pression that  his  beloved  mother  was  a 
dead  woman  ;  his  father  a  murderer. 
But  the  surgeon  declared  "  that  life  was 
not  extinct;"  and  being  willing  to  speak 
a  word  of  comfort  to  the  dutiful  and 
afflicted  son,  he  added  emphatically, 
"  and  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 
He  now  ascertained  that  three  of  Mary 
Palmer's  ribs  were  broken,  and  that  it 
was  a  severe  contusion  upon  the  head 
which  had  deprived  her  of  sensation. 
"■  I  really  think  she  will  recover  if  there 
is  no  further  internal  injury  than  is  ap- 
parent ;  SO;,  my  good  people,  if  you  really 
wish  your  neighbour  well,  you  will  re- 
turn to  your  own  homes.  You  two  may 
stay,"  he  continued,  addressing  a  widow- 
woman  and  her  daughter,  the  last  a  girl 
about  Stephen's  own  age.  "  Tiiough  it 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  anxious  to 
help  this  poor  creature,  you  may  do  it 
more  effectually  by  taking  some  of  these 
sobbing  little  ones  away  than  by  exhaust- 
ing the  air  my  patient  requires  to  breathe 
pure  and  uncontaminated." 

As  is  common  in  such  cases,  the  sen- 
sible remarks  of  the  surgeon  occasioned 
some  offence  to  those  who  had  filled  the 
little  room ;  many  departed  in  a  huff, 
two  or  three  kindly  took  home  the  chil- 
dren, and  all  were  displeased  at  the  pre- 
ference Mr,  Blunt  had  shewn  in  selecting 
the  attendance  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter.  Poor  people — they  were  kind 
and  well-meaning,  though  ignorant  and 
thoughtless ;  and  the  benefit  of  their 
departure  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance 
of  poor  Mary,  whose  pulse  relumed, 
and  whose  respiration  was  now  percep- 
tible. With  the  assistance  of  Stephen 
and  the  widow,  the  surgeon  carried  the 
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sufferer  iip-stairs,  where  she  was  un- 
dressed and  put  to  bed.  Stephen  then 
accompanied  Mr.  Blunt  home  to  get  a 
lotion  and  other  medicines  for  his 
mother,  leaving  the  widow  and  her 
daughter  Margaret  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side. The  night  was  far  spent  before 
Mary  Palmer  shewed  any  signs  of  recol- 
lection. Stephen,  who  was  watching 
beside  her,  saw  at  length  her  eyes  fix 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  maternal 
love;  he  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
then  her  tears  fell  upon  his  face,  and  she 
whispered,  "  Stephen,  is  he  here?" 

Stephen  replied  in  the  negative  ;  and 
then  the  poor  sufferer  seemed  anxious  to 
relate  the  occasion  of  the  outrage,  but 
the  widow  Bennet  would  not  let  her  tell 
what  must  agitate  her  feelings.  She 
made  her  some  tea,  and  obliged  Stephen 
to  go  to  bed ;  but  she  and  her  daughter 
Margaret  continued  their  office  of  love 
till  they  were  relieved  by  another  neigh- 
bour. 

The  widow  Bennet  had  not  been 
long  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  Palmers. 
Stephen  knew  Margaret  by  sight,  for 
she  was  a  Sunday  scholar,  and  bore 
a  very  good  character  in  the  school. 
Janet  Bennet  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land ;  she  was  a  soldier's  widow,  and 
had  been  passed  back  to  her  husband's 
parish  with  her  child  a  few  months  be- 
fore this  period.  Her  sons  were  settled 
in  the  United  States,  and  she  would 
have  joined  them,  but  for  the  precarious 
health  of  Margaret.  She  had  known 
many  sorrows,  but  these  had  had  the 
happy  effect  of  strengthening  her  faith 
and  perfecting  her  practice.  She  was  a 
humble  steadfast  Christian,  one  who  had 
early  walked  with  God,  and  abounded 
in  good  works  and  alms-deeds.  Alms- 
deeds,  and  yet  she  had  no  money  or 
apparent  means ;  what  then  did  the 
widow  give  ?  Time,  Christian  instruc- 
tion, help,  attention  to  the  sick,  kind 
words,  and  kinder  deeds.  These  were 
her  alms,  and  such  are  in  fact  of  more 
value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  more 
real  use  to  her  fellow-creatures  than 
heaps  of  silver  and  gold.  The  pious 
and  charitable  poor  thus  assist  the  dis- 
tressed in  their  own  community  by  per- 
forming their  household  work,  sitting  up 
with  them  when  ill,  and  lending  them 
many  things  they  require  in  the  season 
of  sickness.  Verily,  these  are  alms- 
deeds  which  will  be  remembered  by 
their  gracious  Lord  at  the  resurrection  of 


the  just.  The  widow  Bennet,  who  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  every 
country  where  his  regiment  had  been 
ordered,  possessed  much  practical  expe- 
rience, and  was  quiet,  docile,  and 
patient,  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  apt  to 
lose  that  self-command  which  had  by 
long  trial  become  habitual  to  her.  Her 
young  daughter  was  as  composed  and 
self-possessed  as  herself.  No  wonder 
then  that  Mr.  Blunt  selected  them  to 
watch  beside  his  patient  at  so  critical 
a  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon  came  to  see 
Mary  early  that  morning,  and  engaged 
the  Scotch  widow  for  a  nurse  because 
Stephen  had  told  them  of  the  kindness 
she  had  shown  his  mother.  Mrs.  Bran- 
don sent  from  her  house  every  thing 
requisite  to  support  the  family,  and  her 
example  was  followed  by  so  many  per- 
sons that  the  Palmers  became  richer  in 
all  respects  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years.  Mary  Palmer  hovered  a  long 
while  between  life  and  death,  but  after 
some  months'  confinement  to  her  bed, 
finally  regained  her  health,  though  not 
her  spirits.  The  absence  of  her  husband, 
which  appeared  a  blessing  to  everybody 
but  her,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
would  willingly  have  advertised  him, 
and  informed  him,  through  the  medium 
of  a  newspaper,  that  she  was  living,  and 
that  he  might  return  to  his  home  in 
safety.  This  her  friends  would  not 
allow  ;  even  Stephen  entreated  her  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore Mary  could  do  anything  for  her 
family,  but  the  widow  Bennet  was  an 
admirable  manager,  one  who  was  never 
in  a  bustle,  but  always  busy.  She  kept 
the  children  always  in  such  nice  order, 
was  so  kind  and  yet  so  strict  with  them, 
finding  a  spare  hour  each  day  to  keep 
their  clothes  to  rights,  till  Mary  Palmer 
gained,  as  she  said,  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience without  stirring  from  her  chair. 
To  divert  her  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
her  grief,  Mary  determined  to  learn  to 
read,  and  Stephen  was  her  instructor 
during  the  evening,  and  Margaret  con- 
trived to  give  her  a  lesson  during  the  day, 
so  she  got  on  very  well ;  and  being  a 
person  of  good  understanding,  made 
more  progress  than  adults  make  in  gene- 
ral who  have  received  no  previous  in- 
struction. After  a  time  Mr.  Brandon  dis- 
covered and  redeemed  thespinning-wheel, 
which  he  kindly  sent  home  to  its  rightful 
owner;  but  the  siglit  of  it  so  renewed 
Mary  Palmer's  grief  that  her  nurse  was 
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obliged  to  keep  it  out  of  her  sight,  and 
she  and  Margaret  and  Stephen  spun  the 
flax  she  had  in  hand  before  she  was  up 
in  the  morning  and  after  she  was  in  bed 
at  night,  and  when  the  task  was  done 
the  wheel  was  exchanged  at  a  broker's 
for  some  useful  articles  of  furniture  that 
were  much  required.  Some  people  may 
think  this  conduct  was  weak  and  childish, 
but  the  poor  woman  was  in  a  state  of 
such  nervous  depression,  owing  to  the 
severe  contusion  that  she  had  received 
upon  her  head,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bran- 
don, and  her  doctor  and  nurse  all  agreed 
that  it  was  better  not  to  oppose  her  in 
this  matter.  The  bruised  and  broken 
reed  at  length  was  able  to  stay  itself 
upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  the  wounded 
mind  gradually  recovered  its  tone. 

The  following  spring  the  good  minister, 
whose  attentions  were  unremitting,  took 
the  family  from  the  dirty  close  lane 
and  placed  them  in  a  neat  roomy  cottage 
with  a  few  rods  of  ground  annexed  for 
a  garden,  close  by  the  parsonage-house. 
The  widow  Bennet  and  Margaret  came 
to  lodge  with  them,  and  more  industrious 
or  worthy  people  never  dwelt  together 
under  one  roof.  Indeed,  however  un- 
happy Mary  Palmer  might  be  as  a  wife, 
slie  was  a  very  happy  mother.  The  educa- 
tion her  children  received  at  the  Sunday- 
school  had  been  greatly  blessed  to  them 
all.  They  possessed  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour,  and  shewed  siich 
gracious  inclinations  as  gave  their  pious 
minister,  friends,  and  teachers  reason  to 
hope  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in 
them.  As  Mr.  Brandon  now  was  de- 
sirous to  get  Stephen  a  better  place,  he 
recommended  him  to  a  lady  who  had  a 
little  garden  in  which  she  took  great 
delight.  She  agreed  to  give  him  four 
shillings  per  week  and  his  breakfast ;  his 
brother  Tom  was  to  carry  on  his  old 
work  at  the  parsonage,  and  Stephen's 
teacher,  Mr.  Marsden,  got  Ned  employ- 
ment at  the  printing-house.  One  of  the 
little  girls  nursed  a  baby  for  a  trades- 
man's wife  for  two-pence  a  day;  the 
other  sewed  for  the  family  and  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  house  ;  the  youngest 
boy  went  to  a  dame's  school  and  learnt 
to  read  and  knit  stockings  ;  Mary  Palmer 
and  the  widow  took  in  washing  and 
clear-starching;  Margaret  was  a  good 
needle-woman,  and  made  fine  linen,  and 
sprigged  muslin — and  the  garden  was 
the  pride  of  the  whole  family,  its  culture 
being  less  a  toil  than  a  pleasure.  Thus 
you  might  see  the  effects  of  good  edu- 


cation and  united  labour  going  on  in  a 
pleasant  cheerful  way  that  was  infinitely 
agreeable.  The  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  the  devout  and  useful  reading, 
the  innocent  and  instructive  conversation 
at  meal-times,  Impressed  the  minds  of 
those  that  came  in  at  such  seasons  that 
knowledge  and  religion  had  gone  hand 
in  hand  here.  Every  person  in  the 
family  could  read,  and  as  Mr.  Brandon 
had  what  every  parish  priest  ought  to 
have,  a  large  well-assorted  lending  li- 
brary, containing  not  only  works  of 
piety,  but  those  of  an  instructive  cha- 
racter in  biography,  history,  geography, 
botany,  mechanics,  science,  and  some 
select  ones  of  amusement.  With  such 
resources  the  young  people  of  the  parish 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  seek  improper 
pastime  or  improper  company,  and  the 
old  ones  lost  some  of  their  relish  for 
gossip.  Mary  Palmer  and  her  lodger 
had  always  been  sober-minded  persons, 
who  talked  of  their  own  business  in 
preference  to  that  of  their  neighbours, 
and  when  busy-bodies  came  in  they 
found  it  so  pleasant  to  converse  about 
the  books  they  or  the  children  had  been 
reading,  rather  than  to  discuss  the  float- 
ing rumours  of  the  day. 

Stephen's  new  mistress  was  a  very 
religious  and  excellent  widow-lady.  She 
was  pleased  at  his  industry  and  obliging 
behaviour,  and  was  so  kind  and  so  con- 
siderate in  her  kindness,  that  he  soon 
became  very  much  attached  to  her  ser- 
vice. Then  too  he  gained  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  of  floriculture,  and  soon 
learned  to  manage  her  geraniums,  and 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  as  well  as  she 
did  herself.  She  took  pains  to  teach 
him  the  botanical  names  of  the  flowers, 
had  Mawes's  Gardener's  Dictionary  re- 
bound for  him,  and  gave  him  several  old 
suits  of  her  deceased  husband's  to  make 
into  Sunday  suits  for  himself  and  his 
brothers.  Now  Stephen  was  very  grate- 
ful for  this  goodness,  and  he  shewed  it 
by  his  great  attention  to  every  thing  that 
concerned  her.  He  begged  cuttings  of 
geraniums  from  all  his  acquaintance, 
searched  for  fossil  shells  in  clay  and 
gravel  pits,  and  insisted  on  grooming 
her  white  pony  himself,  though  a  man 
was  kept  on  purpose  to  do  it.  He 
netted  twine  for  her  fruit  trees,  and  was 
always  thinking  of  something  to  please 
lier.  After  a  time  she  took  him  as  in- 
door servant  at  five  pounds  per  year, 
to  wait  upon  her  and  her  little  son, 
kindly  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
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attending  Sunday-school  twice  every 
Sabbath.  This  was  acting  with  Christian 
consideration  for  the  youth,  and  I  record 
it  to  her  honor,  as  few  mistresses  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  claim  on  a  ser- 
vant's time  to  forward  their  immortal 
interests.  Stephen  continued  to  advance 
in  understanding  and  in  godliness,  and 
quite  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  docile 
and  obedient  childhood.  lie  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Brandon  to  the  honor- 
able office  of  Sunday  teacher,  and  a 
more  patient,  humble,  and  devoted 
labourer  in  the  little  vineyard  never  was 
brought  up  in  those  useful  seminaries  of 
Christianity. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  for  so  the  lady  was 
called,  became  a  great  friend  to  Stephen's 
family,  and  often  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion at  having  so  well-disposed  a  youth 
about  her  son.  Though  she  loved  little 
Henry  with  the  devoted  affection  of  a 
mother  who  had  lost  every  child  but 
him,  she  did  not  indulge  him  improperly, 
nor  suffer  him  to  treat  her  servants  with 
haughtiness  and  peevishness.  Her  first, 
her  dearest  wish  was  for  his  salvation ; 
and  when  she  found  that  the  child  took  a 
great  liking  to  Stephen,  she  permitted 
more  intimacy  between  them  than  is 
generally  allowed  by  judicious  parents 
to  exist  between  servants  and  the  young 
people  of  the  family.  This  excellent 
lady  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Stephen  had  already  experienced  that 
change  of  heart  which  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture being  born  again,  and  she  hoped 
that  the  intercourse  between  him  and 
Master  Henry  might  be  beneficial  to 
both.  She  thought  that  any  rusticity  of 
language  might  be  obviated  by  suffering 
him  to  share  her  little  boy's  lessons  in 
grammar  and  writing,  correcting  herself 
any  error  in  his  pronunciation  or  ortho- 
graphy. She  reaped  a  full  reward  by  the 
confidence  with  which  she  could  trust 
her  child  to  Stephen's  care  on  any  occa- 
sion in  which  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
him ;  and  as  Stephen  soon  learned  to 
speak  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been 
born  a  gentleman,  Master  Henry  acquired 
no  provincialisms,  but  daily  increased  in 
learning  and  virtue.  He  wished  to  be- 
come a  Sunday  teacher;  and  as  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  a  native  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  almost  every 
individual  in  a  congregation  is  a  Sunday 
scholar  or  Sunday  teacher,  she  leidily 
granted  his  desire.  It  was  pretty  to 
see  the  anxiety  the  child  shewed  to  teach 
the  infant  class  that  was  entrusted  to  his 


care  by  Mr.  Brandon.  His  young  heart 
seemed  full  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  there  was  a  sweet  seriousness  in  his 
behaviour  that  gave  a  sort  of  angelic 
beauty  to  his  face.  During  service,  as 
he  kneeled  with  his  mother  at  the 
prayers,  or  sung  with  her  out  of  the 
same  book,  there  was  no  wandering  of 
the  eyes,  no  restlessness  of  behaviour. 
He  was  at  home  in  the  sanctuary  ;  his 
heart  and  all  its  young  affections  seemed 
to  fix  themselves  in  the  Lord.  The 
young  blossom  was  indeed  devoted  in 
the  early  bud,  for  tlie  flower  was  never 
destined  to  expand  its  petals  in  this 
world  of  care  and  strife. 

One  of  Stephen's  little  brothers  was 
in  the  printing  house,  earning  a  small 
weekly  stipend  by  sorting  the  letters 
back  into  their  several  boxes  after  they 
had  been  used  by  the  compositors. 
Now  Stephen,  when  he  and  Master 
Henry  had  a  spare  hour,  often  looked  in 
there  to  speak  to  his  former  teacher,  Mr. 
Marsden,  and  his  own  brother  Edward, 
as  well  as  to  see  that  mystery  and 
wonder  of  art,  the  printing  of  a  book. 
Mr.  Marsden  was  so  kind  as  to  explain 
the  whole  process  so  clearly  to  Stephen 
and  his  young  master,  that  they  were 
soon  able  to  comprehend  it  perfectly. 
Then  they  both  wished  to  learn  to  print 
a  little  themselves,  and  Mr.  Marsden 
promised  that  in  some  leisure  hour  he 
would  instruct  them.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
bought  for  her  son  a  very  useful  toy, 
which,  though  rather  expensive,  produced 
such  a  rational  fund  of  amusement  to 
the  intelligent  child  as  fully  compen- 
sated for  the  sovereign  so  expended. 
This  toy  was  a  miniature  printing- 
press,  with  a  complete  set  of  types. 
After  several  visits  to  the  printing-house, 
and  close  attention  to  the  process  carried 
forward  on  a  large  scale  there,  the  ama- 
teur printers  were  able  to  print  from 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  extract-book  several 
pieces  without  so  many  blunders  as 
might  have  been  expected.  These  were 
however  rectified  by  some  corrections 
suggested  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Marsden's, 
who  was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
the  types  which  they  had  incautiously 
mixed  were  set  up  again,  and  a  proof- 
sheet  taken  off,  and  the  blunders  referred 
to  by  certain  marks  made  in  the  margin 
for  that  purpose,  were  amended  accord- 
ing to  those  corrections.  Little  Henry 
and  Stephen  printed  "  How  fair  is  this 
rose,"  from  Watts ;  and  Mrs.  Hemans* 
beautiful  lines  on  a  dead  infant,  "  Sleep, 
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little  baby  sleep,"  and  then  Henry  brought 
them  to  his  mother  as  a  birth-day  pre- 
sent, and  received  her  thanks  and  mater- 
nal blessings  in  return  for  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  please  her.  Stephen  had 
intended  to  bring  her  two  camellias  that 
Mr.  Brandon  had  inarched*  himself, and 
given  to  him  when  they  were  quite  small, 
as  a  reward  for  the  attention  he  had  paid 
to  his  greenhouse  plants  while  in  his 
service.  These  camellias  generally  blos- 
som at  a  time  when  lovely  flowers  are 
rarely  seen — at  Christmas,  and  are  like 
red  or  white  roses  with  laurel  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  very  expensive  to  buy,  as  their 
culture  requires  great  care.  One  of 
these  would  be  variegated  with  red  and 
white,  the  other  deep  red ;  and  as  the 
thickness  of  the  petals  is  great,  the 
blossom  is  a  very  enduring  one.  Indeed, 
the  buds  were  only  then  beginning  to 
swell — for  unto  all  things  a  time  and 
season  are  appointed,  and  the  camellias 
would  not  blossom  before  their  proper 
period  to  gratify  Stephen's  wish.  Henry 
was  as  anxious  as  Stephen  could  be,  but 
there  were  yet  two  months  before  Christ- 
mas, with  its  festivities  and  holy  recol- 
lections could  arrive;  and  when  the 
magnificent  blossoms  opened  amidst  its 
snows,  they  were  not  destined  to  adorn 
the  bosom  of  the  mother,  but  decorated 
the  early  bier  of  the  son.  Infant  piety 
is  a  beautiful  flower  of  rapid  growth, 
whose  fruits  are  often  prematurely  ripened 
for  heaven — and  thus  it  was  with  Henry 
Cleveland.  A  slight  chill  was  sufficient 
to  remove  the  little  Christian  "  to  the 
land  of  glory  and  repose."  During  the 
Christmas  week  his  mother  and  Stephen 
watched  him  night  and  day  with  unre- 
mitting but  unavailing  vigilence.  No  me- 
dical skill  could  save  here  ;  for  how  can 
man  arrest  the  return  of  the  young  spi- 
rit when  called  homeby  its  Redeemer  and 
its  God.  How  many  sweet  patient  ex- 
pressions, how  many  pious  words  pierced 
and  yet  consoled  the  maternal  bosom  in 
which  they  were  treasured  for  all  its 
future  years.  She  was  resigned — and 
no  loud  bursts  of  grief  disturbed  the 
last  moments  of  the  precious  child ;  a 
large  tear  now  and  then  slid  from  her 
eyes,  the  language  of  nature,  not  of 
complaint.  A  sob  sometimes  became 
audible,  but  that  sound  of  woe  pro- 
ceeded from  Stephen,  and  not  from  the 
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Christian  mother;  and  yet  it  was  her 
son — her  only  one  ^that  was  yielding  up 
his  breath.  Little  Henry  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  that  night. 

What  store  of  wintry  flowers  did  Ste- 
phen gather  to  decorate  that  lovely  piece 
of  clay?  He  brought  the  camellias  to 
Mrs.  Cleveland — his  heart  was  too  full 
to  say  why  he  brought  them,  but  she 
guessed  it,  and  plucked  them  and  placed 
them  on  the  bosom  and  in  the  hands  of 
her  departed  child.  How  beautiful  did 
that  fair  boy  look  in  his  last  bed,  with 
the  smile  yet  lingering  upon  lips  that  had 
learned  to  praise  the  Lord  and  to  eschew 
evil ;  and  his  sorrowing  friends  looked 
long  and  earnestly  upon  him  before  the 
coffin-lid  was  replaced,  and  the  dear  re- 
mains were  consigned  for  a  season  to  the 
sullen  guardianship  of  the  tomb.  The 
young  Sunday  teacher  was  carried  to  the 
grave  by  his  own  class,  and  attended  by 
his  fellow-teachers  and  the  whole  school, 
and "  shortly  after  a  pretty  monumental 
urn  was  placed  over,  his  grave,  and 
under  the  inscription  our  Saviour's  own 
gracious  words,  *'  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  How  dutiful,  how  attentive 
was  Stephen  now  to  the  bereaved  mother 
of  little  Henry — how  anxious  to  evince 
his  deep  sympathy  with  her  affliction. 
The  greater  part  of  her  property  de- 
pended on  the  life  of  her  child,  and  there 
now  remained  to  her  no  affluence,  but 
merely  a  maintenance.  The  false  world 
forsook  her  in  her  adverse  fortunes,  but 
Mrs.  Cleveland  had  lived  above  the 
world.  '*  I  have  enough,"  she  cried,  "I 
have  learned  to  be  abased  as  well  as  to 
abound."  England  had  nothing  now 
but  the  grave  of  her  child  to  interest 
her,  and  she  resolved  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  United  States,  to  her 
own  family. 

^'  Let  me  go  with  you,  my  dear  mis- 
tress, let  me  serve  you  for  nothing  for 
the  love  I  bear  to  you  and  the  dear,  dear 
lamb  that's  gone,"  cried  Stephen,  weep- 
ing as  he  preferred  his  grateful  petition. 

"My  good  Stephen,  I  thank  you  for 
the  kind  offer  of  your  services,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  "  for  which,  however,  I 
have  no  occasion ;  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber your  attachment  to  my  departed 
child  with  deep  heartfelt  gratitude;  a 
great  part  of  the  comfort  I  really  feel  in  the 
midst  of  my  deep  affliction  I  owe  to  you, 
for  under  God's  blessing  you  assisted  me 
in  training  that  young  soul  for  heaven, 
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which  is  now  rejoicing  with  its  fellow- 
saints  in  glory."  Her  lips  quivered, 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  Well,  Ste- 
phen, he  was  the  last  of  six ;  the  others 
are  laid  to  rest  in  my  own  country,  but  I 
siiall  leave  him  behind.  Let  us  not 
grieve,  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  since 
we  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot  return 
to  us."  After  a  pause  she  added,  "  I 
have  put  together  a  few  trifles  that  were 
his,  and  I  know  how  dearly  you  will 
prize  them  for  his  sake.  This  card  con- 
tains my  address;  take  care  of  it,  for  if 
ever  you  should  come  to  America  it  may 
be  useful  to  you.  This  letter  is  a  testimo- 
nial of  your  character ;  it  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  another  place.  Farewell, 
Stephen,  and  may  God  be  with  you  ; 
may  he  bless  and  reward  you  for  your 
affection  and  fidelity  to  the  dead  and  to 
me." 

Stephen  answered  this  kindness  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  and  quited  the  service  of 
this  excellent  and  afllicted  lady  with  deep 
regret.  He  attended  her  to  the  coach 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  respect,  as 
the  last  expression  of  duty  he  could 
render  her,  and  returned  home  to  lay  by 
the  memorials  of  Master  Henry  Cleve- 
land. The  little  printing-press,  one  of 
the  poetical  pieces  they  had  printed  to- 
gether, and  some  books,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  pretty  ways,  were  all  that  now 
remained  to  Stephen  of  the  sweet  child 
he  had  loved  so  well. 

Stephen  did  not  wish  to  enter  another 
service;  he  had  taken  a  different  bias, 
and  wished  to  become  a  printer.  His 
old  teacher,  Mr.  Marsden,  stood  his 
friend  upon  this  occasion,  and  after  seve- 
ral years  application  to  the  business,  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  every  department  in 
printing  from  pressman  to  compositor, 
or  even  corrector  to  the  press.  He  was 
well  paid,  had  a  pleasant  employment, 
and  bore  an  excellent  character.  "  I 
owe  every  thing  to  the  Sunday  school, 
my  dear  mother,"  he  would  say ;  "  the 
learning  to  read  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  my  present  comfortable  circum- 
stances, but  the  religious  benefit  I  received 
this  world  can  never  entirely  discover — 
that  is  a  secret  left  fof  an  unseen  one  to 
disclose." 

One  only  thing  seemed  wanting  to  the 
mother  and  son — the  return  of  a  guilty 
husband  and  parent  to  his  home  and  to 
his  God.  His  young  children  had  for- 
gotten him,  but  in  the  memories  of  his 
wife  and  first-born  son  he  still  held  a 
place,  for  in  all  their  secret  prayers  his 


name  was  never  omitted.  Nothing  had 
ever  been  heard  of  him  since  that  dread- 
ful night  when  he  had  left  his  wife  for 
dead,  and  had  fled  forth  like  Cain  with 
the  sentence  of  blood-guiltiness  upon  his 
head.  Seldom  did  any  miserable-looking 
person  approach  the  house  to  ask  for 
charity,  whose  figure  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  her  husband's,  without  exciting 
a  deep  emotion,  a  thrilling  interest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deserted  wife,  that  proved 
that  the  vow  she  had  pledged  to  him  at  the 
altar,  was  not,  nor  ever  had  been  forgotten 
by  her.  He  might  indeed  have  come 
back  to  her  as  intemperate,  as  violent, 
as  selfish  as  he  was  before ;  but  this 
was  a  thought  she  dared  not  meet,  for 
whenever  it  crossed  her  mind  she  men- 
tally prayed  that  God  would  give  him 
the  return  and  repentance  of  the  prodigal. 
He  had  now  been  gone  twelve  years,  the 
family  were  nearly  grown  up,  and  were 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  and 
bore  most  excellent  characters.  Some 
courtship  was  going  on  between  Mar- 
garet and  Stephen,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  their  friends ;  and  the 
widow  Bennet,  who  had  long  given  up 
her  wish  of  joining  her  sons  in  the 
United  States,  because  Margaret  did  not 
like  to  leave  England,  now  discovered 
the  cause  of  her  aversion,  and  wondered 
that  she  had  not  discovered  it  before. 
A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  fought,  Margaret  was  coming 
home  with  a  basket  of  fine  linen  on  her 
arm,  when  she  was  accosted  by  a  soldier, 
who  asked  her  "  Whether  that  house  be- 
longed to  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Palmer." 

"  It  does,"  replied  Margaret ;  and  if 
you  want  to  speak  to  her,  as  she  is  within 
at  this  time,  you  can  either  go  to  the 
house,  or  I  will  call  her  out  to  you," 

*' No  matter,  don't  trouble  yourself," 
replied  the  stranger  hastily — "  Pray  had 
she  not  a  bad  husband,  who  nearly  killed 
her  and  left  her  for  dead  a  good  many 
years  ago." 

"  I  believe  she  had,"  rejoined  Margaret, 
"  but  she  never  speaks  of  it  now  ;  indeed, 
if  we  cannot  speak  well  of  a  relation,  it 
is  better  not  to  name  him  at  all." 

"  True,"  said  the  stranger,  and  he 
sighed.  *'  She  does  not  talk  of  him,  you 
say;   do  you  think  she  hates  him,  then?" 

''Ah  no;  though  she  had  but  little 
cause  to  love  him,  I  believe  that  she  is 
fond  of  him  still;  though  for  the  poor 
children's  sake  she  does  not  name  hira 
often,  and  then  only  to  Stephen." 
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"Indeed,  then  if  he  were  to  return  an 
altered  man,  do  you  think  she  would 
refuse  to  receive  him?" 

Margaret  looked  up  at  the  stranger  wi'.h 
some  curiosity — he  was  a  middle-aged 
man — a  deep  scar  over  his  forehead,  and 
his  expression  was  melancholy  and  sub- 
dued— his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  You 
are  Robert  Palmer,  I  think,"  said  she, 
"and  if  you  be  really  penitent  for  your 
faults,  you  will  find  a  warm  welcome  from 
your  wife  and  family." 

"And  you,  are  not  yoii  my  eldest 
daughter,"  cried  the  soldier,  taking  her 
hand,  and  gazing  earnestly  in  her  face, 
almost  deceived  by  the  juvenile  appear- 
ance of  Margaret  into  the  belief  that  she 
was  his  own  child. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Margaret  with  an 
ingenuous  blush  ;  "  Lizzy  is  about  seven- 
teen, and  much  like  her  mother." 

The  prodigal  leaned  heavily  upon  her 
arm,  his  powerful  figure  shook  with  tre- 
mors that  had  never  agitated  him  in  the 
day  of  battle,  "  To  face  an  injured  wife  is 
harder  than  to  march  upon  the  bayonets 
of  the  enemy,''  said  he  ;  "  I  long  to  ask 
her  forgiveness,  and  yet  fear  to  meet  her." 

"Come," cried  Margaret,  drawing  him 
forward  with  gentle  persuasion,  "  there 
are  no  difficulties  but  those  which  shame 
and  conscience  have  raised  up." 

At  that  moment  the  cottage  door  opened, 
and  Mary  Palmer,  recognizing  her  hus- 
band, ran  and  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck  with  the  words  of  peace  and 
pardon. 

"  Mary,  forgive  me — I  am  an  altered 
man — a  penitent  and  broken-hearted  sin- 
ner," sobbed  the  criminal ;  "  God  has 
shewn  mercy  upon  me — lam  no  drunkard, 
no  profane  wretch  now — I  trust  He  has 
taken  away  my  guilt,  and  blotted  out  my 
sins." 

"  Then  my  prayers  have  been  answered 
for  you,  Robert,  at  last,"  returned  the 
wife;  "His  holy  name  be  praised  for 
ever  and  ever."  She  then  led  him  into 
the  neat  well-furnished  cottage,  and  set  a 
plentiful  meal  before  him  ;  and  when  the 
widow  Bennet  sought  out  the  family,  and 
imparted  tlie  good  tidings  of  their  peni- 
tent father's  return  to  them,  they  all 
hastened  home  to  pay  their  duty  to  him 
with  as  much  joyful  alacrity  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  best  of  parents.  To 
Margaret  was  deputed  the  pleasing  office 
of  making  known  the  joyful  news  to  Ste- 
phen— and  he  loved  her  the  better  for  the 
tender  interest  she  felt  in  all  that  con- 
cerned his  family. 


When  the  veteran  had  embraced  his 
children,  and  heard  what  had  befallen 
them  during  his  absence,  he  commenced 
his  own  story  in  these  words  : — 

"When  I  fled  from  the  hovel,  on  whose 
threshold  I  had  left  as  I  supposed  a  mur- 
dered wife,  I  had  no  fixed  plan — my 
only  thought  washow  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment of  my  crime.  As  I  became  sober, 
deep  remorse  seized  upon  my  mind,  and 
the  horrors  of  conscience  pierced  me  to 
the  soul,  but  still  the  fear  of  death  pre- 
vailed, and  made  me  resolve  to  elude  the 
pursuit  that  I  supposed  would  be  made 
after  me.  I  walked  all  that  night  and 
part  of  the  next  day,  keeping  "still  the 
London  road,  when  I  was  compelled  to 
stop  for  refreshment  at  some  town  whose 
name  1  have  forgotten ;  it  was  fair-time, 
and  a  recruiting-sergeant  was  making  fine 
speeches  to  all  the  young  men  he  met  to 
allure  them  to  enlist.  '  Will  you  take 
me,'  said  I,  approaching  him  in  great 
haste.  He  looked  at  my  height  and 
stoutness,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative — 
I  took  the  bounty,  placed  the  colours  in 
my  hat,  and  repaired  with  many  others 
to  the  public-house  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters.  Though  I  ate  like  a 
famished  wolf  of  that  which  was  set 
before  me,  I  abstained  from  any  intem- 
perance in  drink,  for  fear  the  dreadful 
secret  that  lay  so  heavy  at  my  heart 
should  escape  me  in  my  cups.  My 
crime  had  made  me  cautious.  We  were 
marched  the  following  day  to  Chelms- 
ford to  acquire  the  duties  of  our  new 
profession  ;  as  I  had  been  in  the  militia 
in  my  youth  I  found  no  difficulty  in  the 
drill,    and    was    therefore    immediately 

draughted  into  the regiment,  which 

was  under  orders  for  the  Peninsula. 
Thus  did  I  elude  the  danger  of  the 
gallows  by  risking  the  perils  of  a  bloody 
war.  I  had  enlisted  myself  as  Thomas 
Martin,  and  with  my  new  name  changed 
my  habits  and  pursuits  entirely.  I  be- 
came steady,  silent,  and  reserved,  always 
fearing  to  be  recognized  as  Robert 
Palmer,  the  murderer.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  endured  throughout  these  years — 
I  felt  every  time  that  I  was  marched 
into  battle  that  if  I  fell  my  soul  would 
perish  everlastingly;  and  that  thought 
was  a  dreadful  one  to  accompany  a  man 
into  such  hot  and  perilous  service.  I 
saw  my  comrades  fall  on  every  side,  and 
feared  that  my  turn  would  come  next. 
At  Salamanca  I  received  this  dreadful 
cut,  and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the 
field;  nor  did  I  ever  rightly  know  how  I 
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came  into  the  hospital ;  however,  I  was 
badly   wounded,  and   was  placed  in   a 
ward   with  several   others  in  the  same 
predicament.     Among  these  was  a  reli- 
gious young  man,  whose  patient  resigna- 
tion, and  pious  conversation  made  a  deep 
impression  upon    my   mind — I    was    in 
hourly  danger  of  death,  and   my  con- 
science was  awake  and  active — he  was 
in  the  next  bed,  and  when  I  cried  out  in 
my  despair,  he   spoke  of  a  Redeemer, 
and   I  listened  with    deep  interest,  but 
little  hope  of  mercy.     It  was  not  till  I 
had   unburdened   my   soul   of  the  load 
which  oppressed  it  that  I  could  dare  to 
pray  ;  but  when  I  had  unfolded  my  tale 
of  guilt  to  my    new  friend,    and  when 
he  told  me  that  even  that  crime  would 
not  shut  me   out   of   heaven  if   I  was 
truly  penitent,  and  trusted  to  the  atone- 
ment made  for  sinful  men  by  a  compas- 
sionate Redeemer,  I   was   stubborn   no 
longer — I  sought  and  found  pardon  and 
peace.     We  both  recovered  and  were  in 
service   again.     My  friend   fell    in    the 
battle  of  Waterloo — he  was  shot  through 
the  heart — and  a  better  young  man,  or  a 
braver  soldier  never  took  the  measure  of 
a  battle-field.     I  deeply  regretted  him, 
for  he  was  the  instrument  in  God's  hands 
to  bring  me  to  repentance.     I  was  sober 
now  from    principle,  not  from  caution ; 
my  nature   was  deeply  changed,  and  1 
began  to  feel  a  yearning  after  my  family 
that  I  had  never  felt  before.     It  happened 
one  day  that  one  of  our  officers  dropped 
a  piece   of  old  newspaper   out  of  his 
pocket,  and  being  interested  in  any  thing 
English,  while  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign 
land,  I  took  it  up  and  looked  it  over, 
and  among  the  provincial  news,  for  it 
was  a  Suffolk  paper,  read  that  my  own 
wife  was  recovering  from  the  injuries  I 
had   given  her.     That   paper  had   been 
printed  more  than  twelveyears— it  seemed 
strange  to  find  it  there — but  as  the  officer 
was  a  Suffolk  man,  it  had  probably  been 
wrapped  round  some  of  his  things.     I  was 
then  no  murderer ;  and  how  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  blessed  God  that  I  was  not. 
Soon  after  this  the  regiment  embarked 
for  England,  and   I  got  my  discharge, 
and  hastened  hither  with  great  anxiety, 
lest  those  I  sought  should  be  dead,  or 
wholly  alienated  from  me  ;  for  how  could 
I  anticipate  such  a  welcome  as  I  have 
found." 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  home  the 
penitent  ventured  to  tell  his  wife  that  he 
could  not  feel  happy  in  his  native  town, 
where  everybody  knew  his  vileness,  and 


where  his  name  was  a  bye-word  and  a 
reproach  among  men.     Stephen  had  often 
entertained  thoughts  of  going  to  Phila- 
delphia, because  the  firm  in  whose  house 
he  was  employed  had  large  dealings  with 
one  in  that  city.     Now  as  he  had  stolen 
the   business   to   which    he    had    never 
been   apprenticed,   he    could   not  hope 
to    set    up    for    himself    in     his     own 
country.     Margaret's  brothers  were  set- 
tled there,   and    his  dear   mistress   also 
was  a  native  of  that  place,  and  with  so 
many  connections  even  a  foreign  country 
could  not  seem  very  strange.     As  he  had 
sometimes  talked  this  matter  over  with 
his    mother,   she    informed  her  husband 
that  if  her  children  were  willing  to  ac- 
company her   she   was   willing    to    go. 
Palmer  had  saved  one  hundred   pounds 
in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  so 
that  means  were  not  wanting  to  pay  the 
passage  of  his  family  out.     Mr.  Brandon 
and  his  amiable  lady  made  the  Palmers 
many  useful  and  valuable  presents  ;  but 
the    gift    Stephen    prized    more    dearly 
than  them  all  was  the  hand  of  Margaret 
Bennet,  to  whom  that  worthy  minister 
united  him  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked for  Philadelphia. 

Stephen  carried  out  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  himself  and  his  brother  to 
that  great  printing-house  in  Philadelphia 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  both 
were  immediately  engaged  at  high  sala- 
ries. He  soon  found  out  Margaret's 
brothers,  who  received  him  and  their 
mother  and  sister  with  great  affection ; 
but  none  of  his  good  fortune  touched 
him  so  deeply  as  the  pleasure  he  felt 
at  the  kind  welcome  his  former  mis- 
tress gave  him.  Her  grief  for  her  lost 
darling  had  long  subsided,  a  tender 
remembrance,  a  holy  expectation  of  re- 
union remained  in  its  place.  It  is 
sweet  to  find  friends  in  a  distant  land, 
and  to  hear  one's  own  language  spoken 
so  many  miles  from  one's  native  country. 
America  could  boast  the  dear  familiar 
tongue  of  home,  and  therefore  her  chil- 
dren seemed  to  claim  a  natural  brother- 
hood with  Stephen.  Aided  by  his  father's 
fund  and  his  own  little  savings,  the  in- 
dustrious young  man  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself — at  first  in  a  very  small 
way,  keeping  no  servant,  and  turning 
every  penny  to  good  account — he  got  on 
very  well,  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  own  brother,  and  is  now  possessed  of 
a  thriving  business,  and  is  able  to  main- 
tain his  family  in  a  genteel  and  comfort- 
I  able    manner.     His   first-born    son    he 
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asked  permission  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  to 
name  after  Henry ;  and  it  was  a  proud 
and  happy  day  when  that  lady  answered 
for  his  child  at  the  baptismal  font, 

Thus  greatly  has  the  instruction  Ste- 
phen Palmer  received  at  the  Sunday- 
school  been  blessed  to  him  ;  but  for  that 
institution  he  would  have  remained  poor 
all  his  days,  and  might  even  have  fol- 
lowed the  corrupt  example  his  father  then 
set  him.  His  well-doing  influenced  the 
conduct  of  his  whole  family.  Justly 
then  may  he  ascribe  his  success  in  life  to 
the  Sunday  school.  Could  the  solid  be- 
nefits thus  conferred  upon  multitudes  be 
recorded  in  a  similar  manner,  how  many 
Christian  hearts  would  be  made  glad. 
Teachers  would  be  proud  of  their  office, 
scholars  of  their  privileges,  and  every 
village  and  hamlet  would  have  its  own 
Sunday  school  —  its  little  nursery  for 
heaven — and  all,  from  the  meanest  to  the 
greatest  in  the  land,  would  have  the 
Bible  not  only  within  their  reach,  but 
in  their  hands. 


OPPOSING    INFLUENCES     OF     CHILDREN, 
PARENTS,    AND     VISITORS. 

By  Henry  Dunn. 

Never  deny  a  child  any  enjoyment,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  accustoming  it  to  con- 
tradiction. You  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  demanding  self-denial, 
in  cases  where  the  wish  of  the  child  is 
opposed  to  its  real  welfare,  without 
capriciously  thwarting  its  inclinations, 
under  the  pretext  of  discipline.  This 
mimicry  of  Providence  is  not  only  mis- 
chievous— itis  wicked .  It  misrepresents 
the  Divine  dispensations,  which  are 
never  capricious ;  and  it  assumes  a  power, 
which  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
alone  is  competent  to  exercise.  Never, 
therefore,  deprive  a  child  of  any  enjoy- 
ment, without  a  good  reason  for  so 
doing;  a  reason  which  you  know  would 
appear  satisfactory  to  a  benevolent  adult, 
and  which  you  would  explain  to  the  child, 
if  it  were  not  better,  for  other  and  more 
powerful  reasons,  to  withhold  the  infor- 
mation. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made,  more 
than  once,  to  the  necessity  of  being 
constantly  on  your  guard  against  those 
opposing  influences,  which  are  ever  at 
work,  resisting,  and  too  frequently  coun- 
teracting your  best  endeavours.  Pa- 
rental   example  is    oftentimes   one    of 


the  most  powerful  of  these  antagonist 
influences,  with  which  you  have  to  con- 
tend. The  education  of  every  child  is 
far  advanced  before  it  enters  the  walls  of 
the  school  room.  While  learning  to 
speak  and  to  walk,  the  young  intelligence 
has  been  making  observations,  and  form- 
ing habits,  and  laying  up  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which  will  exert  an  influence, 
more  or  less  powerful,  over  its  whole 
life.  This  kind  of  education  is  too 
commonly  bad, — thoroughly  bad,  and 
what  is  worse,  it  is  continually  going  on. 
Every  day  of  its  life  it  receives  lessons 
in  sin;  if  not  from  parents,  from  friends 
and  acquaintances;  at  home  or  in  the 
street;  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop; 
lessons,  which  it  is  but  too  quick  to  learn, 
and  which  are  hardly  ever  rooted  out. 

To  meet  this  evil,  all  you  can  do  is, 
to  act  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
parents,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
their  co-operation.  Converse  with  them 
on  the  peculiar  talents  and  dispositions 
of  their  children:  try  to  induce  them  to 
act  upon  a  plan ;  and  urge  the  necessity 
of  their  exercising  care  and  pains  with 
their  offspring,  while  young,  if  they 
would  have  them  made  comforts  and 
blessings  when  they  grow  old. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  this  labour 
will  be  thrown  away;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  withholding  it.  The  truth  is, 
we  must  be  content  to  labour,  with  the 
expectation  that  a  great  deal  of  our  toil 
will  be  in  vain.  If  we  cannot  agree  to 
this  condition  of  benevolence,  we  shall 
do  very  little  good  in  the  world.  Let  us 
not  forget,  that  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  do  any  good  at  all;  and 
let  us  rest  assured,  that  he  who  succeeds 
in  throwing  one  good  thought  into  any 
one  mind,  whether  it  be  of  a  little  child, 
or  of  an  ignorant  and  careless  adult,  has 
not  spent  a  day  in  vain. 

This  branch  of  the  subject,  (the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
parents,)  recently  formed  the  topic  of 
discussion,  at  a  meeting  of  British  school 
teachers,  at  which  about  seventy  assem- 
bled. Several  interesting  facts  were 
then  mentioned,  one  or  two  of  which  it 
may  be  advisable  to  record.  I  give 
them  in  the  words  of  the  narrators, 
distinguishing  each  speaker  by  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet. 

A.  "  I  have  made  it  a  point  of  duty, 
ever  since  I  iiave  had  a  school  under  my 
care,  to  visit  as  many  of  the  parents  as 
possible,  on  Saturday  mornings.  I  have 
found  innumerable  benefits  to  result  from 
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the  practice.  I  have  been  able  to  correct 
misrepresentations ;  to  remove  preju- 
dices; to  ascertain  the  real  dispositions 
of  the  children  ;  to  prevent  truant-play- 
ing; to  check  falsehood ;  and  greatly  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  notorious 
offenders.  Visits  to  sick  children  I  have 
found  eminently  beneficial.  The  parents 
value  these  little  attentions,  and  the 
children  are  delighted  beyond  measure. 
The  mother  of  a  sick  child  told  me,  that 
he  had  been  crying  for  his  teacher  to 
come  and  see  him,  all  the  night." 

B.  "  I  have  frequently  been  much 
cheered,  by  hearing  from  the  parents  of 
the  pleasing  results  of  my  labours.  A 
few  days  ago  I  visited  one,  who  told 
me  he  had  spent  a  very  dissipated 
life,  until  his  little  boy  began  to  read 
to  him  in  the  evenings.  The  portions 
of  Scripture  he  thus  heard,  brought 
him  to  reflection,  and  produced  an 
entire  change  of  character.  Another, 
who  had  long  held  infidel  principles,  had 
been  led  to  receive  the  truth,  by  reading 
Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  which  book 
his  child  had  brought  from  the  school 
library." 

C.  "  On  visiting  one  of  my  children, 
who  had  been  withdrawn  from  scliool,  I 
found  it  was  occasioned  by  afflictions  of 
various  kinds,  which  disabled  the  parents 
from  paying  even  the  trifle  charged. 
As  the  boy  was  remarkably  well-be- 
haved, I  agreed  to  take  him  for  nothing. 
lie  remained  in  this  way  two  years, 
after  which  I  recommended  him  to  a 
situation,  in  which  he  now  receives  15s, 
a-week,  and  greatly  assists  his  parents. 
Had  I  not  visited  him,  he  would  probably 
have  been  left  to  ruin.  In  another  case, 
I  detected  by  visitation,  unexpected 
truancy,  in  two  of  my  eldest  boys:  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their  knees 
before  their  weeping  mothers ;  and  they 
are  now  thoroughly  reformed." 

D.  "A  boy  in  my  school,  who  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  a  good  boy, 
came  to  me,  and  said  that  he  was  going 
to  a  situation  as  a  cork-cutter  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  take  home  his  writing-book. 
I  told  him  to  bring  me  a  note  from  his 
grandmother,  his  parents  being  dead, 
lie  said  she  could  not  write.  I  requested 
she  would  call.  He  brought  word  that 
her  employment  prevented  her.  From 
some  circumstance  or  other,  I  did  not 
visit  her ;  and  now  I  have  to  confess, 
that  by  not  doing  so,  I  left  him  to  commit 
sins,  from  which  I  might  have  saved  him. 


The  whole  story  was  a  fabrication.  The 
deceit  was  not  discovered  for  two  months, 
by  which  time  great  injury  was  done  to 
the  boy's  character.  He  is  now  again 
with  me,  and  the  circumstance  has 
taught  me  a  lesson,  by  which  I  hope  in 
future  to  profit." 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  source 
of  evili  against  which  it  is  necessary  to 
guard,  and  that  is,  the  flattery  of 
VISITORS.  Nothing  should  be  said  in 
the  presence  of  a  child  which  is  likely 
to  excite  its  vanity;  and  yet,  how  many 
persons  are  indiscreet  enough,  to  be 
continually  making  observations,  in  the 
presence  of  the  young,  on  the  marked 
superiority,  which  in  some  cases  they 
think  they  perceive,  in  physical  appear- 
ance, mental  power,  or  moral  develop- 
ment! You  cannot  always  prevent 
this  absurd  folly,  but  you  should  take 
immediate  steps  for  counteracting  it; 
not,  indeed,  by  unduly  depreciating 
those  who  are  really  superior,  but  by 
pointing  out,  and  impressing  the  obvious 
truth,  that  excellence  is  of  various  kinds, 
and  that,  if  they  have  attained  it  in  one 
branch,  others  are  pursuing  it  by  a 
different  route,  and  will  probably,  ere 
long,  equal  or  surpass  them.  Such  an 
occasion  should  also  be  seized  to  remind 
the  pupil  that  natural  talents,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  improving  them,  are 
the  gifts  of  a  Being,  who,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  bestows  or  with- 
holds them,  irrespective  of  personal 
merit.  ''  What  hast  thou,  which  thou 
hast  not  received?"  is  a  question  which 
a  child  can  answer;  and  I  know  of  no 
more  suitable  time  for  asking  it,  than 
the  hour  or  moment  in  which  exultation 
is  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
power.  At  such  a  period,  a  delicate 
reference  to  the  distressing  circumstances 
of  idiot  children,  or  to  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  remarkable  deficiencies 
in  apprehension,  may  tend,  not  only  to 
excite  humility  and  gratitude,  but  also 
to  call  forth  tender  sensibilities  towards 
these  weak  and  afflicted  ones. 

By  the  diligent  pursuit  of  these  means, 
you  will  eventually  create  a  good  snored 
atmosphere  m  yourschool ;  public  opinion 
will  be  on  the  side  of  virtue;  and  a 
majority  at  least,  of  the  children,  will 
always  be  ready  to  assist  you  in  its 
promotion.  Nothing  can  be  of  more 
importance.  As  it  is  by  moral  contagion 
that  vice  spreads  among  the  young, 
rather  than  by  false  reasonings  or  delusive 
attempts  to  corrupt,  so  it  is  by  a  like 
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influence  of  a  different  character,  that 
virtuous  habits  are  formed  and  strength- 
ened. A  depraved  child  entering  a 
school  in  which  this  correct  tone  prevails, 
will  soon  find  himself  obliged  either  to 
withdraw  from  its  influence,  or  will  in- 
sensibly become  assimilated  to  its  temper 
and  spirit. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  it  necessary  to  act 
systematically.  You  must  lay  down, 
day  hy  day,  your  plan  of  i^rocedure ;  and 
you  must  so  arrange  your  time,  and 
husband  your  strength,  that  not  only 
shall  each  branch  of  morals,  in  turn, 
come  under  distinct  and  specific  notice, 
but  that  all  the  machinery  of  your  school, 
your  intellectual  exercises,  and  general 
arrangements,  may  work  so  regularly 
and  easily,  that  they  may  facilitate,  and 
not  impede,  the  great  end  and  object 
you  have  in  view. 


CONFESSIONS   OF    AN    AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  MASTER. 

No.  V. 

'Religious  Exercises. 

Prayer — how  conducted.  Catechism.  Effects 
of  these  exercises.  My  own  example.  My  temper. 
Act  of  violence.  Joining  in  the  sports  of  our 
pupils.  Unseasonable  hours.  Alnises  and  excesses 
Sheltering  themselves  under  the  teacher's  example. 
One  cause  of  scepticism. 

One  thing  in  the  first  day's  exercises  of 
my  school  I  forgot  to  mention,  which 
was,  that  I  began  and  closed  the  day 
with  prayer.  Not  that  I  understood,  at 
the  time,  the  real  importance  of  prayer 
in  school ;  but  I  had  a  kind  of  confused 
idea,  that  all  schools  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  moral  and  religious 
influence ;  and  I  knew  of  no  way  to 
accomplish  such  an  object  but  by  prayer, 
and  catechizing,  and  occasional  lecturing ; 
or  at  least  I  thought  that  nothing  ef- 
fectual could  be  done  without  their  aid. 

Since  I  have  introduced,  in  this  place, 
the  subject  of  prayer,  allow  me  to  give 
you  the  results  of  my  efforts  in  this 
department  of  my  profession. 

I  knelt  at  my  desk,  and  proceeded 
with  great  solemnity.  Sometimes  I  ex- 
temporized ;  at  others,  1  used  selections 
from  those  excellent  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  found  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  As  the  exercise  was  usually 
short,  I  found  no  great  trouble  from 
that  want  of  attention,  and  that  disposi- 
tion to  play   tricks  during    devotional 


hours,  which  is  not  very  uncommon ; 
but  had  the  exercises  been  as  long  as 
they  sometimes  are,  in  our  schools,  I 
think  the  case  would  have  been  far 
otherwise. 

The  duty  of  prayer  was  formally  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  old 
custom  of  catechizing  on  Saturday  was 
adhered  to.  I  was  also  much  inclined 
to  giving  advice,  especially  at  the  hour 
in  which,  above  all  others,  it  should  have 
been  omitted ;  I  mean  at  the  very  close 
of  the  day,  when  the  children  were  ready 
to  start  for  their  homes.  How  it  is  that 
teachers  can  expect  to  do  their  pupils 
any  good  by  seizing  on  an  opportunity 
for  giving  wise  counsel  and  moral  advice, 
when  they  are  fatigued  in  body  and 
mind,  and  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  be  dis- 
missed, is  more  than  I  can  now  under- 
stand. Butsoitis.  Many, like  myself, 
fall  into  this  error,  and  I  find  that  not  a 
small  number  adhere  to  it  to  the  present 
hour. 

No  good  results  ever  followed,  so  far 
as  I  could  perceive,  from  my  efforts. 
They  rendered  the  pupils  no  better 
disposed  towards  me,  towards  their 
parents,  or  towards  each  other.  They 
still  sometimes  loitered  on  the  way  to 
school;  were  noisy,  uncivil,  and  unman- 
nerly; and  sometimes  passionate  and 
revengeful.  In  short,  they  were  just 
like  other  children  in  other  schools,  even 
in  those  where  religibus  exercises  were 
omitted. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  their 
errors,  etc.,  were  the  results  of  my  efforts. 
All  I  mean  to '  confess,*  is,  that  my 
efforts  even  after  they  had  been  con- 
tinued for  months,  appeared  to  make  no 
effective  impression.  The  children  re- 
mained essentially  the  same.  They 
were  still,  at  times,  selfish;  they  still 
failed  in  self-government. 

They  remained,  1  have  said,  essentially 
the  same.  But  I  do  not  mean  so  much 
as  this.  Their  minds  and  hearts  became 
evidently  steeled  against  religious  im- 
pressions. They  gradually  came  to  regard 
prayer,  and  religious  exercises  in  general, 
and  even  religious  truths  as  mere  for- 
malities, or  as  an  every  day  routine 
which  must  be  endured,  but  which  they 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with. 

How  much  they  were  confirmed  in 
conclusions  like  these  by  my  own  ex- 
ample, I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture ; 
but  I  tremble,  to  this  hour,  when  my 
mind  goes  back  to  those  early  days  and 
youthful  scenes.     It  is  true  I   did  not 
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swear,  nor  lie,  nor  gamble,  nor  drink 
spirits.  Nay,  I  did  not  even  smoke,  or 
chew  tobacco,  or  take  snuff.  I  did  not 
break  the  Sabbath — I  mean  outwardly. 
My  conduct,  throughout,  was  as  good, 
externally,  as  that  of  many  other  persons 
by  whom  both  I  and  my  pupils  were 
surrounded. 

Where,  then,  lay  the  difficulty  with 
my  example?  I  will  tell  yuu.  Jt  was 
in  the  want  of  a  truly  christian  spirit. 
Every  pupil,  in  a  school,  knows — even 
before  he  can  make  the  statement  in  so 
many  words, — that  the  teacher,  who 
professes  to  have  a  father  in  heaven,  and 
to  pray  to  him  in  school  twice  a  day, 
and  who  catechizes  his  pupils  once  a 
week,  and  gives  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen 
moral  lectures  during  the  same  time, 
ought  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
to  refrain  from  open  and  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even 
from  the  grosser  violations  of  the  laws 
and  rule  of  temperance  in  meats  and 
drinks. 

When  a  pupil  sees  his  master  on  his 
knees  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
using  the  words  of  prayer  to  God,  and 
then  at  half  past  nine  finds  him  getting 
into  a  rage  with  Thomas  because  he  is 
obstinate ;  or  with  Stanley  because  he  is 
lazy  or  indolent;  or  breaking  a  large 
wooden  rule  across  the  head  of  Stillnian; 
or  striking  Peter  violently  over  head  and 
eyes  with  a  whip,— what  inferences  will 
he  not — nay,  what  inferences  must  he 
not  make?  None  other  surely,  than 
that  such  teacher  does  not  possess — let 
his  profession  be  what  it  may, — that 
spirit  of  Christ  for  which  he  had  just 
prayed  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  and 
which,  with  so  much  pathos,  he  enjoined 
on  the  school  but  the  previous  evening. 

Not  that  the  teacher  is  set  down  as  a 
hypocrite,  or  a  Jesuit,  for  one  offence  of 
the  kind.  Very  far  from  that.  Children 
are  by  no  means  implacable  or  wholly 
unforgiving;  and  if  they  do  not  forgive 
quite  to  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth 
time,  they  do  not  always  give  up  a 
parent  or  teacher,  otherwise  excellent, 
merely  because  he  gives  vent  to  his 
wrath  improperly,  in  a  single  instance; 
nor  because  he  is  irritable  or  unreason- 
able for  a  single  day  only. 

But  when  this  is  seen  to  be  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  his  life — when  tlie  child 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  teacher's 
prayers  have  no  habitual  influence  on 
his  conduct  during  the  hours  between — 
when  he  comes,  no  matter  how  prema- 


turely, to  imbibe  a  fixed  opinion  in 
regard  to  him,  which  is  unfavorable, 
and  to  believe  that  he  wears  his  religious 
character  only  as  a  temporary  cloak, — 
or  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  him 
the  better,  perhaps  the  easier,  to  keep 
the  school  in  due  subordination,  then 
has  the  teacher  done  himself,  and  even 
that  religion  which  he  has  assumed,  a 
very  great,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an 
irreparable  injury.  Then  may  it  be  at 
once  perceived  by  every  careful  observer, 
that  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  ex- 
ample destroys,  and  worse  than  destroys, 
the  influence  of  all  set  prayers  and 
formal  religious  lessons  of  instruction. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  my  daily  conduct, 
in  school,  I  erred  to  the  extent  which  is 
implied  by  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  will 
not  own — for  it  is  not  true — that  I  was 
habitually  irritable  or  passionate.  But 
there  were  seasons  when  I  did  not  gov- 
ern myself,  and  my  pupils  knew  it.  I 
remember  seizing  a  boy  one  day — rogue 
indeed  he  was,  but  then  I  ought  to  have 
kept  my  temper, — and  dragging  him  by 
his  collar  over  a  large  writing-desk,  not 
only  with  great  swiftness,  but  with 
downright  violence.  I  remember,  also, 
that  I  often  struck  the  tender  brain-case 
of  even  small  boys,  with  rules  and  heavy 
books — sometimes  without  and  some- 
times with  the  certain  indications  of 
anger. 

But  there  were  other  points  in  which 
I  failed  in  setting  a  proper  example. 
I  held  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  every 
teacher  ought  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  his  pupils,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest;  and  that  he  ought  to  join 
them  in  their  sports,  or  at  least  show  a 
disposition  to  do  so. 

1  shall  not  stop  here  to  quarrel  with 
the  principle,  but  only  to  confess  that  I 
carried  it  to  an  extent  which  proved  very 
injurious.  I  joined  them,  not  only  in 
sports  which  were  rational,  but  in  those 
which  were  wholly  irrational.  I  amused 
myself  with  them  at  unseasonable  hourS(. 
I  showed,  by  my  conduct,  that  I  set  my 
heart  more  on  these  sports,  than,  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  I  ought  to  have  done. 

I  have  spoken  of  unseasonable  hours. 
It  was  customary  for  the  young  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  I  resided,  to  hold  frequent  parties 
of  amusement  in  the  evening,  which 
both  sexes  attended,  and  at  which  they 
often  had  music  and  dancing.  These 
parties  were  frequently  the  scenes  of 
much  noisy  mirth  and  disorder;  and  of 
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"coarse,  and  even  obscene  conversation, 
^- — to  say  nothing  of  other  vicious  con- 
*' duct.  Ardent  spirits  were  sometimes 
drank  in  some  form  or  another;  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  witness  cases  of 
downright  intemperance.  Excess,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  was  very  common. 
And  these  meetings  were  often  protracted 
to  an  hour  or  t^o  past  midnight — some- 
times till  morning. 

Now,  reader — will  you  believe  it? — 
I  frequently  attended  these  parties,  and 
if  I  did  not  go  to  the  same  excess  with 
many  others,  I  encouraged  them  by  my 
example.  This  example,  I  sometimes 
even  heard  them  plead.  "The  ^school 
master'  is  here  yet,"  I  have  heard  said 
more  than  once,  by  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  gone  home  and  gone  to 
sleep.  I  have  had  half  my  school,  or 
nearly  so,  present  with  me  at  one  of 
these  wretched  places,  sheltering  them- 
selves under  my  example.  I  have  done 
these  things,  too,  within  twenty-five 
years ;  and  within  the  very  heart  of  our 
own  moral  and  dovout  New  England  ! 
Nor  was  I  the  only  teacher  who  did  this; 
nor  are  such  teachers  unknown  even  at 
this  present  hour ! 

With  what  face  can  such  a  teacher, 
after  such  a  night,  meet  his  pupils  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  invoke 
the  presence,  and  blessing,  and  assistance 
of  Almighty  God?  And  how  can  he 
hope  to  recommend  to  them,  by  example, 
that  religion  which  he  is  so  perpetually 
trying  to  enforce  by  his  precepts? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  prayer  in  school, 
or  to  religious  instruction.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  a  course  of  management  that 
is  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends  of 
prayer,  and  to  disgust  pupils  with  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  religion.  And 
when  I  look  at  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  of  a  multitude  of  teachers, 
who  are,  in  the  main,  far  better  men 
than  I  was,  and  find  them  setting  their 
pupils  a  constant  example  of  levity,  or 
indolence,  or  pride,  or  foppery,  or 
slander,  or  deceit,  or  worldly-minded- 
ness;  when  I  find  them,  in  short,  loving 
the  praise  of  man  and  of  the  world, 
except  while  in  their  schools  —perhaps 
even  there, — more  than  the  praise  of 
God,  I  cannot  wonder  that  scepticism  ex- 
ists among  us;  nor  that  some  very  good 
men,  discouraged  by  the  abuses  of  a 
good  thing,  are  becoming  indifferent,  if 
not  averse,  to  the  old  ways,  and  puritan 
land  marks  of  our  common  schools — 
those  schools,  which  with  all  their  errors 


and  defects,  have  been  the  most  efficient 
means  of  making  New  England  what  it 
always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  nursery, 
whence  are  annually  transplanted  some 
of  the  most  active  men,  both  bad  and 
good,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 


OUR    ELDER    SCHOLARS, 

Mr.  Editor, — We  need  not  look  far 
into  Sunday  schools  without  discovering 
a  deficiency,  which  almost  every  teacher 
feels  and  mourns  over — which  some 
endeavour  with .  greater  or  less  success 
to  supply,  and  which  evert/  warm-heart- 
ed teacher  ardently  desires  to  see  ob- 
viated. It  ig  the  lack  of  suitable 
inducements  to  our  elder  scholars  to 
remain  in  the  school.  We  know  that 
other  reasons  also  may  be  given,  for  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  elder  scholars 
in  our  schools.  It  may  be  said  that 
many  attend  regularly  on  the  means  of 
grace,  and  behave  with  great  propriety 
there,  although  they  no  longer  continue 
their  connection  with  the  school.  This 
is  true,  and  none  are  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  than  Sunday 
school  teachers,  none  feel  greater  plea- 
sure in  seeing  them  thus  sitting  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel.  But  large 
though  the  number  may  be,  what  is  it 
compared  with  the  far  greater  number  of 
those  whose  footsteps  depart  from  the 
house  of  God?  It  may  be  said  that 
many  have  joined  the  church.  True, 
and  none  rejoice  in  the  fact,  more  than 
Sunday  school  teachers.  Yet  how 
painful  to  reflect  upon  the  immense 
number  who  refuse  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flock !  It  may  be  urged 
that  many  have  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  school.  They  have  entered 
into  various  situations  as  apprentices  or 
otherwise,  in  some  of  which  cases  they 
are  prevented  from  attending  ani/  school. 
All  this  is  true,  but  not  all  tho  truth. 
If  one  youth  leaves  the  neighbourhood, 
how  many  remain  ?  And  of  those  who 
leave,  how  many  attach  themselves  to 
the  Sabbath  schools  of  their  respective 
localities?  But  why  do  we  thus  tamely 
see  the  dear  youths  snatched  from  us, 
just  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  looked, 
forward  as  the  period  of  our  harvest,  the 
crowning  point  of  our  labours.  In  a 
few  years  these  youths  will  be  men  and 
women— they  will  enter  upon  the  engage- 
ments of  public  and  private  life,  and 
have  an  influence  more  or  less  extensive. 
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Their  previous  training  will  undoubtedly 
tell  upon  the  world  then,  and  why  are 
we  not  still  more  careful,  not  only  to 
train  them  well  while  we  have  a  hold  on 
them,  but  also  to  retain  them  longer,  and 
feed  their  growing  minds  with  such 
food  as  their  everchanging  circumstances 
require?  Let  no  teacher  imagine  that 
it  is  not  a  part  of  his  duty  to  care  for  the 
souls  of  the  elder  scholars.  Let  every 
pious  band  of  teachers  have  the  question 
fully  laid  before  it.  Nay,  let  them  lay 
it  themselves  fully  before  each  other, 
and  let  them  stimulate  each  other,  to  do 
something  more  for  the  glory  of  God. 
London,  I. 


[^T/ie  same  subject.^ 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  an  acknowledged, 
while  it  is  a  lamented  fact,  that  the 
Sunday  school  system  does  not  attach 
the  scholars  to  a  place  of  worship,  since 
on  leaving  the  schools,  how  very  few  do 
we  afterwards  behold  within  the  sacred 
edifice.  Surely  those,  who  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  have  been 
regularly  taught  the  way  to  Zion,  would 
in  maturer  years,  exclaim  "  I  love  her 
gates,  I  love  the  road,  &:c."  You  know 
how  contrary  is  the  case,  and  how  soon 
they  cast  off  the  restraints  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  while  under 
instruction,  and,  with  evident  joy,  at  the 
emancipation,  seek  more  congenial  plea- 
sures, and  forswear  the  chapel  for  ever. 
Pass  by  a  few  years,  and  you  will  find 
the  headless  ones  joined  with  the  Chartists 
or  the  Socialists.  Indeed  I  know  several 
of  our  quondam  scholars,  who  are  now 
figuring  very  conspicuously  around  the 
latter  class  of  misguided  people.  The 
Sunday  school  system  had  no  hold  on 
them  when  they  left.  May  not  one — 
and  a  principal  reason  of  the  failure,  be 
the  absurd  practice  of  taking  the  child/en 
to  an  adult  service,  and  to  oblige  them 
to  sit  in  unmoved  attitudes,  and  forced 
silence  whilst  a  mode  of  worship  is 
carried  on,  which  from  its  unsultableness 
to  them,  can  possess  little  charm.  You 
will  bear  me  witness  to  the  weariness 
and  languor  visible  among  the  little 
ones,  and  if  they  can  see  the  clock,  how 
constantly  they  are  gazing  on  it,  and 
wishing  they  could  accelerate  its  speed. 
Oh,  how  they  long  for  the  sermon  to  be 
over,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  their  comprehension. 

1  verily  believe  that  we  foster<a  dis- 
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taste,  nay,  an  absolute  disgust  for  things 
spiritual,  by  the  general  custom  of 
inflicting  so  irksome  a  thing  on  them, 
and  I  do  earnestly  hope,  that  some  plan 
will  be  suggested  to  remedy  this  evil. 
Could  not  the  scholars  be  kept  in  their 
school  room,  instead  of  going  to  chapel, 
and  have  a  service  drawn  up  for  them- 
selves. It  should  be  simple,  varied,  and 
attractive,  with  change  of  pos'.ure,  so  that 
the  youngest  one  might  carry  home  some 
truth  it  had  heard  at  school.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  usual  school  routine, 
by  some  different  arrangement  of  the 
children,  or  in  any  other  way  calculated 
to  impress  their  minds  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  about  to  engage  in  something 
more  devotional  and  serious  than  the 
preceding  teaching.  Singing  should 
form  a  prominent  part,  and  catechizing, 
exposition,  and  familiar  addresses  might 
be  introduced.  If  several  schools  could 
unite  and  take  a  chapel,  and  were  able 
to  support  a  minister  whose  time  should 
be  solely  devoted  to  children,  it  would 
be  admirable,  and  produce  much  good. 
I  have  thus  troubled  you  with  my  ima- 
ginings, in  the  hope  that  the  subject  will 
awaken  inquiry,  and  induce  some  able 
hand  to  draw  up  a  plan  which  might  be 
adopted.  B.  S.  S.  S. 

Brighton. 

ON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESSES. 

There  are  different  opinions  existing 
as  to  the  person  who  ought  to  give  an 
address  to  the  little  people  in  Sunday 
schools.  Mr.  James  Gall  in  his  End 
and  Essence  of  Sabbath  School  Teachings 
says,  "  Children  have  a  little  world  of 
their  own,  and  in  giving  an  address,  you 
must  enter  this  little  world  of  theirs, 
before  you  can  expect  to  do  them  any 
good.  Some  addresses  delivered  to  the 
little  people,  are  more  suitable  for  the 
larger  ones  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  aptness 
required  to  enter  the  little  world  of  these 
little  people.  Some  teachers  in  the  act  of 
addressing  children,  may  see  the  greater 
part  of  them  throwing  their  arms  about, 
whispering,  yawning,  and  their  patience 
worn  out;  another  teacher  will  see  while 
he  is  speaking,  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren all  attention,  listening,  looking  at 
the  speaker;  the  fact  is,  he  has  entered 
their  little  world.  The  cause  why  some 
teachers  (young  ones  especially)  do  not 
gain  the  attention  of  the  little  people,  is 
the  fear  of  displeasing  the  larger  people 
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around  them,  and  this  fear  keeps  them 
from  entering  their  little  world.  It  is  a 
circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  minister  who  can  stoop  to  enter  their 
little  world  ;  superintendents  and  teachers 
are  the  persons  most  likely  to  gain  the 
attention  of  children,  although  many  of 
these  (however  pious)  appear  to  shoot 
over  the  minds  of  children  ?" 

An  address  was  recently  delivered  to 
the  children  of  a  school  connected  with 
the  Newmarket  Sunday  School  Union, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 
"  There  is  a  question  asked  in  the  Word 
of  God,  in  which  you  all  ought  to  feel 
interested,  it  is  this,  'What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  V  If  you  were  in  a  house 
that  was  on  fire,  the  first  question  you 
would  ask,  would  be,  'What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  V  If  any  of  you  boys  were 
bathing,  and  got  out  of  your  depth,  and 
found  you  were  sinking ;  if  I  was  to 
throw  you  a  rope.  What  would  you  do 
to  be  saved  ?  The  little  boys  answered 
with  a  smile,  "  Lay  hold  of  it !"  If  you 
expected  to  be  saved,  you  would.  Sup- 
pose some  of  you  boys  are  in  the  road, 
and  a  horse  is  running  away  with  a  cart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  saved? 
They  answered,  "  Get  out  of  the  way  !" — 
very  proper ;  but  do  you  think  the  per- 
son who  asked  this  question  meant  the 
body  ?  You  little  boys  and  girls  are  all 
sinners — you  have  all  broken  His  laws — 
you  were  born  in  sin  ;  pray  to  God  that 
you  may  feel  yourselves  sinners.  Now 
then,  What  must  you  do  to  be  saved, 
saved  from  hell  ?  A  boy  answered,  "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !"  This  is 
the  only  way;  but  can  you  tell  me  why 
you  must  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Don't  you  recollect  reading  of 
a  man  building  his  house  on  the  sand, 
when  the  wind  and  waves  came  and 
beat  upon  that  house,  it  fell — and  why  ? 
It  was  built  on  the  sand  ;  but  another 
man's  house  stood— how  was  that?  It 
was  built  on  a  rock  !  Now  why  should 
you  believe  in  Christ?  A  boy  answered, 
"  Because  He  is  the  sure  foundation  !" 

This  address  was  applied.  A  short 
address  to  the  conscience  and  the  me- 
mory is  likely,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  produce  great  and  lasting 
results  ;  all  our  services  should  be  done 
with  a  single  eye — sometimes  a  word  is 
fixed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  mind 
of  a  child,  when  we  are  led  to  think  all 
our  labour  is  vain  ;  but  let  us  strive  on, 
amidst  all  the  discouragements  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  trusting  in  the  power 


of  God  ;  and  if  we  have  but  one  talent, 
let  us  devote  that  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  Great  God." 

A  Newmarket  Teacher. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL   ANECDOTES. 

The  Songstress. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  St.  George's 
Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  in  the  east  of 
London,  held  on  Whit  Monday  last,  the 
Rev  J.  Wallis  (a  General  Baptist  minis- 
ter) made  the  following  statement.  In 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  church 
membership,  he  had  ascertained  from  a 
young  female  that  she  had  been  in- 
structed in  a  Sunday  school,  and  after- 
wards went  to  a  situation,  where  other 
servants  were  in  the  house.  One  Sun- 
day evening  they  proposed  to  play  at 
cards,  to  which  this  female  objected, 
saying,  that  she  could  not  join  them,  for 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Sunday 
school.  They  then  asked  her  if  she 
would  sing  a  song ;  to  which  she  con- 
sented, and  sang  :  — 

"  Ye  glittering  toys  of  earth,  away !" 
She  afterwards  left  the  room,  and  on  her 
returning  they  asked  her  if  she  would 
sing  another  song ;  to  which  she  replied, 
— "O  yes,  I  will  sing  you  another  of 
the  songs  of  Zion."  She  then  sang  that 
delightful  hymn  for  children,  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  Sunday  school  have  oft 
resounded  : — 

"  Ye  hearts  with  youthful  vigour  warm," 
Thus  did  she  evidence  that  in  the  Sun- 
day school  she  had  not  only  caught  the 
strains  of  lively  melody,  but  that  her 
heart  had  been  influenced  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  sentiments  to  which  her  lips 
gave  expression.  A. 


Self- Denial  of  a  Sunday  Scholar. 

In  the  most  populous  part  of  London 
lives  Charles  G. —  who  for  some  time 
attended  a  Sunday  school  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  His  behaviour 
was  generally  good,  and  his  attendance 
most  regular.  One  Sunday  however, 
(the  2nd  February  last)  he  was  absent, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  his 
teacher  visited  him,  to  enquire  the  cause, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
Charles  had  lately  ceased  subscribing 
one  penny  per  week  for  a  Bible.  His 
absence  was  accounted  for  by  illness, 
his  mother  adding,  that  she  had  much 
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difficulty  (ill  as   he  was)  to  keep  him 
away  from  school.     This  answer  being 
satisfactory,  the  teacher  mentioned  the 
subscription,   when    the   good    woman 
declared    she   knew   nothing  about   it, 
never  having  given   her  son  money  for 
the  purpose.     This  was  startling  intelli- 
gence,  and    the    teacher's    fears    were 
aroused  least  he  should  have  been  tempt- 
ed   to  resort   to    improper    means   for 
obtaining  money  to  get  his  Bible.     These 
suspicions   were  however  dispersed  by 
the  mother,    after   a  moment's   pause, 
exclaiming,   ''  1  have   found   him  out, 
have  I  ?     I  know  now  what  makes  him 
ill.     The  truth  is,  sir,  that  keeping  a 
public  house,   and   going  to  bed   very 
late,  I  arn  unable  to  rise  very  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  knowing  the  value 
of  Sunday  schools  (for  I  was    myself 
brought  up  in  Barbican  Sunday  School,) 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  cutting  some  bread 
and    butter,  over   night,  and   laying  a 
penny  upon  it,  for  half  a  pint  of  coffee, 
in  order  that  Charles  may  be  enabled  to 
get  to  school  in  time.     You  see,  sir,  he 
used  to  bring  you  the  penny,  and  go 
without  the  coffee,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  the  want  of  the  warm  liquid  is  the 
cause  of  his  being  poorly."    The  teacher 
was  of  course,  much  pleased,  and  inti- 
mated, that  the  boy  having  so  strong  a 
desire   to  possess  a  Bible,  should  not 
long  be  without  one,   but   the  mother 
said,  she  herself  would  gladly  pay  the 
remainder  for  him.     She  has  redeemed 
her  promise,  and  Charles  now  possesses 
that   book,  for   which   he  practised   so 
much  self-denial.  J.  H.  P. 


THE  OLD  MAN  S  tALE. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  School  Union,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Todd,  author  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher,  said — 

When  I  stand  in  the  pulpit  before  my 
own  people  on  the  Sabbath,  I  see  be- 
fore me  an  aged  man  in  the  gallery,  (for 
each  Sabbath  he  is  there,)  and  the  sight 
of  him^brings^with  it  delightful  associa- 
tions. In  former  days  he  resided  in 
North  Wales.  There  were  no  Christians 
in  his  neighbourhood.  He  wished  to 
commence  a  Sunday  school,  but  could 
find'no  better  place  than  a  back  kitchen. 
Here  he  weekly  assembled  his  little 
flock,  and  for  eleven  years  laboured 
alone,  except  with  the  aid  of  the  scholars 
he  had  trained.  Among  his  first  pupils 
were  two  children  of  impenitent  parents. 
r2 


These  two  girls  had  a  little  brother,  to 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to   teach 
what  they  had  learned  at  the   Sunday 
school.     They  were  so  interested  in  the 
Bible,  that  being  occupied  in  braiding 
straw   as  a   business,  they  would   first 
braid  the  length  of  a  straw,  then  study  a 
i  verse,  then  braid,  and  then  study,  so  that 
[  they  always  came  prepared   with  their 
I  Bible  lesson.     Their  instructor,  a  long 
time  ago,  emigrated  to  this  country;  and 
this  aged  parishioner  showed  me  a  letter 
'  he  had  received  from  this  scene  of  his 
early   labours.     The   Sunday  school  is 
still  taught  there,  not  as  before,  in  a  back 
kitchen,  but  in  a  neat  house  of  God.   The 
minister  of  this  sanctuary  is  a  devoted 
man,  labouring  faithfully  and  success- 
fully in  his  Master's  vineyard.     He  is 
the  "little  brother"  of  those  two  "  little 
girls."     His  sisters  are  married.     One  is 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  lost  her 
husband  the  last  year  by  the  falling  in 
of  a  coal  mine  ;  but  she  had  the  happi- 
ness to  know  that  only  the  day   before 
this  event  he  had  renewedlv  consecrated 
hnnself  to  God.     The  minister  lives  con- 
tentedly,  upon   forty   pounds    a    year, 
happy  in  his  home — happy  in  his  people 
— happy  in  his  Saviour — blessed  of  God 
and  blessing  others.     This  m.inister,  this 
church,  this  flock,  all  sprang  from  that 
Sunday  school;  and   when  I  look  upon 
my  aged   parishioner  in  the  gallery,  I 
cannot  but  reflect  what  a  crown  he  has 

for  his  hoary  head. 

-m  uoy 

■"■    .<  .if* 

DEFECTIVE     EDUCATION     A    SOURCE    Ot" 
PAUPERISM. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  say,  in 
their  official  circular, — "  the  number  of 
children  between  nine  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  cliargeable  to  the  poor  rates  of 
the  several  Unions,  according  to  the 
returns,  was  upwards  of  Twenty  Thou- 
sand. The  greater  proportion  of  these 
children  remain  chargeable  or  become  so 
at  intervals,  on  account  of  defective  edu' 
cation,  which  does  not  attain  the  objects 
of  education  in  qualifying  them  to  act  as 
good  servants  or  good  workmen.  It  is 
found  where  children  receive  a  proper 
industrial  training,  that  they  obtain 
situations  as  quickly  as  they  attain  the 
proper  physical  strength,  without  pre- 
miums or  apprenticeships;  they  are 
taken  from  the  schools  so  rapidly  as  to 
impede  the  full  development  of  indus- 
trial training,  which  can  only  have  its 
complete  effect  with  full-grown  children 
or  youths. 
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>.9lqi:)-  PUSEYISM. 

The  Church  in  the  World  and  the  Church 
of'  the  First-born  ;  or  an  Affectionate 
Address  to  Christian  Ministers  up- 
holding the  Oxford  Tract  Doctrine. 
Seelej/  and  Burnside,  1840. 

By  the  permission  of  Almighty  God, 
for  the  trial,  perhaps,  of  tlie  stability  of 
his  separated  people ;  for  the  reproof, 
perhaps,  of  their  too  great  security  in 
the  favouring  current  of  the  world's 
opinion  ;  darkness  has  suddenly  broken 
in  upon  our  light.  A  cloud,  no  bigger 
at  first  than  a  man's  hand,  has  appeared 
upon  the  increasing  brightness  of  the 
church  in  England;  not  in  the  quarter 
where  we  should  have  feared  it  less, 
amid  the  still  lingering  mists  of  recent 
darkness — the  retreatinoj  mass  of  igno- 
ranee,  prejudice,  and  indifference,  that 
shamed  the  sanctuary  a  century  back, 
and  scattered  upon  tlie  mountains  the 
famished  flock  of  Christ.  This  cloud 
of  evil  portent  gains  a  three-fold  black- 
ness by  the  fact  of  its  having  risen  on 
our  brightest  side,  threatening  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  extension,  to  overtake  the 
spread  of  light  and  truth  in  which  we 
were  rejoicmg,  and  to  close  up  our  clay 
at  noon-tide.  It  may  be,  and  we  hope 
it  is  so,  that  our  fears  exceed  the  occa- 
sion. But  when  the  heaven  is  black 
with  clouds  and  wind,  it  is  time  for  all 
who  mean  to  stand  for  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  to  gird  up  their  loins,  and 
come  dov.'ji  from  the  heights,  and  shelter 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  of  the 
gospel — to  take  up  a  position  firm,  and 
open,  and  uncompromising,  till  ihe 
Lord's  pleasure  in  this  movement  shall 
be  seen. 

Under  this  impression,  we  observe 
with  great  satisfaction  the  multiplying 
of  works  similar  to  the  one  before  us  : 
adapting  tiiemselvcs,  by  their  quantity 
of  reading,  as  well  as  depth  of  matter, 
to  the  powers  and  opportunities  of  every 
class  of  persons — brief  words  for  the 
busy,  and  folios  for  the  studious;  as  well 
as  milk  for  babes  and  strong  meat  for 
them  that  are  of  full  age.  Truth  ac- 
cepts the  testimony  of  the  simplest  be- 
liever— of  babes  and  sucklings — while 
it  fills  the  grasp  of  the  profoundest 
scholar.  We  can  recommend  our  au- 
thor as  all  that  he  pretends  to  be  :  "  not 


a  learned  controversialist,  but  a  simple 
faithful  friend;"  and  if  we  do  not  think 
his  gentle,  pious,  and  scriptural  remon- 
strance will  stay  the  hand  of  the  heady 
and  high-minded  adversary  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  it  may  prove  a  covert  and 
defence  for  the  sincere  enquirer.  Our 
author  thus  declares  himself: — "It 
having  pleased  God  to  bring  me,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  my  life,  into  connexion 
with  zealous  Romanists,  dissenters,  and 
separatists,  who  were  each  anxious  to 
convert  me  to  their  way  of  thinking,  I 
know  the  value  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  am  jea- 
lous with  a  godly  jealousy  over  those 
who  are  called  to  plead  for  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  I  consider  su- 
perior to  any  that  has  been  presented  to 
me ;  and  which  I  have  learned  to  value, 
not  merely  as  the  church  in  which  1  was 
educated,  but  as  that  which  I  have  tried 
and  examined  by  the  infallible  test  of 
truth  ;  so  that  [  now  address  you,  not 
as  an  uninterested  supporter  of  a  na- 
tional establishment,  but  as  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
deeply  solicitous  to  maintain  that  church 
in  its  highest  state  of  purity,  and  anxi- 
ous to  guard  it  from  every  Ibe,  whether 
appearing  as  an  open  enemy  or  an  un- 
scriptural  friend.  I  grieve,  deeply  grieve, 
therefore,  when  any  of  our  bishops  or 
ministers  so  misrepresent  this  church  as 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  its  charac- 
ter as  a  Christian  congregation  ;  and  I 
grieve  more  particularly  when  I  see 
those  I  desire  to  value  as  true  Christians 
putting  forward  doctrines,  as  from  this 
church,  which  would,  if  their  state- 
ments were  true,  oblige  every  child  of 
God  to  withdraw  from  her,  as  she  has 
withdravv^n  from  the  Church  of  Home." 
It  is  just  so:  and  it  is  thus  we  wish 
to  see  the  evil  met.  These  doctrines  are 
not  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  those  who  teach 
them  have  already  broken  their  ordination 
vows  ;  but  it  is  in  the  establishment  they 
have  arisen,  and,  second  to  those  who 
love  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  are  jealous 
for  the  Saviour's  name,  those  who  value 
the  establishment  have  most  reason  to  be 
afraid.  For  if  the  leaven  spreads  we 
believe  her  worst  enemies  may  be  satis- 
fied. She  will  stand,  if  she  stands  at 
all,  an  off-set  from  apostate  Kome,  aban- 
doned of  all  who  love  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  we  have  to  abide  rude 
weather.  We  believe  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  loses  her  present  vitality,  in 
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the  re-assumpion  of  hierarchical  powers, 
she  will  not  stand  the  storm.  The  peo- 
ple who  love  and  reverence  tlie  one  will 
outrage  and  defy  the  other. 

The  Oxford  tract  doctrines  have  been 
called  by  several  names.  There  is  every 
appearance  that  "  Puseyism"  will  be- 
come the  permanent  familiar  appellation. 
Some  persons  deprecate  the  name  ;  but 
as  long  as  words  are  the  signs  of  things, 
and  language  the  only  vehicle  of  com- 
munication, things  must  have  names; 
and  such  appellations,  however  durable 
and  momentous  the  occasion,  are  more 
frequently  casualties  than  definitions.  A 
sect  has  made  some  progress  before  it 
wants  a  name;  and  more  commonly 
takes  its  permanent  designation  from  the 
champion  of  its  maturity,  than  from  its 
real  origin.  Mahomet  was  not  the  first 
Mahometan  ;  nor  was  Calvin  the  first 
Calvinist ;  neither  was  the  first  pope,  so 
called,  the  founder  and  originator  of  the 
papal  apostacy.  All  error  has  one  ori- 
ginator ;  but  he  knows  better  than  to  give 
his  own  title  to  his  works,  or  to  give  even 
the  slightest  intimation  when  he  begins  it. 
lie  knows  too  well  how  to  imitate  Jeho- 
vah's work  ;  and  where  to  drop  his  mus- 
tard seed  unseen ;  and  how  to  hide  his 
leaven  in  the  mass,  and  keep  it  hidden 
till  it  works  itself  a  head  :  then  men  may 
give  it  any  name  that  will  disguise  its 
origin — the  name,  very  often,  of  its  best 
and  noblest  victim,  to  decoy  the  weak 
and  simple.  None  can  doubt  this,  that 
knew  the  beginning  and  end  of  poor 
Edward  Irving,  coming  forth  like  a 
giant  prepared  to  run  his  course,  tram- 
pled on  and  extinguished  by  the  mob  of 
his  own  adherents. 

One  name  there  is,  which,  small  as  is 
their  claim  to  it,  we  wish  were  yielded 
to  the  Oxford  school ;  for  we  are  sure  it 
is  not  the  "new  name"  written  by  the 
Spirit  upon  the  believer's  brow.  They 
call  themselves  "  high  church."  If  this 
term  aifecls  to  mean  the  Churcii  of 
England's  true  adherents  and  supporters 
it  ill  pertains  to  a  sect  to  whom  Protes- 
tantism itself  is  a  scoff"  and  abhorrence. 
It  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  mean 
that  portion  of  the  established  church 
which  opposed  itself  to  the  evangelical 
doctrines  newly  but  rapidly  prevailing 
in  it,  called,  for  distinction,  "  low 
church  :"  upon  which  hnuncss,  neverthe- 
less, the  blessing  of  God  has  come  ;  and 
the  church  has  attained  a  character  of 
spirituality,  activity,  and  usefulness;  an 
increase   of  favour  with   man,   and  we 


believe  with  God,  which  it  never  had 
upon  its  height.  But,  whatever  the  ap- 
pellation means,  we  wish  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  let  their  oppo- 
nents have  it ;  for  sure  we  are  it  ill  be- 
comes themselves.  It  has  an  evil  sound. 
It  has  a  fearful  sound.  There  is  nothing 
"high"  in  this  world  that  shall  not  be 
made  low.  Whatsoever  exalteth  itself 
shall  be  abased.  "  Friend,  how  earnest 
thou  up  hither."  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
—  Remove  the  diadem;  take  off  the 
crown ;  this  shall  not  be  the  same. 
Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  it,  until  he  come  whose  right  it 
is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."  If  any 
man  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
the  servant  of  all — let  him  be  your  mi- 
nister— the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ — the 
greatest  of  sinners — the  least  of  apostles 
— the  lowliest  of  saints.  We  say  again, 
we  do  not  like  the  term  "  high  church- 
man," mean  it  what  it  will;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  our  evangelical  friends 
disposed  to  claim  it,  as  expressive  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  has  not  been  its  meaning 
hitherto.  It  is  no  scriptural  definition 
of  the  fold  of  Christ,  or  of  his  members 
in  particular.  It  is  an  ominous  word. 
It  sounds  so  very  much  unlike  whatever 
God  has  called  his  people,  we  wish  our 
friends  would  let  the  Puseyites  have 
it ;  and  find  some  more  becoming  one 
to  designate  their  attachment  to  their 
own  communion.  For  reasons  before 
stated,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  the 
origin  of  the  new  Oxford  school,  as  to 
date  the  Romish  apostacy.  Like  that, 
it  had  a  being  before  it  had  a  name ; 
perhaps  it  has  always  had  a  being. 
Antichrist  was  in  the  world  in  the  apos- 
tles' time  ;  and,  often  as  the  hydra-head 
has  been  taken  off,  he  will  be  here  to 
lift  it  up  anew,  till  he  be  consumed  by 
the  brightness  of  the  Redeemer's  com- 
ing. True  religion,  under  the  profes- 
sion of  evangelical  sentiments,  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  for  a  century  past. 
Even  those  who  have  not  professed  the 
cross  of  Christ  have  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  gospel  light  around  them. 
The  remnant  of  popish  practices  in  the 
church  have  become  distasteful  to  her 
worshippers,  and  the  leaven  of  popish 
doctrines  has  become  dormant  in  their 
hearts.  There  is  one,  at  least,  who  does 
not  mind  names  ;  and  so  long  as  a  Pro- 
testant church  has  no  vitality,  and  her 
ministers  and  people  are  content  with  a 
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form  of  sound  words  without  their  unc- 
tion— disposed  to  trust  the  outward  and 
visible  sign,  instead  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace — Satan  is  as  well  pleased 
as  if  we  called  it  Popery.     The  spirit 
of  antichrist  is  in  it,  and  will  prevail  to 
keep  Christ  and  the  faith  of  Christ  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind  ;  to  put  con- 
tempt upon  his  believing  people,  and 
cast  them  out,  or  force  them  out  of  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  of  the  papal  sanc- 
tuary.   This  has  been  so,  and  more  than 
once,  in  England  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
it   ceased — as  the   spirit  of  the   ritual 
took    the    place    of    the    letter ;     the 
church's  religion  became  dominant  in  the 
church;  and  a  careless,  worldly-minded, 
and  indifferent  priesthood  gave  place  to 
the  true  ministers  of  the  word  of   God. 
— the  antichristian  spirit  was  bestirred 
to  some  new  effort  to  retain  its  place. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  Pu- 
seyism.      Watchful    observers    of   the 
changing  times  have  marked  long  ago 
where   the  slumbering   leaven  worked. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  set 
of  men,  some  of  them  already  in  their 
graves,  who,  upon  the  highest  profession 
of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  the  esta- 
blished reputation  of  gospel  ministers, 
tried   to  graft  the  lofty  pretensions  of 
apostolical  authority  and  episcopal  ex- 
clusiveness.     Converts  to  Popery  and  a 
Jong  line  of  discursive  imitators  are  the 
seals  of  their  ministration.      Meantime, 
under  covert  of  a  scholastic  phraseology, 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Puseyism  have 
been    disseminating    for    years   in   the 
works  of  Bishop  Jebb  and  Alexander 
Knox,  in  the  poetry  of  Keeble,  and  more 
popularly  in  the  pages  of  the    British 
Magazine.     But  where,  in  the  camp  of 
Israel,  has  been  the  watchful  eye  and 
listening  ear,  and  earnest  voice   mean- 
time, that  should  have  detected  and  ex- 
posed the  stealthy  foe.     The  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  in  busy  conflict  with 
each  other.  Manasseh  envying  Ephraim, 
and  Ephraim  despising  Manasseh.   The 
children   of    God    without    the  church 
were  lost  in  strife  and  emulation  against 
the  temporal  advantages  of  an  establish- 
ment, holding  like  precious  faith   with 
themselves,   and    drawing    nearer    and 
nearer  to  them  in  the  grace  and  fellow- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ.     The  children  of 
God  within  the  church,  unmindful  that 
a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  in- 
creased the  separation  by  rising  on  their 
vantage  ground;  mindless  of  the  strong- 
hold above,  whence  every  faithful  soldier 


of  Christ  has  been  and  will  be,  if  he  be 
true  to  his  master  and  to  himself,  as- 
saulted and  cast  down. 

The  time  was  ripe,  and  the  fire  has 
opened.  Confusion,  distrust,  and  treach- 
ery, are  in  the  armies  of  the  living  God, 
separating  the  strong  and  taking  captive 
the  weak — seducing  the  half-hearted  and 
dazzling  the  ambitious.  A  few  leading 
men  at  Oxford,  powerful  by  their  talents, 
their  virtues,  and  their  position,  have 
given  to  this  fresh  outbreak  '*  a  local  ha- 
bitation and  a  name,"  and  have  come 
forward  as  the  avowed  and  acknowledged 
leaders  of  a  Popish  party  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  denying  her  fundamental 
doctrines  ;  innovating  upon  her  esta- 
blished practices  ;  contemning  her  mar- 
tyrs, her  gospel  ministers  and  believing 
saints;  under  pretence  of  establishing 
her  divine  authority,  and  cutting  off 
from  salvation  all  who  are  without  her 
pale. 

Such  is  Puseyism.     It  claims  for  the 
church — that  is,  for  the  ministry — that 
is,  for  Episcopacy — that  is,  for  them- 
selves— the  exclusive  right  to  teach  and 
to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
administer  and  give  efficacy  to  his  holy 
ordinances,  whether  of  the  sacraments 
or  of  public  prayer  and  preaching.      It 
claims  to  be  believed  on  its  own  autho- 
rity, irrespective  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
by  virtue  of  what  is  called  tradition,  of 
equal  surety  and  necessity  with  the  writ- 
ten Word.    It  claims  to  be  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, as   well   as  interpreter,  of  the 
Word  ;  to  give  it  or  withhold  it ;  to  dis- 
tribute at  discretion   its  promises   and 
threats ;  to  absolve  or  to  condemn  •,    to 
kill  or  to  make  alive.   By  what  is  called 
apostolical  succession,  it  teaches  that  the 
onlay  of  a  bishop's  hand,  however  hard 
sometimes  to  trace  who  laid  the  hand  on 
him,  entails  on  the  priesthood  the  regene- 
rating and   sanctifying  powers   of   the 
Holy    Spirit  of   God — the  intercessory 
and  sacrificial  powers  of  the  blessed  Son 
of  God,  only  through  them  transmitted, 
and  no  otherwise  to  be  received  or  en- 
joyed.    It  denies  all  efficacy  of  Jesus' 
blood,  for  the  propitiation  of  sins,  after 
baptism  or  without  it;  and  all  renewing 
of  the   Holy  Spirit  separate  from   it; 
and  makes  both  unnecessary  by  commit- 
ting to  the  church  the  salvation  of  her 
sons.      It  attributes  to   the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Lord's  table  the  attributes 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
makes  them,  instead  of  him,  the  object 
of  faith  and  trust:   yet  only  available 
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as  administered  by  themselves.  We 
cannot,  in  the  limits  of  a  review, 
enter  into  proofs  or  particulars.  We 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
before  us,  and  many  others  designed  to 
show  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
Oxford  scheme  of  divinity;  while  we 
warn  them  most  anxiously  against  its 
insidious  character. 

Such  is  Puseyism.  Are  we  afraid  of 
it?  If  it  were  indeed  what  is  called 
"Puseyism" — if  it  were  the  religion  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Newman,  and  Professor 
Keeble,  we  should  not  be  afraid.  It 
would  do,  as  other  sects  have  done,  dis- 
turb and  distress  us  for  a  season;  seduce 
a  number ;  and  die  a  natural  death. 
But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  that  religion  by 
which  the  primitive  churches  were  laid 
in  ruins ;  under  which  the  truth  of  God 
lay  for  ages  buried  ;  which  mastered 
both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  prevailed  to  rule  the  world,  spiritu- 
ally, intellectually,  and  politically.  It 
is  the  world's  religion ;  the  religion  of 
fallen  humanity ;  to  which  it  returns  as 
to  its  own,  and  upon  which  it  falls  back 
whenever  the  hold  is  relaxed  upon  the 
revealed  word,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
witlidrawn.  We  should  be  less  afraid  if 
there  were  no  Puseyism  but  what  is 
called  so — no  effect  from  the  leaven  be- 
yond its  acknowledged  boundary.  If 
we  could  draw  a  sanatory  line  around 
them,  tliat  nobody  might  pass  without 
knowing  it  or  intending  it,  we  should  be 
less  afraid.  But  it  is  not  so,  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  how  far  the 
leaven  has  worked  beyond  its  own 
hiding-place,  and  how  much  the  tone  of 
professing  Christians  generally  has  been 
affected  by  it.  We  perceive  it  in  the 
language ;  we  are  beginning  to  perceive 
it  in  the  habits  of  numbers  who  make 
no  avowed  change  in  their  profession. 
One  might  almost  as  well  attempt  to 
detect  the  febrile  miasma,  that,  dispers- 
ing itself  through  the  atmosphere,  taints 
the  breath,  and  enfeebles  the  limbs,  and 
heats  the  brain,  and  consumes  the  vital- 
ity, as  to  describe  exactly  what  we  mean ; 
what  we  perceive  and  feel  around  us. 
But  when  we  hear  those  who  used  to 
know  no  name  of  desire  but  that  of  a 
"child  of  God,"  now  preferring  to  call 
themselves  "sons  of  the  church" — 
when  we  find  men,  ministers,  who  would 
sometimes  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
called  so,  and  would  still  be  ashamed  to 
be  what  the  word  used  to  mean,  con- 
tending   for    the    appellation    of  high 


churchmen — when  we  see  the  doors 
closed,  where,  resting  amid  their  daily 
cares  and  toils,  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  the  contrite  and 
broken-hearted,  were  used  to  hear,  on 
the  week-day  evening,  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  life  and  truth,  their  only 
refreshment,  perhaps,  between  Sunday 
and  Sunday,  to  be  opened  on  festival 
and  saints'  days,  for  the  cold  reading  of 
a  form  of  prayer  at  noon,  when  such 
persons  could  not  go  if  they  would,  and 
would  not  if  they  could,  and  would  de- 
rive no  consolation  from  it  if  they  did  : 
when  we  see  fathers  of  families  who 
would  sometime  have  left  house  and 
lands,  and  home  and  friends,  to  secure 
for  their  children  and  servants  the  bene- 
fit of  a  gospel  ministry,  now  wilfully 
deprive  them  of  it,  and  take  them  by 
preference  to  sit  Sunday  by  Sunday 
where  they  cannot,  where  they  know  and 
feel  they  cannot,  derive  the  smallest  be- 
nefit from  what  they  hear ;  when  we 
see  mothers  who  used  to  wait,  in  the 
anxious  use  of  means,  with  careful, 
prayerful  hope,  for  the  development,  in 
her  children,  of  some  change  of  heart, 
by  which  the  work  of  the  Spirit  might 
be  known,  and  tanght  them  so  to  wait, 
and  so  to  pray  and  seek,  now  resting  in 
the  assurance,  and  communicating  it  to 
her  children,  that  they  were  regenerate 
and  born  again  in  baptism,  and  are, 
whatever  they  may  seem,  the  children  of 
God  and  heirs  of  eternal  life :  when  we 
see  the  feet  still,  the  voice  silent,  the 
hand  closed,  that  once  rested  not,  day 
and  night,  to  seek  the  lost,  and  bring 
back  souls  to  Christ,  because  the  busi- 
ness is  not  ours  ;  the  care  of  salvation 
belongs  to  the  church  ;  we  are  not  to  in- 
trude on  the  work  of  the  ministry:  and 
when  much  of  this  is  seen  and  heard 
among  persons  who  deprecate  the  Ox- 
ford party,  and,  though  half  disposed  to 
hide  their  colours  for  shame,  do  still 
maintain  their  evangelical  views,  and 
hold  fast  their  faith  in  Christ,  we  do 
confess  we  are  afraid.  If  the  tide  sets 
in  upon  a  dangerous  shore,  what  does 
the  skilful  seaman  do  to  save  his  vessel 
from  the  breakers  ?  He  keeps  her  head 
out;  he  adapts  his  sails  for  the  least 
breeze  that  bears  the  opposite  way  ;  he 
casts  anchor,  if  he  can,  in  the  mid-sea, 
to  let  the  current  pass  him.  Our  helms- 
men are  frightened,  and  let  the  bark  go 
round ;  our  people  are  bewildered  and 
crowding  to  the  side ;  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  near  the  fatal  shore ;   and  if 
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a  powerful  voice  be  not  up-raised  to 
give  us  warning,  we  shall  presently  have 
to  struggle  each  one  in  the  water  for  our 
own  safety:  the  evangelical  party  within 
the  church  will  be  viTCcked,  and  scattered, 
and  cast  out.  Will  they  be  all  the  suf- 
ferers ?  There  is  an  eye  omnipotent 
that  will  not  sleep,  while  Peter  is  sink- 
ing in  the  water,  a  hand  will  be  out- 
stretched to  take  the  believer  in.  But 
who  knows  that  the  vessel  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  pieces,  and  all  that  remain 
with  it  be  lost  ? 


2'he  universal  tendency  to  Association  in 
Mankind  analyzed  and  illustrated  with 
practical  and  historical  notices  oj'  the 
Bonds  of  Society.  By  John  Dindop, 
Esg.y  author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Drinking  Usages  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  Houlston  and  Stonenum, 
London,     \2mo.pp.227. 

The  subject  to  which  this  volume  is  de- 
voted is  doubtless  one  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  present  day;  a  day  in 
which  the  moral  power  of  union  is  so 
generally  perceived,  that  it  is  resorted  to 
for  the  promotion  of  designs  of  every 
kind,  in  which  plurality  of  agents  can  be 
made  available,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good.  The  strength  of  union  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  varied  forms :  at  one 
time  bearing  the  sign  of  gloomy  and 
portentous  evil ;  at  another,  rich  in  the 
benign  and  radiant  omens  of  wisdom 
and  of  peace. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  enquiry  of  deep 
and  vital  importance  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  world,  on  what  principles 
and  for  what  purposes  should  unions  of 
men  be  formed,  so  as  most  effectually  to 
bless  the  human  race;  by  conferring 
benefits  upon  them,  and  by  removing 
and  destroying  all  sources  of  injury  and 
sorrow  :  and  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  this  volume,  we  should 
naturally  inquire  which  of  the  principles 
of  association  natural  to  man,  are  suita- 
ble for  adoption,  and  which  for  rejection. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  how  far  the  book  itself  will  assist 
them  to  determine  these  points,  we  will 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  of  its 
contents.  It  commences  by  alluding  to 
the  primary  association  of  ideas  of  con- 
tiguous objects  in  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server; and  then  to  those  associations  of 
men,  which  are  the  result  of  similar 
ideas  and  purposes,  and  of  course  not 


dependent  on  locality  for  their  existence. 
These  latter  are  then  divided  into  natu- 
ral and  artificial.  It  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  a  great  variety  of  instances  of 
association  amongst  both  mankind  and 
the  lower  animals,  in  its  influences  on 
families,  trades,  and  nations,  arising 
from  language,  and  national  and  profes- 
sional peculiarities,  localities  and  opin- 
ions. All  these,  so  far  as  the  author  has 
described  them,  may,  we  think,  be  in- 
cluded in  two  denominations,  viz.— 
instinct  and  sympathy.  The  exceptions 
he  points  out  do  not,  we  think,  at  all 
interfere  with  the  justness  of  our  classi- 
fication. Indeed,  we  know  of  no  na- 
tural elements  of  association  which  are 
not  embraced  within  the  full  meaning  of 
those  two  words.  The  author  then  al- 
ludes to  various  forms  and  elements  of 
artificial  association,  including  political 
governments,  political  designs,  corpora- 
tions, caste,  military,  feudal,  and  re- 
creative pursuits,  and  mobs.  These,  of 
course,  are  for  secular  purposes.  He 
then  passes  to  the  consideration  of  reli- 
gious associations,  including  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  sects,  friars,  Jesuits, 
priesthood,  and  knighthood.  He  then 
alludes  to  the  benevolent,  friendly,  and 
religious  societies ;  what  he  terms  a  7ieg- 
ative  association;  literary  and  scientific; 
public  meetings;  freemasonry  clubs; 
and  drinking  usages.  These  are  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  dissociation,  and  a  con- 
cluding chapter  of  general  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  summary,  that 
the  author  has  a  copious  list  of  illustra- 
tions ;  but  the  purport  or  excellency  of 
them,  excepting  as  a  written  and  formal 
statement  of  facts  which  were  almost 
universally  known,  we  were  unable  to 
gather,  until  we  had  read  the  volume 
three-quarters  through,  when  we  find  the 
following  paragraph. 

"  Yvom  all  this  it  is  evident  that  combi- 
nation, association,  joint  exertion,  is  what, 
in  the  course  of  human  circumstances,  is 
becoming  the  paramount  power.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  such  as  our  present  inves- 
tigation, to  detect  its  nature  and  to  adjust 
its  operations,  may  be  accounted  useful." 
—p.  174.. 

In  order  to  promote  that  end,  the 
volume  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  re- 
flecting and  philosophic  mind  as  a  com- 
pendium of  facts  affording  abundant 
materials  for  practical  inferences;  and 
containing  many  subjects  for  caution, 
both  to  political  and  religious  associa- 
tions. We  wish  the  author  had  carried 
put  his  design  more  fully,  as  he  has  given 
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but  very  few  practical  remarks  and  they 
are  so  very  vague  and  indefinite,  that  they 
are  of  less  value  than  we  expected  to  find 
them.     Knowing  something  of  the  high 
character  for  practical  power  which  the 
author  maintains,  we  regret  that  in  but 
very  few  instances  he  has,  whilst  describ- 
ing the  mighty  power  of  associations,  and 
the  wonders  they  have  wrought,  distin- 
guished the  good  from  the  bad ;    or  in 
scarcely  any,  traced  them  to   their  true 
sources — the  indulgence  of  some  particu- 
lar feeling  or  opinion,  whether  praise- 
worthy or  not  so  ;  so  that  we  think  the 
volume  deficient  in  its  practical  morality; 
especially    in    some   parts   relating    to 
trades'  unions  and  combinations.      In 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  principle 
of  association,  which  binds  men  together 
in  a  nation  under  peaceable  laws,  and 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  equitable,   he 
ought  to  have  shewn  that  combinations 
to  alter  those  laws  for  the   selfish   pur- 
poses of  any  particular  party  must  pro- 
ceed on  a  principle  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  commonwealth,   and  must 
therefore  be   injurious,  and  unjust,  and, 
in  the  end,  be  productive  of  misery  and 
disappointment    to    its   abettors.      We 
also  observe  that  he  is  sometimes  led  to 
wander  from  his  immediate  subject  by 
the  strong  feelings  which  he  is  known  to 
possess  on  one  particular  topic  as   will 
be  seen  at  page  88;    where  he  raises  a 
question   as   to   the   expediency    of    a 
particular  commercial   law,  and  in   the 
whole  of  his  remarks  on  "  negative   as- 
sociation:" these  words,  our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  may  be  better 
expressed  in  English  by  the  words  ''  Ab- 
stinence Societies."     Whilst  alluding  to 
this,  we  notice  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
author  as  to  the  benefits  of  these  socie- 
ties, with   which,   however,  we  do  not 
quarrel;  but  we  much  regret  his  disre- 
gard of  moral  science,  and  those  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  moral  action,  which 
alone  can  render  it  of  value  in  the  eyes 
cither    of    divine    or   human    wisdom. 
Alluding  to  intemperance,  he  says,  "  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  centuries  of  educa- 
tion  and    enli'ghtenment,  to  achieve   a 
great    ameliorating    purpose,   it   seems 
attainable    by    hiegative  association'   in 
ten  or  twenty  years."      His  confidence 
in  association  is  indeed  great   when  he 
places  it  in  the  stead  of   morality  and 
religion  ;  but  can  he  anticipate  that  it 
should  be  either  universal  or  permanent 
unless    it   proceeds   from   some  Source 
more  powerful  than  this  negative  asso- 


ciation? must  it  not  be  from  the  positive 
association  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  law  of  God ;  and  if  so,  it  must 
be  through  "education  and  enlighten- 
ment," though  perhaps  it  may  not  re- 
quire centuries  for  its  fulfilment?  and 
does  not  the  author's  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  associations,  and  especially  of 
the  Christian  church,  supply  him  with 
some  illustrations  in  point? 

The  associations  treated  of  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  this  volume  are  no  doubt  na- 
tural to  man — his  inclinations  for  society 
and  friendship,  and  the  pleasures  afforded 
by  his  observation  of  the  world  around 
him,  will  naturally  produce  them.  But 
as  many  of  them  are  evil  and  dangerous, 
and  arise  from  sympathies  ill-controlled 
or  left  at  the  guidance  of  a  depraved 
heart,  we  naturally  ask.  Can  they  be 
prevented  or  modified  so  as  to  be  exclu- 
sively useful  ?  or  is  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation so  strong,  that  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  hold  it  in  check  and  keep  it 
with  a  rein. 

By  the   laws  of  the  mind,  what  is 
generally  termed  the  association  of  ideas 
may   be  strictly  applied   to  the  moral 
feelings ;    and  sound  moral   principles, 
particularly  if  enlightened   by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  results,  vyould  go  far 
to    restrain    this    tendency   to  associate 
within  its  proper  limits.     Where  good 
education  in  early  youth  has  taught  the 
mind  to  combine  its  ideas  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  its  moral  sympathies  will  be- 
come more  active  in  proportion,  and  so 
present  the  most  vivid  reasons  for  care 
and  selection  in  forming  its  associations. 
We  see,  therefore,  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  this  education.      Our  author, 
though    in   several   parts  he  alludes  to 
education  and  knowledge,  has  certainly 
not  done  justice  to  their  claims  as  pre- 
ventive of  joining  bad  associates.      He 
admits  the  usefulness  of  suspicion  aris- 
ing from  a  knowledge  of  dishonesty  and 
crime.      If   he   will   extend   the   same 
principle  he  will  find  it  equally  applica- 
ble to   all  the  moral   considerations  in- 
volved in  associations;  for  of  course  the 
purer  the  sympathies  from  which  asso- 
ciations spring,  the  more  select  will  be 
the  sphere  chosen  for  their  display  and 
gratification.    Mental  and  scientific  pur- 
suits   will    take   a  place  and   probably 
surround  with  honor  and  good  repute 
those   who,    with    lower    aims,    would 
have  been   at   the   tavern  and   the  fair. 
Contentment     and     loyalty    supersede 
complaint  and  combination,  and  domes- 
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tic  happiness  and  virtue  become  the 
substitutes  for  the  pursuit  of  dangerous 
solitudes  and  deeds  of  blood. 

The  principles  of  political  associations 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
publication;  but  we  are  glad  that  the 
author's  review  of  the  whole  subject  of 
associations  fully  establishes  the  views 
we  have  long  taken  of  the  principles 
and  advantages  of  union  in  mental  and 
religious  efforts ;  indeed,  the  whole  vo- 
lume presents  such  a  picture  of  the  suc- 
cessive triumphs  of  union,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  equally  wonderful  results  of 
the  individual  labours  of  extraordinary 
men,  such  as  Luther,  and  Howard,  and 
Wilberforce,  and,  we  may  add,  Lancas- 
ter, we  could  not  believe  how  much  one 
man  has  been  enabled  to  do.  But  the 
noble  works  of  these  single  men  were 
performed  by  them,  because  they  could 
not  obtain  assistance.  The  sympathies 
and  education  of  the  world  were  behind 
and  opposed  to  them.  But  the  ultimate 
and  universal  extension  of  their  plans 
can  only  be  ensured,  and  is  only  to  be 
expected,  as  the  reward  of  association  and 
union. 

In  order  to  render  such  unions,  whe- 
ther for  mental  or  religious  purposes, 
successful,  there  are  several  requisites. 
The  object  must  be  definite.  The  asso- 
ciates must  be  unanimous.  The  impulse 
must  be  strong.  The  motive  should  be 
one.  The  means  must  be  well  under- 
stood. The  sentiments  imparted  must 
be  true,  and  the  obligations  to  persevere 
must  be  solemn  and  binding.  A  con- 
federation so  formed  and  supported,  has 
the  principal  elements  of  strength.  And 
the  Christian  religion  lays  before  the 
church  and  all  of  its  members  the  ma- 
terials for  such  an  union  ;  of  which,  if 
the  church  avail  herself,  she  will  secure 
a  speedy  triumph.  Our  author  con- 
cludes his  book  with  a  paragraph  on  this 
subject :  he  says — ■ 

"  Unity  of  mind,  association  of  heart 
from  a  similar  auspicious  faith  and  feeling 
of  the  essentials  of  pure  religion,  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  transcends  all  price.  And  love  to 
Christian  brethren,  love  to  our  neighbour, 
and  all  mankind,  are  elements  flowing  from 
the  divine  supplies  of  the  Messiah  himself, 
and  worthy  of  tlie  most  earnest  acceptation 
by  individuals  and  nations  throughout  all 
ages. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  to 
thoughtful,  but  not  to  careless  readers. 
There  is  some  confusion  of  ideas  in  it, 
which  require  care,  in  order  to  read  it 
with  profit ;  and  some  parts  which  re- 


quire caution,  lest,  following  the  author 
with  too  much  zeal,  the  reader  is  be- 
trayed into  false  and  hasty  conclusions, 
and  to  a  disregard  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious distinctions.  K. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Madagascar,  with  details 
of  the  Escape  of  the  six  Christian 
Refygees,  now  in  England,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Freeman  and  D.  Johns,  12mo, 
pp.  298.    J.  Snoiv,  London,  1840. 

Mr.  Ellis's  '*  History  of  Madagascar," 
must    have    prepared    the    friends    of 
missions  for  the  reception  of  this  volume, 
which  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  by 
two  gentlemen,  who,  having  themselves 
served  in  the  missionary  work  in  Mada- 
gascar, were  the  most  competent  to  lay 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that  ill- 
starred  island  before  the  religious  public. 
It  details,  with  sufficient  minuteness,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Christianity   in 
that  country  ;  the  fierce  persecution  which 
has  sprung  up  since  the  death  of  Radama, 
and  the  unmerited  sufferings  to  which 
Christ's  little  flock  have  been  subjected 
by  the  barbarian  rulers  of  the  island.  To 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  missionary  labors,  this  work 
supplies   a    body    of    acceptable    infor- 
mation.    We  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  perusal  of  this  affecting 
narrative,  especially  the    latter  portion, 
which    describes    the  constancy   of  the 
native  Christians,  several  of  whom  have 
chosen  to  lay  down    their  lives    rather 
than  forfeit  their  interest  in  a  crucified 
Saviour.     This  work  forms  quite  a  new 
feature  in  the  history  of  modern  missions. 
The  annexed  reflection,  the  result  of  a 
careful   review   of  the  whole  narrative, 
strikes  us  as  being  exceedingly  just. 

"  Wherever  genuine  religion  prevails, 
persecution  in  some  form  arises,  and  the 
heralds  of  the  cross  must  everywhere 
stand  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  God 
administers  strength  to  his  suffering 
people  equal  to  their  exigency.  Not  an 
instance  of  apostacy  from  the  faith,  on 
account  of  the  terrors  of  martyrdom,  has 
yet  obscured  the  honor  of  the  little  band 
of  believers  in  Madagascar.  The  love' 
of  some  has  waxed  cold.  Mere  nominal 
professors  have  seceded  from  tlie  ranks. 
Seductive  pleasures  have  perverted 
others  ;  hut,  when  brought  to  the  final 
test,  no  one  has  yet  recanted,  nor  re- 
nounced the  Saviour's  name." 
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Mental  Culture — Hints  on  the  best  and 
shortest  Way  oj" Cultivating  the  Mind, 
bi/  the  Author  of  '^Remarks  on  the 
System  of  Late  Hours  of  Busijiess/' 
with  an  Introductory  Recommendation, 
bi/  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  A.M. 
of  Finsbury  Chapel,  12mo.  pp.  40. 
Ward,  London,  1840. 

"We  have  perused  this  little  pamphlet 
with  much  satisfaction.  It  sets  forth  in 
an  earnest  and  engaging  style,  the  ad- 
vantages of  moral  and  mental  culture  to 
the  youth  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits in  the  counting-houses  of  this  great 
city,  and  shows  how  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  their  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  the  talents  with 
which  God  has  endowed  them.  ''It  is 
full  (says  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
in  his  introductory  notice)  of  good  sound 
sense  and  excellent  practical  remarks, 
founded  on  careful  observation,  and  the 
result  of  considerable  experience.  It  is 
not  the  production  of  a  theorist,  but  of 
one  who  has  trod  the  way,  and  who 
has  profited  by  the  occurrences  he  has 
met  with  on  his  journey."  To  which 
we  may  add  that  a  vein  of  Christian 
piety  runs  throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance. These  kind  of  publications 
are  adapted  for  great  usefulness,  by  their 
tendency  to  awaken  a  desire,  and  beget 
a  taste,  for  study  in  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  thereby  withdrawing  them 
from  the  vain  and  frivolous  pursuit  of 
idle  and  sensual  enjoyments.  The  author 
of  this  little  treatise  (which  we  warmly 
recommend)  is  already  favorably  known 
by  a  small  essay  on  'Uhe  System  of  Late 
Hours  of  Business,"  published  a  short 
time  ago,  when  the  question  was  at- 
tracting public  notice,  and  which  we 
recollect  perusing  with  considerable 
interest.  Some  cautionary  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  political  knowledge,  are  so 
judicious,  that  we  cannot  withhold  them 
from  our  readers. 

Politics  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which 
it  is  advisable  you  should  attend  to  mod- 
erately and  cautiously.  Thousands,  in 
steering  their  course  through  life,  have 
foundered  in  this  dangerous  sea.  In  voy- 
aging on  it,  you  need  to  be  on  your  guard 
that  you  are  not  drawn  into  a  most  rapid 
vortex.  To  give  intelligent  consideration 
to  the  science  of  human  government,  is 
highly  commendable  and  really  important ; 
but  this  is  somewhat  different  from  giving 
attention  to  that  which  is  a  mere  substitute 
for  this  science,  viz.,  the  factious  politics  of 
parties.  In  the  present  day,  politics  is  only 
another  word  for  the  wrangling  and  bitter 


hostility  of  political  sects,  and  the  evil  ex- 
hibition of  party  feeling  ;  and  those  who  are 
only  happy  when  meddling  with  them,  are 
more  likely  to  acquire  a  facility  in  political 
abuse,  than  an  aptness  for  comprehending 
political  science.  We  do  not  say  that  you 
should  not  attend  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
political  world,  but  that  you  should  not 
attend  to  it  with  the  avidity  the  mass  of 
society  generally  do.  If  you  desire  to  study 
the  principles  of  civil  government,  and  to 
ascertain  what  form  of  it  is  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to 
a  nation  at  large,  you  must  not  merely  go 
to  the  journals  of  the  day,  but  to  the  writers 
on  "  political  economy,"  and  take  up  the 
subject  as  one  requiring  deep  thought  and 
patient  investigation.  Few  subjects  do  the 
generality  of  individuals  think  themselves 
more  capable  of  discussing  than  those  of 
a  political  nature,  although  their  previous 
qualifications  for  it  are  often  exceedingly 
inefficient.  An  attention  to  the  political 
movements  of  the  present  day,  without  duly 
fortifying  the  mind  against  their  seductive 
and  all-absorbing  influence,  is  likely  to  im- 
pede, if  not  entirely  to  prevent,  intellectual 
progression.  There  is  naturally  in  us  more 
or  less,  at  least  in  young  persons,  of  a  love 
of  novelty,  change,  and  what  is  exciting. 
The  result  of  an  election,  an  expression  in 
a  parliamentary  debate,  the  discharge  of  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  even  a  squabble 
among  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  will 
become  a  topic  of  conversation  for  a  week 
or  a  month,  in  the  mansion  as  well  as  in 
the  cot.  To  talk  on  such  subjects  is  easy 
work  ;  and  because  it  is  so,  too  many  like  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  being  t/iouo-/if  intelligent. 
But  they  cannot  succeed  in  sensible  com- 
pany. The  proofs  of  a  well-cultured  mind 
lie  beyond  the  capability  of  descanting  on 
the  news  of  the  day.  The  most  ungifted 
minds,  the  meanest  intellects,  are  proficient 
at  this. 


Baptism;  the  Lnport  of  (Bocif'fi^aj,  by 
the  Rev.  Fdivard  Beecher,  of  America , 
^vo.  John  Gladding,  20,  City  Road, 
London. 

Here  we  have  forty-four  pages  about 
the  meaning  of  one  word.  We  must, 
however,  do  President  Beecher  the 
justice  to  state  that  he  has  handled  his 
subject  in  an  intelligent  and  even  mas- 
terly way,  and  without  pledging  our- 
selves either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  we 
cordially  recommend  this  able  piece  of 
criticism  to  the  serious  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  everlasting  controversy 
about  baptism. 
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rniNCIPLES    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    PLAN  OF 
NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

Religious  exclusiveness  in  the  instruction, 
joined  with  exemption  from  responsibility 
in  the  instructors,  are  precisely  the  features 
in  any  system  of  education  which  ought 
most  to  exclude  it  from  support  out  of  the 
public  revenues.  Any  plan  which  deserves 
the  name  of  state  education  can  proceed 
only  upon  the  ground  of  an  entire  absence 
of  these  two  most  unjust  and  obnoxious 
characteristics.  The  government  of  a  coun- 
try, where  all  forms  of  religion  are  freely 
professed  by  law,  can  support  no  system 
which  does  not  give  education  with  equal 
and  unrestricted  freedom,  either  collectively 
or  separately,  to  all  parties ;  and  which 
does  not  own  its  responsibility  to  the  nation 
for  the  right  application  of  the  funds  which 
the  nation  may  contribute  to  its  support. 

Upon  these  plain  and  intelligible  princi- 
ples we  might  be  satisfied  to  let  the  ques- 
tion rest  with  the  judgment  of  dispassionata 
inquirers.  Unhappily,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  subject  has  been  so  complicated  and 
mystified  by  the  misrepresentations  of  party 
and  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  that 
it  requires  no  small  extent  of  argument  and 
exposition  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject. 

How  strangely  prone  men  are  on  this 
question  to  disregard  matters  of  fact ;  and 
in  no  particular  has  the  truth  of  this  been 
more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  asto- 
nishing ignorance  which  has  prevailed  as  to 
what  is  the  plan  which  government  has 
proposed,  or  ivhat  the  steps  it  has  actually 
taken  towards  national  education.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  the  plan  of  com- 
prehensive education  for  all  denominations 
together,  as  far  as  possible,  with  sepa- 
rate instruction  for  each,  has  never  been 
proposed  by  the  legislature  for  general 
adoption.  This  is,  however,  the  main  fea- 
ture which  distinguishes  the  plans  which 
have  been  adopted  with  such  beneficial 
effect,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  some  in- 
stances in  England  also. 

Such,  also,  was  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
position which  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  suggested  in  their  minute  of  the 
11th  of  April,  1839,  relative  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  normal  and  training 
school ;  a  decision  which  was  afterwards 
rescinded  by  the  minute  of  June  3rd,  and  a 
simple  resolution  substituted,  by  which  the 
sums  voted  by  parliament  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  equal  proportions  to  the  National 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  in  some  particular  cases  to 
other  schools, — always  reserving  the  right 


of  inspection,  for  which  purpose  certain  in- 
spectors have  been  since  appointed.  And 
from  the  instructions  to  those  inspectors, 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
January  4,  1840,  and  the  annexed  appen- 
dices, we  may  collect  more  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  broad  and  reasonable  princi- 
ples on  which  alone  the  government  can  or 
will  consent  to  give  support  to  any  educa- 
tional system  :  those  principles  are  clearly 
no  others  than  the  two  just  referred  to,  re- 
ligious education  for  all  jyersuasioris,  and  i^i- 
spection,  to  secure  the  right  application  of 
fluids  siipplied.  The  last  is  a  point  so 
manifestly  just  and  necessary  that  it  will 
not  need  a  word  of  observation,  further  than 
to  point  out  how  expressly  and  studiously 
it  is  guarded  against  any  practical  abuse, 
by  the  positive  regulation  "  that  the  inspec- 
tors will  not  interfere  with  the  religious  in- 
struction, or  discipline,  or  management,  of 
the  school." 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  comprehensive  state  education,  we 
may  just  remark,  that  while,  as  yet,  public 
misapprehension  prevents  the  adoption  of 
any  more  precise  scheme,  even  for  training 
teachers  and  supplying  a  model  for  the  de- 
tails of  educational  machinery,  the  tempo- 
rary measure  adopted  is  entirely  conforma- 
ble to  this  principle.  It  steadily  upholds 
the  free  support  of  education  among  all 
sects  alike,  always  based  on  religion.  This 
great  end  is  not  indeed  attained  by  means 
so  comprehensive  or  so  efficient  as  might  be 
desired ;  still  it  is  secured  to  the  full  extent 
which  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  party 
for  the  present  renders  practicable. 

Under  the  regulations  just  referred  to, 
the  government  grants  are  exclusively  li- 
mited either  to  the  schools  of  the  National 
Society,  or  of  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety ;  except  in  some  extraordinary  cases, 
where,  from  pressing  circumstances,  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  include  schools  not  belon- 
ging to  either  of  the  above  classes.  But 
these  special  cases  are  positively  limited  by 
the  restriction  that  the  Scriptures  are  daily 
read  in  such  schools  ;  and,  though  contem- 
plating the  possible  occurrence  of  special 
cases  in  which  the  rule  may  be  waived,  yet 
they  will  give  a  preference  to  schools  as- 
similated to  those  of  the  above-named  so- 
cieties, and  to  those  in  which,  while  the 
daily  reading  of  the  scriptures  is  provided 
for,  yet  no  compulsion  is  used  with  regard 
to  catechisms  or  forms  of  worship. 

Now  in  all  this,  viewed  as  the  best  co^- 
promise  which  can  he  made  under  present 
circumstances  with  the  opponents  of  better 
and  more  comprehensive  schemes,  there  is 
certainly  every  requisite  secured  for  uphold- 
ing the  broad  principles  of  state  education. 
The  right  of  inspection,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  enforced 
when  the  state  funds  are  to  be  appropriated. 
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The  pre-eminence  of  the  Established 
Church  is  abundantly  recognised,  since 
grants  are  offered  to  lier  schools,  however 
exclusive,  without  the  slightest  interference, 
but  of  course  subject  to  due  inspection. 

The  comprehensive  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  are,  in  general, 
exclusively  to  be  assisted,  instead  of  those 
of  particular  sects  of  dissenters;  on  the  very 
reasonable  grounds  that  their  principle  is 
comprehensive^  and  that  to  these  schools 
very  few,  if  any,  denominations  object, — 
that  in  them  common  religious  instruction 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  is  given,  while 
the  means  of  separate  teaching  are  afforded, 
or  at  least  an  admirable  preparation  for 
such  teaching  supplied. 

Further,  for  the  few  who  may  object  even 
to  these  schools,  or  who  in  some  very 
special  cases  may  present  claims  which  ap- 
pear irresistible,  aid  is  granted,  yet  still 
with  a  regard  to  due  religious  instruction 
and  the  rights  of  conscience- 

But  all  this,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  but 
temporary :  that  it  may  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  the  only  scheme  capable  of 
adoption  is  probable,  unless  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  mind  should  be  more 
rapid  than  we  can,  under  all  circumstances, 
venture  to  hope. —  Rev.  Baden  PoiveU's 
Pamphlet  on  "State  Education." 


A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESS. 

Mn.  Editor, — The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  delivered  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  17th,  to  the  children  of 
Lion-street  Sunday  School,  Walworth,  by 
Frederick  Packard,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  It  being 
customary  for  the  minister  to  take  his  turn 
with  the  teachers  in  addressing  the  chil- 
dren, it  happened  to  be  his  turn  that  after 
noon.  The  subject  was  "  The  Lord  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth.  IMan  looketh  at  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  up- 
on the  heart.''  When  he  had  concluded, 
Mr.  Packard  ascended  the  platform. 

He  commenced  by  saying  he  was  not 
going  to  keep  them  a  long  time  by  preach- 
ing a  long  sermon  to  them  ;  but  he  wished 
to  say  that  which  they  would  remember  as 
long  as  they  lived.  1  recollect  (he  said) 
when  1  was  a  boy  a  gentleman  said  to  me, 
well,  my  man,  what  do  you  intend  to  be? 
"Oh,  sir,  I  s!)ould  like  to  be  a  minis- 
ter, if  I  should  be  good  enough."  "  What ! 
(says  the  gentleman^  is  it  not  of  im- 
portance that  you  should  be  good  enough 
even  if  you  should* not  be  a  minister?" 
Now  I  shall  recollect  this  as  long  as  I  live. 
And,  by  the  by,  before  I  forget  it,  I  no- 
ticed two  or  three  boys  who  were  very  in- 
attentive during  the  time  your  minister  was 
addressing  you.     Now,  in  American  theic 
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is  a  school  that  I  have  charge  of,  consisting 
of  about  150  boys  of  the  worst  description. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  swear, 
and  steal,  and  do  everything  that  is  bad> 
yet  these  boys  are  as  attentive  in  school  as 
any  one  could  wish  to  see  them,  though  I 
keep  them  sometimes  upwards  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  a  time.  What  has  your 
minister  been  talking  to  you  about?  (An- 
swer, That  God  looks  at  the  heart.)  Well, 
when  God  looks  at  the  heart  what  does  he 
see?  (Answer,  Our  thoughts.)  Suppose  I 
had  a  piece  of  glass  the  size  of  this  book 
(holding  up  a  hymn  book)  and  suppose  I 
were  to  make  an  opening  in  one  of  your 
bodies,  just  in  front  of  your  heart,  and 
were  to  set  this  piece  of  glass  in  it,  what 
should  I  see  if  I  were  to  look  in  ?  (Our 
hearts.)  Well,  but  I  could  not  see  your 
thoughts?  (No.)  Well,  but  you  say  God 
can  see  your  thoughts  ?  (Answer,  God 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth.)  Can  you  tell  me 
what  your  thoughts  are?  (Answer,  The 
mind.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  light  is, 
and  what  colour  it  is  ?  (Answer,  White.) 
Ah,  is  it  white  ?  How  do  you  know  that  ? 
The  walls  are  white,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  colour  light  is.  You  can  only  see 
the  effects  of  it.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
wind?  Can  you  see  my  words?  (No.) 
No  more  can  you  see  one  another's  thoughts. 
Oh,  if  I  could  see  the  thoughts  of  Wil- 
liam, or  John,  or  Mary  !  What  a  sight 
should  I  behold  !  How  they  would  shrink 
from  the  exposure.  What  frightful  thoughts 
of  envy,  and  pride,  and  almost  everything 
that  is  wicked,  should  1  see.  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  boy  or  girl  who  could 
S'^y>  you  may  look  at  mine.  Sir.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  but  few.  If  I  were  to 
tell  such  to  hold  up  their  hands,  what  a 
few  there  would  be  who  would  dare  to  hold 
them  up.  Well,  if  you  could  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  me,  who  am  only  a  man,  how 
could  you  bear  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  God? 
God  who  searcheth  the  heart.  God  who 
can  see  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
from  whom  you  cannot  hide  anything,  and 
to  whom  you  will  have  to  give  an  account 
of  every  sinful  thought,  at  the  great  day. 
And  if  you  are  not  forgiven  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  if  you  have  not  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  what  a  fearful  state  you  will 
be  in.  You  all  know  that  there  is  no  re- 
pentance in  the  grave.  Where  the  tree 
falleth  there  it  lieth.  Well,  let  every  boy 
put  this  question  to  himself,  and  not  be  sa- 
tisfied till  it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Am  I  forgiven  ?  Am.  I  forgiven  7  Think 
of  it  seriously,  children  ;  bear  it  in  mind 
this  night,  and  do  not  dare  to  close  your 
eyes  till  you  have  solemnly  put  this  ques- 
tion. Oh,  I  wish  I  could  so  say  it  that  it 
iTiight  ring  and  tingle  in  your  ears  as  long 
as  you  all  live.  Am  1  forgiven"?  Perhaps 
you  may  hear,  in  two  or  three  months,  that 
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he  who  now  speaks  to  you  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  and  if  you  should,  remember 
what  I  now  tell  you.  Continually  put  this 
question  to  yourselves,  Am  I  forgiven? 
Pray  to  God  continually  that  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
has  done  and  suffered,  you  may  be  par- 
doned, your  sins  blotted  out,  and  that  you 
may  be  made  meet  for  eternal  happiness 
and  glory. 

T.  C. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE    SUNDAY     SCHOOL 
FESTIVAL. 

On  Whit  Tuesday,  June  9,  the  24th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Sunday 
School  Union  was  held.  Thirty-four  schools 
sent  3,289  children,  and  497  teachers,  who 
met  in  three  large  chapels  in  the  after- 
noon, and  were  addressed  by  several  minis- 
ters  and  friends. 

Clean  and  orderly  in  their  attire  and 
deportment,  they  presented  a  spectacle  on 
which  the  eye  delighted  to  look,  that  filled 
the  mind  with  hallowed  feelings,  and  the 
soul  with  gracious  hope.  We  have  not  had 
a  festival  for  the  last  fourteen  years  that 
has  left  a  more  pleasing  feeling. 

Four  miles  from  our  town  is  our  limit  of 
invitation  to  the   children's  meeting.     On 
the  day  before  it  took  place,  the  children 
of  a  large  schooV,  nearly  six  miles  from  us, 
sent  a  deputation  to  our  secretaries,  earnestly 
requesting  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
altend  ;  and  backed  as  it  was  by   a  most 
powerful  reason,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
Their  argument  was,  that  the  laces  were  to 
be   held   in  their  village  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  they  were  anxious  to    be    allowed  to 
come  info  Newcastle,   in  order  to   escape, 
from  the  temptations  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed.     In  the  evening,  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  St. 
James's  chapel,   Jos.  Lamb,  Esq.    in  the 
chair.     The    report   read   by    Mr.    1).   H. 
Wilson,  stated   that   the  Union  embraced 
all  of  six  denominations  and  a  few  of  the 
Wesleyan  schools,  in  all  102  schools,  con- 
taining 9,9l!0  children  and  1,725  teachers  ; 
being   an    increase   of  nine   schools,    900 
children,  and  75  teachers  since  last  year. 
The  sum  of  £16.  2s.  4d.  had  been  remitted 
to  the  Baptist  Irish  and  Irish  Evangelical 
Society  in  equal  proportions,  to  aid  them  in 
advancing  scriptural  education  in  Ireland. 
This   was   raised    by  the  children   of  fifty 
schools,  being  one  penny  each  from  each 
child. 

One  of  our  committee  had  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  supply  the  great  want  of 
libraries  in  this  district.  lie  had  raised  the 
sum  of  £117.  during  the  year,  by  lecturing 
on  Astronomy,  and  the  Rites  and  Worship  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  school  rooms  and  chapels. 
This  money  he  had  devoted  to  establishing 
Sunday   school    libraries,    and    had    thus 


founded  four  libraries,  and  materially  en- 
larged twenty-four  others,  in  all,  adding 
870  volumes  to  this  cause.  The  report  also 
noticed  with  gratitude  the  amazing  low 
price  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  called 
upon  all  the  schools  not  to  rest  satisfied  till 
every  child  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Word 
ofGod. 

The  meeting  was  ably  addressed  by  the 
Revs.  D.  Adam,  Wm.  Campbell,  A.  Jack, 
J.  Forsyth,  G.  Sample,  A.  Reed,  and  G. 
Bell ;  and  Messrs.H.  Angus,  JamesWilson, 
R.  H.  Haggie,  and  J.  F.  Grant.  The  tone 
of  the  meeting  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  respectable  congregation  that  attended. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Union  was  held 
at  Chenies,  on  Wednesday,  June  3rd.  The 
Rev.  W.  Spencer,  of   Holloway,   preached 
to  the  teachers  and   friends  of  the  schools 
connected  with  the  Union,  in  the  morning, 
at  the  Baptist  chapel.     A  tent  was  erected 
on  the  lawn  before  the  chapel,  in   which 
the  company  dined  and  drank  tea.     At  two 
o'clock  the  public  meeting  assembled,  at 
which  the  report  was  read,  and  the   usual 
business  transacted .    Mr.  Spencer  presided, 
and  the  various  resolutions  were  moved  and 
seconded    by    Rev.  Messrs.  Berg,  Payne, 
Hull,  Bartlett,  Newlyn,  Burton,  Haydon, 
and   Hughes,  Mr.   West,  secretary  to  the 
society,    and   Mv.    W.   H.    Watson,    who 
attended  as  the  representative  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  of  London.     The  Meeting 
was   very    numerous,   and    much    interest 
appeared  to  be  taken  in  its  proceedings.     A 
general  desire  was  expressed  that  the  Union 
might  be   rendered   more  efficient,    and  a 
resolution    was   adopted    urging   the  com- 
mittee to   carry  out  a  systematic    plan  of 
visitation  among  the  schools.     One  of  the 
ministers  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
was  formerly  a  scholar  in  New  Court  Sunday 
school,  under  the   superintendance  of  Mr. 
Lloyd.      He    requested    JMr,    Watson    to 
convey  to  his  former  teacher  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  the  instruction  he  received  while 
under  his    care.     In  the  evening  a  sermon 
was   preached  to  the   teachers  and  friends 
of  the  united  schools,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Burton,  of  Amersham,  who  was  formerly  a 
missionary  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  who 
had  stated  at  the  public    meeting   in   tiie 
afternoon  that  he  was   much   encouraged, 
and  assisted  in   his    Sunday   school  labors 
in  those  islands  by   the   books  granted  him 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union. 


POrULAU    IGNORANCE. 

Referring  to  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dien  destitute  of  any  instruction,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Lambeth  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School    Union    observes, — *•  Within    the 
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circle  of  influence   surrounding  Lambeth 
School,  what  hundreds  might  be  gathered 
equally  debased  by  sin — equally  steeped  in 
misery,   and   equally  needing  the  blessed 
aids  of  religion  !    and  at   Broadwall,    and 
Walworth,  and  Vauxhall,  what   hundreds 
more  !  and  we  might  go  on  enumerating  by 
name,  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  where  sin 
and  misery  hold  their  court — where  Satan 
reigns  unmolested— where  the  atmosphere 
has  become  putrid  wiih  crime  !    where  de- 
cency, chastity,  and  virtue  cannot  breathe  ! 
and  obscenity,  drunkenness,   and   vice,  in 
all  their  disgusting  forms,  revel,  riot,  and 
triumph  !  where  neither  bibles  nor  prayer 
books  are  to  be  found  !  where  the  sabbath 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  week-day  by 
its   more   malignant,    deliberate,   and  con- 
densed transgression  !     Reversing  the  line 
of  the  pious  Dr.  Watts,  it  is  "  the  xcont  of 
all  the  seven."     Where  both  the   tables  of 
the  law  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  broken  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the 
parents,  and  what  marvel  that  the  children 
trample  them  under  foot  ?     Where  heaven 
and  hell,  and  the  sacred  name  of  the  Triune 
God,  are  only  used  to  round  their   periods 
of  blasphemy   or  emphasize    their   oaths  ! 
here  are  to  be  found  swarming  multitudes 
of  youth  of  both  sexes,  being  thus  educated 
for  perdition  !  their  horn  book,  infidelity — 
their  grammar,  sedition— and  their  arith- 
metic, theft ! " 


Duty  of  the  Middle  Classes. 
Our  great  commercial  cities  and  manu- 
facturing   towns    contain    middle    classes 
whose  wealth,  enterprize,   and  intelligence 
have  no  successful  rivals  in   Europe  ;  they 
have  made  this  country  the  mart  of  the 
whole  earth  ;   they  have  covered   the  sea 
with  their  ships,  exploring  every  inlet,  es- 
tuary or  river  which  affords  them  a  chance 
of  successful  trade.      They  have  colonized 
almost  every  accessible  region,  and  from 
all  these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  nightly 
and  daily  toil  of    our  working  classes  in 
mines,  in  manufactories,  and  workshops,  in 
every  form  of  hardy  and  continued  exertion 
on  tlie  sea  and  on  the  shore,  wealth  has 
been  derived,  which  has  supported  England 
in  unexampled  struggles  ;  yet  between   the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  poorer  classes  there  is   little  or 
no  alliance,  excepting  tliat  of   mutual  in- 
terest.    But  the  critical  events  of  this  very 
hour  are  full  of  warning,  that  tlie  ignorance, 
nay  tlie  barbarism,  of  large  portions  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  can  no  longer  be  neg- 
lected, if  we  are  not  prepared  to  substitute 
a  military  tyranny  or  anarchy  for  the  moral 
subjection  which   has    hitherto    been    tlie 
only  safeguard  of  England.     The  manu. 
facturers     and      merchants     of    England 
must  know  what  interest  they  have  in  the 


civilization  of  the  working  population,  and 
ere  this  we  trust  they  are  conscious  not 
merely  how  deep  is  their  stake  in  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  advancement  of 
the  labouring  class,  but  how  deep  is  their 
responsibility  to  employ  for  this  end  the 
vast  resources  at  their  command.— Jferenf 
Measures  for  Promoting  Education. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

We  copy  the  following  passage  from  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  read  at  the  general 
meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2Cth 
of  May  last. 

The  opportunity  of  speedy  communication 
with  Europe,  afforded  by  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic,  has  induced  the 
board  to  depute  the  secretary  who  has 
charge  of  the  publication  department  (Mr. 
Packard)  to  visit  the  capitals  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  the  view  of  de- 
riving the  advantage  that  may  be  naturally 
expected  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  greater  advancement  in  the  arts, 
and  from  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
made  for  the  general  improvement  and 
economy  of  our  publications,  and  for  their 
more  extensive  introduction  abroad. 

"In  taking  this  step,  we  also  anticipated 
no  small  benefit  from  establishing  a  more 
direct  and  intimate  intercourse  with  in- 
stitutions of  a  kindred  character,  and  from 
consulting,  with  reference  to  those  plans 
for  the  (liflTusion  of  religious  truth  and  edu- 
cation, in  which  we  have  a  mutual  interest 
as  fellow  Christians.  Mr.  Packard  having 
only  reached  England  early  in  April  last, 
we  can  present  no  definite  report  of  the 
progress  of  his  mission;  but  have  already 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  most  favorable 
results  will  attend  this  measure.'' 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr. 
Packard's  visit  to  this  country  has  produced 
a  very  favorable  impression.  "  In  his 
letters  home  (says  the  Sunday  School 
Journal,  published  at  Philadelphia)  Mr. 
Packard  speaks  with  interest  of  his  visit  to 
Northampton,"  and  the  notice  which  ap- 
peared in  our  magazine  for  May,  is  inserted 
at  length  in  that  Journal  for  June  3.  I'he 
following  extract  from  his  letters  is  in- 
teresting:— 

"  I  stood  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  pulpit— oc- 
cupied Col.  Gardiner's  pew — visited  the 
dwellings  and  gardens  ofCowper,  atOlney 
and  Weston  Underwood — was  in  the  study 
and  pulpit  of  John  Newton  and  Thomas 
Scctt.  To-day  (in  London)  I  have  wor- 
shipped in  the  church  where  John  Howe 
preached.  I  have  also  seen  the  table  around 
which  Matthew  Henry  assembled  his  cate- 
chumens." 
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ORIGINAL  HYMN,    SUNG  AT    THE    ANNUAL     MKKTING 

OF    THE    CHILDREN    IN    NEWCASTLE    AND    THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,   CONNECTED    WITH    THE 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

ON   WHIT-TUESDAY,  JUNE    9,   18-10. 

Sicilian  Mariners. 
Hark  !  tlie  Heavens  above  are  ringing 

With  llie  praises  of  the  Lamb — 
Thousand,  thousand  saints  are  singing 

Glory  to  the  great  I  am  ! 
See  !  the  earth  herself  is  rising. 

From  her  load  of  guilt  and  crime ; 
Waking  from  an  age  of  sinning. 

Like  a  giant,  freshed  with  wine. 

List!  'Tis  saints  and  angels  joining — 

One  their  song  and  one  their  praise- 
Jesus,  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory, 
Jesus,  full  of  Truth  and  grace. 

Join  we  then  in  holy  Union — 

Join  this  countless  myriad  throng ; 

And  with  voice  in  sweet  communion, 
Raise  to  Heaven  the  joyous  song. 

For  our  Teachers — for  the  Bible — 
Books  of  books, — so  freely  given; 

Praise  to  Him,  who  died  to  save  us. 
Praise  on  earth  and  praise  in  heaven. 

Newcastle  oh  Tyue.  D.  H.  W. 


SUNDAY     SCHOOL      HYMNS     SUNG    AT     THE  TWENTY 

FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    TOWN 

AND    NEIGHBOURHOOD    OF    KI NGSTON -UPON- 

HULL,    JUNK  TWELTH,    1840. 

Written  for  the  Occasion. 

HYMN  L  Tune,  Justification. 

Sung  hy  the  Children  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Service. 

Spared  to  another  year,  O  Lord! 
Once  more  witliin  this  holy  place. 
We  come  to  tell  thy  praise  abroad. 
To  hear  thy  word,  to  seek  thy  grace. 

Oh !  may  a  sense  that  thou  art  nigh 
Our  youthful  hearts  with  awe  inspire ; 
Check  the  vain  thought,  the  wandering  eye, 
And  banish  every  wrong  desire. 

And  whilst  with  mingled  love  and  fear 
We  in  thy  service  bear  our  part, 
Give  us,  good  Lord,  the  hearing  ear- 
Give  us  the  understanding  heart. 

Give  us,  through  Jesu's  dying  love. 
To  feel  our  countless  sins  forgiven, 
So  shall  thine  earthly  temple  prove 
In  very  deed  '*  the  gate  of  heaven." 


HYMN  IL 


Tune,  Irish. 


Sung  by  the  Teachers  after  the  Second  Lesson. 
"  Lovest  tliou  me  1 — Feed  my  Lambs."' 

And  does  the  Saviour  ask  no  more 

In  token  of  our  love. 
Than  these  his  little  ones  to  feed. 

With  wisdom  from  above. 

Oh  where  is  now  the  martyr's  Hame? 

Where  the  oppressor's  rod  ? 
No  fiery  torch  is  lit  for  those. 

Who  boldly  own  their  God. 


While  others  fly  from  home  and  friends, 
The  heathen's  soul  to  save. 

Content  'mid  distant  climes  to  find 
A  stranger's  lonoly  grave ; 

Shall  we,  who  calm  and  safe  beneath 
Our  vine  and  fig-tree  dwell. 

Refuse  to  teach  these  youthful  souls 
To  shun  the  ways  of  hell  ? 

No,  Saviour,  no, — thy  love  we  own. 

Thy  blessing  we  implore, 
Accept  our  feeble  sacrifice. 

And  make  us  love  thee  more. 


HYMN  III. 


Tune,  Magdalen, 


Sung  by  the  Children  before  the  Servian. 

Once  more,  O  Lord,  a  youthful  band 
Within  these  sacred  walls  we  meet, 
To  bless  thy  kind  protecting  hand. 
And  humbly  worship  at  thy  feet. 

Since  last  our  yearly  vows  were  paid 
To  thee,  our  Father  and  our  God, 
How  many  children  have  been  laid 
Beneath  the  cold  and  silent  sod. 

Those  who  obeyed  their  Saviour's  voice, 
And  loved,  when  here,  his  earthly  fold. 
With  heavenly  angels  now  rejoice. 
And  strike  with  them  their  harps  of  gold. 

But,  oh !  the  dreadful  thought  that  some 
Must  never  reach  that  happy  shore. 
But  feel  the  wretched  sinner's  doom, 
And  pains  of  hell  for  evermore. 

Oh  Jesus,  save  us  from  such  woe ! 
Wash  all  our  guilty  sins  away. 
That  we  may  serve  thee  here  below. 
And  reign  with  thee  in  endless  day. 


HYMN  IV. 


Tune,  Calvary. 


Stmg  by  the  Children  after  the  Sermon. 

Lord,  with  grateful  hearts  before  thee. 

We  thy  little  children  meet. 
For  thy  goodness  to  adore  thee. 

And  thy  praises  to  repeat. 
Saviour,  hear  us  ! 
Hear  us  from  thy  mercy  seat! 

For  thy  bounteous  gifts  we  praise  thee. 
Life,  and  peace,  and  friends,  and  home, 

Yet  a  nobler  song  we'll  raise  thee. 
For  thou  didst  from  glory  come ; 

And  didst  freely 

Suffer  in  the  sinner's  room. 

Wherefore,  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven. 

We  thy  little  Hock  would  be, 
Thou,  for  us,  thy  blood  hast  given. 

We  would  give  ourselves  to  thee. 
And  for  refuge. 
To  the  Rock  of  Ages  flee. 

Then,  if  thou  shouldst  early  call  us 
From  the  home  wc  fondly  love, 

Gloomy  doubts  shall  not  appal  us, 
Thou  wilt  every  fear  remove, 

And  wilt  guide  us 

To  a  better  home  above. 

There  in  louder  strains  before  thee 
All  thy  wondorous  love  to  sing. 

Praising  thee,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
Till  the  vaulted  heavens  shall  ring 

Hallelujah  I 

To  our  Saviour,  God  and  King ! 
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PRACTICAL    REMARKS  ON 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  DUTIES. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  time 
the  Sunday  school  meets,  a  prayer  is 
offered,  humbly  imploring  the  divine 
blessing.  Let  me  then  commence  with 
a  few  observations,  as  to  the  subjects, 
character,  and  composition  of  the  open- 
ing prayer : — 

The  "  Opening  Prayer  J' 

The  subjects  of  it  should  be  almost 
exclusively,  such  as  children  and  young 
persons,  can  sympathize  with.  It  ought 
prominently  to  embrace  the  children 
present,  any  restored  to  health  after 
dangerous  sickness,  any  who  have  lost 
a  relative  by  death,  any  who  may  have 
received  striking  deliverances  from  im- 
pending danger — that  the  children  may 
be  attentive,  devout,  obedient  to  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  ministers — may 
be  kept  from  improper  conduct  in  the 
school,  and  particularly  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  ought  also  to  allude  to  absent 
children— first,  for  \h.e  culpa  bit/  absent, 
as  most  needing  prayer — the  necessarily 
absent,  as  debarred  from  a  pleasure  and 
privilege — those  absent  from  affliction, 
that  the  affliction  may  be  sanctified,  and 
removed.  It  should,  we  conceive,  em- 
brace all  Sunday  schools  in  our  own  and 
foreign  lands.  The  teachers  of  course 
ought  to  be  specially  referred  to,  and 
the  minister  whom  they  hear.  Any 
recent  striking  events  in  providence 
calculated  to  impress  a  child's  mind, 
might  be  advantageously  alluded  to. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  as 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  general  prayer 
which  is  sometimes  offered  by  men 
whose    piety,     devotedness,    and   zeal, 
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demand  our  unfeigned  respect.  Their 
very  piety  leads  them  to  think,  that  they 
ought  to  embody  m  one  prayer,  almost 
every  conceivable  topic  of  supplication, 
and  that  it  were  irreverent  to  omit  any, 
forgetting,  for  the  moment,  that  children 
are  their  co-supplicants. 

The  time  occupied  in  prayer  should 
be  short.  Supplication  is  a  mental  at- 
titude, which  children  cannot  lor.g 
sustain.  It  is  a  question,  whether  two 
prayers  of  five  minutes  each,  be  not  far 
preferable  to  one  prayer  of  ten.  We 
must  remember  the  nature  of  these  little 
things.  The  very  change  of  posture  to 
them  is  not  destitute  of  interest.  It 
were  a  healthy  employment  to  study  the 
best  modes  of  prayer  with  children  ; 
"  to  watch  unto  prayer"  on  their  behalf 
— such  a  study  will  bring  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  incipient  moment  of 
weariness  is  the  last  of  devotion. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  quaint, 
homely  good  sense  of  a  Wesleyan  class 
leader,  who  was  once  superintending  a 
prayer  meeting.  Before  lie  commenced 
the  service,  he  said  to  those  about  to 
engage,  "Now,  my  friends,  short  and 
lively." 

Let  the  sentences  of  the  opening  prayer 
be  short  and  pointed— the  connexion 
easy  and  natural— the  manner  solemn, 
earnest  and  affectionate.  In  your  feel- 
ingsandexpressions,  be  as  much  the  child 
as  is  consistent  with  the  £;ood  sense  which 
Christianity  inspires.  Let  them  at  times 
see  and  feel  that  we  do  not  forget  our 
childhood,  in  its  ignorance,  its  follies,  or 
its  convictions  This  will  instantly 
kindle  their  sympathies.  Let  the  lan- 
guage be  simple  ;  avoid  fine  words,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  long  words,  as  well 
as   long   sentences.     Let  our    fine  old 
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Saxon  language  be  your  vocabulary — 
all  the  language  of  the  heart  is  found 
there,  and  it  is  the  heart  we  want  to 
reach.  In  oral  expression,  as  well  as  in 
music  and  architecture,  "  simplicity  is 
true  beauty."  The  mind  of  a  child 
recoils  from  the  laboriously  constructed 
sentence,  the  involved  allusion,  or  the 
complicated  parenthesis.  If  it  be  asked, 
"  how  can  we  acquire  such  a  mode  of 
prayer?  we  would  reply — write  out  a 
Jew  prayers  at  your  leisure — review  them 
over  and  over  again,  correct  what  on 
consideration  seems  redundant,  and  sup- 
ply what  you  deem  deficient.  Writing 
out  twenty  or  thirty  such  prayers,  from 
time  to  time,  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
yourselves,  as  an  intellectual  exercise  of 
piety,  to  an  extent  which  you  cannot  at 
present  appreciate.  It  will  lead  you  to 
avoid  a  sameness  of  expression — to  con- 
dense your  language  and  arrange  your 
ideas — drill  your  mental  powers — it  will 
give  a  point  and  bearing  to  your  suppli- 
cations, and  facilitate,  enlarge,  and 
simplify  your  powers  of  utterance. 
Frequent  writing  is  the  best  preparative 
for  correct  speaking. 

Morning  Address  and  Exercises, 
A  short  address  in  the  morning,  is 
much  to  be  desired.  We  are  sometimes 
met  here  with  the  objection,  that  there 
is  not  the  requisite  talent  among  the 
teachers.  Is  not  the  idolatry  of  talent, 
the  bane  of  the  church,  in  the  present 
day?  I  was  much  struck — I  shall 
never  forget — a  remark  made,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  highly  respected — I  mean 
the  late  Mr,  Fisher,  of  Dorchester. 
We  were  discussing  the  qualifications  of 
different  ministers,  and  of  one  it  was 
observed,  that  his  talents  were  by  no 
means  of  a  superior  order.  "Talents, 
Sir?''  said  Mr.  Fisher,  "it  does  not 
require  superior  talents  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  sinners."  This  expression 
struck  me  the  more  forcibly,  as  coming 
from  a  gentleman  professing  Unitarian 
sentiments. 

Take  a  narrative  portion  of  scripture 
— make  a  running  commentary  on  it; 
the  commentary  being  furnished,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  answers  of  the 
children.  Make  them  parties  to  the 
address — press  home  their  own  replies 
upon  their  consciences — endeavour  to 
make  them  feel  what  they  themselves 
have- admitted  to  be  true.  Those  who 
have  heard  that  prince  of  missionary 


advocates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knill,  address 
young  persons  at  a  Sunday  or  day 
school,  will  in  a  moment  understand 
the  mingled  catechetical,  hortatory, 
aflfectionate,  and  explanatory  mode  of 
address  to  which  we  refer.  But  if  no 
one  can  be  found  equal  to  this  duty, 
I  rejoice  there  are  not  wanting  publi- 
cations to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  the 
deficiency.  But  you  will  pardon  the 
remark,  that  while  children  will  listen 
to  an  extemporaneous  address  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  interest;  he 
must  be  a  very  animated  reader,  with 
a  very  animating  subject,  who  can  keep 
up  their  attention  to  a  printed  docu- 
ment, for  so  long  a  time.  It  lacks  just 
this  attraction,  this  one  point  of  sym- 
pathy to  children.  "  It  is  not  you  who 
are  speaking  to  us,  but  somebody  else, 
we  don't  know  who."  It  wants  the, 
'■^fiom  the  heart  to  the  heart." 

Let  us  tax  all  our  powers  of  holy 
ingenuity  to  make  the  Sunday  school 
"a  dehght"  to  these  little  ones.  Let  us 
do  all  in  our  power  to  induce  them 
spontaneously  to  utter  from  the  heart, 
"  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
Let  it  not  be  our  faults,  if  they  are  guilty 
of  hypocrisy,  when  they  sing, 

"  I  have  been  there,  and  still  will  go, 
"  'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below  ; 
"  Not  all  my  pleasure,  nor  my  play, 
"  Shall  tempt  me  to  forget  this  day." 

It  is  not  enough,  that  our  manner, 
our  conversation,  our  language,  should 
not  be  ^is-agreeable,  gloomy,  repulsive, 
cold  ;  the  benevolence  of  heaven  should 
irradiate  our  faces,  the  softness  of  love 
should  modulate  our  accents,  and  the 
kindness  of  Christianity  mould  our 
manners.  Many  of  these  little  ones  all 
the  week  live  in  a  circle  where  coarse- 
ness, vulgarity,  strife,  selfishness,  perhaps 
oaths  and  blasphemy,  taint  the  loaded 
moral  atmosphere.  Oh,  let  us  try  to 
make  i\\Qm  feel — palpably  feel  the  dif- 
ference— so  palpably,  as  that  they  shall 
understand  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  the 
meaning  of  the  language,  as  soon  as  they 
hear  it, 

"  Where  joy  like  morning  dew  distils, 
"  And  all  the  air  is  love." 

I  feel  persuaded  that  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  acme  of  practical  wisdom 
in  our  working  detail,  with  reference  to 
apportioning  and  employing  our  time  in 
Sabbath  schools.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  our  scholars  are  engaged 
nearly  one  hour  and  a  half,  twice  a  day — 
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almost  the  average  length  of  the  services 
whicii  constitute  our  public  worship. 
Let  us  glance  rapidly  at  the  routine  of 
each  of  those  Services  :  praise  is  offered 
three  times — prayer  twice — a  portion  of 
scripture  is  read — and  a  sermon  or 
exhortation  delivered.  Observe  the  va- 
riety ! — that  is  the  point  to  which  we 
would  direct  your  attention— the  variety/ 
deemed  desirable  for  matured  intellect. 

In  contra-distinction  to  this,  mark  the 
routine  of  many  Sunday  schools.  The 
opening  prayer  and  singing  may, 
perhaps,  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour  : 
allowing  them  ten  minutes  for  taking 
their  places  in  the  Meeting-house,  we 
have  upwards  of  an  hour  (twice  a  day, 
be  it  remembered)  to  be  employed, 
without  even  change  of  posture,  or,  we 
had  almost  said,  of  employment.  We 
hear  them  read,  repeat  their  catechism, 
and  perhaps  a  hymn.  Often  have  we 
seen  the  restless  little  things,  more  par- 
ticularly the  younger  classes,  looking 
"  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  when  will 
it  be  over?"  Sometimes,  naturally 
enough,  their  teachers  evincing  similar 
indications. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  scholars  as 
an  average  of  nine  or  ten  years,  is  not 
*'  this  dead  pull"  of  sixty-five  minutes  a 
heavier  strain  upon  their  faculties  than 
wisdom  would  dictate  ?  Is  it  not  too 
monotonous,  too  unbroken,  too  unre- 
lieved ?  Would  not  a  little  variety  in 
their  employment  impart  animation,  im- 
provement, and  enjoyment  to  the  child- 
ren, and  materially  relieve  the  teacher? 
You  will,  perhaps,  ask,  how  can  this  be 
done  ? 

W^e  reply  by — 

Frequent  Si7iging. 

By  singing  thrice  every  time  the 
school  assembles,  instead  of  once.  Sing 
at  the  commencement,  in  the  middle, 
and  again  at  the  close.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  manner  of  singing.  As 
a  general  principle,  the  manner  ought  to 
express  gratitude,  prahe,  and  joy.  The 
tunes,  for  the  most  part,  should  be  of  a 
spirit-stirring  character,  the  "  Venite 
Exultetnus^'  strain.  The  heavy,  drawl- 
ing, inanimate  style,  "  like  a  wounded 
snake  dragging  its  slow  length  along," 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  The 
movement  should  be  smart,  lively,  clear, 
and  determinate.  This  will  require 
some  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
both  to  keep  up  the  key  and  the  Jtime. 
But  they  preserve  both  best,  when  the 
s2 


time  is  cheerful  and  spirited.  Keep 
them  alive,  keep  them  "  up  to  it."  See 
that  every  child  sings,  or  attempts  to 
sing,  and  let  all  the  teachers  sing,  or  try 
to  sing,  too.  These  little  ones  have  a 
keen  eye  to  detect  the  closed  lip  of  their 
instructors.  Say  not  ^'  I  have  no  ear 
for  music."  Sing  as  well  as  you  can — 
try  to  "  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock 
of  our  salvation."  Ponder  the  exhor- 
tation— "  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord ."  The  aggregate  melody 
will  overbear  the  discord.  Try  to  make 
them  sing  as  if  they  felt  "  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord" — 
to  sing  loud,  to  elicit  their  powers — to 
make  them  feel  what  they  are  vocally 
capable  of;  it  is  easy  afterwards  to 
modulate,  regulate,  and  soften.  My 
young  friends,  Luther  proved  himself  no 
mean  judge  of  human  nature,  when  he 
said,  that  "  next  to  the  gospel,  music 
has  the  greatest  tendency  to  refine  the 
human  race."  Emotions  of  an  absorb- 
ing and  purifying  character  are  engen- 
dered, when  the  high  praises  of  our  God 
are  sung  in  a  lofty,  exulting,  elevated 
strain.  It  is  a  fine  exercise  for  all  the 
powers,  a  good  outlet  (we  had  almost 
said  safety  valve)  for  the  restless, 
redundant  energies  of  childhood.  The 
cheerful  little  things  will  do  something. 
Let  them  sing,  and  blessed  be  his  name, 

"  The  eternal  God  will  not  disdain 
"  To  hear  an  infant  sing." 

Selection  of  Hymns. 

Attention  also  should  be  paid  to  what 
ihey  sing.  Some  very  good  and  judi- 
cious men  have  made  some  very  inferior 
and  injudicious  hymns.  Leaving  Watts' 
Divine  Songs,  (which  need  no  commen- 
dation from  us)  we  would  suggest,  that 
in  learning  the  hymns  and  psalms  of 
Watts  and  other  authors,  piety  and 
good  taste  should  guide  the  selection. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  an  early 
acquaintance  with  good  devotional  poetry 
insensibly  refines  the  taste,  and  imparts 
a  rich  glow  to  the  mind  and  feelings. 

I  would  avoid 

"  My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll, 
"  Damnation  and  the  dead."  &c. 

And  such  verses  as 

"  And  sent  tlie  Lion  down  to  howl 
"  Where  hell  and  horror  reigns," 

We  would  sparingly  select  those  hymns 
based  upon  Solomon's  Song;  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  wise  to  omit  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  We 
would  decidedly  prefer,  that  they  should 
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store  their  minds  with  that  exquisite 
pastoral  the  23rd  psalm — the  noble 
19th— the  27th— the  51st— 84th— 92nd 
—103rd— 116th— 122nd— 139th,  &c. ; 
and  would  recommend  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  selection  wiih  reference  to 
Watts's  hymns,  but  we  much  question 
the  wisdom  or  taste  wliich  would 
prescribe  their  being  all  indiscriminately 
learned  by  children  inconsecutive  order. 
Passages  of  scripture  set  to  simple 
music,  afford  a  pleasing  variety.  Chants 
and  doxologies  also,  we  conceive,  may 
be  judiciously  introduced. 

Teaching. 

Where  the  children  attend  a  public 
school,  and  learn  to  read  every  day,  we 
would  not  advise  devoting  jmich,  if  any 
time,  to  reading,  merely  as  an  exercise. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  time,  or 
rather,  a  needless  drudgery  :  we  would 
rather  advise  you  to  read  to  them,  or, 
perhaps,  with  them;  and  by  telling  them 
Bible  stories,  endeavour  to  imprint  facts 
on  their  memories,  and  employ  your- 
selves in  imparting  religious  instruction 
and  asking  them  questions. 

In  teaching,  let  us  endeavour  to  call 
up  every  affectionate  principle  and  feel- 
ing of  our  natures.  Yes,  at  times 
unbosom  your  whole  souls  to  your  class, 
strive  not  to  repress  the  tear  of  im- 
passioned earnestness,  heed  not  the  sob 
that  impedes  your  utterance — let  them 
see  and  feel  that  i/ou  are  in  earnest  about 
their  souls,  \i  they  are  not. 

Keep  up  your  Numbers. 

Set  your  children  to  work  in  obtaining 
recruits,  as  from  time  to  time  your 
numbers  drop  off — tell  every  class  that 
you  shall  "  levy  a  tribute"  upon  them — 
that  tribute  being,  that  each  class  do, 
from  the  moral  high-ways  and  hedges, 
bring  some  poor  outcast  in  their  hands 
next  Sabbath.  Children  like  these  ap- 
])eals,  and  this  employment  makes  them 
feel  that  even  they  can  do  good. 

Be  scrupulously  honorable  with  refer- 
ence to  other  schools.  We  could  here 
allude  to  facts  which  prove  that  pious 
men,  in  their  zeal  for  "our  school," 
frequently  exhibit  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  conventional 
honor,  and  disregard  not  only  courtesy, 
but  even  propriety  itself.  How  can  we 
expect  that  the  poor,  ignorant,  and 
interested  will  behave  correctly  to  us, 
if  they  see  us,  in  our  zeal  for  "  our 
school,"  behaving  dishonorably  to  each 
other  ? 


We  would  advise,  that  the  total 
number  of  children  present,  should  be 
publicly  announced  in  the  school  every 
Sabbath — also  the  name  of  every  absen- 
tee, stating  (where  it  is  proper)  the  cause 
of  absence,  especially  if  it  be  sickness ; 
it  will  remind  the  teacher  of  his  duty. 
Also  the  name  ofevery  child  late  in  his  at- 
tendance. Publicity  lessens  the  number 
of  both  classes.  They  shrink  from  such 
unenviable  notoriety.  When  a  child  is 
first  admitted  into  the  school,  we  would 
urge  you  to  insist,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  parents  or  nearest  friends  being 
present,  and  by  exhortation,  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  security  or  pledge,  by  way 
of  promise,  for  the  constancy,  punctu- 
ality, application,  and  general  good 
behaviour,  on  the  partof  the  child  ;  also, 
that  the  child  shall  complete  his  instruc- 
tion with  you.  Obtain  also  the  promise 
of  co-operation ;  for  we  must  ask  the 
parents,  in  a  great  measure,  whether  the 
child  shall  improve.  The  omission  of 
some  such  step  as  this,  frequently 
verifies  the  old  adage,  "  Lightly  come, 
lightly  go." 

Absentees. 

Ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
school  has  assembled,  the  names  of  all 
the  absent  children ;  and  whether  you 
know  the  cause,  or  not,  immediately 
dispatch  three,  four,  or  five  messengers 
in  different  directions,  and  let  them  call 
on  their  parents  for  an  official  reason. 
You  often  thus  detect  a  deserter;  the 
parents  also  would  frequently  detain 
their  children  for  reasons  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  allege,  and  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  but  wholesome  inquisition, 
prefer  to  send  them  to  school. 

Religious  Knowledge. 

We  have  often  seen  children  (and  we 
might  add,  adults  too)  sadly  puzzled,  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  a  passage  of 
scripture,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
consecutive  order  in  which  the  sacred 
writings  are  placed.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  we  would  recommend  a  monthly 
repetition  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I 
would  speak  with  considerable  deference 
— the  Ten  Commandments.  Do  we 
bring  them  before  our  children  with  that 
prominency  and  frequency  which  their 
importance  demands?  While  we  ought 
to  avoid  "  vain  repetitions,"  are  we  not 
in  danger  of  running  into  the  contrary 
extreme  ?     I  could  almost  suggest  their 
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being  repeated  periodically  by  the  whole 
school,  (including  the  teachers)  in  uni- 
son ;  and  between  each  of  them  such  a 
passage  of  scripture  as  the  following: — 

"  O  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keep 
thy  Statutes.*'  "  Thou  hast  commanded 
us  to  keep  thy  precepts  diligently."  "  Open 
thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  Law."  "  Give  me 
understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law.'' 
*'  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word  ;  and  let  not 
any  iniquity  have  dominion  over  me."  &c. 

Duti/  of  the  Chiaxh  to  the  School, 

We  conceive  every  church  and  every 
individual  church  member  is  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  considerations,  to  re- 
gard himself  as  addressed  personaUyi  in 
reference  to  all  soul-deserted  children, 
"take  this  child  and  rear  it  up  for  me, 
and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  Every 
church  member  neglecting  this  interest- 
ing part  of  Christ's  flock,  would  do  well 
to  inscribe  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  large 
and  legible  characters,  theaffectmg  words 
— "  Feed  my  Lambs,"  and  affix  it  to 
the  walls  of  his  bed-chamber,  in  some 
conspicuous  place ;  reading  it  morning 
by  morning.  Could  he  long  neglect 
them  ? 

Oh  !  deem  it  not  enough  to  say  "  our 
teachers  are  really  a  very  deserving  body 
of  young  persons,  their  exertions  are 
highly  creditable  to  them,  very  praise- 
worthy; and  I  hope  they  will  be  blest?" 
brother  Christians,  we  ask  not; — want 
not  your  praises  :  we  need,  we  supplicate 
your  help  !  seated  by  your  comfortable 
fireside,  some  cold,  wet,  dismal  Sabbath 
afternoon,  lay  not  the  flattering  unction 
to  your  soul,  "  they  do  not  want  me, 
they  have  plenty  of  help,  there  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do.'  Did  ever  a  teacher, 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  tell  you 
"  there  was  nothing  for  you  to  do  ?" 
"Nothing  to  do?"  Go,  offer  your 
services  as  a  messenger — the  more 
opulent,  the  more  respectable,  the  better 
educated,  the  more  influential  you  are, 
the  better — it  will  tell  on  the  coarse  sons 
of  ignorance  and  poverty.  Our  cry  is 
(and  a  bitter  cry  it  is  at  times)  "  who  will 
go  for  us  ?"  let  your  reply  be,  "  here  am 
I,  send  me!"  "  Nothing  to  do  ?  " — go, 
visit  the  sick  child,  in  the  mean  abode 
of  poverty — pray  with  him — read  to  him 
— console  him — relieve  his  wants — listen 
to  his  tale  of  woe — sympathize  with  his 
sufferings — let  him  partake  of  the  bounty 
God  has  given  you — (forgive  our  plain- 
ness)—send  him  a  good  Sunday's  dinner 


— irradiate  his  narrow  chamber  with  the 
smiles,  the  language,  the  blessings  of 
benevolence ;  try  it  once,  and  you  will 
never  again  say,  "There  is  nothing  to 
do."  We  are  persuaded  that  many 
good  people  err,  in  regarding  the  Sabbath 
too  exclusively  as  a  "  day  of  rest" — 
ought  it  not  to  be  as  much  a  day  of  holy 
activity,  as  of  holy  enjoyment?  He 
best  honors  the  Sabbath,  who  does  most 
good  in  it — who,  not  neglecting  the 
house  of  God,  the  closet,  or  the  domestic 
altar,  causes  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy — who  visits  the  fatherless,  feeds 
the  hungry,  prays  for  and  with  the  sick 
and  afflicted — who  in  the  highest  and 
holiest  sense  makes  it  "  a  day  of  gladness 
and  rejoicing,  and  of  sending  portions 
one  to  another." 
"  Nothing  to  do  ?"— pardon  our  earnest- 
ness— turn  recruiting  offlcer,  and  by 
moral  suasion,  by  kindness,  and  impor- 
tunity, compel  the  little  wanderers  to 
come  in,  that  the  room  may  be  filled ; 
and  after  you  have  done  all,  you  will 
find  that  "  yet  there  is  room." 

"  Nothing  to  do?"  Where  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  teachers,  there  will  be 
necessarily  two  or  three  absent,  and  of 
course,  three,  or  four  vacant  classes. 
Can  you  not  take  one  ?  "  Nothing  to 
do  ?"  Go  and  offer  your  services,  and  if 
you  return  because  you  can  find  nothing 
to  do — but  no,  it  cannot  be,  for  if  your 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  you  will  find 
something  to  do. 

We  Sunday  school  teachers  feel  deeply 
on  this  point.  We  feel  deserted  just 
where  we  have  the  strongest  claim. 
That  the  worldling  should  say  to  us, 
when  soliciting  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
instruction  of  these  little  ones,  "  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  see  thou  to  that,"  is  awfully 
natural ;  but  from  the  Christian,  it  is 
awfully  unnatural.  When  all  the  re- 
sources of  piety,  and  of  sanctified  intel- 
lect, are  brought  into  active  operation, 
when  each  and  all  are  determined  to 
aid  and  co-operate  with  each  and  all, 
then  will  the  spirit  be  poured  out  from 
on  high — then  will  the  moral  de?ert 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose — yes, 
when  God's  own  people  are  all  alive 
and  active,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase— her 
practical  revenue  of  praise,  and  God, 
even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us. 
Warehanij  Dorset,  J.  B. 
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THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF 

RELIGIOUS  AND  GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  Frederick  A,  Packard^  Esg.f  (of 
Philadelphia,)  Secretary  of  the  A^ne- 
rican  Sunday  School  Union. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  have  thrown  together, 
in  the  form  of  two  or  three  letters,  the 
more  important  items  of  intelligence 
respecting  general  and  especially  re- 
ligious education  in  the  United  States, 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  spread 
before  several  assemblies  of  teachers  and 
friends  to  the  young,  during  my  visit  to 
your  hospitable  shores.  If  they  shall 
be  in  the  humblest  degree  the  means  of 
exciting  closer  attention  to  this  great 
subject,  (which  involves  all  that  is 
valuable  to  us  as  Britons  or  Americans, 
or  citizens  of  the  world,)  my  expecta- 
tions will  be  more  than  realized. 
Your's  very  truly, 
Fredk.  a.  Packard. 
London,  July  14,  1840, 

Letter  I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers^  Magazine, 

My  dear  Sir, — One  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  results  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  is  the  near 
approximation  of  the  only  two  indepen- 
dent nations  of  the  earth  who  speak  a 
common  language,  and  profess  a  com- 
mon faith.  We  may  regard  the  distance 
between  us  as  practically  reduced  from 
three  thousand  to  one  thousand  miles. 

This  virtual  change  in  our  local  po- 
sition must  necessarily  affect,  very  sensi- 
bly, not  only  the  relations  of  our  two 
countries  to  each  other,  but  also  our 
relations  to  those  countries  which  are 
connected  with,  or  dependent  on  either, 
or  both  of  us.  Our  proximity  can 
hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  which  exists  (and,  one  would 
suppose,  must  for  ever  exist)  between 
two  countries  so  situated.  It  must 
quicken  our  sympathies  as  business 
communities — as    Christian    men,    and 

?re-eminently,  as  Protestant  Christians, 
t  must  of  course,  greatly  enlarge  and 
multiply  our  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  extending  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
and  of  our  happy  institutions  throughout 
the  world. 


Looking  at  the  United  States  alone, 
such  is  the  position  we  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  whatever  * 
materially  affects  our  interests,  (and 
especially  our  moral  condition  avid  pros- 
pects,) must  affect,  more  or  less  sensibly, 
the  interests  of  other  nations.  These 
influences  may  not  be  so  obvious,  nor  so 
sensibly  felt  as  they  are  when  they  in- 
volve the  enterprizes  and  results  of 
commerce,  but  they  are  not  less  real,  or 
important.  A  nation  has  a  character  to 
sustain  as  well  as  an  individual,  and  its 
honour  and  interest  may  be  sacrificed  by 
disreputable  actions  or  associations.  A 
nation,  as  such,  may  rebuke  or  counte- 
nance evil,  and  may  give  the  influence 
of  its  example  for  or  against  truth  and 
right.  Not  a  week  passes  that  England 
does  not  give  a  pointed,  solemn,  national 
rebuke  to  France.  Why  is  Tuesday  no 
post-day  for  France  from  London? 
Because  "  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  our  God."  And  to 
the  enquiries  of  travellers  and  strangers, 
the  declaration  is  repeated  perhaps  a 
thousand  times  a  week — "  You  knoxo 
the  mails  do  not  leave  London  on  the 
Sabbath:' 

We  offer  real,  or  supposed  advantages 
to  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  vast  extent  of  our  unoccupied 
territory,  the  readiness  with  which  a 
livelihood  may  be  obtained  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  and  industry;  and  the 
freedom  of  our  religious  and  political 
institutions,  are  among  the  inducements 
that  turn  the  emigrant  towards  our 
shores.  As  the  facilities  of  intercourse 
multiply  and  become  cheaper,  (and  they 
soon  will,)  these  inducements  will  ac- 
quire additional  strength.  Hence  very 
close  personal  and  relative  ties  must  be 
continually  forming  and  extending  be- 
tween us  and  England,  and  with  the  1 
various  countries  of  Europe.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  the 
frequent  instances  in  which  I  have  been 
accosted  by  one  or  more  persons,  de- 
siring an  opportunity  to  enquire  after, 
or  send  messages  to  parents,  children, 
brethren,  or  friends  in  America.  And 
they  are  wise  to  seek  such  opportunities, 
for  they  can  surely  have  no  communica- 
tion with  their  friends  by  post,  unless 
they  understand  better  than  some  do 
where  they  have  gone.  One  letter  I 
have  in  my  possession,  directed  to 
Kanox  County  Joho,  instead  of  Knox 
County,  Ohio.  Such  errors  are  not, 
probably,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  will 
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account  for  the  frequent  failure  of  com- 
munication, which  is  sometimes  charged 
to  our  being  a  new  country — rather 
barbarously  educated,  and  not  under- 
standing very  well  how  to  manage  post- 
offices  ! 

In  some  of  our  western  settlements, 
families  are  often  found  from  three  or 
four  different  nations,  and  sometimes 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  globe.  The 
removal  of  one  family  to  the  new  world 
often  leads  to  the  removal  of  others; 
and  thus  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
swelled  from  year  to  year. 

I  need  not  advert  to  the  causes  which 
prevail,  and  are  likely  to  prevail  to  drive 
families  from  your  country,  and  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  to  America. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  that  our  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  is  a  great  basin,  made  to 
hold  whatever  other  nations  of  the  earth 
pollute  or  reject.  I  have  more  than 
once  pushed  the  governors  of  your 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  with  the  in- 
quiry, what  the  poor  creatures  under 
their  care  can  do  for  a  living,  when  they 
are  turned  adrift  without  character,  money, 
or  friends;  and  the  ready  reply  has  been, 
*'  They  must  emigrate  to  America !" 
However  undesirable  a  population  of 
this  kind  may  be,  we  cannot  plead  that 
we  have  no  room  for  them.  I  suppose 
we  could  take  all  the  population  of  your 
country  and  Europe,  say  250  millions  in 
all,  and  give  each  family  of  seven  per- 
sons a  snug  little  farm,  without  trespass- 
ing at  all  on  any  present  private  posses- 
sion. 

In  1839,  the  lands  in  the  United 
States  remaining  unsold,  were  not  less 
than  230,000,000  of  acres,  and  only 
about  80,000,000  of  this  vast  territory 
have  recently  begun  to  be  settled  by 
whites.  A  large  portion  of  this  land  is 
rich,  fertile,  and  well  watered,  and  offers 
every  inducement  to  the  industrious, 
temperate,  and  skilful  labourer  to  settle 
upon  it. 

A  common  division  of  the  United 
States  is  into  New-England,  or  North- 
ern, the  Middle,  the  Western,  and  the 
Southern  States;  in  all  twenty-six,  or 
just  double  the  number  we  counted 
when  we  began  business  for  ourselves, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Probably,  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  we  shall  reach  thirty. 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  country 
fills  up  is  scarcely  credible  to  strangers. 
Multitudes  of  people,  now  living,  re- 
member when  the  State  of  Ohio  was  Ihe 
western  limit  of  our  settled  country. 


All  beyond  was  comparatively  wild  and 
unexplored;  forests  and  prairies,  the 
boundless  range  of  savage  men  and 
ravenous  beasts.  I  can  remember  when 
the  present  beautiful  and  populous  town 
of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
that  State,  was  laid  out  "in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers.''  I  was  there  five  years 
since.  There  was  then  a  population  of 
forty  thousand,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  churches  and  chapels  for  their 
accommodation ;  ten  spacious  and  well 
built  brick  school  houses,  each  sixty- 
eight  feet  by  forty,  and  two  stories  high, 
filled  with  good  schools,  for  the  support 
of  which,  the  people  raised,  by  a  volun- 
tary tax,  not  less  than  £5,500.  They 
had  also  rival  colleges,  and  medical 
schools;  a  well  endowed  theological 
seminary,  and  banks,  (full  as  many  as 
were  good  for  them.)  The  wharfs  and 
quays  were  crowded  with  busy  thou- 
sands, and  lined  with  gigantic  steam 
boats;  the  market  places  were  full  of 
traffickers,  while  vast  warehouses  stood 
at  the  termination  of  the  long  canals 
that  wind  their  way  through  the  rich 
intervals  of  the  country  and  take  the 
produce  almost  from  the  husbandman's 
door.  Here  too,  is  society  refined, 
polished,  hospitable,  and  highly  elevated 
in  moral  and  religious  character;  and 
though  but  a  new-born  city,  it  is  known 
as  Cincinnati,  "  the  Queen  of  the  west." 

Ohio  is  now  nearly  the  central  State  of 
our  confederacy,  and  almost  one-half  of 
our  senate  are  elected  by  governments 
west  of  it;  each  State,  as  you  know, 
being  entitled  to  two  senators,  irrespec- 
tive of  size,  population,  taxes,  or  other 
difference  of  circumstances.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  this  branch  of  our  national 
government  as  they  affect  the  patronage 
of  the  executive  and  also  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  give  great  import- 
ance to  this  fact.  The  moment  a  new 
State  becomes  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, it  possesses  the  same  influence, 
numerically,  in  the  senatorial  branch  of 
our  general  government,  as  the  oldest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  populous  State  in 
the  Union." 

I  have  said  that  a  few  years  since 
Ohio  formed  our  border  State  on  the 
west.  Now,  a  line  drawn  along  the 
western  boundary  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas,  would  be  near  our  western 
limit  of  organised  States.  This,  you  per- 
ceive, is  a  vast  territory  for  a  boundary 
to  pass  over  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  yet 
we  are  only  about  midway  in  our  journey 
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from  the  ea>tern  to  the  western  limit  of 
the  country.  Between  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  there  lies 
a  comparatively  unoccupied  sp;ice,  near- 
ly equal,  in  superficial  extent,  to  all  the 
twenty-six  states  of  our  Union.  Within 
this  territory  we  find  the  sources  of  the 
Mis?ouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  which, 
thougfi  but  about  a  mile  apart  in  their 
origin  (so  that  a  traveller  may  drink  of 
the  springs  of  both  in  the  same  hour), 
traverse  in  their  aggregate  distance, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference, and  find  their  outlets  six  or  eight 
tfiousand  miles  apart. 

The  climate  of  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  remarkably 
temperate  and  salubrious.  The  Columbia 
river  is,  I  believe,  never  frozen,  and  the 
advantages  of  situation  seem  likely  to 
attract  thither  many  settlers.  The  passage 
over  the  mountains  into  tliis  inviting 
region  is  by  no  means  difficult,  even  with 
waggons  and  carriages,  and  the  time  will 
peradventure  come  when  the  distances 
will  be  almost  nullified  by  railroads,  and 
when  a  capacious  canal  will  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
rivers.  Hence  new  and  important  facili- 
ties of  communication  with  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia  may  be  anticipated, 
and  thus  our  two  countries  may  hold  in 
their  hands  one  mighty  chain  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man^  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  place  of  his 
going  down.  W  hat  manner  of  institu- 
tions ought  we  to  establish ;  what  founda- 
tions of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  noble 
enterprize  ought  we  to  lay ;  what  prin- 
ciples of  love  to  God  and  man  ought  we 
to  inculcate  upon  our  children,  and 
upon  our  children's  children,  if  they  are 
to  occupy  such  a  position,  and  to  be  the 
depositories  and  stewards  of  such  mighty 
intiuences. 

The  impressions  which  this  cursory 
survey  of  our  territory  may  well  make, 
will  not  be  weakened  by  looking  a  mo- 
ment at  our  frontier.  Of  this  we  have 
9.550  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  sea- 
coast,  and  one-third  we  hold  in  common 
with  you. 

Our  rivers  are  in  good  keeping 
within  the  extent  of  our  territory.  The 
Mississippi  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  breadth  of  waters  that  separates 
your  country  from  ours.  The  Missouri 
is  still  longer;  the  Columbia  is  1,500 
miles ;  and  even  the  beautiful  Ohio, 
which  IS  but  a  handmaid  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  1,400  miles  long. 


Our  commercial  importance,  too,  is 
worth  a  moment's  thought.  We  are  an 
agricultural  nation  Our  farmers,  for 
the  most  part,  own  the  land  they  culti- 
vate, and  they  are  the  substance  and 
strength  of  the  country.  Our  laws  of 
descent  and  distribution  effectually  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  large  estates  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  much  of  our  wealth 
completely  changes  hands  about  once 
in  every  three  or  four  generations. 
The  man  who  acquires  a  fortune  and 
educates  his  children  to  make  his 
fortune  their  dependence,  prepares  the 
way  for  them  to  become — first,  idle,  then 
vicious  or  wasteful,  and  then  poor.  Their 
children  must,  of  course,  toil  for  a  living 
or  starve,  and  in  their  industry  another 
like  succession  of  accumulation  and  de- 
cay may  commence.  Few  of  our  farmers 
have  land  enough  to  furnish  each  of  their 
boys  with  a  farm,  and  hence  all  but  one 
or  two  of  them  must  be  trained  to  me- 
chanical or  other  business.  Thus  the 
same  farm  is  often  found  in  a  family  for 
three  or  four  generations,  whilst  estates 
in  other  forms  are  generally  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  Our  agriculture  is  the 
spring  of  our  arts  and  commerce ; 
and  such  are  our  relations  with  you, 
arising  partly,  perhaps,  from  our  com- 
munity of  language,  origin,  and  interest, 
that,  while  you  annually  exchange  with 
your  near  neighbour  France,  £2,500,000, 
you  exchange  with  us  £24,000,000. 
There  may  be  a  falling  off  just  now  ; 
but  it  is  only  to  correct  abuses,  or  to 
reduce  a  great  bulk  of  moonshine  to  a 
little  matter  of  fact.  The  interruption 
cannot  be  permanent.  England  and 
the  United  States  violate  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  plain  indicates  of  provi- 
dence, if  they  deal  not  largely  and 
honestly,  and  liberally,  with  each  other. 

As  to  our  resources,  we  have  an 
equally  good  story  to  tell,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  ocular  demonstration 
of  its  truth.  To  advert  to  a  single  item, 
we  have  80,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
land,  which  is  sixteen  times  as  much  as 
the  coal  measures  of  all  Europe.  It  is 
believed  that  a  single  one  of  our  coal 
strata  runs  900  miles,  and  embraces,  by 
itself,  a  coal  region  equal  in  extent  to 
the  whole  surface  of  England  proper. 

In  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
containing  46,000  square  miles,  there  are 
10,000  acres  in  coal  and  iron,  while 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  have 
only  about  2,000  acres. 

If  we  come  to  population,  liowever, 
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the  tables  must  be  turned.  You  crowd 
together  within  yourcircumscribed  border 
ten  millions  of  people  more  than  are 
scattered  over  all  our  almost  bound- 
less territory,  and  your  national  increase 
is  estimated,  1  believe,  at  half  a  million 
a  year.  While,  therefore,  we  have 
230,000,000  of  acres  of  good  unoccupied 
land,  at  from  12  to  20  shillings  an  acre, 
and  the  recesses  of  your  cellar  windows 
in  London  are  let  to  Irish  lodgers,  at  six- 
pence per  week;*— surely  it  is  not  an  un- 
important matter  to  have  the  distance 
between  your  lodgers  of  this  class  and 
our  land  virtually  reduced  from  3,000 
to  1,000  miles! 

Your's  &c., 

(  To  he  continued.) 


A    LESSON    ON    THOUGHT. 

[The  first  chapter  in  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  adapted  for  a 
Sunday  School  Infants'  Class.] 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is,  not  to  tell 
the  children,  but  to  lead  them  to  think 
for  themselves,  that  inanimate  things 
possess  none  of  the  attributes  of  thought; 
and  to  do  this  without  even  mentioning 
the  word  thought.  To  make  the  chil- 
dren not  only  admit,  but  be  very  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  possessed  with  the 
idea,  that  lifeless  things  can  neither 
speak  nor  learn,  is  as  much  as  can  be, 
and  as  much  as  need  be  accomplished 
in  a  single  lesson. 

From  this  step,  well  and  firmly  taken, 
they  will  be  led  on  to  observe  the  higher 
scales  of  creation,  and  be  gradually 
taught  to  compare  their  own  selves  with 
each,  until  they  see  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  are  | 
made  vividly  conscious  of  an  immortal 
soul. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  to  teach  a 
child  too  much  at  a  time  is  to  overload 
the  vigour  of  its  mind.  We  do  not 
wish  to  produce  acquiescence,  but  a 
clear  comprehension. 

Teacher. — (Placing  various  objects 
before  the  children,  such  as  a  stone,  a 
pebble,  a  rose,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a 
piece  of  iron,  a  clock,  or  a  watch.) — 
"What  is  this?" 

Children. — A  stone— a  pebble. 
T. — Did   you   ever   see  one  like   it 
before  ? 

•  The  fact  has  been  stated,  on  unquestion- 
able authority,  in  a  lateniorning  paper,  that 
the  window  recesses  of  a  miserable  hovel 
in  London  have  actuallybeen  rented,  within 
a  month,  on  the  terms  here  stated,*while  the 
room  itself  was  occupied  by  a  poor  family  ! 


C. — O  yes.  Teacher,  a  great  many. 
T.— Where?  &c.,  &c. 
T. — Can    it  speak,   do   you   think? 
Shall  I  speak  to  it? 

C. — No ;  it  could  not  answer  you. 
T. — Could  not  any  stone  speak?  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  a  great  large  stone 
could  not  speak  ? 

C. — No  ;  not  any  stone. 
T. — Do  you  know  what  I  am   doing 
now  ?     I  am  trying  to  teach  you.      Did 
you  ever  try  to  teach  a  stone  ? 
C. — No;  you  can't  teach  a  stone. 
T. — Then,  cannot  a  stone  learn  any 
thing? 

C. — No  ;  nothing  at  all. 
T. — Could  not  this  piece  of  iron  learn 
any  thing  ?  and  couldn't  it  speak .'' 
C— No ;  O  dear  no  ! 
T.— Could  not  a  clod  of  earth  talk 
and  learnl 
C— No. 

T.— Nor  this  form  ?    nor  the  table  ? 
nor  the  window  ?  none  of  them  ? 
C. — No;  to  be  sure  they  could  not. 
T. — Let  us  repeat — * 
I'm  sure  a  stone 

can't  talk  at  all, 
And  I  could  never 
teach  it  any  thing. 
T.— What  is  this  ? 

C. — A  rose.  A  rose.  Oh  !  what  a 
pretty  rose. 

T. — Yes.  Look,  this  is  the  stem,  and 
these  are  the  green  leaves.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  flower.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rose 
on  the  tree? 

C. — Oh  yes ;  and  the  little  buds. 
T.— This  was  once  a  little  bud.  It 
grew  to  be  a  rose.  Now  I  have  taken  it 
from  the  tree  it  will  soon  die ;  but  while 
it  was  on  the  tree  it  lived  and  it  grew. 
Does  a  stone  grow  ? 

C— O   710. 

T.— Does  it  live  ? 

C— No. 

T. — Then  a  rose  is  better  than  a  stone. 

C. — Yes;  much  better. 

T. — Why  is  a  rose  much  better  than 
a  stone? 

C. — 01  because  it  grows  on  the  tree, 
and  it  lives. 

T. — Yes,  a  rose  is  much  better  than 

*  These  sentences  are  collectively  re- 
peated line  by  line  after  the  teacher.  They 
are  intended  to  be  the  simple  embodiment, 
in  very  plain  language,  of  the  sentiment 
taught.  They  give  a  tangible  shape  to  the 
idea,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  referred 
to  again.  The  teacher  should  vary  the 
tone  of  his  voice  in  giving  them  out  for 
repetition. 
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a  stone,  because  a  stone  never  grows  any 
larger;  and  I  am  sure  a  stone  does  not 
live.  Every  thing  that  lives  and  grows 
is  better  than  a  stone.  Tell  me  as  many 
things  as  you  can  that  are  better  than  a 
stone.     Hands  up  for  them. 

[After  a  little  relief  in  this  way,  the 
teacher  proceeds — ] 

T. — And  are  all  these  better  than  a 
stone  ? 

C— Yes. 

T. — But  can  any  of  them  talkl  or 
could  you  teach  them  any  thing?  Let 
us  talk  to  the  rose ;  shall  we  ? 

C. — No ;  it  could  not  talk  any  more 
tlian  the  stone. 

T.—  But  it  lives  and  grows  ! 

C.  O  yes ;  but  it  could  not  talk. 

T. — Nor  learn  any  thing  either? 

C— No. 

T. — Let  us  all  repeat — 

A  rose  cannot  speak  or  learn 
though  it  is 
better  than  a  pebble. 

T. — Now,  look  at  this  watch.  [A 
little  Dutch  clock  with  weights  and  pen- 
dulum would,  perhaps,  better  answer 
the  purpose.  The  teacher  must  not 
grudge  trouble.]  See!  hark!  how  the 
clock  goes  tick-tick,  tick-tick,  tick-tick. 
The  hands  move  round  to  tell  the  time. 
Is  the  clock  alivet 

C— No. 

T. — What  makes  it  move  then?  and 
say  tick-tick  ? 

C. — 'Tis  the  weights. 

[The  teacher  may  here  unhook  the 
weights,  to  show  that  the  clock  cannot 
move  itself.  If  a  watch  is  the  object, 
he  must  tell  them  about  the  spring  and 
the  winding  up.}^ 

T. — Do  you  think  that  a  clock  is  as 
curious  as  the  rose  ? 

C. — O  yes ;  the  clock  is  much  better 
than  the  rose.  O  yes;  much  more 
curious. 

T. — Can  the  clock  speaki  Can  it 
learn  ? 

C. — No;  it  is  not  any  better  than 
the  pebble  or  the  rose  for  that. 

T. — Let  us  all  repeat — 

The  clock  cannot  speak  or  learn, 
though  it  is  more  curious 
than  the  pebble  or  the  rose. 

T. — Now,  who  can  tell  me  why  the 
pebble,  and  the  rose,  and  the  clock, 
cannot  speak,  and  why  they  cannot 
learn? 

C. — ^They  have  no  mouths  or  tongues. 
They  have  not  any  ears. 

T.—Is  that  all  the  reason  ?     Try  to 


remember  what  I  have  taught  you.      I 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  next  time. 
Now  let  us  all  repeat — 
A  stone  cannot  speak 

or  learn  a  thing. 
The  rose  lives  and  grows, 

but  it  cannot  speak  or  learn. 
The  clock  is  made  to  move, 
and  it  is  very  curious, 

but  it  cannot  speak  or  learn. 

Basingstoke.  J.  C. 


THE 

CLAIMS  OF  TRADITION. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Library ,  by  Mr,  Williatn 
Bugby. 

The  subject  to  which  I  respectfully 
invite  your  attention  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  dry  and  uninteresting ;  there  is 
nothing  popular  or  exciting  in  it;  it  has 
been  rarely  introduced  among  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  would  seem  at  first 
sight  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
benevolent  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  to  which  their  energies  are 
properly  devoted. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  say,  that  the 
subject,  considered  in  itself,  deserves 
attention ;  for  though  uninteresting,  it  is 
not  unimportant.  It  is  not  unimportant 
to  Sunday  school  teachers,  whose  duty 
it  is,  as  conservators  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times. — 
We  cannot  avoid  the  discussion  of  such 
topics;  all  that  we  can  gain  is  a  little 
delay ;  if  we  will  not  examine  these 
disputed  points  now,  the  examination 
will  be  speedily  forced  upon  us.  It  is 
useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  popery, 
however  often  defeated,  is  not  van- 
quished ;  the  battle  of  the  reformation 
will  have  to  be  fought  over  again  ;  the 
ground  upon  which  Bible  Christians 
now  take  their  stand  will  have  to  be 
defended  foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch  ;  the 
protestant  church  will  yet  have  sad 
reason  to  say  "  I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  re- 
belled against  me." 

Do  not  mistake  me  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  your  fears,  but  to  excite  your 
industry :  the  battle  must  be  fought  over 
again,  we  say;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
must  be  fought :  our  camp  must  be  de- 
fended— not  with  carnal,  but  wdth  spi- 
ritual weapons;  our  adversaries  must  be 
encountered  and  subdued — not  by  con- 
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fiscating  their  property,  or  depriving 
them  of  their  liberty  of  speech  and  action; 
not  by  wholesale  libels  on  their  creed  or 
their  conduct;  not  by  humble  petitions 
to  exclude  them  from  civil  offices  to 
which 'they  have  just  as  good  a  right  as 
ourselves  ;  not  by  exciting  the  multitude 
to  acts  of  injustice  by  the  cries  of  no 
popery,  and  the  church  in  danger;  but 
by  sound  arguments  and  sober  appeals ; 
not,  in  short,  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nos- 
trils; but  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever. 

Those  learned  men  who  have  of  late 
attempted  to  introduce  a  sort  of  modified 
popery  into  protestant  churches,  by  de- 
preciating the  authority  of  Scripture  and 
exalting  that  of  the  priesthood ;  those 
men  who  would  supersede  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  by  an  appeal  to 
antiquity  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
speak  of  the  common  people  as  though 
they  were  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a 
correct  opinion;  they  even  included  in 
their  list  of  incapables  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  extensive  general  informa- 
tion, because  they  have  not  a  profound 
knowledge  of  church  history ;  but  while 
they  thus  estimate  our  capabilities,  and 
underrate  our  acquirements,  they  overlook 
the  relative  position  in  which  we  stand, 
and  furnish  materials  for  a  prompt  de- 
cision against  themselves.  Surely  they 
forget  that  we  are  Bible  Christians  by 
education :  surely  they  forget  that  we 
have  been  taught  from  our  infancy :  by 
tradition,  if  they  please ;  but  still  we  have 
been  taught : — that  the  Scriptures  are 
our  sole  rule  for  determining  all  matters 
of  faith  and  practice.  If  we  are  really 
unable  to  form  a  correct  opinion  ;  if 
we  have  not  the  means  of  arriving  at  a 
legitimate  conclusion  ;  then,  upon  their 
own  principles,  we  must  refuse  to  be 
converted  by  them.  If  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  church  be  too  limited  to 
determine  the  matter,  then  let  us  abide 
by  the  rule  of  the  only  church  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  connected. 
Had  we  been  all  our  life  long  in  a  state 
of  slavery  to  them,  our  ignorance  might 
have  been  urged,  and  with  plausibility 
too,  as  a  reason  why  we  should  be  con- 
tent with  our  chains  ;  but  it  is  equally  a 
reason  now,  why,  being  at  liberty,  we 
should  resolve  to  remain  so,  and  refuse 
to  *'  be  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage. " 

But  the  case  is  not  as  the  Puseyi'.es 


suppose ;  we  are  competent  to  consider 
and  determine  this  matter  for  ourselves; 
there  are  in  this  library,  there  are  on 
those  shelves,  abundant  materials  for  a 
sufficient  examination  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  any  Sunday  school  teacher  present, 
if  he  be  not  already  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  may  speedily  become  so,  by 
a  diligent  use  of  the  means  which  are 
here  placed  at  his  disposal.  Our  object 
this  evening  is  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  our  younger  friends  by  a  familiar 
statement  of  the  controverted  points,  and 
of  the  arguments  employed  on  either 
side. 

Those  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  such  matters  have  said,  that  a  public 
lecturer,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must 
enliven  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the 
frequent  introduction  of  pleasant  anec- 
dotes. It  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so 
this  evening :  there  are  so  many  absurd 
and  laughable  stories  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ecclesiastical  Tradition  that 
you  might  be  thus  agreeably  entertained 
during  the  whole  time ;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  ask  the  question,  Is  such  a  mode 
of  treating  any  theological  subject  fair  to 
the  contending  parties,  or  beneficial  to  a 
Christian  audience?  The  question  now 
to  be  considered,  dry  and  uninteresting 
as  it  may  seem,  regards  nothing  less  than 
the  rule  of  a  Christian's  faith.  Surely  the 
instructors  of  the  young  will  not  think 
it  too  much  to  devote  an  evening  to  its 
serious  consideration,  I  promise  how- 
ever, that,  when  I  have  thus  exercised 
your  patience  for  a  while,  I  will  furnish 
an  anecdote  or  two  by  way  of  illustration. 

I  begin  by  explaining  the  word 
Tradition,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  and  employ  it;  and  you 
will  allow  me  first  to  refer  you  to  the 
definitions  of  the  term,  which  you  may 
find  in  this  library. 

"Traditions"  says  Jones  in  his  Bib- 
lical Cyclopedia — "traditions,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  such 
acts  or  practices  as  descend  from  age  to 
age  by  oral  communication  in  distinction 
from  written  memorials." 

Buck  in  his  Theological  Dictionary 
defines  TrJidition  as  "something  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Thus,"  says  he,  "the  Jews  pretended, 
that,  besides  their  written  law  contained 
in  the  oldTestament,  Moses  had  delivered 
an  oral  law,  which  had  been  conveyed 
down  from  father  to  son ;  and  thus  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  said  to  value  par- 
ticular doctrines,  supposed  to  have  de- 
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sc^nded    from   the  apostolic   times   by 
tradition." 

The  explanation,  however,  which  is 
most  particular,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  that  which  I  would  adopt,  may  be 
found  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  an  ela- 
borate work  published  in  America,  and 
lately  added  to  the  library.  1  will  give 
only  a  part  of  it.  <* Tradition,  the 
delivery  of  opinions,  doctrines,  practices, 
rites  and  customs  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  ancestors  to  posterity ;  the  trans- 
mission of  any  opinion  or  practice  from 
forefathers  to  descendants  by  oral  com- 
munication, without  written  memorials. 
Thus  children  derive  their  vernacular 
language  chiefly  from  tradition.  Most  of 
our  early  notions  are  received  by  tra- 
dition from  our  parents." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  even  this  ex- 
planation, copious  as  it  is,  does  not 
state  the  case  completely  with  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  matters;  for  those  laws  and 
usages,  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church,  which  are  strictly  and  properly 
called  traditionary,  have  been  long  since 
committed  to  writing,  and  are  not  there- 
fore, to  this  generation,  traditions  in 
Webster's  sense. 

The  Jewish  doctors  avow  that  their 
oral  law,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
the  traditions  of  their  church,  has  been 
written  law  for  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred years ;  and  the  fathers,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  Christian  church,  so  soon 
as  a  controversy  arose  about  any  one 
particular  doctrine  or  ceremony,  by  their 
very  appeals  to  tradition  in  its  support, 
did  of  necessity  state  in  writing  what 
that  tradition  was.  You  will  allow  me 
then  to  explain  the  term  in  words  of  my 
own  choosing. 

Jewish  tradition,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  understand  the  term,  includes  all  those 
doctrines,  practices,  rites  and  customs  of 
their  church,  for  the  belief  and  observance 
of  which  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  pro- 
duce— not  the  authority  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  but  another  authority, 
said  to  be  equally  derived  from  God 
himself,  independently  of  those  inspired 
and  therefore  sacred  books. 

By  Christian  traditions,  we  understand, 
all  those  doctrines,  practices  and  cere- 
monies existing  in  any  church  or  churches, 
which  are  not  authorised  by  the  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  fairly  interpreted ; 
but  which  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
derived  either  from  our  Lord  himself,  or 
from  the  apostles  and  other  inspired 
teachers;  and  to  have  been  faithfully 


handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  until  the  present  time.  You 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  according  to 
this  explanation,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  these  doctrines  and  ceremonies  may 
have  been  committed  to  writing  in  any 
one  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  two  parts  into  which  the  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  will  therefore 
be, — 

I.  Jewish  oral  law,  or  Rabbinical 
tradition. 

II.  Christian  doctrines  and  usages 
not  founded  on  Scripture,  or  pretended 
apostolic  tradition. 

We  are  first  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  Jewish  oral  law,  or  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition. 

Dr.  Alexander  devotes  the  seventh 
section  of  his  work  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  to  a  consideration  and  refu- 
tation of  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
Jewish  doctors  in  defence  of  their  oral 
law.  I  think  his  statement  clear,  impar- 
tial, and  conclusive,  and  would  therefore 
recommend  it  to  our  young  friends  who 
desire  further  information;  but  as  I 
would  also  recommend  them  to  be  cau- 
tious how  they  take  the  opinion  of  one 
party  to  a  controversy  on  the  bare  re- 
presentation of  the  other  party,  I  shall 
rather  quote  from  a  Jewish  catechism. 
It  is  called  "  Instruction  in  the  Mosaic 
Religion."  It  was  first  published  in  the 
German  language  at  Frankfort,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  America  in  the  year  1830. 
I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  those 
questions  and  answers  which  are  material 
to  our  purpose. 

Question  18. — Which  are  the  funda- 
mental articles  in  the  Mosaic  religion  ? 

Answer. — The  principal  points  of  faith, 
upon  which  our  holy  religion  is  founded, 
are  of  two  kinds.  Namely, — first,  those 
truths  which  we  can  already  discover  by 
our  reason  alone,  and  are  comprehen- 
sible from  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
secondly,  historical  facts  and  doctrines, 
which  are  neither  discoverable  through 
the  means  of  reason  solely,  nor  dedu- 
cible  from  our  every  day  experience. 

Question  20. — Which  are  the  doctrines 
of  the  second  kind,  which  are  founded 
on  historical  truths  ? 

Answer  1st. — That  God  revealed  him- 
self, in  a  supernatural  manner,  to  our 
ancestors,  and  in  particular  to  our 
teacher  Moses — the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
phets, who  ever  lived  or  will  live — and 
that  he  communicated  to  us  laws  and 
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doctrines  for  our  happiness,  whioh  are 
contained  in  the  book  of  the  law,  now 
actually  in  our  possession. 

2nd. — That  Moses  taught  and  wrote 
nothing  voluntarily  or  from  his  own 
fancy  ;  but  every  thing  from  divine  in- 
spiration. That,  therefore,  every  promise 
made  to  us  by  God,  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  will  be  eventually  accom- 
plished, as  soon  as  his  all-seeing  wisdom 
and  goodness  shall  deem  us  worthy 
thereof. 

3rd. — That  also  the  more  particular 
explanations  and  definitions  of  the  writ- 
ten precepts,  were  likewise  communi- 
cated and  orally  delivered  to  Moses  by 
God;  so  thatthese  traditions  (which  were 
afterwards  delivered  by  Moses,  to  the 
elders  and  rulers  of  the  people  by  word 
of  mouth  solely,  and  thus  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation)  constitute 
a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  the  law. 

Question  103. — Are  there  then  two 
kinds  of  laws,  the  written  and  the  oral  ? 

Answer. — Not  by  any  means;  for  in 
fact  there  is  but  one  law  and  one  code, 
as  the  scriptures  and  tradition  constitute 
together  but  one  whole,  they  being  the 
component  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Question  105. — What  was  the  reason, 
that  these  explanations  were  not  original- 
ly committed  to  writing? 

Answer. — Because  in  that  case  the 
explanations  would  in  the  lapse  of  time 
have  been  exposed  to  absurd  interpre- 
tations and  arbitary  perversions  of  dif- 
ferently thinking  men.  For  this  reason 
this  oral  law,  or  rather  this  more  lucid 
explanation  of  the  written  precepts,  was 
communicated  solely  to  a  few  chosen 
men,  or  persons  eminently  distinguished 
for  piety  and  learning;  that  tlie  law 
might  be  preserved  through  their  means 
pure  and  free  from  perversions  and 
forged  additions. 

Question  106. — Was  not  the  oral 
law  for  all  that  finally  committed  to 
writing? 

Answer. — Yes ;  in  the  times  of  Rabbe 
Judah  Hanassj/,  surnarned  the  holy  — 
about  the  year  3980  after  the  creation. 
When  namely  the  learned  men  of  those 
days  saw,  that  the  teachers  of  the  law 
continually  decreased  in  numbers,  occa- 
sioned by  the  intolerable  oppressions 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  that  the  law 
was  daily  more  neglected  and  forgotten, 
they  determined,  under  the  presidency 
of  this  pious  chief,  to  commit  the  tradi- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  been  preserved 
orally,  to  writing,  in  short  sentences ;  the 
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book,  thus   composed,   they  called   th"e 
Mishna ;  that  is,  repetition  of  the  law. 

Question  107. —  Is  the  Mishna  the 
only  work  of  this  kind? 

Answer. — No;  it  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  too  short  and  unintelligible  with- 
out further  elucidation  :  it  came  therefore 
to  pass,  that,  280  years  after  the  afore- 
mentioned period,  this  Mishna,  and  in 
fact,  the  whole  law,  were  more  clearly 
and  amply  explained  and  illustrated, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pious  and 
learned  chiefs  Kahina  and  Rab  Ashy. 
The  work  which  was  produced  under 
this  revision,  is  called  the  Gemaru  or 
Talmudf  and  is  divided  in  thirty-six 
books. 

Question  110. — In  what  order  do  our 
wise  men  reckon  the  regular  succession 
and  transmission  of  the  tradition? 

Answer. — Moses  received  the  law  on 
Sinai,  and  delivered  it  over  to  Joshua. 
Joshua  delivered  it  to  the  elders,  the 
elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets 
communicated  it  to  the  members  of  the 
great  Synod. 

I  cannot  spare  time  for  other  extracts. 
Several  writers  on  this  subject  have 
made  quotations  from  the  most  celebra- 
ted Jewish  Rabbies,  to  shew  that  these 
traditions  are,  by  orthodox  Jews,  held  in 
greater  esteem  than  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures. — Lightfoot,  Gill,  and  Alexan- 
der, have  selected  some  short  sentences 
by  way  of  specimen.  Now,  listen  for  a 
moment,  to  these  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue. "  The  oral  law  is  the  foundation 
of  the  written,  nor  can  the  written  law 
be  explained,  but  by  the  oral."  '*The 
text  of  the  Bible  is  like  water;  but  the 
Mishna  is  like  wine."  "To  sin  against 
the  words  of  the  Scribes,  is  far  more 
grevious,  than  to  sin  against  the  words  of 
the  law."  "  The  declarations  of  the  oral 
law  must  be  received  with  implicit  faith. 
You  must  not  depart  from  them,  if  they 
should  assert  that  your  right  hand  is 
yourl  eft,  or  your  left  hand,  your  right." 
"There  are  many  things  in  scripture 
which  are  contradictory,  and  which  can 
in  no  way  be  reconciled,  but  by  the  oral 
law  which  Moses  received  on  Mount 
Sinai." 

You  will  not  expect  that  I  should  go 
at  any  length  into  the  arguments,  by 
which  these  Jewish  traditions  are  op- 
posed or  defended.  I  cannot  however 
dismiss  them,  without  two  or  three  plain 
remarks.     I  observe  then, 

1st,  That  the  very  minute  and  par- 
ticular directions  which  are   given  by 
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Jehovah,  in  the  written  law,  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  any  oral  explana- 
tion would  be  super-added. 

God  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  he  does 
nothing  superfluously.  Had  he  intended 
that  a  traditionary  interpretation  given 
by  him  should  descend  from  father  to 
son,  he  would  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing only  general  laws,  and  not  particular 
explanations.  Let  any  one  look  at  the 
directions  for  preparing  the  tabernacle, 
for  the  treatment  of  the  leprosy,  or  for 
the  celebration  of  the  passover,  and  then 
ask  himself,  would  all  these  details  have 
been  written  down  by  Moses,  if  he  had 
been  also  instructed  to  give  another  law, 
which,  independently  of  the  written, 
should  be  faithfully  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Robinson's  ob- 
servation made  in  connexion  with  another 
subject  is  quite  pertinent  here.  "The 
directions  of  Moses"  said  he,  "  for  the 
habits  of  Aaron,  are  so  plain  that  any 
habit-maker  could  work  by  theiA  to  this 
day." 

The  great  precision  with  which  instruc- 
tions on  various  points  are  given  by 
Moses  in  the  books  of  the  law,  has  been 
noticed  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
employed  it  as  an  argument  for  the 
traditions  of  their  own  church — thus  one 
of  them  reasons,  "  We  consider  that,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  laws,  ceremonies, 
rites,  punishments,  judgments,  sacra- 
ments, and  sacrifices,  were  more  par- 
ticularly and  minutely  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  than  in  the  New  Testament  is 
done :  our  Saviour  leaving  the  deter- 
mination or  declaration  of  particulars  to 
his  spouse  the  church,  who  therefore 
stands  in  need  of  infallibility  more  than 
the  Jewish  synagogue.'^ 

I  observe  secondly,  That  those  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  seem 
at  first  sight  to  favour  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions, refer  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
matters  of  history  ;  and  not  to  doctrines, 
precepts  or  laws. 

That  there  are  some  such  passages 
must  be  obvious,  even  to  a  superficial 
student  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Take  only 
one  or  two  examyjles.  Jude,  in  his  sliort 
epistle,  asserts  that  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  prophesied,  saying,  "  Re- 
hold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten-thousand 
of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all!"  How  did  Jude  know  tiiis  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  ?  for  the 
record  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  only 
informs  us  tljat  "  Enoch  walked  with 
God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 


Again,  the  Apostle  Peter  describes 
Noah  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to 
the  disobedient  sinners,  who  witnessed 
his  preparation  of  the  Ark ;  yet,  the 
original  account  of  the  Deluge  only 
states  that  "  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations,  and  that  he 
walked  with  God." 

But  we  must  not  overlook  tiie  fact 
that  Peter  and  Jude  were  both  inspired 
men,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  therefore 
under  the  direction  of  an  infallible  guide, 
whether  they  made  selections  from  un- 
inspired records,  or  from  traditionary 
history,  or  received  direct  information 
on  the  subject  from  God  himself:  such 
occasional  illustrations  made  by  men  so 
instructed  in  the  truth,  and  so  guarded 
from  error,  will  not  prove  that  either  the 
writings  or  the  traditions  from  which  the 
selections  were  made,  (if  made  at  all,) 
had  the  sanction  of  their  divine  Instruc- 
tor. 

Thirdly. — The  strong,  decisive,  un- 
qualified language  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  condemns  these  traditions, 
is  conclusive  against  them. 

I  need  not  quote  his  words  at 
length;  I  refer  you  to  the  15th  chapter 
of  Mathew,  and  the  7th  of  Mark,  in 
which  he  denounces  the  pharisees  as 
hypocrites ;  declares  that  they  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  ; 
reject  the  commandments  of  God,  that 
they  may  keep  their  own  traditions ; 
make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,  and 
therefore  worship  him  altogether  in  vain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Testimonial  to  a  Schoolmaster 
presented  to  mr.  j.  t.  crossley,  tiie 

master  of  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
SCHOOL  society's  MODEL  SCHOOL,  BO- 
ROUGH ROAD,    LONDON. 

At  a  meeting  of  young  persons,  formerly 
scholars  in  the  alDOve  school,  held  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1840,  after  taking  tea 
together,  they  united  in  presenting  to 
their  Friend  and  former  Master,  a  very 
handsome  Silver  Tea  Service  and  Salver ; 
and  one  of  their  number  was  selected  to 
deliver  an  Address  (see  517)  suitable 
to  the  interesting  occasion. — Among  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  were  some 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  Continent, 
and  Ireland.     The  following  is  the — 
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Inscription  on  the  Salver. 

This  Salver,  together  with  a  Tea 
Service,  is  'presented  to  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Cross  ley,  by  some  of  his  for- 
mer pupilsy  in  testimont/  of  the  respect 
and  affection  they  entertuinjor  him,  and 
the  gratitude  they  owe  and  feel  for  the 
cure,  judgment,  and  talent  devoted  by 
him  to  their  education. 

l^Copy  of  the  Address^ 

Sir, — It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  he 
who  disinterestedly  and  intentionally 
confers  good,  is  entitled  to  gratitude; 
and  that  the  intensity  of  the  gratitude 
entertained  by  the  recipient,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  received, 
to  the  disinterestedness  of  the  motive, 
and  the  amount  of  intention  giving  rise 
to  the  conduct  of  the  agent. 

The  gifts  which  may  be  bestowed,  or 
the  benefits  which  may  be  conferred  by 
any  one  human  being  on  his  fellow 
creatures,  are  exceedingly  various  in 
their  kind.  But  there  are  certain  qua- 
lities common  to  all  good ;  and  the  real 
worth  of  any  one  possession,  must  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  these  qua- 
lities belonging  to  it,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  possessed.  He,  there- 
fore, who  wished  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, must  be  acquainted  with  such 
qualities.  We  beg,  Sir,  to  allude  to  the 
chief  of  these.  One  of  the  prime  features 
in  the  value  of  any  object  is  its  per- 
manency ;  and  ceteris  paribus,  that  is 
intrinsically  worth  most,  of  which  we 
cannot  be  deprived.  The  consciousness 
that  we  may  lose  that  which  affords  us 
pleasure  or  advantage,  must  be  a  source 
of  regret,  and  the  degree  of  regret  will 
be  great,  just  as  ihe  object  itself  is  in 
other  respects  valuable. 

Another  ingredient  that  fixes  the  value 
of  any  good,  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  to  things  in  general,  and 
the  tendency  it  has  to  tell  with  effect 
upon  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A 
circumstance  may  afford  pleasure  or 
benefit  on  some  particular  occasion,  or 
under  some  peculiar  combination  of 
occurrences,  though  intrinsically  it  may 
have  no  such  tendency.  It  detracts 
from  the  worth  of  such  a  good  to  know 
that  it  is  partial  in  its  operation,  brief 
in  its  action,  and  transitory  in  its  effect. 
Just  in  the  degree  in  which  these  qualities 
are  absent  is  the  position  an  object  takes 
on  the  scale  of  real  excelleuce. 


But  again,  the  worth  of  any  thing  is 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  its  possession 
or  use  depends  wholly  or  chiefly  on  our- 
selves.   A  good  of  any  other  kind  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  being  subject  to  in- 
terruption or  even  annihilation  by  the 
caprices  and  counter-interests  of  others. 
But  the  blessing  which  springs  up  within 
a  man's  own  bosom,  and  is  nourished  by 
his  own  motions  and  thoughts,  which 
flattery  cannot  weaken,  calumny  cannot 
blight,  and  indifference  cannot  chill,  is 
productive  of  fruit  of  no  ordinary  value. 
But  a  good  that  is  accumulative,  that  by 
its   own  action  increases   itself,   stands 
before  that  which  remains  stationary,  or 
wears   itself  out  by   its   own   exertion. 
Happiness  is  relative.  The  same  amount 
of  advantages  is  in  different  individuals 
productive  of  different  degrees  of  happi- 
ness.    Indeed,  the  history  of  every  day 
shows  that  the  same  extijrnal   circum- 
stances, that  afford  pleasure  to  one  man, 
may  even   inflict    misery    on    another. 
Positive  enjoyment  will   be  measured, 
not  so  much  by  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  advantages  themselves,  as  by  their 
relative  value  when  compared  with  those 
possessed  at  other  periods.     That  good, 
therefore,  which   is  greater  to-day  than 
it   was  yesterday,  and   will  be   greater 
to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day,  has  one  of 
the  essentials  of  happiness.     Its  value 
will  again  be  increased  according  as  it 
is  productive  of  pleasure  to  others.    It 
must  detract  from  the  pleasure  any  ob- 
ject can  confer  on  a  reflective  mind,  to 
feel  that  his  enjoyment  diminishes  the 
stock  of  public  enjoyment,  that  he   is 
happy  at  the  expense  of  others,  while, 
on  the  other  hand  pleasure   communi- 
cated is  "  twice  blest,  blessing  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes."     Our  joys 
are  so  intertwined  with  those  we  love, 
that  without  believing  that 

"  A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find," 

we  are  convinced  that  the  value  of 
such  a  blessing,  is  infinitely  increased  by 
its  impartation.  There  is  no  happiness 
more  pure  and  grateful,  than  that  which 
is  reflected  to  us  from  those  to  whom 
we  have  imparted  it. 

These  are  a  few  criteria  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  value  of  any  professed 
good.  Briefly,  we  assert,  that  it  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  real  per- 
manent happiness  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce. 

We  consider  that  there  is  no  subject 
so  certainly  productive  of  these  various 
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advantages  as  a  good  education.  An 
education  based  upon  right  principles, 
conducted  by  the  influence  of  right  mo- 
tives, and  having  reference  to  worthy 
objects. 

In  the  first  place  education  is  per- 
manent. The  tone  that  is  given  to  the 
mind  in  youth  influences  its  habits  and 
character  throughout  life.  The  object 
of  education  is  to  give  principles  and 
powers ;  the  former  giving  the  direction 
of  life,  the  latter  its  energy.  But  prin- 
ciples are  the  seeds  of  conduct.  The 
kind  that  is  sown  in  the  spring  time  of 
life  determines  the  future  crop,  whether 
it  shall  be  the  weeds  of  idleness,  the 
poison-plants  of  vice,  or  the  tree  of  life 
productive  of  virtue.  As  certainly  as^ 
given  seeds  .will  produce  given  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  as  certainly  given  prin- 
ciples will  originate  given  courses  of 
conduct,  and  consequently  as  certain  is 
the  permanence  of  education. 

But  if  education  be  permanent,  man 
being  immortal,  it  must  have  reference 
to  the  whole,  and  therefore,  to  the  future 
period  of  his  being.  The  spark  of  man's 
existence  can  never  be  extinguished ; 
but  whether  it  shall  serve  as  a  light 
waking  his  capacities  to  happiness,  or 
shall  burst  into  a  devouring  flame  that 
shall  agonise  yet  not  destroy  him,  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  mind. 
But  the  character  of  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  education.  The  consequences 
therefore,  of  education,  do  not  terminate 
on  the  stage  of  man's  present  existence, 
and  are  therefore  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term  permanent. 

Education  too  is  unlimited  in  its  ope- 
ration. It  determines  the  character  of  a 
man  by  forming  his  habits.  But  habits 
are  the  consequences  of  oft-repeated 
actions.  Now,  previous  to  the  contir- 
mation  of  a  habit,  each  individual  action 
is  the  subject  of  choice.  Education  or 
its  absence  decides.  The  rude  impulse 
of  nature  would  urge  a  man  to  seize 
every  specious  good  irrespective  of  con- 
sequences. But  the  well-tutored  mind 
weighs  well  its  proffered  advantages, 
distinguishes  the  specious  from  the  real, 
looks  upon  each  action  as  part  of  a 
whole,  and  observes  how  far  its  tendency 
is  to  promote,  not  so  much  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment,  as  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  existence.  It  will  not  unduly 
magnify  the  present  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  ;  the  near  at  that  of  the  dis- 
tant :  but  will  judge  of  the  value  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  it,  by  the  degree 


of  enjoyment  it  can  confer,  the  duration 
of  that  enjoyment,  and  the  consequences 
attendant  upon  it  Thus  then  education 
tells  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
entire  conduct;  directly,  in  choosing, 
prior  to  habit,  and  indirectly,  in  the 
action  of  the  habit.  Vice,  virtue,  and 
therefore  happiness  and  unhappiness,  are 
at  every  point  determined  by  it. 

But  the  good  which  education  bestows 
is  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  others. 
The  mind  has  been  moulded  by  it; 
and  external  circumstances  are  viewed 
through  the  mind's  own  medium,  and 
take  their  hue  from  it.  Prosperity  and 
adversity,  therefore,  are  not  to  the  well- 
disciplined  mind,  the  most  dissevered 
of  all  things.  Not  having  pampered  his 
taste  by  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
former,  he  can  cull  sweets  even  from  the 
latter.  Neither  the  frowns  nor  the 
smiles  of  fortune  can  change  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul.  And  even  in  that 
greatest  of  all  human  ills,  the  falsehood 
of  pretended  friendship,  when  man  is 
doomed  to  find  the  coldness  and  hollow- 
ness  of  form,  where  he  expected  sym- 
pathy and  sincerity  of  heart,  indifl^erence 
where  he  hoped  for  attachment,  he  is 
less  affected  and  subdued  than  another. 
For,  aware  of  the  integrity  of  his  own 
views  and  motives,  his  conscience  leaves 
him  unreproached,  and  relying  on  the 
resources  of  his  own  power,  his  mind 
will  not  unduly  bend;  but  like  the  rock 
looks  calmly  to  the  skies,  all  but  un- 
moved by  the  waves  that  idly  wash  and 
dash  about  it.  Strip  such  an  one  of 
what  the  world  may  call  his  all,  and  you 
still  leave  him  undeprived  of  that  pru- 
dence which  induces  him  to  compare, 
that  correct  discernment  which  teaches 
him  to  discriminate,  that  judgment  that 
causes  him  to  decide,  and  that  vigour 
which  enables  him  to  act  out  his  deci- 
sion. It  leaves  him  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  those  powers  which  ensure 
what  is  commonly  called  success.  Thus 
then  the  well-regulated  mind  shews  the 
worth  of  a  good  education,  by  making  a 
man's  happiness  in  so  great  a  degree 
depend  only  upon  himself. 

But  the  advantages  resulting  from 
education  are  also  strikingly  accumula- 
tive. The  principles  of  rectitude,  deter- 
mining moral  conduct,  and  the  vigour 
of  intellect,  are  strengthened  by  exercise. 
The  capital  pays  high  interest,  and  in- 
creases itself  too .  The  greater  the  demand 
upon  it,  the  greater  is  the  stock.  Nor 
must  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
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intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  knowledge  be  lost  sight  of.  In 
the  earliest  course  of  such  pursuits,  the 
difficulties  are  often  greater  than  plea- 
sures. But  every  step  advanced  finds 
the  road  less  rugged,  and  more  pleasant, 
and  soon  the  pleasures  far  outweigh  the 
difficulties.  The  calm  and  rational  joys 
arising  from  such  occupations,  increasing 
as  age  advances,  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  sensualist,  which,  if  we 
grant  them  to  be  what  they  are  desig- 
nated, can  but  "bide  their  time,"  and 
then  leave  the  man  destitute  of  all  mental 
enjoyments,  when  those  of  sense  are  cut 
off.  In  the  power  too  of  doing  good  to 
others,  education  gives  pre-eminence. 
A  bad  strong-minded  man,  and  a  weak 
good  man,  are  both  unfitted  for  advising 
or  assisting  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
duties  and  exigencies  of  life.  The  one 
is  incapacitated  by  want  of  power,  the 
other  by  want  of  principle.  But  the 
man,  well-disciplined  by  education,  is 
equally  fitted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-creatures  as  his  own.  The 
same  principles  and  powers  subserve 
both  ends.  To  what  extent  our  capacities 
admit  of  enlargement  in  a  future  state, 
it  is  not  permitted  us  to  know.  But  this 
we  do  know,  that  in  this  life,  it  seems  to 
be  limited  only  by  time  ;  and  every  im- 
provement of  our  faculties  and  powers 
brings  a  corresponding  increase  of  ad- 
vantage and  happiness. 

Thus  then  we  believe,  that  he  who 
gives  to  others  a  good  education  endues 
them  with  a  means  productive  of  the 
highest  happiness.  He  confers,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  good. 

You,  Sir,  have  imparted  to  us  this 
blessing.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
education  we  have  received  has  been  as 
perfect  as  theorists  would  make  it,  nor 
that  we  have  derived  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  advantages  it  is  capable  of 
bestowing  ;  and  yet  we  would  not  part 
with  it  for  aught  that  could  be  offered. 
The  strength  of  mind  and  correctness  of 
principle,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  in 
which  we  possess  them,  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge  and  reading,  the  views  and 
hopes  of  the  future  as  derived  from  our 
holy  religion,  for  these  we  feel  there  is 
no  equivalent ;  and  these  we  owe,  Sir, 
to  you.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  con- 
fess, that  as  you  have  conferred  upon  us 
so  great  a  boon,  you  merit  our  deepest 
gratitude.  If  any  thing  could  render 
this  feeling  stronger,  it  is  the  recollection 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  received  the 


benefit ;  when,though  boys,  your  indivi- 
dual attention  and  kindly  feeling,  in- 
duced us  to  look  upon  you,  not  so  much 
as  the  authoritative  master,  as  an  affec- 
tionate friend  constantly  manifesting  a 
deep  interest  in  our  welfare. 

Anxious,  Sir,  that  you  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  our  sentiments,  and 
that  you  should  know  that  your  perse- 
vering and  well-directed  exertions  are 
appreciated,  we  beg  to  tender  you  the 
accompanying  Tea  Service  and  Salver, 
begging  you,  however,  not  to  measure 
the  extent  of  our  gratitude  by  the  value 
of  the  gift,  but  rather  to  consider,  that 
had  our  means  been  more  in  accordance 
with  our  wishes,  and  had  we  possessed 
greater  facilities  for  tracing  out  others  of 
your  old  scholars,  the  present  would 
have  been  of  a  more  imposing  character. 

And  now.  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  the 
greatest  respect,  and  feelings  of  the 
strongest  affection,  and  with  sincere  and 
fervent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  yourself  and  those  dear  to 
you,         We  remain. 

Your  obliged  Friends. 


CHRISTIANS  SHOULD  VISIT  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

How  often  have  the  laborious  and  self- 
denying  teachers  reason  to  complain  of 
a  prevailing  mdifference  to  the  object 
they  seek  to  promote.  Money  is  freely 
given,  when  called  for ;  but  between  the 
time  of  one  annual  collection  and 
another,  scarcely  any  persons,  except 
the  teachers,  are  seen  in  the  school. 
This  is  an  evil  which  should  not  con- 
tinue. Of  course,  all  cannot  be  statedly 
engaged  in  teaching.  But  the  teachers 
should  know,  whose  help  they  may  seek, 
to  take  charge  of  their  classes,  in  time  of 
sickness,  or  unavoidable  absence ;  and 
where  shmdd  they  look  with  so  much 
confidence,  as  to  their  fellow  members 
in  the  church  '.'  If  one  or  more  of  these 
were  every  Sabbath  to  visit  the  schools, 
would  it  not  identify  them  more  com- 
pletely with  the  church  ?  Would  it  not 
tend  to  secure  for  them,  a  more  distinct 
and  affectionate  remembrance,  in  the 
meetings  for  public  or  social  prayer? 
The  church  should  feel  as  deep  an 
interest,  and  watch  as  anxiously  over 
their  prosperity,  as  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  schools  cannot  languish, 
without  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  church ; 
and  if  the  contribution  of  money  be  the 
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only  personal  service  rendered  by  the 
members,  can  they  wonder,  if  it  is  un- 
productive? They  should  manifest  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  the 
teachers,  as  in  those  of  their  pastor. 
They  should  consider  them  as  co-opera- 
ting with  him — as  preparing  hearts  to 
receive  the  truths  which  he  preaches — 
and  thus  securing  the  perpetuation,  not 
of  a  party,  but  of  a  Bible-taught,  intelli- 
gent race ;  prepared,  if  God  shall  renew 
their  hearts,  to  carry  on  his  work,  after 
pastor  and  teachers  are  laid  in  the  dust. 
Were  the  two  interests  thus  identified, 
there  need  be  no  party  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  friends  of  the  Sunday 
school.  The  teachers  would  feel  that 
all  were  its  friends ;  and  this  would 
prevent  them  from  cherishing,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  uncharitable  jealousy  of 
those  who  take  no  share  in  their  labours ; 
and  on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  undue  self- 
complacency,  because  their  shoulders 
bear  a  burden,  which  some  do  not  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  Encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  really  sincere 
and  faithful  teacher ;  and  God's  blessing 
would  rest  upon  brethren,  thus  dwelling 
together  in  unity. — Dr.  Mathesons 
*'  0?«'  Country J^ 


TEMPERANCE   SOCIETIES   AND   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  number  for 
April  last,  I  observed  some  remarks  on 
Temperance  Societies,  (Col.  247,)  which, 
by  implication,  would  appear  to  cast  an 
unwarrantable  censure  on  those  who 
prefer  the  total  abstinence  plan ;  and 
which  have  occasioned  some  painful 
feelings  both  to  myself  and  some  other 
teachers  who  may  be  disposed,  from 
principle,  to  advocate  and  practise  the 
latter.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  is  by  the  force  of  example  that 
intemperance  can  be  most  powerfully 
attacked  ;  and  we  know  from  experience 
that  those  teachers  who  have  celebrated 
themselves  in  the  temperance  cause, 
scarcely  ever  plead  illness  as  an  excuse 
for  absence  from  Sunday  school  duties; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  involved  in  the  charges  of 
duplicity  that  may  be  brought  against 
any  individual  society,  or  of  attempting 
to  substitute  the  tee-total  scheme,  in  the 
place  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
ridiculous  manner  in  which  some  evan- 


gelical hymns  have  been  altered  or 
parodized,  to  suit  the  purpose  of  a  few 
indiscreet  advocates  of  the  temperance 
cause.  I  have  no  desire  to  provoke 
discussion  on  this  subject,  but  have 
merely  to  remark,  that  those  teachers 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
total  abstinence  system,  are,  as  far  as 
my  observation  of  their  conduct  has  ex- 
tended, the  most  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance, the  most  clear-headed  in  imparting 
instruction;  the  most  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  their  obligations,  and 
the  most  solicitous  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  the  children  in  their  respective 
classes.  These  teachers  also  know  hov? 
to  give  their  scholars  temperance  lessons, 
which  have  been  sadly  neglected  in 
Sunday  schools ;  and  while  they  support 
their  reputation  for  punctuality  and 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  for  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  all  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  them  in  the  school,  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  held  up  to  contempt, 
nor  to  be  involved  in  indiscriminate 
charges  of  inconsistency;  but  in  my 
opinion,  their  example  is  worthy  to  be 
followed  by  all  who  are  solicitous  alike 
for  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ, 
and  for  the  civilization  of  their  fellow- 
members  of  society.  Gluttony  and 
inebriation  are  not  characteristics  of 
true  civilization,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
that  such  practices  were  utterly  dis- 
countenanced by  all  -who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians.  Let  Sunday 
school  teachers  continue  to  inculcate  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  con- 
nection with  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion, then  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
see  a  religious,  virtuous,  and  peaceful 
population  growing  up  around  us. 

Observator. 


CONFESSIONS   OF   AN   AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  MASTER. 

No.  VI. 

Introduction  of  a  new  school  book. 

Books  in  use.  Danger  of  Innovation.  An 
attempt.  Successful.  Character  of  the  Book 
selected.  Character  of  Reading  Books  for 
Schools  generally.  Singular  trait  in  human 
nature. 

For  some  time  past,  the  only  books 
which  had  been  used  in  the  school  where 
I  now  was,  as  mere  reading  books,  were 
the  New  Testament,  the  Columbian  Ora- 
tor, the  English  Header,  the  reading 
lessons  in  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  an4 
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Webster's  Elements  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. These  had  been  read  over  and 
over;  and  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  them  knows,  that  except  the  Testa- 
ment and  spelling  book,  they  are  very 
poorly  calculated  to  interest  children,  or 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  reading,  with- 
out special  pains  are  taken  at  explanation 
and  illustration. 

I  felt  most  sensibly  the  want  of  some 
new  reading  book  for  my  school,  this 
winter,  especially  for  the  older  classes. 
But  such  was  the  universal  fear  of  a 
little  expense  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  so  bitter  were  the  usual  com- 
plaints against  a  teacher  who  proposed 
a  new  school  book,  that  it  was  almost  as 
much  as  one's  reputation  was  worth  to 
attempt  it.  I  however  at  length  ven- 
tured . 

The  plan  was  first  proposed  to  the 
district  committee.  He  did  not  object 
to  it ;  thought  a  book  was  much  needed ; 
and  said  that  he  did  not  think  many 
would  be  opposed  to  it.  I  rejoiced  at 
my  prospect  of  success,  and  already 
began  to  take  courage. 

But  what  book  did  I  propose?  he 
asked.  I  told  him  I  had  not  decided  on 
any;  that  there  were  many  excellent 
books.  He  spoke  with  much  warmth, 
of  the  *'  Sequel  to  the  English  Reader." 
There  are  some  exceedingly  amart  pieces 
in  that  book,  said  he,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  introduced. 

In  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  and 
excellence  of  the  selections  in  the  Sequel, 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt.  But  I  had 
some  doubts  whether  it  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  and 
whether  it  would  interest  them  ;  and  I 
told  him  so.  He  said  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  such  things — books  among  the 
rest — into  the  hands  of  children,  as  we 
thought  were  best  for  them,  whether  they 
liked  them  or  not ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  but  very  indifferent  judges 
of  what  was  really  best  for  them. 

This,  in  the  abstract,  was  sound  rea- 
soning ;  and  I  was  quite  unable  as  well 
as  indisposed  to  meet  it.  True  the  style 
of  the  ''  Sequel"  was  so  elevated  that 
my  pupils  could  not  always  understand 
it ;  but  then  I  thought  we  must  bring 
them  up  to  it. 

The  expense  of  the  book  was  a  serious 
objection,  as  it  would  cost  as  much  as 
two  books  of  some  kinds  which  might 
have  been  selected.  However,  one  good 
book  was  deemed  better  than  two  poor 
ones ;  and  the  Sequel  would  be  a  work 


which  it  was  thought  would  "  stand  by" 
for  a  long  time. 

My  present  opinion  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  two  cheaper  books 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  dearer 
one.  I  think  novelty  or  change— some 
degree  of  it — is  a  very  proper  stimulant 
to  the  young.  I  would  no  more  confine 
their  lessons  to  the  same  book,  than 
their  bodies  to  the  same  dress,  or  their 
stomachs  to  the  same  dish.  One  dis- 
tinguished teacher  among  us  insists  that 
every  child  who  is  pursuing  a  science, 
say  geography  or  arithmetic,  ought  to 
study  a  great  variety  of  authors.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  much  more  true  that  a  variety 
of  reading  books  is  indispensable. 

But  we  decided  on  introducing  the 
Sequel ;  and  it  was  accordingly  procured. 
In  general  it  was  favorably  received. 
One  wealthy  widow-lady  indeed  com- 
plained that  it  was  a  "  dreadfully  dear 
book,"  and  it  appeared  to  her  that  some- 
thing cheaper  might  have  answered  just 
as  well.  However,  as  the  teacher  and 
the  committee  both  said  it  was  a  "smart" 
book,  she  would  not  complain;  she 
would  try  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact  it  was  much  more  favorably 
received,  among  the  pupils  themselves, 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  We 
are  frequently  gratified — as  if  it  were  an 
honor  done  to  our  understanding — when 
people  present  very  wise  things  to  our 
eyes  or  ears,  taking  it  for  granted  we 
fully  understand  them.  Thus  we  some- 
times listen  to  a  sermon  or  an  oration 
with  great  pleasure,  though  we  know 
very  little  of  its  meaning.  This  is  not 
said  in  justification,  but  in  palliation  of 
the  measure. 

During  the  first  winter  of  my  school 
keeping,  there  had  been  a  similar  occur- 
rence. Some  new  school  book  was 
needed  ;— so  I  thought,  and  so  did  many 
others.  The  selection  having  been  con- 
fided to  me,  I  decided  on  the  '*  Introduc- 
tion to  the  American  Orator."  It  was 
a  learned  work,  prepared  by  a  learned 
man,  and  wholly  unexceptionable  in  its 
moral  character  and  tendency.  Still  it 
was  not  at  all  fit  for  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  was  procured,  as  time  did  not  fail  to 
show.  It  was  only  used  a  few  years, 
when  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  other 
and  more  popular  books  supplied  its 
place. 
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A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  Philosophy 
of  Education.  By  James  Gall.  pp.  348. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman^  London, 
1840. 

Elaborate  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  have  rendered  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  as 
they  have  been  read  and  studied  by 
many  philanthropists,  whose  object  has 
been  to  ascertain  those  principles  which 
might  most  effectually  aid  them  in 
raising  education  to  its  proper  rank 
among  the  sciences.  These  works, 
however,  on  mental  philosophy,  have 
treated  the  subject  in  so  abstruse  a 
manner,  as  to  have  been  either  perplex- 
ing or  nearly  useless  to  the  mass  of 
teachers.  Among  these  works,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  heavy  volumes 
both  to  handle  and  to  peruse,  Dr. 
Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart's  are  perhaps 
the  most  useful  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  common  service  of  education,  as 
most  within  the  compass  of  their  abili- 
ties and  opportunities.  In  many  works 
on  education,  we  find  its  principles 
incidentally  stated,  attracting  the  ^atten- 
tion only  as  they  may  be  found  scat- 
tered throughout  numerous  pages  in- 
termixed with  other  matter.  Hence, 
while  there  are  abundance  of  works  on 
the  natural  sciences,  and  numerous  pro- 
fessors to  be  found  engaged  in  teaching 
them,  yet  the  profession  and  occupation 
by  which  all  knowledge  is  to  be  com- 
municated, has  never  yet  acquired  the 
form  of  a  regular  science;  and  the 
reason  probably  is,  that  the  inductive 
philosophy,  which  has  established  other 
sciences  on  a  firm  basis,  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  practice  of  education.  This  phi- 
losophy requires,  in  the  first  place,  that 
facts  should  be  discovered,  and  then  by 
their  studious  arrangement  and  com- 
parison, the  general  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed  should  be  ascertained. 
The  process,  to  yield  satisfactory  results, 
will  require  a  considerable  portion  of 
time,  to  perform  numerous  experiments, 
and  the  closest  investigations  to  guard 
against  errors,  so  as  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  probable^  when  that 
which  is  possible  may,  by  diligence  and 
perseverance,  be  fully  determined. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
educational  efforts  of   Mr.  James  Gall, 


of  Edinburgh,  must  be  fully  sensible, 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  pursue  the 
course  as  recommended  above;  he  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  propounding  a 
mere  theory,  but  his  various  experiments 
in  education  attest,  that  he  merits  the 
attention  of  all  persons  who  are  desirous 
to  advance  and  improve  the  early  in- 
struction of  the  young.  Mr.  Gall's 
experiments,  as  recorded  in  the  work 
before  us,  have  however,  been  of  so  partial 
a  nature,  that  had  he  ventured  to  have 
designated  his  work  by  the  title  of  "  the 
philosophy  of  education, "we  should  have 
felt  disposed  to  have  submitted  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  to  a  very  strict  and 
searching  scrutiny,  but  he  has  modestly 
entitled  it "  A  Practical  Enquiry,"  which 
in  a  great  measure  tends  to  disarm 
criticism,  and  is  so  far  preferable,  as  it 
may  lead  to  a  more  mild  and  dis- 
passionate examination  of  its  contents; 
for  on  its  careful  perusal,  we  do  not  dis- 
cover any  great  pretensions  to  its  being 
sent  forth  as  an  infallible  guide  in  the 
affairs  of  education.  No  doubt  the 
worthy  author  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  encumber  the  subject, 
and  his  endeavours  to  remove  those 
difficulties,  so  far  as  his  capabilities 
have  extended,  are  well  worthy  of  being 
regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education. 

Education  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art.  As  a  science,  its  principles  require 
to  be  systematically  stated ;  as  an  art, 
its  methods  require  to  be  practically 
defined.  A  knowledge  of  the  science 
assists  the  art,  and  the  practice  of  the 
art  confirms  the  science. 

Mr.  Gall  devotes  the  commencement 
of  his  work  to  an  attempt  to  show  how 
the  discoveries  were  made,  the  experi- 
ments performed,  and  the  results  de- 
monstrated, by  which  other  sciences 
have  acquired  their  stability  and  popu- 
larity ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that 
the  same  course  ought  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  education ;  and  applying 
his  arguments  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
he  proceeds  in  the  second  part  of  the 
work  to  state  his  views  "  On  the  great 
design  of  nature's  teaching,  and  the 
methods  she  employs  in  carrying  it  on." 
In  using  the  term  "  nature,"  which  is  of 
very  frequent  recurrence  in  these  pages, 
the  author  states  that  he  has  adopted  it 
as  a  convenient  and  popular  mode  of 
expression,  as  another  method  of  de- 
signating "the  God  of  nature,"  whose 
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laws  are  established  in  the  young  mind. 
He  has  arranged  the  educational  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  under  the  following 
great  divisions — 

"The  Jirst  educational  process  which  is 
observable  in  Nature's  Academy,  is  the 
stimulating  of  her  pupil  to  such  an  exercise 
of  mind  upon  external  objects,  as  tends 
powerfully  and  rapidly  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  his  mind.  This 
operation  begins  with  the  first  dawning  of 
consciousness,  and  continues  under  different 
forms  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
individual's  life." 

"  The  second  educational  process,  which 
in  its  commencement  is  perhaps  coeval  with 
the  first,  is  Nature's  stimulating  her  pupil 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  and  using  it. 

"The  third  consists  in  the  disciplining 
of  her  pupil  in  the  practical  use,  and  proper 
application  of  the  knowledge  received ;  by 
which  means  the  knowledge  itself  becomes 
better  understood,  better  remembered,  and 
much  more  at  the  command  of  the  will  than 
it  was  before: — 

"  And  her  foxhrth  educational  process 
consists,  in  training  her  pupil  to  acquire 
facility  in  communicating  by  language,  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  others." 

From  these  Mr.  Gall  passes  to  the 
consideration  and  determination  of 
"The  method  employed  by  nature  for 
cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind," 
and  these  he  arranges  as  follows — 

1.  Reiteration. 

2.  Individuation,  or  Abstraction. 

3.  Grouping,  or  Association. 

4.  Classification,  or  Analysing. 

Technical  terms — the  cumbrous  ap- 
paratus of  mental  philosophy,  we  sup- 
pose, cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  accept  them,  with  the  author's 
explications. 

"The>Vst  is  the  act  of  "  Reiteration,"  as 
the  chief  instrument  in  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  without  which,  we 
shall  also  find,  there  can  be  no  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  principle 
of  "Individuation,"  by  which  Nature  com- 
municates the  knowledge  of  single  ideas, 
or  single  objects,  by  constraining  the  child 
to  concentrate  the  powers  of  its  mind  upon 
one  object  or  idea,  till  that  object  or  idea 
is  familiar,  or,  at  least,  known.  The  third 
is  the  common  principle  of  "  Grouping,  or 
Association,"  and  appears  to  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  imaginative  powers,  by 
which  a  child  begins  to  associate  objects  or 
truths  together,  after  they  have  become 
individually  familiar ;  so  that  any  one  of 
them,  when  afterwards  presented,  to  the 
mind,  enables  the  pupil  at  a  glance,  to  com- 
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mand  all  the  others  which  were  originally 
associated  with  it.  The  fourth  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  Classification,  or  Analysing,"  by 
which  the  mind  distributes  objects  or  truths 
according  to  their  nature,- — puts  every  truth 
or  idea,  as  it  is  received,  into  its  proper 
place,  and  among  objects  or  ideas  of  a 
similar  kind.  This  classification  of  objects 
is  not,  as  in  the  principle  of  grouping, 
regulated  according  to  their  accidental 
relation  to  each  other,  by  which  the  canary 
and  the  cage  in  which  it  is  confined  would 
be  classed  together ;  but  according  to  their 
nature  and  character,  by  which  the  canary 
would  be  classified  with  birds,  and  the  cage 
amonof  other  articles  of  household  furniture. 
All  knowledge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
appears  to  be  communicated  and  retained 
for  use,  by  means  of  these  four  principles." 

Whether  knowledge  be  obtained  from 
ohservation  of  objects  without  the  use  of 
language,  or  from  words  as  the  signs  of 
ideas,  the  retention  of  knowledge  cer- 
tainly depends  on  reiteration  or  repe- 
tition ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
author,  that  "  No  idea,  no  truth,  can 
ever  form  part  of  our  knowledge,  till  it 
has  undergone  this  particular  mental 
process."  If  the  idea  or  truth  is  to 
remain,  it  must  be  thought  over  again 
and  again,  then  it  will  be  forthcoming 
when  wanted,  but  otherwise,  it  will  not 
be  remembered;  and  during  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  the  mind 
must  be  in  a  lively  slate,  as  essential  to 
support  reiteration  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner ;  for  without  this  mental  vigour,  the 
dulness  of  repetition  can  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  education  only  in  a  very  de- 
fective manner.  Hence  teachers  should 
be  fully  aware,  that  while  repetition  is 
pursued  in  exercises  with  their  scholars, 
the  great  art  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  a 
vigorous  state  during  the  whole  time  of 
instruction ;  for  scholars  cannot  remain 
mentally  inactive  and  yet  learn,  nor  can 
a  mere  repetition  of  words  increase 
knowledge,  but  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  exercises  its  own  ]-)ower3  on 
the  ideas  imparted,  intelligence  ad- 
vances. Mr.  Gall  enforces  these  con- 
siderations, by  declaring  that  "  Nature 
invariably  communicates  knowledge  by 
inducing  her  pupils  to  exercise  their 
own  minds  on  the  subjects  taught." 

The  second  principle,  that  of  Indi- 
viduation, or  one  thing  at  a  lime,  is 
certainly  in  agreement  with  the  system  of 
nature,  for  as  in  natural  philosophy,  we 
find  the  axiom  that  no  two  bodies  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time, 
but  directly  the  second  comes,  the  first 
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is  displaced ;  so  in  mental  philosophy 
it  is  held,  that  no  two  ideas  can  exist  in 
the  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but 
that,  however  rapid  the  succession,  the 
former  must  be  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  latter,  even  when  they  come  in 
the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
But  a  great  error  in  education  has  been 
the  practice  of  crowding  a  number  of 
undistinguishable  ideas  into  the  child's 
mind,  and,  the  mind  naturally  repels 
them  all ;  and  therefore  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Gall,  that  ideas  should  be  commu- 
nicated in  distinct  succession,  and  that 
they  should  be  of  such  a  description  as 
the  mind  can  receive  with  agreeable 
emotions. 

The  third  principle  is,  that  of  Asso- 
ciation,  or  grouping  objects  together, 
after  they  are  individually  known.  If 
all  our  ideas  were  to  be  acquired  and 
retained  individually,  the  memory  being 
without  help  or  resting  place,  would 
soon  become  so  overpowered  by  their 
number,  that  our  knowledge  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed,  and  its  use  ma- 
terially impeded ;  but  the  principle  of 
association  comes  in  to  our  aid,  and 
thereby  the  memory  is  relieved.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  ten  numerals  in 
arithmetic,  which  being  once  known 
individually,  can  be  grouped  so  as  to 
form  any  number  however  large,  and 
the  memory  can  support  the  effort.  The 
same  is  also  the  case  with  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  in  reading 
and  writing.  Mr.  Gall  advocates  that 
children  in  acquiring  knowledge,  first, 
by  individual  objects  or  truths,  and 
second,  by  their  association,  should 
never  have  these  processes  confounded 
with  each  other ;  as  the  confusion  of  the 
two  principles,  he  says,  renders  learning 
so  very  fatiguing  and  vexatious  to  chil- 
dren. 

Upon  the  fourth  principle,  that  of 
Classification,  or  Analysis,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  from  the  sense  in  which 
these  terms  are  employed  by  Mr.  Gall, 
this  principle  is  seldom  called  into  action 
during  the  early  stages  of  childhood. 
He  shows  the  difference  between  asso- 
ciation, and  classification,  by  observing 
that  the  former  is  the  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion,and  the  latter,  thatof  the  judgment. 
Mr.  Gall's  observations  on  this  part  of 
his  subject,  are  too  long  to  extract,  but 
they  merit  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
teachers  of  Bible  classes,  both  in  Sun- 
day and  week-day  schools;  and  the 
illustrations  which  he  gives,  may  afford 


them  some  useful  examples  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  recommends  subjects  to 
be  treated. 

"These  four  principles,"  Mr.  Gall 
says,  "  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  investigate  the  processes  of  nature,  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  means  which 
she  employs  in  assisting,  and  inducing 
the  pupil  to  acquire  knowledge ;  and 
which  of  course  ought  to  be  employed 
in  a  similar  way,  and  in  the  same  order, 
by  the  teacher  in  the  management  of  his 
classes."  This  observation  closes  the 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  considers  that  nature  proceeds  in 
the  communication  of  knowledge.  He 
then  passes  to  nature's  mode  of  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  which  he  separates  into  two 
classes,  1st,  That  which  is  connected 
with  physical  and  intellectual  nature,  as 
regulated  by  animal  or  common  sense, 
and  the  2nd,  that  connected  with  our 
moral  nature,  as  regulated  by  moral 
sense  or  conscience;  and  shows,  that  in 
both  cases,  nature  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  First,  by  some  funda- 
mental truth,  of  which  use  is  to  be 
made.  Second,  by  an  inference,  or 
lesson  drawn  from  that  truth.  Third, 
by  a  practical  lesson  arising  from  the 
connection  of  the  truth  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  scholar.  As  a  process, 
supplementary  to  that  of  learning,  Mr. 
Gall  also  refers  to  the  acquisition  of  an 
ability,  by  following  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, through  which  the  pupils  can,  with 
ease  and  fluency,  communicate  to  others, 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
they  themselves  possess;  and  this  he 
asserts  is  not  instinctive,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  education. 

Our  author,  at  this  stage  of  his  work, 
presents  a  rule  so  vastly  important,  that 
we  strongly  urge  it  upon  all  teachers,  as 
one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
all  educational  efforts.  "  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  school  nuist  he  practical ;  and 
the  knowledge  communicated  must  be 
useful,  and  such  as  can  be  put  to  use." 
If  this  rule  be  attended  to,  the  know- 
ledge communicated  will  be  valuable 
and  permanent;  but  if  neglected,  the 
pretended  communications  will  soon 
melt  from  the  memory,  and  the  previous 
labours  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

Want  of  space  compels  us,  though 
reluctantly,  to  close  our  notice  of  this 
important  work,  and  we  can  only,  at 
present,  add,  that  from   the  order  in 
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which  Mr.  Gall  has  arranged  his  four 
main  principles,  an  enquiry  suggests  it- 
self, whether  that  of  reiteration  ought  not 
to  have  followed  that  of  individuation  ? 
For,  according  to  the  order  of  nature, 
individual  ideas  come  first,  and  the 
feiteration  of  those  ideas  is  the  means  of 
their  retention ;  we  should,  therefore,  be 
inclined  to  advocate,  first,  individuation, 
second,  reiteration,  and  third,  associa- 
tion, as  essential  to  an  order  of  instruc- 
tion, designed  to  imitate  the  proceed- 
ings of  nature ;  and  these  three  princi- 
ples scrupulously  attended  to  by  the 
instructors  of  the  young,  in  connection 
with  the  methods  of  application,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gall,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  render  the  efforts  of  teachers  in 
common  schools  far  more  effective  and 
useful,  than  the  desultory  methods 
which  still  prevail  to  a  great  extent. 
Observation  and  experience,  in  connec- 
tion with  numerous  schools,  both  Sun- 
day and  week-day,  decidedly  convince 
us,  that  it  is  not  the  deficiency  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  teachers,  (for  many 
have  considerable  knowledge,)  but  it  is 
from  the  want  of  natural,  simple,  and 
effective  methods  and  appliances,  that 
teachers  are  under  the  constraint  of 
suspecting  and  even  feeling,  that  to  a 
great  extent  their  efforts,  though  labori- 
ous in  their  kind,  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  too  little  successful.  We  therefore 
say  to  teachers,  with  all  due  respect  for 
their  office,  and  yet  with  all  the  firmness 
which  truth  demands,  '^Reform  your 
plans  of  teaching,  and  do  not  rest 
satisfied  until  you  have  adopted,  and 
vigorously  applied  the  best  that  you  can 
obtain."  If  teachers  are  inclined  to 
our  opinions,  let  them  procure  Mr.  Gall's 
book,  and  peruse  it  studiously,  for  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  materi- 
ally aid  them  in  the  promotion  of  their 
educational  designs. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and 
Moral  Management  of  Infancy;  hy 
Andrew  Combe,  pp.  375.  London. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

What  is  physical  education .'' 

It  is  that  mode  of  training  the  bodily 
organs  which  proposes  to  bring  them  to 
their  highest  degree  of  perfection,  in 
relation  to  intellectual,  animal,  and  or- 
ganic life. 

The  great  importance  of  this  perfection 


of  the  corporeal  organs  in  order  to  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  moral 
and  intellectual  eminence  will  hereafter 
appear. 

In  looking  abroad  on  the  varied,  nu- 
merous, and  never-ceasing  motions  of 
the  forms  of  matter  that  surround  us  on 
every  side,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
make  a  part ;  whether  in  contemplating 
the  world  beneath  us,  or  in  looking  up 
to  the  worlds  above  us,  there  is  one 
thought,  that  perhaps  does  not  often 
occur  to  the  mind,  but  which  might  well 
raise  it  to  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity  and 
superiority  :  -it  is  that  all  these  motions, 
of  whatever  character,  originated  with 
mind.  When  the  planets  of  our  system, 
and  our  own  world  amongst  the  num- 
ber, were  first  formed,  if  we  suppose 
the  law  of  gravitation  to  have  then 
existed ;  (of  which  law  we  can  give 
no  other  account,  than  that  it  is  a 
law  which  has  been  impressed  upon 
matter  by  the  Eternal  mind,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  matter  why  such  a  law  should 
exist ;)  by  which  the  planets  would  be 
attracted  towards  the  superior  bulk  and 
density  of  their  centre,  the  sun :  yet  how 
could  the  centrifugal  force  have  origi- 
nated, upon  which  their  circling  orbits 
depend,  if  the  impulse  had  not  been 
given  by  the  same  mind.  Also  with 
respect  to  the  rotation  of  each  individual 
sphere,  whether  planet  or  satellite,  upon 
its  own  axis,  aud  its  rate  of  swiftness  in 
that  rotation ;  we  know  of  no  material 
cause  in  which  either  of  these  could  have 
originated,  or  by  which  it  could  have 
been  determined,  and  are  compelled  to 
refer  them  also  to  the  agency  of  an  Al- 
mighty mind.  As  it  is  in  relation  to 
these,  the  most  magnificent  displays  of 
motions  impressed  upon  matter ;  so  is  it 
with  all  the  lesser  motions  upon  the 
world's  surface,  when  we  apply  ourselves 
to  their  ultimate  analysis,  we  shall  find 
that  they  have  originated  with  mind. 
Matter  of  itself  has  no  tendency  to 
motion.  Its  only  power  is  a  power  of 
standing  still,  and  this  power  is  opposed 
to  motion  rather  than  inclined  to  it,  it  is 
therefore  very  properly  denominated  a 
vis  inertia.  If  all  this  be  true,  what  a 
notion  does  it  give  us  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  mind. 

Yet  how  important  does  matter  become 
to  the  world  of  mind^  when  we  look  upon 
it  not  only  as  the  servant,  but  as  the 
organ  of  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  matter 
is  honoured  by  such  a  union,  and  that 
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its  noblest  function  is  to  become  the 
minister  of  mind.  But  then  in  the  wise 
arrangements  of  the  great  Creator  it  has 
also  been  ordered,  that  mind  should 
become,  at  least  in  its  present  state  of 
existence,  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  matter ;  and  if  those  laws,  material 
and  vital,  which  regulate  that  depen- 
dency be  violated,  the  development  of 
raiind  is  considerably  hindered,  and  may 
be  entirely  prevented. 

We  derive  all  our  knowledge  primari- 
ly by  the  medium  of  our  organs  of  sense, 
which  are  portions  of  organized  matter. 
If  any  of  these  organs  be  diseased, 
injured,  or  destroyed,  how  fearful  is  the 
privation !  Take  away  the  eye,  and  how 
large  an  inlet  to  knowledge  is  closed. 
Take  away  the  ear,  and  another  im- 
portant inlet  is  shut  up.  Take  away  the 
organs  of  touch  and  sensation,  in  addition 
to  the  two  preceding  privations,  and  man 
becomes  little  better  than  a  mere  vege- 
table, while  still  retaining  the  exterior 
form  of  a  lord  of  creation.  A  man  born 
with  such  a  privation  of  corporeal  en- 
dowments, if  he  could  continue  to  exist, 
would  remain  all  his  life  a  mere  vegetable. 
In  the  absence  of  sensation,  there  could 
be  no  rejlection.  A  mind  placed  in  such 
a  body  could  receive  no  development, 
and  perhaps  would  be  susceptible  of  no 
enjoyment.  We  can  hardly  form  a  defi- 
nite notion  of  what  such  a  forlorn  being 
would  be.  The  nearest  condition  to  such 
a  melancholy  absence  of  corporeal  sen- 
sitive organs,  is  that  of  helpless  and 
hopeless  idiotcy . 

We  have  never  seen  such  a  case,  in 
which  no  ideas  had  ever  been  derived 
from  the  organs  of  sense  :  where  nothing 
had  ever  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt;  by 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  smell,  or 
the  touch;  where,  consequently,  there 
were  no  ideas  of  sensation,  upon  which 
all  our  ideas  of  reflection  seem  to  be 
based.  But  we  have  seen  this  case, 
where  an  adult  who  had  once  possessed 
all  these  organs  of  sense  in  the  perfection 
of  health,  had  one  after  the  other  extin- 
guished, until  probably  only  some  sense 
of  touch  remained.  Organic  disease  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  by  pressure  upon 
the  nerves  of  sense  at  their  origins, 
gradually,  successively,  and  completely 
destroying  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  sight.  This  man  became, 
as  far  as  we  could  know,  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  a  vegetable,  entirely  shut  out 
as  he  was  from  all  power  of  receiving  or 
communicating  any  one  idea  from  with- 


out or  within,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  cheerless  life. 

How  pathetically  does  the  poet  Milton 
bemoan  the  loss  of  only  one  of  these 
precious  organs  of  sense. 

Hail,  holy  light  !*#***•• 

*******  Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp :  but  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene*  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.  ******* 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine : 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surroinids  me !  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung"d  and  raz'd. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out ! 

But  it  is  not  only  the  loss  of  any  one 
of  these  organs  of  sense  which  seems  as 
it  were  pro  tanto  to  extinguish  the  mind 
of  whose  exterior  tabernacle  it  forms  a 
part;  but  many  derangements,  some  of 
them  too  minute  to  be  discerned  by  the 
eye  even  of  the  anatomist,  will  impair 
the  functions  of  intellect.  The  unhealthy 
condition  of  any  organ,  or  its  sympathy 
with  some  distant  organ,  or  with  some 
general  sickly  state  of  the  body,  will 
chain  up  for  a  time  the  active  energies 
of  the  mind,  making  the  intellect  dull, 
the  imagination  barren,  and  the  temper 
sour,  peevish,  and  perverse. 

To  causes  of  a  kindred  nature  should 
be  ascribed  the  gloom  that  continually 
shadowed  the  spirit  of  Brainerd,  the 
melancholy  of  Cowper,  and  the  morose- 
ness  of  Johnson. 

From  this  dependency  of  mind  upon 
matter  arises  the  great  importance  of 
physical  education. 

Who  has  not  seen  an  infant  radiant 
with  smiles,  cooing  with  delight,  stretch- 
ing out  its  little  arms  to  every  one  as  its 
friend,  but  reposing  an  entire  confidence 
in  those  best  known  to  it ;  pleased  with 
the  veriest  trifle ;  noticing  every  atten- 
tion ;  and  repaying  every  smile  with  a 
token  of  infantile  complacency  in  return  : 
then  at  another  time,  with  wrinkled  brow 
and  peevish  expression,  this  same  child 
will  be  seen  dashing  its  play-things  on 
the  ground,  or  sweeping  them  from  the 
table  ;  discontented  with  every  toy,  dis- 
satisfied with  every  attention,  restless  in 
every  position,  crying  to  obtain  every 
thing,  and  then  crying  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
uneasy,  unsettled,  and  as  if  determined 

*  The  disease  of  Milton  was  gutta  serena,  (now 
more  generally  described  by  the  title  of  amaurosis') 
whence  the  phrase  "drop  serene."' 
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to  be  miserable?  What  has  been  the 
reason  for  all  this  remarkable  change  in 
the  enjoyment,  the  temper,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  little  creature,  who  has  not 
yet  learnt  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil  ?  A  slight  derangement  of  the 
stomach.  A  little  irritation  of  the  gums. 
A  past  attack  of  fever  or  inflammation. 
An  unhealthy  atmosphere.  An  unsuit- 
able article  of  diet.  An  improper  cram- 
ming of  the  digestive  organs  by  an 
indulgent  mother,  or  an  injudicious 
nurse.  Some  of  these  results  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  all  admit  of  pallia- 
tion, by  an  enlightened  system  of  physical 
education . 

Thus  the  immediate  happiness  of  the 
child,  its  welfare,  even  its  life,  are  con- 
cerned; nay,  are  bound  up  in  a  just  and 
scientific  system  of  physical  education. 
But  that  is  not  all,  the  relations  of  future 
life  are  equally  concerned,  because  the 
child  makes  the  man  and  the  woman. 
From  whatever  cause  sourness,  impa- 
tience, or  bad  temper,  may  have  first 
arisen ;  by  frequent  repetition  it  at  length 
degenerates  into  a  habit^  which  continues 
when  the  primary  cause  has  ceased  to 
act.  Therefore  it  is. that  a  peevish  and 
perverse  child  will  rarely  make  an  ami- 
able, -well-ordered,  and  good-tempered 
member  of  society. 

If  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  be 
cited,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
they  only  serve  to  illustrate  its  truth  and 
correctness.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
the  peevish  child  who  became  a  good- 
tempered  man,  passed  afterwards  under 
a  different  system  of  physical  training, 
when  he  had  once  escaped  from  the 
leading-strings  of  a  weak  mother,  or  a 
foolish  nurse.  Obeying  those  instincts 
of  nature  which  are  more  powerful  than 
the  maxims  of  senile  nurses  and  anile 
friends;  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
more  judicious  guardianship,  the  errors 
of  early  infancy  were  fortunately  re- 
deemed, and  prevented  from  realizing 
their  natural  unhappy  results. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace 
these  results  in  their  unfortunate  influ- 
ence upon  the  most  important  relations 
of  future  life.  It  is  a  fertile  and  impor- 
tant subject,  which  has  not  yet  met  with 
the  attention  it  requires,  in  order  that 
from  the  errors  of  the  past,  future  gene- 
rations might  be  warned  and  guarded ; 
and  by  the  application  of  an  enlightened 
physical  education,  be  led  to  the  more 
complete  realization  of  the  memsuna  in 
corpore  sano» 


The  connection  subsisting  between 
matter  and  mind  is  so  important ;  the 
dependance  of  the  latter  on  the  former  is 
so  close,  so  intimate,  and  so  essential  to 
the  present  state  of  existence,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  too  much  studied,  whether  we 
consider  the  practical  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  observance  of  its  laws, 
or  the  heavy  penalties  which  await  their 
infraction.  These  mutual  dependencies 
and  their  corresponding  results  belong 
to  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  study 
of  physical  education.  Yet  lest  we  might 
seem  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  material  and  the  physical ;  and  in 
order  to  guard  at  the  outset  against  the 
sad  error  of  making  the  bodily  organs 
identical  with  the  mind  itself,  we  com- 
menced the  present  article  by  just  open- 
ing a  mine  of  thought  which,  if  fairly 
explored,  will  illustrate  the  vast  supe- 
riority that  mind  possesses  and  exercises 
over  matter  ;  and  how  great  a  contrast  it 
exhibits,  when  its  ever-active  energies 
and  restless  powers  are  compared  with 
the  only  power  possessed  by  matter,  the 
passive  power  of  remaining  stationary,  a 
mere  helpless  vis  inertia. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  kind,  we  would  recommend  that 
it  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
a  former  excellent  treatise  from  the  same 
author.*  Esto. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Joseph 
Lancaster.  By  William  Corston. 
pp.  96.  Harvey,  Darton,  and  Co», 
London,  1840. 
This  work  introduces  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Lancaster,  who  first  established  schools 
of  mutual  instruction  in  this  country  :  a 
brief  memoir  of  whom  was  contributed 
to  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  this 
Magazine,  for  the  year  1831,  by  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  to  present  the  British 
public  with  a  complete  history  of  the 
life  of  this  philanthropist  to  whom  they 
are  highly  indebted,  as  having  acquired 
the  renown  of  giving  an  impulse  to 
education,  and  extending  its  operations 
beyond  that  of  any  other  individual. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  production,  the 
work  before  us  comes  very  opportunely, 
as  affording  a  sketch  of  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter's character  and  proceedings,  chiefly 
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taken  from  his  immediate  correspondence 
with  its  author,  who  is  the  oldest  of 
Lancaster's  friends  now  living,  and  who, 
though  now  an  octogenarian,  has  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  system  of  education.  He 
acquaints  the  reader  that  his  anxiety  for 
the  publication  of  Joseph  Lancaster's 
life,  he  humbly  trusts,  has  been  the  result 
of  right  views  and  pure  motives ;  and 
that  this  little  performance  is  presented 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  full  and  comprehen- 
sive work. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  many 
friends  of  education  would  hail  with  joy 
the  appearance  of  this  little  work,  which 
they  may  obtain  for  half-a-crown,  and 
in  which  are  embodied  many  important 
and  interesting  events  and  incidents 
which  marked  the  career  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  who  for  a  long  time  was  a 
popular  favourite,  and  whose  memory 
must  be  dear  to  every  one  who  is  now 
tracing  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  education  in  this  country,  and  for 
which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the 
energetic  exertions  of  the  founder  of  the 
British  system  of  education.  It  affords 
a  pattern  for  zeal,  an  argument  for  pru- 
dence, (oh  that  Lancaster  had  been  more 
prudent  in  pecuniary  matters,)  and  an 
evidence  of  the  great  amount  of  good 
that  may  be  conferred  on  a  nation  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  and  determined 
perseverance  of  a  single  individual.  If 
there  be  a  name  that  ought  to  be  carried 
down  to  posterity,  and  in  which  millions 
of  British  children  should  rejoice,  it  is 
the  name  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the 
friend  of  children,  and  the  indefatigable 
promoter  of  Scriptural  and  common 
education. 


An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  RomCf  by  Mrs.  Charles 
de  Havilland.  pp.  334.  Houlston  Sf 
Stoneinan.   1840. 

As  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History, 
this  is  a  creditable  performance,  and 
well  adapted  to  give  information  to  the 
young  on  a  subject  with  which  children 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  We  should, 
however,  have  greatly  preferred  it  in 
paragraphs,  rather  than  in  dialogues,  as 
children  have  an  aversion  to  books  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  Had 
it  been  composed  in  short  paragraphs, 
it  might  have  been  used  with  good  effect 


as  a  reading  book  in  the  elder  classes  of 
common  day  schools.  This  objection 
does  not  invalidate  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  book,  which  appears  to  be 
given  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  History  of  Slavery  and  its  AbolitioHf 
by  Esther  Copley,  12mo.  Houhton  <§• 
Stoneman,  London. 

The  re-appearance  of  this  excellent 
work  at  the  present  moment,  when 
public  attention  is  again  so  strongly 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  recent 
sittings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
is  peculiarly  appropriate.  This  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
which  was  fully  noticed  in  our  volume 
for  1836,  {Col.  231)  and  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  latest  period.  A 
striking  portrait  of  the  octogenarian  abo- 
litionist, Thomas  Clarkson,  (who  com- 
menced the  glorious  work  of  anti-slavery 
fifty-five  years  ago)  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  this  edition.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  faithful  portrait  of  this  venerable 
philanthropist  which  has  yet  been  en- 
graved. 


The  Church  Member^s  Monitor.  By 
Charles  Moase.32mo.  ppAO.  A.  Smithy 
Royston:  Ball,  London.  1840. 
A  succinct  body  of  practical  hints, 
showing  the  privileges,  duties,  and  en- 
couragements of  christians  in  Church 
fellowship.  They  are  very  pointed  and 
searching,  addressed  to  the  different 
classes  of  society  embraced  in  the  uni- 
versal church.  The  author  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Sun- 
day schools,  and  within  the  forty  small 
pages  of  his  monitor,  has  found  room  to 
remind  teachers  of  their  obligations, 
e.  g.  :— 

**  Are  you  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  ? 
Consider  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
your  work,  and  the  great  design  of  the 
institution  ;  and  see  to  it  that  there  be  no 
failure  through  your  incompetency,  or 
want  of  diligence.  Your  business  in  this 
office  is  to  impart  religious  knowledge, 
produce  religious  impression,  and  aim  at  the 
children's  conversion.  0  !  then,  make  the 
most  of  your  advantages,  opportunities,  and 
means.  Be  persuaded  that  success,  even 
of  the  highest  kind,  is  attainable.  Many 
others  have  succeeded — why  not  you? 
Resolve  that  failure  shall  not  be  owing  to 
your  want  of  affection,  inconstant  attention, 
feeble  endeavours,  or  coldness  in  prayer. 
What  a  good  shepherd  is  to  the  tender 
lambs  of  his  flock,  that  be  you  to  your 
class," 
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The  History  of  Nelly  Vanner.  By  John 
Curwen.  lQ)no.  pp.79.  Wardy Lon- 
don, 1840. 

A  simple,  touching  story,  of;an  interest- 
ing girl,  whose  mortal  span  was  limited 
to  ten  short  years,  but  during  which  she 
exhibited  qualities  of  excellence  which 
render  this  little  memorial  of  her  life 
valuable  as  a  lesson  for  the  young.  The 
author  evidently  understands  the  art  and 
mystery  of  writing  just  such  a  book,  as 
young  folks  are  sure  to  read  through. 
His  aim,  in  this  token  for  children,  has 
been  "  by  a  lovely  example  studiously 
presented,  to  command  the  sympathy  of 
a  child's  heart,  and  by  lessons  from  it 
briefly  hinted,  to  set  busy  thoughts  in 
motion."  In  this  he  has  happily  suc- 
ceeded, and  this  little  book  deserves  to 
become  a  favorite.  We  extract  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  to  show  the  author's  style 
and  manner,  which  is  quite  a  model  of 
simplicity  : 

NELLY  LEARNING  TO  READ. 

**  On  Sabbath  evenings,  those  of  the 
family  who  were  obliged,  from  illness,  to 
remain  at  home,  used  to  come  together 
to  read  the  Bible  with  Mrs.  Vanner. 
Nelly  sat  up  to  the  table  in  her  high 
chair,  and  would  have  a  Bible  before 
her,  though  she  could  not  read  at  all. 
Her  sister  used  to  find  out  the  place, 
and  turn  over  the  leaves  for  her.  Every 
one  round  the  table  read  a  verse  in  turn. 
If  you  had  been  there  you  would  have 
heard  one  voice  after  the  other  reading 
the  holy  book;  and  you  would  have 
seen  little  Nelly  looking  upon  the  page, 
and  eagerly  listening  to  all  that  was 
read.  She  was  now,  I  may  remind  you, 
about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Though 
she  could  not  read,  she  soon  discovered 
how  the  verses  were  separated  from  one 
another  in  the  Bible.  In  a  little  time, 
by  not  looking  off"  at  all,  she  learnt  to 
keep  her  eye  upon  every  verse  as  it  was 
read.  When  she  could  do  that  easily, 
she  tried  to  follow  the  reader  from  word 
to  word ;  but  that  was  very  difficult  at 
first.  Thus,  she  noticed,  first,  the  verses, 
and  then  the  words,  until  presently  she 
knew  all  the  little  words,  such  as  "  a" 
"  the,"  "  to,"  "  it,"  "  in  ;"  and  while  the 
great  words  were  being  read,  she  noticed 
how  they  looked.  One  evening  she 
thought  she  would  take  her  verse  in  turn, 
and  read  as  much  of  it  as  she  could.  So 
she  read  all  the  short  words  which  she 
knew,  and  her  kind  mother  read  all  the 
long  ones  for  her.  This  was  very  much 
like  the  way  which  Eliza  found  out  to 


teach  her  poetry.  Soon,  Nelly  found 
that  she  could  read  all  the  words  which 
came  over  very  often.  She  had  noticed 
them  so  many  times  while  they  were 
read,  that  she  knew  the  look  of  them. 
Not  long  after,  she  could  read  nearly  all 
the  words  by  herself,  and  in  about  three 
months'  time  she  could  read  almost  any 
verse  of  scripture  without  help.  She 
must  have  paid  very  great  attention  to 
learn  so  quickly.  If  children  would 
always  pay  so  much  attention,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  teach  them  any  thing. 
Nay,  they  would  learn  many  things, 
like  Nelly,  without  any  trouble  of  teach- 
ing at  all. 

"  Advantas.es  of  this  plan. — Of  course 
you  would  never  hear  Nelly  stopping  to 
spell  words.  She  knew  the  whole  words 
without  spelling  the  syllables.  When  I 
hear  little  boys  and  girls  read,  I  never 
let  them  spell  aloud ;  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much  better 
they  read  without  it.  I  would  rather 
tell  them  a  word  than  hear  them  spell  it, 
but  when  I  do  tell  them  a  word,  I  ex- 
pect them  to  know  it  again.  There  was 
another  advantage  connected  with  this 
way  of  learning,  for  by  reading  with  her 
mother,  she  got  into  a  way  of  reading 
like  her  mother ;  so,  without  any  trouble, 
she  learnt  to  keep  the  stops,  and  to  show 
that  she  was  thinking  and  feeling  all  the 
while  she  read.  When  people  read  all 
in  one  tone,  we  think  that  they  neither 
know  nor  care  any  thing  about  it.  But 
you  could  have  told,  by  hearing  Nelly's 
voice,  that  she  attended  to  what  she  read. 
This  good  habit  she  gained  by  trying  to 
read  like  her  mother.  She  read  the 
scriptures  so  well,  that  it  was  quite  a 
delight  to  hear  her." — pp.  14—17. 


"  Wisdom    to  win    Souls ;"  an   Address 
delivered  at   a  Meeting  of  the   Chel- 
tenham     Sunday    School     Union,    in 
Highbury  Chapel.     By  Samuel  Mar- 
tin,  Minister  of  the   above   Chapel. 
IQmo.pp.  24.     Ward,  London;  Har- 
per, Cheltenham.     1840. 
The  author  of  this  little  Address  looks 
upon  Sunday  school  teaching  as  a  holy 
and  dignified   vocation,    and    earnestly 
incites  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts.     He  regards 
teachers  as  being,    in  a  certain  sense, 
entrusted  with  "  a  cure  of  souls."     We 
entreat  our  readers  to  endeavor  to  see 
this  small  publication,  which  is  sold  at 
four-pence,  and  richly  deserves  an  atten- 
tive perusal. 
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SCHOOL   INSPECTION. 

At  lengtli  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
education  have  acceded  to  the  wishes  o  f  th 
heads  of  the  establishment  upon  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  school  inspection.  The 
archbishops  are  to  have  the  veto  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  of  church  schools — 
a  power  which  it  is  unlikely  will  ever  be 
exercised.  The  conscientious  sticklers  of 
the  ''National  Society"  are  consequently 
left  in  a  false  position.  The  following 
extract  from  the  "  Minutes''  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council,  dated  July  15,  1840, 
supplies  every  information  : — 

The  Lord  President  having  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  their  previous 
minutes  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  their  Lordships  de- 
liberated thereon,  and  resolved,  that  a  report 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council, 
embodying  the  following  recommendations  : 

1.  That  before  any  person  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  be 
appointed  to  inspect  schools  receiving  aid 
from  the  public,  the  promoters  of  which 
state  themselves  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Society,  or  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
be  consulted  by  the  committee  of  Privy 
Council,  each  with  regard  to  his  own  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  they  be  at  liberty  to  suggest 
any  person  or  persons  for  the  office  of 
inspector,  and  that  no  person  be  appointed 
without  their  concurrence. 

2.  That  the  inspectors  of  such  schools 
shall  be  appointed  during  pleasure,  and 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  each  Arch- 
bishop, at  all  times,  with  regard  to  his  own 
province,  to  withdraw  his  concurrence  in 
such  appointment,  whereupon  the  authority 
of  the  inspector  shall  cease,  and  a  fresh 
appointment  take  place. 

3.  That  the  instructions  to  the  inspectors 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction  shall  be 
framed  by  the  Archbishops,  and  form  part 
of  the  general  instructions  to  the  inspectors 
of  such  schools,  and  that  the  general 
instructions  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Archbishops  before  they  are  finally  sanc- 
tioned. 

Tiiat  each  inspector  at  the  same  time  that 
he  presents  any  report  relating  to  the  said 
schools  to  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  shall  transmit  a  duplicate  thereof 
to  the  Archbishop,  and  shall  also  send  a 
copy  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  school  is  situate,  for  his  information. 

4.  That  the  grants  of  money  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  educated, 
and  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  private 
contribution,  with  the  power  of  making 


exceptions  in  certain  cases,  the  grounds  of 
which  will  be  stated  in  the  annual  Returns 
to  Parliament. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL   MEETINGS. 

Woolwich  and  Plumstead  Sunday  School 
Union. — On  Friday,  July  10th,  a  public 
meeting  of  this  Union  was  held  in  Pro- 
vidence Chapel,  New  Road.  Woolwich. 
The  Union  was  formed  in  April  last,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of 
London.  W.  H.  Watson,  Esq.  (one  of  the 
secretaries)  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  formed  a 
deputation,  and  were  accompanied  by  F.  A. 
Packard,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  of  America.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  W.  Woodlands,  who, 
together  with  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
and  Messrs.  Featherstone,  Ray,  Groves, 
Hiskens,  and  Burt,  severally 'addressed  tiie 
meeting  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
Sunday  School  Unions. — Patriot. 

Golden  Lane  Sunday  and  British  Schools^ 
Honduras  Street,  Old  Street. —  On  the  16tli 
of  July,  a  public  meeting  was  held  for  re- 
viving the  interest  in  the  above  schools, 
F.  A.  Packard,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  the 
chair,  who  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
the  importance  of  the  church  supporting 
schools  in  such  poor  districts.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Stoneman,  Mann, 
Althans,  Kilpin,  Chesson,  and  Groser. 
During  the  evening,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  schools  which  have 
been  established  many  years,  but  lately 
have  suffered  much  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment by  the  removal  of  many  of  their 
former  supporters,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  past  year  these  schools  had  neither 
committee  nor  funds  ;  and  the  teachers  in 
possession  found  themselves  with  one  year's 
rent  and  expenses  to  pay  without  any 
prospect  of  meeting  the  demand.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  North  Auxiliary 
Sunday  School  Union,  who  kindly  headed 
a  subscription  with  £5,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  other  friends,  the  year's  expenses 
were  paid.  The  committee  of  the  Union 
then  solicited  some  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Association  Chapel,  Gee  Street,  being  the 
nearest,  to  take  it  under  their  management. 
A  committee  has  since  been  formed,  and 
the  schools  have  now  more  than  200  chil- 
dren in  the  day,  besides  tiie  Sunday  schools, 
but  the  committee  contemplate  the  instruc- 
tion of  more  than  300  in  the  day,  and  the 
like  number  in  the  Sunday  school.  The 
subscriptions  and  donations  announced, 
during  the  evening,  amounted  to  3^15. 

Brentford  Sunday  School  Union.  —  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Union  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1840,  in  Vine- 
yard Chapel,  Richmond.    The  Rev.  H.  B. 
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Martin  presided,  and  the  Report  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  W,  Yonge,  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Miller,  and  by  Messrs. 
Frederick  A.  Packard  and  Watson.  On  the 
Lord's  day  preceding,  an  united  prayer 
meeting  was  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  Market-place  Cliapel, 
Brentford,  at  which  the  Rev.  0.  Clarke 
presided ;  and  at  three  o'clock  the  sam^ 
day,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Martin  preached  the 
annual  sermon  at  Albany  Chapel,  Brent- 
ford. 

Manchester  Sunday  School  Union. — The 
following  is  Mr.  Packard's  report  of  his 
visit  to  Manchester,  at  the  request  of  the 
London  Union.  A  short  account  of  the 
proceedings  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  School  Maga: j?ie, published  at  Man- 
chester:— '■ 

"  It  gave  your  correspondent  great  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  Sunday  school  meetings 
in  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  June.  In 
the  afternoon  the  schools  were  collected  in 
six  or  seven  chapels,  and  were  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Halley,  Lee,  Roaf, 
Griffin,  Darke,  and  Poore.  Those  who 
were  assembled  in  Grosvenor-st.  chapel, 
embracing  probably  2000  children,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  address.  The  schools  ap- 
peared very  well,  and  conducted  with  great 
propriety:  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  attendance  of  several  classes  of  youth 
of  both  sexes,  who  show  their  wisdom  in 
continuing  their  connexion  with  the  Sunday 
school,  so  long  as  the  mind  or  heart  can  find 
the  means  of  improvement  there.  The  sing- 
ing on  this  occasion  was  very  creditable  to 
the  choir,  and  evidently  very  gratifying  to 
the  assembly,  who  called  for  a  repeiition  of 
the  Hallelujah  chorus.  In  the  evening 
the  teachers,  to  the  number  of  about  500. 
assembled  for  tea,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  festival  in  a  high  degree.  I  am  sure 
that  such  meetings,  when  conducted  "  de- 
cently and  in  order,''  according  to  apos- 
tolic injunction,  and  as  the  tea-meetings 
have  been  conducted,  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  attend,  must  be  productive 
of  good  in  many  ways.  Abuses  may  creep 
in,  as  they  may  every  where  else  in  our 
world,  if  proper  guards  are  not  provided. 
After  the  tea-meeting  the  teachers  ad- 
journed to  the  chapel,  where  James  Ker- 
shaw, Esq.  presided,  and  where  an  interest- 
ing and  sensible  report  was  made  orally  by 
the  secretary,  John  Hewitt,  Esq.  to  whose 
hospitality  1  owed  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
my  visit.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Nolan,  of  Manchester ;  Roaf,  of 
Wigan,  who  edits  the  Manchester  Sunday 
School  Magazine,  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
Wesley  an  body,  whose  name  has  escaped 
me,  but  whose  fervent,  affectionate,  warm- 
hearted exhortations,  I  shall  long  rernember. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Beardsall,  and  several  teach- 


ers made  pertinent  and  animating  addresses, 
which  clearly  showed  that  they  were  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  well 
able  to  sustain  them.  Our  friends  in  Man- 
chester have  a  field  of  labour  singularly 
interesting  and  important  at  this  crisis; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  have  grace 
and  strength  to  show  the  value  of  Sunday 
schools  to  those  who  most  need  their  influ- 
ence. F.A.  P." 

NMtingham  Sunday  Scltool  Union. — On 
Monday  evening,  July  6,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools 
of  the  different  denominations  in  Sutton- in- 
Ashfield,  and  also  a  deputation  from  Mans- 
field, of  a  similar  character,  assembled  in 
the  Independent  chapel  school  I'oom,  to 
receive  Messrs.  Dow  and  Bellamy,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Nottingham  Sunday  school 
Union.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was 
to  give  information,  preparatory  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  branch  Union  in  that  district. 
Mr.  Dow's  address  elucidatory  of  the  ad- 
vantage and  importance  of  such  unions, 
occupied  about  an  hour,  and  was  listened 
to  in  the  most  earnest  and  attentive  manner. 
Messrs.  Bellamy,  Nott,  Banks,  and  others, 
also  addressed  the  meeting.  From  the 
excellent  and  united  spirit  manifested  on 
the  occasion,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  much  desired  object  will  be 
speedily  attained. — Nottingham  Review. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  A  MINISTER. 

During  the  last  winter  a  series  of  very  in- 
teresting expository  lectures  on  several  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Davies,  English  Baptist  minister, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales,  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  school  under  his  care,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  the  instructors  of  the  higher 
classes  to  impart  correct  views  of  Scripture 
truth  to  their  youthful  charge  on  the  Sab- 
bath. These  valuable  lectures  appear  to 
have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
generally,  and  in  order  to  convey  their 
sentiments  to  their  pastor,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  continue  these  labors  of  love,  they 
invited  him  on  Thursday  evening,  July  10th, 
to  a  social  tea-party,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  him  a  parcel  of  books,  as  a  token 
of  their  affection  and  gratitude  for  his  uni- 
form and  faithful  exertions  in  promoting 
their  spiritual  welfare  and  their  usefulness 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  The  parcel  con- 
sisted of  the  following  works  : — Dr.  Pye 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
3  volumes.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, 2  volumes.  Jahn's  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth.  Watson's  Bibli- 
cal and  Theological  Dictionary  ;  and  Chil- 
hngworth's  whole  works.  T.  G. 
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BATH 

Sunday  School  Union, 

The   Committee    have   the  satisfaction  of 
stating    that    they   have    opened   six   new 
schools,  containing  325  children  ;  the  num- 
ber of  country  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Union  is  75,  containing  5,312  children ; 
the  schools  in  this  city  are  16,  containing 
1,932  children;    making  a  total  of  7,244 
receiving  instruction  in  the  Bath  Sunday 
School    Union.      The  adult  schools   con- 
nected  with    the    Society   commenced  in 
1814;    and  since  that  time  3,371  persons 
have  been  admitted  into  them  ;    924  have 
been  brought  to  read  in  the  Testament,  and 
52  are    now  under  instruction.     From  the 
report  of  our   country  schools,   there   are 
129  teachers  who  were  formerly  scholars  ; 
and  38  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  have 
joined  Christian  churches, 
York  Street  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Bath. — 
The  teachers  of  this  school,  together  with 
a  few  selected  friends,  held  a  tea  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  June  24tli.     The  Rev,  P. 
Cater,  minister   of  the  chaj)el,  most   ably 
presided.     After  the  tea  equipage  had  been 
removed,  the  president  suggested  that  they 
should  occupy  the  rest  of  the  evening  by 
alternately  singing  an  hymn,  and   then   a 
question  be  proposed,  and  the  male  teachers 
discuss  upon  it — the  ladies  being  free  to 
give  their  opinions  if  they  chose,  or  other- 
wise listen  to  the  gentlemen  while  they  gave 
theirs.      An  hymn  having  been  sung,  the 
Rev.    president   called   upon    Mr.   Amor, 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  to  propose 
the  first  question,  when  he  suggested  the 
following — "  Which   is    the   most    needful 
qualification  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  1 " 
The  major  part  of  the  gentlemen  took  part 
in  this  discussion,  and  a  great  many  qualifi- 
cations were  brought  forward,  both  physical 
and  religious,  necessary  to  be  professed  by  a 
Sunday  school  teacher ;    the  grace  of  God 
in  the  heart  was  most  generally  supported 
as  the  best  and   7nost  needful  qualification 
which   could  be   possessed.      Tlie  various 
speakers  illustrated  their  remarks  by  amusing 
anecdotes.      The   next   question   proposed 
was,  "  What  means  are   best   adapted   to 
benefit  the  young  men  of  the  present  rising 
generation?"  which  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bayly  ;    and  amongst  the  means  mentioned, 
we  observed  the  most  prominent  opinions  to 
be — For  young  men  to  meet  together — i)ray 
together — and  encourage  each  other  to  ])ro- 
ceed  in   the   great    work,  and  by    reading 
instructive    and   religious   books.      In    the 
course    of   this    discussion    the    president 
stated,   that    if    the    young    men    present 
would  pledge  themselves  to  meet  him,  he 
would  form  them  into  a  class,  to  meet  once 
a  week,  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
instruction,  and  would  become  their  presi- 
dent.    Rev.  P.  Cater  proposed  the  next 


qeestion — '*  What  would  be  the  advantages 
of  meeting  in  this  manner  once  a  quarter.'* 
The  advantages  stated  were  far  too  nume- 
rous to  mention  in  this  concise  account,  but 
all  agreed,  that  meetings  like  this  tended  to 
build  up  the  teachers,  cement  them  together, 
and  encourage  them  to  press  onward  with 
renewed  energy  and  zeal,  in  the  great  work 
of  instructing  the  youthful  mind  the  way  to 
salvation.  And  it  was  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  like  the  present  once  a  quarter. 
Prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  Mr.  Bayly, 
and  the  meeting  separated,  all  heartily 
wishing  for  the  speedy  advance  of  the  time 
when  they  should  again  meet  in  the  same 
concord  and  brotherly  love  as  on  the 
present  joyful  occasion. 


OUR  ELDER  SCHOLARS. 

[From  a  new  monthly  periodical  called  the 
"  Evangelical  Repository."] 

Having  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  imparting  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  Sabbath  schools,  we  feel  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
race,  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  We 
have  witnessed,  with  real  delight,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  produced  in  many  places,  by 
this  powerful  engine  of  Christian  education, 
and  believe,  with  the  excellent  American 
writer,  Todd,  that  "the  Sunday  school 
system  is  destined  to  be  a  great  and  im- 
portant instrument  for  the  salvation  of  the 
earth."  But  we  have  long  had  to  mourn 
over  a  serious  defect,  the  existence  of  which 
has  caused  much  labour  tobespentin  vain  ; 
viz..  The  little  pains  taken,  and  means  em- 
ployed, to  continue  religious  instruction 
when  our  youth  are  at  a  critical  age^  and 
most  need  their  teachers^  vigilant  care !  It  is 
this  we  deplore!  Upon  this  important 
subject,  the  editor  of  "  The  Congregational 
Magazine,"  in  August,  1821,  thus  wrote: 
"  We  have  not  yet  advanced  to  that 
height  of  perfection  in  our  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  young,  which  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  stupendous  fabric  we  have 
begun  to  rear;  something  is  yet  wanting  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  system  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of 
those  who  promote  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young. 

"  This  deficiency  lies  in  the  want  of  a 
regular  system  of  instruction  to  succeed  that 
of  the  Sabbath  scliool,  and  to  secure — so  far 
as  human  agency  is  concerned — the  ad- 
vantages already  obtained  in  the  previous 
course.  Much  good  has,  indeed,  been 
effected  by  Sabbath  schools;  but  how  much 
more  might  have  resulted,  had  such  a 
system  as  that  now  suggested  been  uni- 
versally acted  upon  1  How  many  scholars, 
who,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  learn,  by  rote, 
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their  catechism,  some  hymns,  and  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  having  left  their 
school,  accomplished  in  all  it  professed  to 
teach,  have  been  ever  after  lost  sight  of  and 
neglected  !  Hovir  has  the  fruit  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  for  want  of  a  proper  school  to 
succeed  that  which  they  had  left! — one 
that  should  offer  to  them  a  higher  course  of 
instruction,  and  be  adapted  to  their  opening 
powers;  one  that  should  tempt  them  for- 
ward in  the  road  of  knowledge,  piety,  and 
virtue  ;  and  tliat  should  present  a  constant 
succession  of  noble,  interesting,  and  im- 
portant objects,  to  gratify  youthful  curiosity, 
and  satiate  youthful  desires ;  a  school  that 
should  anticipate  and  prevent  the  waiting 
temptations  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and 
form  a  hopeful  nursery  for  the  church  of 
Christ.  Such  a  system,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  would  consummate  the  intentions 
and  the  desires  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
for  the  young,  and  for  the  increase  of  that 
'  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.'  " 

Yet,  strange  to  tell,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  an  object  of  so  much  importance  has 
never  received  the  attention  it  demands, 
although,  during  the  past  nineteen  years, 
other  writers  and  a  host  of  speakers,  have 
expressed  similar  convictions  of  the  neces- 
sity for  improvement  in  our  educational 
plans,  by  making  suitable  provision  for 
elder  scholars !  Fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
Mr.  Henry  Althans,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  in  connexion  with  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  who  is  a  practical  la- 
bourer in  Sunday  school  operations,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Providence  Hall,  Moor- 
fields,  London,  in  August  last,  used  the 
following  language: — 

"  There  is  a  lamentable  chasm  existing 
between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Sunday  schools  :  and  in  this  awful, 
gulf,  thousands  of  young  persons  are  per- 
petually being  lost  to  the  church,  who, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  care,  might  be 
preserved,  and  rendered  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Whoever  may  be  engaged 
in  building  a  bridge  over  this  gulf,  which 
separates  Sunday  schools  from  the  church, 
deserves  every  encouragement  they  can 
receive  in  their  attempt  to  accomplish  so 
noble  an  object."*  With  a  view  to  remedy 
this  evil,  a  committee  had  been  formed  ; 
and  a  plan  then  brought  forward,  met  with 
the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  meeting, 
as  it  had  done  in  various  other  places,  for 
fourteen  months  previous,  where  public 
assemblies  had  listened  with  manifest  plea- 
sure to  powerful  and  eloquent  appeals, 
made  by  different  ministers  and  gentlemen, 
(amongst  whom  was  the  now  lamented 
David  Nasmith,)  on  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  such  an  undertaking.     This  was 

*  See  "  Sunday  Scholars'  Rememl)rancer,"  for 
September  last,  and  "  The  Sunday  School  Teachers' 
Magazine,"  for  October. 


the  erection  of  a  building  in  Woolwich* 
Kent,  for  an  institution  for  elder  Sunday 
scholars  and  youth  of  all  denominations  ; 
to  have  in  connexion  with  it  a  school, 
where  the  instruction  communicated  during 
the  hours  of  attendance  every  Sabbath, 
would  be  more  suited  to  the  expanding 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  better  calculated 
to  interest  them,  than  the  schools  for  which 
they  considered  themselves  too  old ;  and, 
by  libraries,  Bible  classes,  lectures,  a 
museum,  &c.,  to  keep  them  from  the  paths 
of  the  destroyer,  and,  by  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, to  bring  them  into  union  with  the 
church  of  the  Living  God.  Of  the  excel- 
lency of  such  measures,  if  universally 
adopted,  Mr.  Althans  gave  his  sentiments 
in  these  words  ;— 

"  Senior  Scholars'  Institutes  appear  to 
me  as  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  and 
to  ensure  their  efficiency,  there  must  be 
suitable  buildings,  in  which  they  can  regu- 
larly associate  ;  there  must  be  good  supplies 
of  books  for  further  mental  improvement ; 
there  must  be  well-qualified  leaders,  who 
have  the  tact  to  assist  and  interest  the 
young  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  whole  should  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  promotion  of  the  extension  and  con- 
solidation of  the  church  of  Christ.  To 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  adequate 
funds  should  be  supplied,  for  the  cost  of 
buildings  and  the  current  expenses ;  these 
with  a  good  disposition  and  moderate 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Christians,  might 
be  easily  raised. 

"  Nor  could  contributions  be  applied  to 
a  purpose  more  likely  to  secure  such  results 
as  would  re-act  on  the  church  in  a  most 
beneficial  manner,  and  recompense  all  the 
cost,  with  a  larger  amount  of  interest  than 
could  be  secured  by  most  other  methods  of 
Christian  benevolence." 

[The  same  subject.'] 

Our  schools  can  never  be  efficient,  as 
nurseries  to  the  churches,  unless  some  plan 
be  devised  to  retain  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
longer  under  Christian  instruction.  At 
present,  when  a  young  person  attains  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  generally  con- 
siders himself  as  above  being  taught  in  a 
Sunday  school  any  longer.  Tlie  truth  is, 
he  dislikes  restraint  on  that  day,  which  by 
so  many  around  him  is  spent  entirely  for 
their  own  pleasure.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  his  continu- 
ance at  school.  So  many  very  young 
children  are  his  school-fellows,  that  his  pride 
is  wounded;  and  he  dreads  the  banter  of 
his  companions,  should  he  remain  among 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  most  of  the  teachers 
are  men  in  a  rank  of  life  as  humble  as  his 
own,  and  he  foolishly  imagines  that  he  is 
now  their  equal,  and  will  submit  to  them 
no  longer.     This  is  especially  the  case  in 
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manufacturing  towns  ;  where  the  young  can 
get  employment,  and  assume  airs  of  inde- 
pendence at  a  very  early  age.  It  may  be, 
also,  they  find  that  they  are  learning 
nothing — there  is  no  advancement  or 
enlargement  of  the  instruction  afforded 
them  ;  and  when  for  such  reasons  they  leave 
the  school,  it  is  too  generally  the  case,  that 
tliey  forsake  the  means  of  grace  altogether. 
If  any  thing  could  be  suggested,  to  encourage 
their  attendance  for  two  or  three  years 
longer,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
enlarging  capabilities  of  their  minds,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  society,  and  upon  the  church 
of  God.  This  to  a  considerable  extent  has 
been  accomplished,  in  some  places,  by 
removing  the  pupils,  as  they  arrive  at  the 
age  refen*ed  to,  into  a  separate  apartment — 
forming  them  into  a  distinct  class,  under 
the  care  of  some  one,  whose  judgment  and 
intelligence  qualify  him  to  present  the  truth 
to  their  minds,  in  an  enlarged  and  interesting 
form,  while  his  situation  and  character  in 
society  are  such,  as  to  command  their 
respect.  As  their  numbers  increase,  more 
agents  will  be  required ;  and  where  the 
services  of  such  as  are  really  eligible 
cannot  be  secured  in  the  morning,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  pursue  these  engagements  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  only.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  two  classes  of 
this  kind,  one  for  each  sex  (more  if  the 
numbers  require  it),  were  connected  with 
each  of  our  Sunday  schools,  there  would  be 
thousands  preserved  to  the  church,  and 
prepared  for  future  usefulness. — From  "  Oar 
Country  ;"  or  the  Spiritual  Destitution  of 
England  considered^  by  J.  Matheson,  D.D. 


CLAPHAM  MEETING   SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  SURREY. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books 
is  394,  viz.  boys  182,  girls  212,  being  an 
increase  in  the  past  year  of  57  boys,  58  girls, 
total  115.  The  number  admitted  within 
the  year  has  been  135  boys,  and  171  girls. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  103  boys, 
141  girls, 

Two  children  have  been  removed  by 
death,  one  little  boy,  and  a  girl  named 
Harriet  Ayling.  She  was  admitted  into  the 
school  October,  1836,  and  attended  re- 
gularly until  incapacitated  by  illness.  The 
last  time  she  left  the  house  was  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  when,  though  very  ill,  she 
was  at  her  earnest  i*equest,  carried  to  the 
chapel  to  attend  the  morning  service.  Her 
conduct  while  connected  with  the  school 
was  remarkably  correct.  She  was  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  teachers  during  the 
week,  who  says,  "  she  was  only  too  diligent, 
and  her  attention  at  family  prayer  was  often 
remarked  by  us."  There  was  a  modesty 
and  seriousness  in  her  whole  deportment 


which  were  very  pleasing.  She  bore  a 
lingering  illness  without  ever  murmuring, 
her  mind  being  stayed  on  her  God. 

One  girl  in  the  Bible  Class  was  admitted 
into  the  church  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  has  recently  become  a  teacher. 
The  number  of  teachers  is,  17  for  the  boys' 
school,  and  22  for  the  girls';  7  of  whom 
attend  only  one  part  of  the  day ;  24  are 
members  of  the  church,  15  having  been 
admitted  into  church  fellowship  during  the 
past  year. 

Ten  pounds  has  been  voluntarily  given 
by  the  teachers  and  children  for  the  support 
of  a  school  in  India,  to  be  called  "  The 
Clapham  Meeting  Sunday  School."  Many 
other  instances  of  disinterested  benevolence 
have  occurred,  and  many  proofs  of  individual 
improvement  have  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers. 

There  are  two  libraries,  one  for  the 
teachers,  the  other  for  the  children,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  very  apparent. 

An  evening  school  in  White's  Square, 
which  had  been  long  established  but  had 
fallen  into  decay,  has  been  placed  under 
their  management.  There  are  now  about 
40  boys  in  regular  attendance,  and  the 
increased  order  and  improvement  are  very 
obvious. 


THE   MAY    MEETING   AT   EXETER    HALL. 

We  copy  from  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
School  Journal,  the  following  lively  para- 
graph, from  a  hasty  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Packard,  from  London,  with  whose  mission 
to  this  country,  as  representative  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  all  our 
readers  are  acquainted.  They  show  the 
impressions  produced  upon  the  mind  of  an 
acute  and  intelligent  foreigner,  by  attending 
the  May  anniversary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  in  Exeter  Hall : — *'  On  Thursday 
evening  (he  writes)  we  had  the  Sunday 
school  meeting.  It  was  a  noble  meeting 
indeed.  The  Hall  was  as  full  as  it  could 
be  stowed  ;  6,000  tickets  were  issued,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  safe  to  say  that  1,000 
persons  sought  admission  who  could  not 
obtain  it.  The  passages  and  doorways  were 
crowded,  and  many  stood  five  hours.  The 
hall  was  full  an  hour  before  the  meeting 
began.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  field  of 
human  faces  wiiich  this  hall  presents.  You 
can  hardly  distinguish  one  head  from 
another,  and  you  can  almost  imagine  that 
there  is  one  monstrous  face  140  feet  long, 
and  100  broad.  The  singing  was  noble  ;  no 
organ  was  played,  but  the  building  almost 
trembled  with  the  vibration  of  3,000,  or 
4,000  human  voices.  At  the  Bible  Society 
meeting  there  was  no  singing,  no  prayer,  no 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  no  benediction,  no 
doxology;  and  at  the  Tract  Society  there 
was  only  an  introductory  prayer.  At  the 
Sunday  School  Union  there  was  fine  singing, 
and  I  think  this  circumstance  alone  formed 
a  marked  distinction  in  favor  of  that  meeting, 
in  popular  opinion," 
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HULL  SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hull  Union  having 
requested  the  attendance  of  a  deputation 
from  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  assist  in 
the  celebration  of  that  institution  having 
completed  its  twenty-first  year,  Messrs. 
Packard  and  Watson  were  requested  to 
visit  Hull  for  that  purpose,  and  which  they 
accordingly  did  on  the  20th  June,  and  took 
up  their  abode  with  Mr.  VVilbo,  of  Postern 
Gate,  by  whom  they  were  kindly  entertained 
during  their  stay, 

On  Sunday  morning  the  21st  June,  the 
deputation  visited  Fish-street  School,  held 
at  present  (until  new  school  rooms  are 
built)  in  an  old  grammar  school.  Mr. 
Packard  opened  the  school  by  a  short  ad- 
dress and  by  prayer.  The  deputation  then 
proceeded  to  Mason-street  School,  where 
Mr.  P.  delivered  an  address,  and  prayed  in 
tiie  girls'  school,  and  Mr.  W.  did  the 
same  in  the  boys*  school.  The  school 
rooms  are  exceedingly  convenient,  and  are 
used  during  the  week  for  schools  on  the 
British  system.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  P. 
addressed  the  children  of  ten  schools  in 
Waltham-street  Chapel,  and  Mr.  W.  the 
children  of  seven  schools  in  Fish-street 
Chapel. 

After  the  services,  the  deputation  at- 
tended the  usual  monthly  prayer  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  Fish-street  School,  with 
whom,  on  this  occasion,  the  leachers  of 
Salem  Chapel  School  united.  Mr.  P.  here 
delivered  an  address. 

On  Monday  Messrs.  Wride  and  West,  on 
behalf  of  the  Hull  Sunday  School  Union, 
accompanied  the  deputation  to  Beverley, 
eight  miles  north  of  Hull,  where  they  ad- 
dressed the  children  of  four  schools  in  the 
Independent  Chapel.  The  devotional  parts 
of  the  service  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mather,  Beach,  and  Johnson,  the 
Independent,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Mi- 
nisters of  the  town. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  which  Mr. 
Johnson  presided,  and  Rev. Messrs.  Beach, 
Mather,  Gladstone,  Bonden,  and  the  depu- 
tation took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
result  was,  that  a  Branch  to  the  Hull 
Union  was  formed  with  the  cordial  assent 
of  all  parties,  who  anticipate  from  its  opera- 
tions much  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Sunday 
school  instruction  in  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  Tuesday  the  23rd  June,  a  sermon 
was  preached  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
the  Union,  in  Waltham-street  Chapel,  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  from 
Psalm  cxlv.  4.  After  the  service,  the  su- 
perintendents and  secretaries  of  schools 
were  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  depu- 
tation in  the  vestry.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Gilbert  presided,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  some  conversation  on  practical 
U 


subjects    connected  with    Sunday    school 
instruction. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, 24th  June,  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Jarratt-street,  when  about  500  teachers  sat 
down  to  tea.  The  tables  were  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  great  order  was  pre- 
served. After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by 
James  Henwood,  Esq.  treasurer,  who  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gilbert,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  an  elegant  silver  inkstand  which 
had  cost  o£^23,  and  which  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

Presented 

to 

MRS.  GILBERT, 

by  the 

Members  and  Friends 

of  the 

Hull  Sunday  School  Union, 

24th  June,  1840. 


A  Tribute 

of  Gratitude  to  Genius 

consecrated  to  the 

promotion  of  Youthful  Piety,  in  a  series  of 

Anniversary  Hymns 

composed  for  the  Union,  from  its  formation, 

18th  June,  1819. 

It  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  witness 
the  expression  of  christian  affection  towards 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  (formerly  known 
as  Miss  Ann  Taylor)  who  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Union  twenty-one  years 
since,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare*.  If.  was 
also  gratifying  to  have  present  the  Rev. 
Richard  Reece,  who  was  sent  out  to  preach 
at  Oxford  in  1787,  by  the  Rev.JohnWesley, 
and  who  introduced  the  engagements  of 
the  evening  by  fervent  supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing.  There  were  also  present, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morley,  Young,  D,  D, 
Daniel,  Atkinson,  and  Dodds. 

After  Mr.  Gilbert  had  acknowledged  the 
elegant  and  appropriate  present  made  to 
his  wife  (of  the  intention  to  present  which, 
he  was  ignorant  until  just  previously  to  the 
meeting)  Mr.  Watson  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  was  followed  by 
JMr.  Packard,  vv'ho  delivered  an  address  on 
the  present  state  of  Religious  and  General 
Education  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
illustrated  by  a  transparent  map  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  a  desire  to 
assist  its  endeavours  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Sunday  school  system,  was  manifested 
by  the  teachers  and  friends  present,  which 
the  deputation  trust  will  result  in  a  liberal 
contribution  to  its  fuuds. 


*  Mrs.  Gilbert's  Anniversary  Hymns  have 
regularly  appeared  in  the  Teachers'  Maga- 
zine, with  the  initials  "  A.  G." 
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The  deputation  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  seeing  the 
union  of  feeling,  and  the  lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Sunday  schools,  which  was 
manifested  both  at  Hull  and  Beverley,  by 
the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations. 
They  also  feel  it  their  duty  to  record  the 
kind  attention  which  they  received  from 
those  friends  with  whom  they  had  the 
pleasure  to  associate. 

Feed.  A.  Packaud, 
Wm.  Hy.  Watson. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS   IN    NEWINGTON,  LAMBETH, 
AND    CAMBERWELL. 

[From  the  Twenty-second  Report  of  the 
Branch  Sunday  School  Union.'] 
On  comparing  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren with  last  year's  statement,  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  the  schools  report  a 
decrease,  while  two  schools,  viz.  the  small 
one  at  Verulam  Scotch  Church,  and  the 
Protestant  Methodists  of  Vauxhall  Row, 
have  become  extinct. 

This  general  decrease  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  origination  and  active  sup- 
port of  many  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church. 

If,  therefore,  the  same  essential  truths 
are  taught  in  these  institutions,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  are  inculcated  in  those  of  other 
denominations,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing, that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
religious  knowledge  is  increased  in  this 
district ;  yet  it  well  becomes  those  schools 
whose  children  have  diminished  in  number, 
to  consider  whether  the  deficiency  is  not 
partly  traceable  to  a  want  of  energy  in 
carrying  out  their  plans  of  benevolence  ; 
as,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  schools 
connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
there  are  multitudes  of  children  within  the 
limits  of  this  Branch  Union,  who  still  roam 
abroad  on  the  Sabbath,*  and  who,  by  a  kind 
compulsion,  may  yet  be  brought  to  the 
place  of  instruction  and  the  house  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  facts  are  not  wanting 
to  prove  that  this  cause  continues  to  enjoy 
the  Divine  blessing ;  and  though  there 
may  not  be  in  the  detail  those  features  of 
high  interest,  which  please  the  ear  and 
charm  the  imagination,  yet,  if  a  true  record 
can  be  made  of  substantial  and  saving 
benefits,  as  the  result,  under  God,  of  a 
continuance  in  these  labours,  a  sufficient 
claim  is  made  out  for  the  warmest  gratitude 
and  the  most  untiring  perseverance. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  report,  that 
the  school  at  East-street  has  so  much  re- 
vived, that  it  no  longer  needs  the  personal 
assistance  which  was  lately  provided  for  it 
by  this  Society. 

During  the  past  year,  an  application  has 
been  made,  by  the  friends  connected  with 

*  Vide  Cols.  421  and  484. 


Marlborough  Chapel,  in  behalf  of  a  new 
school-room,  built  there  at  a  cost  of  about 
£•200.,  and  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  children.  £10.  was  granted  by 
your  Committee  towards  the  building,  and 
a  recommendation  of  the  case,  forwarded 
through  the  South  London  Auxiliary,  to 
the  Parent  Society,  which  has  since  made 
an  additional  vote  of  ^"30. 

The  teachers  of  North  Street  school, 
having  used  every  eflfort  to  meet  its  current 
expenses  without  sufficient  eucouragement, 
have  been  obliged  again  to  request  some 
pecuniary  aid  towards  it  support.  The 
Committee  have  met  the  application  by  a 
grant  of  £5. 

The  teachers  at  Albany  Chapel  Sunday 
school,  having  been  at  a  great  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  room,  and  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  defray  it,  have  again  applied  for  a 
grant  from  this  Institution,  and  the  Com- 
mittee regret  that  the  state  of  the  funds 
would  not  allow  more  than  a  vote  of  £2. 
which  has  been  made. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  several  schools,  in  so  far  as  their  oppor- 
tunities have  permitted  them  to  discharge 
their  functions,  have  been  much  gratified 
by  the  reception  which  has  invariably  been 
given  them,  as  well  as  by  the  pleasing 
evidences  of  advancement  in  religious  know- 
ledge afforded  by  many  of  the  children. 

The  following  are  extracts  of  Reports 
received  from  the  various  schools  ; — 

East-street,—"  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
informing  you,  that  the  state  of  our  school, 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  is  much  improved ;  the  at- 
tendance, especially  of  the  girls,  is  very 
encouraging.'' 

North-street.—^'  One  of  our  teachers  has 
joined  a  church  since  last  Report ;  and  one 
of  the  female  scholars  has  become  a  teacher. 
We  have  a  Juvenile  Missionary  Society, 
which  collected  last  year  £1.  10s.  l|d. 
About  six  months  since,  a  weekly  meeting 
of  teachers  was  commenced,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  instruction,  which  is  continued 
with  interest.  We  have  two  or  three 
children  of  whom  we  hope  well.  ^Ve  have 
had  considerable  pecuniary  diflaculties,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  grant  of  £5. 
from  the  Branch  Union." 

Lion-street, — "  Thirteen  teachers  have 
joined  the  church  since  last  Report,  five  of 
whom  were  formerly  scholars.  We  have 
two  youths  and  four  girls  now  in  the  elder 
scholars'  class,  who  are  members  of  the 
church.  It  was  pleasing  and  encouraging 
to  hear  a  mother  recently  acknowledge  that 
it  was  from  the  instruction  her  children 
received  in  the  school,  that  she  was  led  to 
think  of  her  sinful  state,  and  to  hear  the 
gospel." 

Marlborough  Chapel.—"  We  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  liberal  manner  with  which 
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your  Branch  Union  and  the  Parent  Society 
met  our  application,  which  has  truly  glad- 
dened our  hearts.'' 

Albany  Chapel. — "  We  have  had  a  di- 
minution in  our  numbers,  from  the  removal 
of  some  of  our  teachers,  and  tiie  opening  of 
a  new  school  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, Still  our  school  is  promising  in 
appearance,  and  I  hope  there  is  an  in- 
creasing prosperity  attending  our  labours." 

Vauxhall-row. — This  school  reports  a 
large  increase,  and  the  Secretary  writes — 
"  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  our  school  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
some  fruit  of  our  labours.  God,  by  his 
Spirit,  has  awakened  some  of  the  children 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  led  them  to 
seek  for  mercy.  Five  of  them  have  joined 
our  society,  and  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
kept  steadfast." 

York-street. — "  We  are  progressing,  I 
trust,  in  an  even  course,  though  we  have 
many  things  to  discourage  us.  We  feel 
grateful  that  one  of  our  late  scholars  has 
been  received  among  us  as  a  teacher, 
and  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  our 
church." 

South-street. — "  The  number  of  our  chil- 
dren has  been  materially  reduced,  a  large 
school  having  lately  been  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  the  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Still  there  are  many  children 
yet  untaught,  and  we  hope  the  diminution 
in  our  number  will  operate  as  a  stimulus  to 
a  more  increased  attention  to  those  children 
who  are  now  under  our  care,  and  that  by 
an  active  canvass,  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
a  more  favourable  report  next  year.'' 

Esher-street. — "  One  little  girl,  who  has 
been  four  years  in  the  school,  though  not 
quite  twelve  years  old,  has  given  such 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
that  she  has  been  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  church  fellowship  ;  and  there  are  two 
others  of  whom  we  have  equal  reason  to 
hope  that  they  are  under  the  power  of  vital 
religion." 

CamberwelL — "  In  reviewing  the  year, 
we  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness.  The 
feeliag  of  attachment  between  children  and 
teachers  improves.  Some  of  the  elder  boys 
are  known  to  resort  to  private  prayer,  and 
their  conversation  is  very  encouraging. 

"  Our  first  meeting  of  old  scholars  and 
teachers  was  held  27th  January  :  tv/enty- 
uine  old  scholars  and  several  former  teachers 
attended.  The  spirit  evinced  was  truly 
gratifying." 

Horsley 'Street, —  **  One  of  our  female 
scholars,  whose  conduct  has  been  most  ex- 
emplary, and  whose  heart  we  hope  has  been 
changed  by  Divine  grace,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  teacher.  At  our  Annual 
Meeting  of  old  scholars,  held  11th  February, 


it  appeared  that  seven  had  joined  churches, 
five  become  teachers,  and  two  were  anxious 
inquirers  after  the  truth." 

Regent-street. — "  Four  of  our  teachers, 
and  one  of  our  boys,  have  been  added  to  the 
church.  It  also  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe 
an  anxiety  in  some  of  the  elder  girls  about 
their  eternal  interests." 

Denmark-place  Chapel. — "  We  desire  to 
be  thankful  that  eight  of  our  teachers,  and 
one  of  our  scholars,  have  joined  the  church 
since  our  last  Report.  Oh,  that  we  were 
more  earnest  in  our  work,  and  more  fervent 
in  our  prayers  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

Alfred-place. — "  We  have  recently  added 
to  our  church  two  teachers,  and  accepted 
four  former  scholars  as  teachers.  One 
young  man,  who  about  seven  years  ago 
was  a  scholar,  now  gives  us  a  monthly 
address." 

Kennington. — "  One  of  the  female  teach- 
ers has  received  a  letter  from  an  elder 
scholar,  thanking  her  for  the  instruction 
she  had  received,  and  expressing  a  desire 
to  become  further  acquainted  with  the  way 
of  salvation.  Another  teacher  observing  a 
girl  in  her  class  constantly  wishing  the 
third  chapter  of  John  to  be  read,  and  in- 
quiring the  reason,  was  answered, '  Because 
it  tells  us  we  must  be  born  again.'  " 

Benaiah  School. — "In  May  last  we  lost, 
by  the  desolating  hand  of  death,  Caroline 
Attwood,  a  little  girl  within  one  day  of  nine 
years  old.  But  few  indications  of  a  change 
of  heart  were  given  till  her  last  illness, 
though  she  often  appeared  the  subject  of 
strong  religious  impressions  ;  but  her  con- 
versation with  her  mother  and  friends  on 
her  death-bed,  left  a  full  conviction  upon 
their  minds  that  she  died  in  the  faith  of 
Christ." 

Palace-yard. — "  Last  January  we  lost 
a  little  boy  eight  years  old  by  the  small- 
pox. He  was  only  absent  one  Sunday 
before  his  death :  his  name  being  called 
over  the  following  Lord's-day,  the  teacher 
was  then  informed  of  his  illness  and  decease. 
One  of  the  teachers  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  on  the  parents,  who  keep 
a  public-house  near  the  school.  On  stating 
his  errand,  he  was  welcomed  into  an  inner 
room,  where  the  father  was  sitting  at  break- 
fast, intent  on  reading  '  The  Teacher's 
Offering,'  one  of  the  reward  books  given 
to  the  child.  On  entering  into  conversation 
with  him,  he  observed,  *  Ah,  sir !  this  is 
the  last  book  he  brought  home  ;'  and  point- 
ing to  a  shelf,  said,  '  there  is  his  little  box 
of  books,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  courage 
to  open  it.'  Then  both  parents,  with  tears, 
related  the  happy  death  of  their  dear  boy. 
*  Sir,'  said  they,  '  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  heard  him  pray  for  two 
days  and  nights,  almost  incessantly,  for  his 
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parents,  brothers,  and  teachers.'  Towards 
his  last  moments,  he  said  to  those  about 
him,  *  I  want  to  go  to  Jesus ;'  and  then, 
clasping  his  little  hands,  prayed,  saying, 
*  Come,  Jesus,  and  fetch  me  to  live  with 
thee  in  heaven,'  and  shortly  after  expired.'' 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS    IN    KENNINGTON     THIRTY 
YEARS   SINCE. 

IFrom  the  Memoir  of  Thomas  Cranjield.'] 

In  June,  1806,  Mr.  Cranfield  was  convers- 
ing with  Mr.  Charles  Doxsey  on  the  utility 
of  Sunday  schools,  when  mention  was  made 
of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  constantly  exhibited  on  Kennington 
Common ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  desirable  spot  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gospel,  by  the  opening  of  a 
school.  They,  therefore,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  neighbourhood, 
and  waited  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Povah,  minister 
of  Kennington  Chapel,  who  received  them 
favourably,  gave  them  great  encouragement, 
and  kindly  granted  them  the  use  of  the 
vestry  until  they  could  procure  a  more  con- 
venient place  for  imparting  instruction. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  morning,  they 
visited  the  inhabitants ;  and,  after  much 
exertion,  succeeded  in  obtaining  eleven 
scholars,  whom  they  brought  with  them  to 
the  school,  and  received  the  promise  of  a 
greater  number  for  the  afternoon.  Before 
two  o'clock,  therefore,  the  friends  were 
again  at  their  post,  and  to  their  great  satis- 
faction the  scholars  amounted  to  fifty.  They 
took  every  opportunity  of  canvassing  the 
neighbourhood,  and  soon  had  so  many 
children  that  the  vestry  was  too  small  for 
their  accommodation.  They  again  applied 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  P.,  and  he  allowed  them 
the  use  of  the  chapel,  and  assisted  them  as 
often  as  his  health  would  permit,  by  giving 
addresses  to  the  children.  They  received 
also  the  valuable  aid  of  Messrs.  Beams  and 
Burchett. 

After  some  time,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  form  a  society  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  and  it  was,  therefore,  announced 
from  the  pulpit,  that  a  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  vestry  on  the  following  Monday 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  for  this  purpose. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  congregation ;  a  committee  was 
appointed,  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
collected.  Mr.  C.  having  now  accomplished 
his  object  of  establishing  this  school,  left  it 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Doxsey, 
and  retired  again  to  his  old  sphere  of  labour! 
Occasionally,  however,  he  visited  the 
school,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  work 
of  the  Lord  greatly  prospering  there. 

About  July,  1809,  a  room  was  taken 
in  Prince's-buildings,  Wiiite  Hart-street, 
Kennington-lane,  and  was  fitted  up  at  the 


cost  of  £170.  on  which  occasion,  the  Rev 
Thos.  Spencer  (who  was  afterwards  drowned 
at  Liverpool)  preached  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon, from  the  text,  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?"  The  labours  of  the  teachers  were 
here  remarkably  blest,  to  the  conversion  of 
many  children,  a  number  of  whom  are  now 
members  of  congregations,  and  teachers  of 
Sabbath  schools ;  and  a  few  are  eminent 
and  devoted  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In 
1831,  the  old  school  was  pulled  down,  and 
a  larger  one  built ;  on  the  openino  of  which 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  preached  to  a 
crowded  congregation. 

Some  time  after  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  Mr.  Cranfield  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  meeting  a  young  female  who 
accosted  him  in  the  street,  and  said,  "  O 
sir,  I  have  been  a  very  great  sinner  ;  for  I 
was  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  used  to  indulge 
on  that  day  in  all  manner  of  rioting  on  the 
Common,  till  your  school  was  opened,  when 
I  was  among  the  first  that  attended  ;  and  I 
can  truly  say,  that  the  instruction  I  there 
received  has,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been 
the  means  of  saving  me  from  ruin.''  This 
interview  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
C,  and  he  often  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to 
Mr.  Doxsey,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
him  to  continued  exertions  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  fruit  of  his  labours 
in  this  school  that  he  was  permitted  to  wit- 
ness. In  the  year  1809,  when  a  general 
jubilee  took  place,  in  consequence  of  King 
George  the  Third  having  entered  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Cranfield  being  at 
Kennington  Sunday  school^  offered  a  reward 
of  a  Bible  to  any  boy  that  would  find  out 
the  number  of  years  each  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  reigned,  and  repeat  it  to  him  on  a 
given  day.  This  was  done  by  one  of  the 
scholars  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the 
Bible  was  presented  to  him.  Some  years 
passed  away,  the  circumstance  being  for- 
gotten by  Mr.  C,  when  one  day,  visiting 
Prospect-place  school,  (one  of  the  schools 
connected  with  Surrey  Chapel)  a  teacher 
came  up  to  him,  and  said,  **  Mr.  Cranfield, 
do  you  remember  giving  a  Bible  to  a  boy  at 
the  KenningtonSunday  school,  for  informing 
you  the  time  each  king  of  Judah  reigned?" 
After  some  consideration,  Mr.  C.  replied 
that  he  did.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  teacher, 
*'  I  am  the  person,  and  I  have  the  Bible 
now:  I  bless  God  that  you  put  it  into  my 
hands,  for  it  has  been  the  means,  with  other 
circumstances,  of  bringing  me  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  Several  of  the  in- 
habitants have  likewise  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  teachers  for  having  opened 
the  school  at  Kennington,  as  thereby  a  vast 
number  of  unruly  children  had  been  drawn 
off  from  the  Common,  and  the  moral  state 
of  the  district  very  much  improved. 
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MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY, 

A  handsome  writing  desk,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Richard 
Yates,  on  Friday,  the  20th  March,  by  the 
Oxford  Road  Wesleyan  Sunday  School, 
Manchester,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his 
character,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  whilst  a  conductor  in  that  institu- 
tion. INIr,  Yates  took  tea  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
the  school  at  the  presentation.  The  occasion 
on  which  the  presentation  above  mentioned 
was  made,  was  the  quarterly  meeting  of  a 
society  established  in  the  school,  having  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  the  teachers 
and  elder  scholars  in  several  branches  of 
general  knowledge,  by  week  evening  classes. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  in 
other  schools,  who  may  feel  the  importance 
of  similar  arrangements,  for  effectually 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Sunday  schools, 
to  give,  through  the  medium  of  our  maga- 
zine, some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Oxford  Road  School,  and  the  plans 
which  have  been  pursued  by  it  with  some 
success. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Yates  and 
others  of  the  conductors,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  some  means  for  retaining 
the  elder  scholars  in  the  school,  and  se- 
curing to  them  a  kind  of  instruction  which 
would  prepare  them  for  becoming  efficient 
Sunday  school  teachers,  resolved  upon  ap- 
propriating two  of  the  vestries  connected 
with  the  school  to  the  accommodation  of 
about  fifteen  of  the  senior  scholars  of  each 
sex.  Two  classes  were  formed  and  placed 
under  competent  teachers,  and  a  system  of 
insti'uction  was  commenced,  superior  to  any 
which  would  have  been  adopted  in  an  ordi- 
nary Bible  class  in  the  open  school.  A 
short  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  read 
by  the  class,  and  they  are  afterwards  ques- 
tioned by  the  teacher  on  the  meaning  of 
every  word  and  phrase  which  can  require 
explanation.  The  harmony  of  the  gospels 
is  made  out  by  the  scholars,  and  the  doctrines 
and  practical  duties  of  the  text  are  deduced 
and  confirmed  by  parallel  passages,  quoted 
generally  by  memory.  The  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  literature  of  the  Bible  are 
noticed  incidentally,  and  illustrated  by 
maps  and  works  on  biblical  subjects.  The 
beneficial  working  of  the  system  was  soon 
observable  in  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
scholars — their  serious  and  respectful  atten- 
tion in  the  classes — and  the  visible  improve- 
ment of  every  one  of  them  in  the  very 
highest  kind  of  knowledge — that  of  scriptu- 
ral truth.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  time 
of  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  was  too 
limited  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
at  first  aimed  at,  and  about  eighteen  months 
ago  a  week  evening  meeting  was  commenced 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  scholars, 


when  the  class  of  young  men  was  joined  by 
a  few  of  the  junior  teachers,  making  about 
twenty  who  entered  into  systematical  ar- 
rangements for  instruction  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  singing,  and  the  occasional 
writing  of  essays  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  The  meetings  are  held  three 
evenings  in  each  week,  and  once  a  quarter 
the  members  and  their  school  friends  have  a 
social  meeting,  and  on  some  of  these  occa- 
sions very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  appli- 
cation and  progress  of  the  members  has 
been  given.  The  presentation  to  Mr.  Yates 
was  made  at  the  last  of  these  meetings,  and 
an  essay  on  "  The  present  position  and 
obligations  of  Sunday  schools"  was  read, 
and  discussed  by  the  young  men.  The 
week  night  society  makes  no  ostentatious 
pretensions,  but  it  has  already  done  some 
good,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Sabbath  arrangements  which  have  been 
briefly  described,  the  success  may  furnish 
an  answer  to  the  question  discussed  by  the 
Manchester  Sunday  School  Union,  on  the 
17th  April,  *'  What  are  the  best  means  of 
retaining  the  elder  scholars  in  our  Sabbath 
schools,  and  of  attaching  them  to  our  con- 
gregations ? "  The  Sunday  classes  include 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  eldest 
scholars  in  the  school,  and  from  their  com- 
mencement, three  years  ago,  to  the  present 
time,  only  two  connected  with  them  have 
left  the  school;  several  have  joined  the 
church  and  congregation,  and  nearly  all  are 
likely  to  remain  as  able  and  active  teachers 
in  the  school. — Manchester  Sunday  School 
Magazine, 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF   RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

[From  a  Narrative  of  the  state  of  Religion  at 
Wycliffe  chapel,  by  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.] 

Nancy  Candler  belonged  to  the  infant 
Bible-class,  at  Wycliffe  chapel.  Stepney, 
which  is  a  selection  from  the  infant-school, 
and  meets  one  hour  on  the  Sabbath  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  was  at  this  time 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Reed.  Nancy  was 
only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  though  so 
young,  she  was  sure  to  win  attention  by  her 
intelligent  smiling  countenance  and  sweet 
open  manners. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was 
the  interest  she  took  in  religious  instruction. 
Whatever  related  to  her  state  of  sin, — the 
love  of  Christ  to  sinners — and  her  need  of 
salvation  through  him,  fixed  her  attention. 
Her  prevailing  temper  seemed  to  be  a  ha- 
tred of  sin.  To  show  her  what  was  sinful, 
was  enough  to  secure  her  avoidance  of  it, 
and  even  her  effort  that  others  should  avoid 
it  also.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  nature 
and  evil  of  sin  was  the  subject  of  discourse, 
she  was  deeply  concerned.  When,  amongst 
other  things,  it  was  said  that  swearing  was 
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sin,  "  Teacher,"  said  the  child,  with  a  full 
heart,  "my  brother  swears;  and  when  I 
tell  him  it  is  sin,  he  will  not  leave  off." 
'*  Well,"  said  the  teacher,  *'  tell  him  what 
Jesus  Christ  says,— 'Swear  not  at  all.'" 
She  went  home,  and  told  her  brother  what 
Jesus  Christ  said,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
swear.  Her  brother  listened,  and  swore  no 
more.  This  was  not  enough  for  her  ;  she 
won  her  brother  to  attend  the  Sunday 
school. 

In  the  same  way  it  was  remarked,  that  i  l 
was  sin  not  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  "  Teacher," 
she  said,  "  my  father  and  mother  do  not 
keep  the  Sabbath  ;  they  stay  at  home  all 
day,  and  never  go  to  chapel."  The  matter 
rested  on  her  mind  ;  now  that  she  saw  her 
parents  were  living  in  sin,  she  could  not  be 
satisfied.  She  not  only  told  them  what  she 
had  learned  ;  but,  with  the  winning  power 
which  her  sweetness  of  temper  gave  her, 
she  persuaded  her  father  to  go  to  chapel  on 
the  Sabbath  evening.  She  succeeded,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  her  joy. 

Still,  her  mother  did  not  go,  and  she  was 
not  content.  She  pleaded  with  her.  Her 
mother  said,  she  could  not  leave  the  chil- 
dren. Nancy  had  sense  to  feel  the  force  of 
this,  and  was  perplexed.  She  could  not, 
however,  let  her  mother  rest ;  it  was  sin  not 
to  keep  the  Sabbath.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  propose  that  her  mother 
should  go,  and  let  her  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby  ;  "  You  can  trust 
me,  mother?"  she  said,  appealing  to  her. 
What  was  her  joy  to  hear  her  mother  say, 
— "  Yes,  I  can  trust  you,  Nancy  :  "  and 
prepare  to  go  with  her  father,  for  the  first 
time,  to  chapel.  Here,  then,  was  a  child, 
who  had,  at  seven  years  of  age,  acquired  so 
much  the  confidence  of  her  parents,  that 
she  could  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the 
little  family,  and  in  that  family  a  child  in 
arms! 

In  April  this  dear  child  was  absent  from 
her  class.  It  was  at  once  thought  that 
some  of  the  family  was  ill,  and  an  elder 
child  was  requested  to  call  and  inquire. 
But  it  was  Nancy  herself  who  had  become 
suddenly  unwell,  and  of  fever.  Appre- 
hensions were  not  at  first  entertained  of  the 
issue  ;  but  after  its  first  power  was  subdued, 
it  lingered  on  her  till  she  sank  at  last  ex- 
hausted. 

She  retained  in  sickness  and  in  death  the 
same  interest  in  religion,  and  the  same  trust 
in  Christ,  as  she  had  previously  done. 

Her  medical  attendant,  after  attending 
to  her  case,  asked  her,  if  she  was  afraid 
to  die. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  should  then 
go  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  happy." 

A  young  friend  called  to  see  her,  and 
found  her  intelligent,  peaceful,  and  happy. 
She  began  to  repeat  to  her  a  stanza  of  a 
favourite  hymn  :— 


"  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Once  became  a  childlike  me ;  " 

Nancy  took  up  the  verse,  and  continued — 

"  O  that  in  my  whole  behaviour, 
He  my  pattern  still  may  be  !  " 

Mrs.  Reed  visited  her  ;  slie  found  her 
very  low,  and  suffering  frequently  severe 
pain  ;  but  prayerful,  patient,  and  resigned. 
On  entering  the  room  she  was  asleep,  but 
she  quickly  awoke  ;  and  turning  her  eyes 
on  her,  she  once  more  sweetly  smiled,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  thin  hand,  saying, — 
"  Do  kiss  me,  teacher." 

*'  So,"  said  her  teacher,  "you  are  glad 
to  see  me,  are  you  1  and  you  think  that  I 
love  you,  do  you  1 '' 

"  O  yes,  teacher." 

"  But  who  is  it  that  loves  you  more 
than  I  ? " 

"  Jesus  Christ,  teacher.'^ 

"  How  did  he  show  his  love  ?  " 

"  By  dying  for  me  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  love  him?  " 

*'  Yes,  teacher,  very  much." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  die,  that  you  may 
go  to  him,  and  live  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  has  he  said,  to  encourage  you  to 
come  to  him  ? " 

"  He  has  said — 'Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.' '' 

"  Besides  going  to  him  by  dying,  how 
else  can  you  go  to  him  ?  " 

**  By  prayer,  teacher." 

*'  What  do  you  chiefly  pray  for  1 " 

*'  A  new  heart !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  new  heart  ?  '* 

"  A  heart  that  loves  Jesus  Christ  more 
and  more." 

Just  before  the  event  of  death,  she  smiled 
and  said — "  Mother,  He  is  come — Jesus  is 
come,  with  open  arms,  to  take  me  home  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  anxious  mother,  '*  you 
are  happy,  my  child  ?  " 

"  O  yes — O  yes  I " — It  was  all  she  could 
say  ;  but  when  her  voice  failed  her,  she 
waved  her  little  hand  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
very  act  of  waving  the  hand,  as  in  victory, 
that  her  spirit  sprang  to  immortality. 

Her  memory  is  sweet  to  all  who  knew 
her ;  and  it  is  still  blessed  to  her  parents. 
They  both  attend  the  means  of  religion ; 
and  while  influenced,  we  trust,  by  higher 
motives,  they  still  find  a  tender  lesson  in 
the  requests  of  their  departed  child.  On 
one  occasion,  when  bitterly  lamenting  tlieir 
loss,  the  afflicted  mother  exclaimed, — "  Oh, 
it  is  hard  to  give  her  up !  Such  a  child  I 
never  saw.  Such  a  loving  heart,— so  kind, 
so  thoughtful,  so  patient;— she  did  us  all 
good." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  father,  *'  you 
know  this  family  is  God's  garden  ;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  come  into  it,  and  pluck  any 
flower  that  pleases  him  best." 
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The  parent  who  uttered  this  beautiful 
sentiment,  was  as  ignorant  of  all  r*  ligion  as 
any  person  1  ever  knew.  1  have  seen  him 
many  times  ;  and  I  trust  he  is  hearing  the 
Word  of  life  unto  life. 

'J'hus  is  a  little  child  of  seven  years  of 
age  made  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  her 
family.  Her  brother  is  rebuked  for  sin, 
and  drawn  to  the  Sabbath  school  ;  and  her 
sweet  affections  win  on  her  parents  to  wait 
on  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  they  also 
may  be  saved  ;  and  with  the  hope  that  sal- 
vation has  already  come  to  one,  if  not  to 
botb. 


State   of   Education   in   the  Mining 
District  of  South  Wales. 

[From  Mr.SeymourTremenheere's  Report  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.] 

Sunday  Schools  and  Places  of  Worship. 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  average  attendance  at  the 
schools,  and  also  at  the  various  places  of 
worship.  No  data  were  accessible  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  justify  a  detailed  state- 
ment. The  following  table  is  therefore 
necessarily  limited  to  the  number  only  of 
the  places  of  worship  and  Sunday  schools, 
belonging  both  to  the  establishment  and  to 
the  different  denominations  of  dissent ;  and 
is  founded  on  information  supplied  by 
ministers  and  others  well  acquainted  with 
the  respective  parishes : — 
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The  places  of  worship  of  the  establish- 
ment are,  for  the  most  part,  calculated  to 
contain  many  more  persons  than  are  said 
usually  to  frequent  them  Of  the  12  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  three  are 
inconveniently  situated  as  respects  even  the 
nearest  mass  of  the  population.  There  are 
also  large  masses  which  are  distant  from 
any  place  of  worship  of  the  established 
church.  The  numbers  on  the  books  of  the 
6  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  amounted 
to  940.  These  schools  are  carefully  and 
ably  superintended  by  the  respective  clergy- 
men. 

Of  the  93  places  of  dissenting  worship 


the  congregations  were  stated  to  amount  on 
an  average  to  two-thirds  of  the  number 
which  the  buildings  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. The  exertions  of  this  portion  of 
the  religious  community  have  been  great  in 
endeavouring  to  provide  spiritual  superin- 
tendence and  places  of  worship  for  these 
masses  of  population  which  have  sprung 
up  on  spots  in  most  cases  distant  from  the 
parish  church,  and  so  rapidly  as  far  to  out- 
strip the  means  of  spiritual  care  provided 
by  the  establishment. 

The  80  Sunday  schools  of  dissenting 
congregations  are  frequented  by  large  num- 
bers of  adults  as  well  as  children.  It  was 
gratifying  to  observe  so  many  of  the  former, 
both  male  and  female,  intermingled  with 
the  children,  and  receiving  instruction  in 
classes  from  individuals  often  much  junior 
to  themselves.  The  instruction  given  is 
partly  in  Welsh  and  partly  in  English. 
The  hours  usually  devoted  to  it  are  about 
two  and  a  half  on  each  Sunday  ;  and  the 
meetings  for  that  purpose  are  commonly 
opened  and  concluded  by  singing  and 
prayer. 

Unquestionably  these  schools  have  done 
inestimable  service,  in  communicating 
widely  among  the  rising  generation  the  ele- 
ments of  religious  knowledge.  But  the 
instruction  conveyed  in  them  appeared  to 
be  limited  by  the  want  of  books,  maps,  and 
other  necessary  apparatus  ;  especially  such 
books  as  would  extend  the  capabilities  of 
the  teachers.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  so  large  a  portion  of  whatever 
information  the  working  classses  here  ob- 
tain from  direct  instruction  comes  through 
the  medium  of  these  schools.  To  them 
they  are  chiefly  indebted  for  such  progress 
as  they  are  making  in  the  English  language. 
Their  acquaintance  with  it  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  be  more  than  very  superficial.  A 
power  of  reading  the  bible  mechanically 
may  be  imparted,  but  there  is  often  a  want 
of  adequate  skill  and  competent  knowledge 
to  convey  a  due  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read.  Nevertheless, 
these  schools  are  valuable  as  affording  proof 
that  a  disposition  towards  intellectual  ac- 
quirements does  exist  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  also  show  that  individual  zeal  and 
encouragement  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  disposition  a  decided  and  definite  di- 
rection. 

Nothing  however  that  could  be  observed 
would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
this  desire  prevails  either  strongly  or  exten- 
sively enough  among  the  working  classes 
of  this  district  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  any 
attempt  to  introduce  schools  of  any  kind, 
on  a  scale  at  all  equal  to  the  present  defi- 
ciency, would  meet  with  support.  En- 
couragement to  begin  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  in  some  few 
recent  instances  applications  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  work- 
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men  to  their  masters  to  fit  up  rooms,  or 
provide  other  facilities  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  On  one  occasion,  a  build- 
ing was  so  appropriated  on  a  similar  re- 
quest, A  misunderstanding  arose  between 
the  workmen  and  the  master,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  withdrawn.  This  gentleman 
states  he  has  become  aware  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  result.  They  were  two  ; 
first,  That  the  unmarried  men  objected  to 
the  stoppage  of  any  sum  out  of  their  wages 
for  the  support  of  the  school.  Secondly, 
That,  having  insisted  upon  the  children  at- 
tending some  place  of  worship,  he  directed 
them  to  be  taken  to  the  church,  which  was 
the  only  one  at  hand.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  an  attempt  to  bring  up  the  children 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  establishment,  to 
which  very  few  of  the  parents  adhered. 
He  is  now  anxious  to  renew  the  attempt 
on  a  basis  which  is  likely  to  prove  accept- 
able to  the  opinions  common  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  around  him. 
The  same  may  also  be  affirmed  of  some 
few  other  gentlemen  of  extensive  influence 
in  the  district. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  example  of  a  few 
schools  on  an  improved  system  would  by 
degrees  lead  to  a  more  just  and  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  such  a  kind  of 
education  for  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  as  would  give  them  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  train  them  to  the  practice  of  the 
precepts  therein  enjoined ;  as  would  impart 
enough  of  the  principles  of  secular  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  combat,  from  their 
own  stores,  the  fallacies  that  may  be  thrown 
out  to  mislead  them  ;  would  implant  a 
desire  to  retain,  and  to  add  to,  acquirements 
of  which  the  rudiments  have  been  made  at- 
tractive by  opening  to  the  curious  mind  of 
childhood  the  book  of  nature,  the  works  of 
art,  the  events  of  history,  the  lessons  of 
science  ;  would  raise  the  taste  above  the 
level  of  mere  animal  enjoyments;  and 
would  afford  direction  and  assistance  to- 
wai'ds  the  difficult  art  of  self-regulation,  by 
bearing  especial  reference  to  the  interests, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  duties  of  the  la- 
bouring man  in  his  struggle  with  the  world. 
An  important  part  of  such  a  system,  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  district,  would  be,  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  industrial  training 
of  female  children  with  reference  to  the 
careful  and  proper  discharge  of  domestic 
duties.  In  nothing,  probably,  would  the 
advantage  of  schools,  such  as  those  alluded 
to,  be  at  first  more  beneficially  felt,  than  in 
the  influence  which  would  be  exercised  by 
well-qualified  and  zealous  teachers,  in  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  ill-disposed  or 
indifferent  parents,  and  in  opening  their 
minds  to  a  sense  of  the  value,  even  to 
themselves,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  their  children.  Until  the 
custom  of  sending  boys  of  seven  years  old 


into  the  mine  is  weakened,  infant  schools 
appear  to  be  the  most  practicable  instru- 
ment for  giving  a  right  direction  to  the 
habits  of  the  children,  and,  perhaps, 
through  them,  to  those  of  their  parents. 
Two  already  exist  in  the  district ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  some 
disposition  is  discernible  to  add  to  the 
number. 


Sunday  School  Union  Library  and 
Reading  Room. 

Mn.  Editor — Permit  me  to  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  your  numerous  readers  (many  of 
whom  I  know  take  a  lively  interest  in  our 
proceedings)  to  the  following  announce- 
ment. 

The  Library  Sub-Committee  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  in  announcing  the  com- 
mencement  of  another  course  of  lectures, 
beg  to  state  that  they  have  agreed,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  female  teachers, 
to  admit  them  as  subscribers  to  the  lectures 
and  conversations  on  Wednesday  evenings 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Library  at  No.  60, 
Paternoster-row. 

The  subscription  will  be  2s,  6d,  per 
quarter,  and  the  subscribers  will  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  female  singing 
class  held  on  the  same  evening  at  6  o'clock. 

A  form  of  the  necessary  recommendation 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Depository, 

Order  and  time  of  the  Lectures,  <Sfc. 

Aug.  26.  A  performance  of  sacred  music  ; 
consisting  of  selections  from  "  The 
Union  Harmonist." 

Sept.  2.  Lecture  on  the  Importance  of  cul- 
tivating Intellectual  Habits.      Mr.  J. 
Mann. 
9.  Conversation  Meeting. 

16.  Lecture.  A  Comparison  between  the 
Infant,  National,  and  British  Systems 
of  Education.    Mr.  H.  Althans. 

23.  Conversation  Bleeting. 

30.  and  7  Oct.  Two  Lectures  on  Sacred 
Music ;  with  appropriate  illustrations. 
.T.  I.  Cobbin,  Esq. 

Oct.  14.  Conversation  Meeting. 

21.  Lecture.  The  Consistency  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  Faith  with  itself  and 
Reason.    Mr.  H.  B.  Kilpin. 

28.  Conversation  Meeting. 

Nov.  4.  The  Education  of  the  Hebrews. 
Mr.  D.  Renhara. 

11.  Conversation  Meeting. 

18.  Lecture.     "  The  advantages  of  printed' 
Catechisms  in  Sunday  Schools ;  with 
Hints    for    their    beneficial    empli:^*. 
ment."    Mr.  W.  Bugby.  ^^/a 

25.  Conversation  Meeting. 

To  commence  at  8  o'clock  piecisely. 
The  Male  Singing   Class  meets  every 

Tuesday  Evening  at  8  o'clock. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  very  truly, 

60,  Paternoster-row.         W.  Groser,  Sec, 
18  July,  1840. 
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Letter  II. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher  s  Magazine. 

My  Dear  Sir, — We  are  now  prepared 
to  look  more  particularly  at  the  state  of 
education  amongst  us.  It  was  said  in 
your  House  of  Commons,  a  short  time 
since,  very  truly,  but  in  a  very  strange 
Connexion,  that  "  intellectual  cultivation, 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried, 
never  will,  of  itself,  make  a  good  citizen, 
or  a  decent  member  of  society."  It  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  there  is 
something  in  the  moral  man  to  be  laid 
hold  of  in  the  process  of  education. 
The  authoritative  and  unchangeable 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  esta- 
blished and  revealed  by  the  Author  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  are  to  be  re- 
cognized in  it;  for  if  these  principles 
are  not  applied  in  some  form  or  other 
in  this  process  of  elementary  instruction 
they  are  seldom  applied  at  all.  How, 
for  example,  shall  we  reach  the  evil  of  a 
general  disregard  to  truth  and  integrity, 
where  a  political  or  party  end  is  to  be 
attained  ?  How  else  shall  we  elevate 
the  views  and  pursuits  of  those  who  live 
only  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep? 
How  else  shall  we  correct  a  taste  for 
sordid  and  sensual  associations — ^for  cor- 
rupt and  scurrilous  reading— for  licen- 
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tious  songs — for  scandalous  stories  and 
witless  and  obscene  jests,  which  are  at 
this  moment  working  the  ruin  of  soul 
and  body  for  many  thousands  of  youth 
in  our  communities  ?  The  work  is  to 
be  done  mainly  within  the  school-house 
doors. 

What  is  education,  and  how  is  its 
state  and  progress  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Not  by  returns  of  commissioners,  or 
reports  of  teachers,  or  results  of  public 
examinations.  All  these  may  be  full 
and  fair,  and  speak  well  for  those  con- 
cerned, while  ignorance,  and  error,  and 
irreligion  are  on  the  advance.  The  true 
test  lies  in  the  number,  character,  intelli- 
gence, tastes,  and  principles,  of  those 
who  have  been  through  the  process,  and 
have  taken  their  places  in  society  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
And  in  applying  this  test  we  must  go  to 
the  mass,  and  not  to  the  few.  If  we 
take  a  favoured  village,  or  a  single 
school,  there  may  be  Deculiar  skill  in 
the  master,  or  sonre  careful  ind  compe- 
tent visitor  or  fricu.d,  by  whose  personal 
influence  and  oversight  it  is  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  improvement.  Or  we  may 
find  here  and  there  a  pupil  whose  na- 
tural powers  or  special  advantages  en- 
able him  to  shew  a  good  degree  of  profi- 
ciency ;  while  other  schools  in  the 
same  district,  and  other  children  in  the 
same  school  (making  the  nine-tenths, 
who  should  be  first  and  chiefly  cared 
for)  are  superficially  or  unfaithfully 
taught,  or  perhaps  entirely  neglected. 
Schools  may  be  found  conducted  upon 
any  of  our  general  systems,  that  are 
highly  useful  and  creditable  both  to 
teachers  and  patrons,  but  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  fair  specimens  of  a  class.  They 
provide  for  only  one  of  a  thousand  of 
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our  children  and  youtli.  So  that  while 
these  choice  specimens  are  our  boast,  in 
the  schools  generally  there  may  be  nei- 
ther order,  discipline,  nor  sound  learn- 
ing, whatever  there  is  of  rote  and  show. 

I  maintain  that  every  child  who  speaks 
the  English  tongue  should  receive  such 
an  education  as  shall  enable  him  to  do 
these  three  things:-— 1st,  (generally) 
To  read  intelligibly  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himself,  a  common  newspaper, 
and  to  understand  the  familiar  terms 
and  topics  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
arts,  and  sciences,  of  which  it  treats. — 
2nd,  (politically)  To  understand  the  ge- 
neral laws  and  constitutions  under  which 
he  lives;  at  least,  so  far  as  they  affect 
his  personal  and  relative  duties,  so  that 
he  may  be  sufficiently  aware  of  his 
rights  and  his  responsibilities.* — And, 
3rd,  (religiously)  To  understand  and 
appreciate  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  how  to  govern  his 
life  by  their  teachings.  I  say  Protestant 
faith ;  for,  while  we  would  cheerfully  con- 
cede the  same  liberty  of  speech  and 
conscience  to  others  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  happy 
institutions  of  civil  government,  under 
which  we  live,  must  stand  or  fall  with 
Protestantism. 

Are  our  children  educated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  has  been  suggested  ?  You  can 
answer  for  yourselves ;  but  in  the  United 
States  it  is  far  otherwise;  and  there  are 
causes  to  embarrass  us  which  are  un- 
known to  you.  In  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  our  territory  the  population  is  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  make  the  assem- 
bling of  the  children  in  schools  very 
difficult  and  often  impracticable.  A.nd 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
whether  we  must  not  adopt  some  system 
of  itinerant  school-teaching,  providing 
two  or  three  days',  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours*  instruction  at  a  time,  at  short 
intervals,  wherever  eight  or  ten  pupils 
can  be  gathered  to  learn.  Most  of  our 
older  States  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools,  or  schools  to  which  all  classes 
of   children  are  admitted,   and  where 


•  It  is  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
whether  crimes  would  not  be  greatly  reduced 
iu  number  and  aggravation,  if  oftenders  were 
fully  aware  of  the  penal  consequences.  I 
have  often  been  assured  by  those  who  have 
no  motive  to  deceive,  that  they  never  should 
have  yielded  to  temptation,  if  they  had 
known  the  possible  results.  Bat  tnough 
ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  excuse  the 
offender,  the  sufl"ering  to  which  ignorance 
leads  may  excite  our  pity  and  stimulate  us 
to  diffuse  more  widely  and  thoroughly  this 
kind  of  knowledge . 


they  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  &c., 
without  any  expense,  except  for  books 
and   stationery  ;    and  in  one  State,  at 
least,  (Massachusetts)  if  any  parent  re- 
fuses to  provide  the  required  books  for 
his  children,  they  are  supplied,  and  the 
expense  added  to  the  parent's  annual 
tax  bill ;  and  this  tax  bill  must  be  paid, 
or  he  forfeits  for  a  time  his  right  of 
voting  for  public  officers.    If  any  parent 
is   unable   to  furnish   books,  they  are 
supplied,  like  the  teaching,  at  the  com- 
mon charge.     And  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  this  same  State  of  Massachusetts — 
the  Bay  State,  as  it  was  called  in  olden 
time — the  State  in  which  the  noble  band 
of  puritans  first  planted  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  where  the  first  blood  was 
spilt  in  the  contest  which  resulted  in  our 
national    independence — Massachusetts 
once  had  the  best  system  of  public  edu- 
cation I  have  ever  known,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  its  superiority  is  attributable 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  sustained 
and  carried  out  on  Christian  principles, 
and  by  men  who  feared  God  and  not 
man.   Indeed,  the  first  and  great  object  in 
teaching  the  children  to  read  at  all  was 
declared  to  be  that  they  might  read  the 
scriptures  for  themselves,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  go  up  freely  to  the  fountain 
of  truth,  under  the  guidance  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
then,  as  to  the  support  of  the  system, 
they  adopted  the  great  and  incontrover- 
tible principle  that  the  wealth  of   the 
State  should  educate  the  whole  popula- 
tion.   And  hence  it  was,  that  once  a 
year  the  voters  of  every  township  as- 
sembled   together,    and,    among  other 
things,    determined    what    number    of 
schools  they  would  have,  in  what  part 
of  the  town  they  should  be  kept,  and 
what  should  be  raised  to  maintain  them. 
A  certain  number  of  schools  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  must  be  open  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  year,  under  a  severe  penalty; 
and  the  people  might  do  as  much  more 
as  they  would.     The  teacher  was  se- 
lected with  care.    He  was  usually  an 
educated  man,  and  was  always  required 
to  be  a  man   of  exemplary  moral  and 
religious  character.   He  had  an  elevated 
standing  in  the  community,  second  only 
to  the  parson  and  the  squire ;   and  in 
matters  of  pure  book-learning  even  the 
squire  had  to  yield  to  the  schoolmaster 
— reserving  his  own  supremacy  in  mat- 
ters of  law  and  politics.      He  was  set 
apart  to  his  ofBce  with  religious  care 
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and  consideration,  and  was  bound  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  inculcate  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  ;  such 
as  the  being  and  attributes  of  God — the 
immortality  and  accountability  of  man 
— the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  and  the  personal  and  social 
duties  enjoined  by  them.  These  are  the 
elementary  principles  of  piety  and  mo- 
rality; and,  as  such,  the  statute  ex- 
pressly required  their  inculcation  in  the 
public  schools.  The  scriptures  were 
read  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  invoked  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  day.  This  was  the  theory 
and,  to  a  very  gratifying  extent,  the 
practice  of  former  days  in  that  ancient 
and  venerable  commonwealth ;  and  I 
have  seen,  and  known,  and  venerated, 
the  men  who  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and 
they  have  left  behind  them  none  greater, 
or  wiser,  or  better,  in  their  respective 
spheres. 

It  was  at  these  annual  meetings 
that  the  poor  man  with  a  brood  of 
little  children,  was  permitted,  iiuyj  re- 
quired by  laWy  to  put  his  hand  into  the 
purse  of  his  rich  neighbour,  and  take 
therefrom  whatever  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  education  of  his  children ;  and 
of  this  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  (con- 
stituting the  majority  of  voters)  were  the 
privileged  judges.  The  mere  interview, 
for  such  a  purpose,  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life,  was  not  without 
its  uses ;  and  the  principle  of  proceeding 
was  fair  for  both  parties.  The  rich  man 
is  beside  himself  if  he  stands  in  the  way, 
aye,  if  he  does  not  generously  help  to 
give  the  poor  a  Christian  education. 
What  protection  or  enjoyment  would 
remain  to  him  were  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ignorant  and  depraved  ?  Re- 
move from  this  or  any  other  community 
the  silent,  invisible  influence  of  con- 
science— of  a  deference  to  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice,  which  must  be  and 
is  actually  inculcated  in  the  process  of 
education,  at  home  or  at  school,  and 
wealth  would  be  only  a  gilded  rallying 
point  for  freebooters  and  incendiaries. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  former 
days,  who  made  wealth  subservient  to 
education,  as  well  for  its  own  protection 
as  for  the  general  health  ofthe  body  poli- 
tic. I  do  not  say  that  important  improve- 
ments have  not  been  introduced.  They 
have.  I  do  not  say  that  better  books 
are  not  used  now  than  formerly,  and 
that  more  philosophical  and  efficient 
means  of  instruction  are  not  employed. 
x2 


They  certainly  are.  But  this  I  say,  that 
every  remove  from  the  Christian,  scrip- 
tural principle,  which  our  old  systems 
so  distinctly  recognized,  is  a  remove 
from  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  and 
wisdom,  and  safe  influence,  for  which 
no  improvement  in  other  respects  can  at 
all  compensate. 

The  feature  of  the  Massachusetts 
system,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  viz. 
the  self-imposed  education  lax,  levied  an- 
nually, on  the  rich  and  poor,  according 
to  their  estates,  is  peculiar  to  her.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Con- 
necticut, which  is  the  second  in  age  of 
the  New  England  States,  she  became 
possessed  of  a  large  quantity  of  land, 
upon  the  sale  of  which  a  question  arose 
whether  the  proceeds  shoula  be  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  or  educational  purposes. 
After  long  debate,  it  was  decided 
(very  judiciously,  I  apprehend)  not  to 
appropriate  it  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
wise  to  hoard  it  up  for  the  support  of 
schools.  I  believe  the  opinion  is  quite 
commonly  entertained  that  the  school 
fund  of  that  State  has  rather  hindered 
than  helped  the  schools.  Nevertheless, 
other  States  have  adopted  the  fund  sys- 
tem; and  in  most  of  the  new  States 
very  laroe  and  noble  reservations  of  the 
choicest  land  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  secure  permanent  supplies  for 
general  education.  There  is  not  an  ex- 
ception, within  my  knowledge,  to  this 
remark.  But  funds,  in  possession  or 
reservation,  will  not  educate  a  people. 
A  vast  reservoir  of  pure  water  may  be 
provided,  at  a  proper  elevation  and 
within  suitable  distance  of  a  great 
city ;  but  how  much  machinery,  labour, 
skill,  and  oversight,  are  necessary  to 
conduct  it  safely,  and  in  desired  quanti- 
ties, into  each  district,  through  the 
various  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  and 
then,  minutely,  into  all  the  apartments 
of  private  dwellings. 

Each  of  our  Slates  is  independent  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any,  and  what  it  shall  be, 
are  reserved  questions.  Hence  we  can 
have  no  national  system,  properly  speak- 
ing. And  even  in  the  several  States 
there  is  much  jealousy  of  any  particular 
legislation  that  shall  impair  the  rights  of 
counties  into  which  the  State  is  divided  ; 
or  of  townships,  into  which  the  counties 
are  subdivided ;  or  of  the  school- 
districts,  into  which  the  town  is  again 
sub-divided.     Hence  we  have  endless 
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varieties  of  school-books,  the  expense  of 
which  is  probably  equal  to  half  that  of 
tuition;  and  also  endless  varieties  in 
the  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
modes  and  terms  of  employing  teachers. 
Normal  schools,  which  are  in  progress 
in  one  or  two  of  the  States,  are  expected 
to  furnish  an  antidote  to  some  of  these 
evils.  But  however  useful  such  schools 
may  have  proved  under  some  forms  of 
government,  their  success  in  our  country 
is  exceedingly  problematical.  The  mo- 
nitorial system  of  instruction  is  scarcely 
known  at  all  with  us.  It  is  regarded 
(whether  justly  or  not,  I  do  not  say)  as 
an  undesirable  mode  of  teaching,  except 
where  there  is  a  mass  of  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  instructed  at  all, 
for  want  of  teachers,  or  for  want  of 
means  to  hire  them. 

Our  school  funds  are  distributed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  some  officer  of 
state,  and  find  their  way  through  the 
hands  of  subordinate  commissioners  to 
the  various  districts,  in  amounts  de- 
termined by  some  fixed  rule.  The 
distribution  of  this  fund  and  the  over- 
sight of  returns,  vouchers,  &c.,  con- 
stitute, in  two  or  three  States,  perhaps 
the  most  laborious  and  important  bureau 
of  the  administration.  The  amount  ex- 
pended last  year  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  public  education,  including 
grants  for  academies,  for  libraries,  &c., 
was  nearly  £400,000 ;  to  be  distributed 
in  upwards  of  ten  thousand  different 
sums.  The  number  of  children  at 
school  was  about  half  a  million,  and  the 
expense  of  their  education  about  twelve 
shillings  per  head  yearly.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  same  period,  was  about  £250,000, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  in  the  New  York. 
The  wages  of  teachers  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  States.  The  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
is  seldom  less  than  £4.  a  month,  and  of 
female  teachers  £2.  8s.*  And  here  I 
may  observe  that  we  avail  ourselves 
much  more  generally  than  you  seem  to 
do  of  the  services  of  female  teachers. 
Some  of  our  most  valuable  and  success- 
ful primary  schools  are  conducted  solely 
by  females  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  even  we  have  been  quite  insensible 
to  their  worth  and  competency  for  this 

*  Some  further  particulars  of  the  common 
school  system  of  North  America  may  be  found  in 
two  articles  contained  in  the  Teachers'  Magazine 
for  1835,  cols.  321  and  387. 


important  field  of  labour.  In  many 
respects  they  are  admirably  and  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  task  of  educators — 
much  more,  we  apprehend,  than  for  that 
of  orators  or  public  commissioners. 
And  while  so  many  females  of  good 
sense  and  good  character,  are  found 
struggling  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
it  would  seem  a  dictate  of  good  econo- 
my to  prepare  and  employ  them,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  without  it  (as  it  is  said)  through 
lack  of  teachers. 

A  new  feature  in  the  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  systems  of  instruction  is 
the  introduction  of  school  libraries.  Of 
the  10,000  districts  in  New  York,  6,000 
are  supplied  with  such  libraries :  making 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  volumes,  or  forty  volumes  to 
each  district.  How  far  the  selection  of 
books  is  adapted  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual wants  of  the  schools,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I  fear  they  are  gene- 
rally much  above  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  and  not  happily  calculated  to 
cultivate  or  strengthen  religious  prin- 
ciple. 

If  we  leave  New  England  and  the 
middle  States,  and  proceed  westward, 
we  shall  find  generally  that  the  best  and 
most  efficient  provision  for  public  in- 
struction is  made  in  those  States  where 
the  early  settlers  were  of  eastern  or 
northern  extraction.  Ohio  and  Illinois 
are  among  the  foremost  of  this  number. 
In  both  these  States  very  laudable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  schools  of 
superior  order  for  each  sex.  Indeed, 
the  error  here  (if  error  there  is)  has  been 
in  multiplying  the  number  of  the  higher 
grade  of  institutions  faster  than  ade- 
quate support  could  be  obtained  for 
them.  An  apology,  however,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  upon  such  a  vast 
territory  a  fev^^  institutions  must  be 
widely  separated,  and  in  trying  to  bring 
knowledge  to  every  man's  door,  the 
bounds  of  discretion  may  have  been 
overstepped.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  mo- 
tives of  private,  sectional,  or  denomina- 
tional, character  have  led  to  the  injudi- 
cious multiplication  of  the  higher  grade 
of  schools.  In  both  these  States  large 
funds  have  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  which  were  derived 
from  British  liberality. 

Your's  &€., 

F.  A.  P. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  ONE 
OF  THE  EARLIEST  FRIENDS  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  time  is  occa- 
sionally bringing  to  light  the  exertions 
made  by  distinguished  men  in  favour  of 
Sunday  schools,  at  periods  in  their  early 
history,  when  they  were  too  frequently 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  bigoted, 
and  with  contempt  b^  the  proud.  It  is 
due  to  such  characters,  to  draw  from 
oblivion  and  obscurity  their  kind  and 
unpretending  labours,  and  to  throw 
around  their  names,  the  charm  and  the 
lustre  of  well-deserved  praise. 

One  of  such  instances  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Burgess,  who  was 
successively  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
of  Salisbury;  and  whose  distinction  for 
classical  learning  and  attainments,  in- 
sured him  the  highest  university  honors. 
The  well-known  Dr.  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  appointed  him  his 
examining  chaplain  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  so  introduced  him  to  His  Majesty 
George  the  Third,  that  the  king  paid 
him  some  gratifying  marks  of  attention. 

Dr.  Barrington,  in  the  years  1785 — 6, 
directed  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of 
Sunday  schools  throughout  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  of  which  at  that  time  he 
was  Bishop;  and  we  find  from  Mr. 
Harford's  life  of  Dr.  Burgess,  recently 
published,  that  he  at  that  period  became 
a  very  able  co-adjutor  of  his  patron 
in  the  benevolent  projects  he  had  in 
view. 

Mr.  Raikes  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
had  directed  public  attention  to  those 
institutions,  and  in  all  probability  the 
latter,  in  her  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  her 
day,  had  recommended  her  favorite  sub- 
ject to  their  regard.  Dr.  Barrington  was 
one  of  her  principal  friends ;  at  his  house 
.she  was  introduced  to  Dr.,  (then  Mr.) 
Burgess,  and  the  foundation  was  then 
laid  of  an  intimate  friendship,  which 
strengthened  by  sympathy  in  religious 
sentiments  and  benevolent  designs,  con- 
tinued without  interruption,  until  death 
destroyed  the  outward  signs  of  what  we 
gladly  believe  has  been  since  renewed 
and  carried  on,  in  those  brighter  regions 
where  death  cannot  throw  even  a  shade 
over  the  path  of  life. 

Dr.  Burgess  having  readily  embraced 
the  plans  suggested  to  him  for  the  plant- 
ing of  schools  among  the  destitute  vil- 
lages, directed  his  attention  to  the  best 


means  of  rendering  them  efficient.  His 
biographer  says,  "suitable  books  for 
Sunday  schools  were  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  Mr.  Burgess  took  great 
pains  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Hence 
originated  the  *  Salisbury  Spelling  Book,' 
the  first  of  a  long  list  of  little  publica- 
tions which  he  compiled  from  time  to 
time  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
and  simple.  It  is  a  very  useful  manual, 
into  which,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
of  reading  and  spelling,  are  introduced 
many  pretty  and  edifying  stories,  told  in 
the  simplest  language ;  a  series  of  scrip- 
tural lessons,  and  finally,  the  Church 
Catechism.  It  quickly  obtained  a  cir- 
culation far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
diocese  for  which  it  was  specially  in- 
tended, as  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Rivington,  addressed  to  the 
author,  and  requesting  his  directions 
when  they  were  about  to  print  a  new 
edition. 

This  little  book  was  quickly  followed 
by  another,  consisting  of  Exercises, 
adapted  to  the  Spelling  Book,  in  which 
the  children  were  carried  further  on  in 
religious  knowledge.  Then  finding  that 
something  still  more  elementary  than 
these  was  desirable  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, he  compiled  two  more  manuals, — 
one  entitled  '  The  Child's  First  Book,' 
the  other,  *  The  Child's  First  Lessons  in 
Religion,'  with  short  prayers  for  children 
to  learn  by  heart  before  they  are  tiiught 
to  read.  Unpretending  as  these  little 
works  were,  the  detail  and  accuracy 
which  they  required  cost  him  no  small 
pains,  and  subtracted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion from  learned  studies ;  but  the  hope 
of  doing  good,  rendered  the  employment 
delightful  and  attractive. 

"  Every  man,"  says,  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  life  of  Watts,  ''  acquainted  with  the 
common  principles  of  human  actions, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer 
who  is  at  one  time  combating  with 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  cate- 
chism for  children  in  their  fourth  year ; 
a  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of 
science,  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson 
that  humility  can  teach."  The  spirit  of 
this  remark  may  be  justly  deemed  appli- 
cable to  the  instance  before  us,  when 
we  find  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
critic,  fresh  from  Aristotle  and  Sophocles, 
employing  himself  with  a  zeal  and  en- 
ergy, not  less  intense  than  he  had  mani- 
fested in  his  learned  researches,  in 
sedulously  framing  syllabic  forms,  and 
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scriptural  lessons  of  simplest  nature  for 
early  childhood  and  youth. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  then 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  contemplated  the 
labours  of  his  chaplain,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  extracts  of  two  letters. 

Palace,  Salisbury^  Oct,  29,  1785. 

Dear  Sir, 

*     *     *     *     i»     *     * 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the 
addition  of  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  would  be  a  valuable  improve- 
ment to  the  intended  publication,  but  I 
have  my  fears  lest  the  increase  of  price 
should  prove  an  impediment  to  the  sale. 
These  fears  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  the  villages.,  inhabited  chiefly  by  rack- 
renters,  where  I  hope  to  see  the  Sunday 
schools  established.  Perhaps,  should  the 
sale  of  the  first  edition  be  rapid,  and  the 
profits  not  contemptible,  Mr.  Easton 
may  be  inclined  to  give  a  little  more 
presswork  for  the  money.  But  all  these 
points  may  be  more  fully  discussed 
when  the  time  for  re-printing  arrives. 


*     * 


*     * 


I  am,  with  true  regard, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

S.  Sarum. 

And  in  another  letter  dated  "  Caven- 
dish Square,  April  13, 1786,"  the  Bishop 
writes, — "  I  hope  to  see  you  next  week 
in  perfect  health,  and  that  you  will  bring 
me  some  tidings  of  the  Spelling  Book, 
for  which  I  feel  impatient." 

Mrs.  More  says  of  Mr.  Burgess  at 
this  time,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
she  was  visiting  at  the  Palace  at  Salis- 
bury, she  was  detained  at  home  from 
a  ride,  with  a  furious  tooth-ache.  Mr. 
Burgess  begged  to  be  allowed  to  bear 
her  company ;  he  was  a  tall,  grave,  and 
sensible  young  man,  rather  reserved  and 
silent,  but  his  reserve,  when  they  were 
alone,  gradually  wore  off,  and  their 
conversation  became  various  and  ani- 
mating.— "I  was  struck,"  she  says,  "by 
his  learning  and  good  sense,  and  out  of 
this  interview  sprung  an  intimate  friend- 
sliip  and  correspondence  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  upwards  of  forty  years." 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Bishop  continued  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
poor  to  the  close  of  his  long  life;  but  his 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  and  the  changes 
they  demanded,  prevented  any  very  ac- 
tive display  in  its  behalf:  his  thorough 
devotedness  to  sound  education,  was, 
however,  evinced  in  his  liberal  and  ex- 


traordinary efforts  to  establish  and  endow 
the  College  of  St.  David's,  when  he  had 
the  oversight  of  that  diocese. 

The  history  of  the  particular  Sunday 
schools  established  by  the  worthy  prelate 
is  unknown  ;  and  the  works  which  he 
composed  are  not,  we  believe,  now  much 
circulated ;  but  these  circumstances  do 
not  detract  from  the  worth  of  their  foun- 
der and  author,  who  stood  boldly  forth 
as  the  friend  of  a  system  which  had  few 
friends ;  and  who  by  the  composition  of 
books,  which  would  be  received  and 
taught  where  prejudice  at  that  time 
would  have  excluded  those  of  Watts 
or  Brown,  has  raised  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment, bearing  features  of  moral  beauty 
and  greatness,  which  well  desen'e  our 
praise. 

It  is  at  all  times  an  agreeable  reflec- 
tion, when  the  promoters  of  religious 
education  give  by  their  lives,  and  their 
doctrines,  evidences  of  having  themselves 
felt  and  partaken  of  the  value  of  religion  ; 
especially  where  the  enjoyment  of  tem- 
poral honors  and  greatness  has  beset 
their  path  with  snares.  The  published 
works  of  Dr.  Burgess,  are  proofs  of  the 
correctness  and  evangelism  of  his  doc- 
trinal views ;  and  his  private  life  and 
papers,  especially  in  his  latter  years, 
evince  a  deep  and  serious  piety,  not 
always  the  companion  of  a  mitre,  but 
doubtless  in  his  case,  the  prelude  to 
honor  and  blessedness.  K. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NOTES  AND 
SKETCHES.  . 

No.  XVI. 

The  importance  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher 

being  under  the  influence  of  love  to  the 

Saviour. 

"  Love — deep,  glowing  love  to  Christ  anc'  souls — 
This  is  the  fire  should  ever  bum ;   without  it, 
All  besides  is  naught." 

There  are  many  qualifications,  desirable 
and  requisite  qualifications,  that  a  Sun- 
day school  teacher  should  possess,  and 
distinctly  exhibit,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  It  is  very  important  that 
he  should  be  a  person  of  intelligent  and 
inquiring  mind — that  his  reading  should 
be  judicious  and  syistematic — that  his 
powers  of  thought  and  discrimination 
sliould  be  cultivated — that  his  views  of 
human  nature  should  he  enlarged  and 
profound — and  that  he  should  be  con- 
stantly aiming  to  increase  his  intellectual 
stores.  It  is  very  desirable  that  he  should 
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have  an  aptitude  to  instruct  and  disci- 
pline the  youthful  mind — that  he  should 
know  how  to  mould  the  youthful  charac- 
ter—that he  should  studiously  employ 
those  means  by  which  the  best  lessons 
will  be  instilled,  and  the  finest  principles 
be  implanted.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
he  should  be  an  individual  of  amiable 
disposition — that  he  should  be  modest 
and  unobtrusive  in  his  habits — that  he 
should  be  unassuming  in  his  attire — that 
he  should  be  regular  and  untiring  in  his 
efforts,  and  that  he  should  cherish  all 
that  meekness,  which  is  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 

Still,  after  every  specification  of  the 
desirable  qualities  for  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  if  the  inquiry  were  proposed. 
Which  do  you  regard  as  the  pre-eminent 
qucdijication  requisite  for  him  to  possess, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  high  engage- 
ments, we  should  immediately  reply, 
**  Love  to  the  Saviour ;  glowing,  su- 
preme, unceasing  love  to  that  exalted 
Redeemer,  who  shed  his  heart's  blood 
on  the  cross,  to  secure  man's  deliverance. 
Let  a  teacher  be  without  love  to  Christ, 
and  where  is  the  beauty  of  his  character ; 
where  is  his  fitness  for  his  work ;  where 
is  the  recommendation  that  he  furnishes 
of  the  religion  he  professes,  or  of  the 
Saviour  whom  he  pledges  himself  to 
serve,  and  where  are  the  blessed  fruits 
resulting  from  his  labors  ?" 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  may  want 
many  things ;  but  he  mmt  not  want  love 
to  Christ.  There  may  be  little  learning ; 
there  may  be  a  limited  range  of  intel- 
lectual capacity ;  there  may  be  many 
infirmities ;  but,  if  there  be  ardent  love 
to  the  Redeemer  cherished,  he  will  pos- 
sess the  main  qualification  which  every 
laborer,  both  in  the  church  and  the  Sun- 
day school,  requires.  If  this  love  be 
possessed  by  a  teacher,  he  will  diligently 
seek  to  {acquire  that  knowledge  which 
will  adequately  furnish  him  for  his  work. 
He  will  not  be  ignorant,  and  remain 
contented  with  his  ignorance.  He  will 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
his  mind,  to  store  his  memory  with  use- 
ful and  important  information,  and  that 
information,  especially,  which  bears  at 
once,  on  the  arduous  and  responsible  en- 
gagements he  has  to  execute.  He  will 
read  much.  He  will  think  more.  He 
will  be  a  diligent  student  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  those  works  which  throw  light 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  better  qualified  for  instructing, 
directing,  or   admonishing,  the  young 


persons  committed  to  his  charge ;  no 
employment  will  be  more  dehghtful  to 
him  than  that,  by  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  will  be  more  fully  prepared  to 
glorify  the  Saviour,  to  elucidate  and 
apply  his  gospel,  and  to  benefit  and  bless 
the  immortal  beings  who  are  looking  to 
him  to  be  conducted  to  the  cross,  and  to 
be  trained  for  heaven. 

If  a  Simday  school  teacher  possess 
love  to  Christ,  he  will  habitually  exer- 
cise that  self-denial  which  will  best  fit 
him  for  his  engagements. 

How  much  self-denial  is  continually 
required  by  a  teacher  of  the  young !  How 
has  he  to  adapt  his  lessons  to  their  capa- 
cities !  How  has  he  to  bring  himself 
down  to  their  stature,  to  reduce  himself 
to  their  littleness  !  How  has  he  to  bear 
with  their  waywardness,  their  ignorance, 
their  errors,  their  impatience,  their  pee- 
vishness !  How  has  he  to  repeat  and 
repeat  his  lessons,  to  enforce  and  enforce 
his  appeals,  till  some  trifling  impression 
is  produced,  and,  after  all  his  efforts, 
how  sensible  is  he  that  but  little  is  ac- 
complished !  Now,  nothing  but  love  to 
the  Saviour,  will  constrain  a  teacher  to 
manifest  this  self-denial,  which,  in  all 
our  schools,  is  so  requisite,  and  habi- 
tually to  exercise  it.  Any  other  spirit 
will  be  inadequate ;  any  other  motive 
will  be  insufficient.  Unquestionably, 
without  love  to  Christ,  there  may  be 
some  effort  made  for  a  season,  some 
plans  may  be  formed,  and  some  few 
trials  experienced;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  there  can  be  any  steady,  persevering, 
unbroken  exertion.  A  teacher  may  hope 
to  continue,  year  after  year,  laboring  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  may  promise  to 
persevere  in  his  undertaking,  but  with- 
out love  to  the  Redeemer  be  cherished, 
he  will  soon  flag ;  his  efforts  will  soon 
be  diminished;  his  desires  will  soon 
cool ;  and  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments connected  with  his  situation,  will 
soon  create  distaste  and  aversion,  or  com- 
pel him  to  vacate  his  post.  The  reason 
why  so  many  teachers  grow  tired  of  their 
work  is  this,  they  are  devoid  of  this  vital 
qualification,  and,  therefore,  they  are  un- 
prepared for  exercising  that  self-denial, 
without  which  nothing  efficiently  can  be 
done  for  the  honor  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

If  a  Sunday  school  teacher  possess 
love  to  Christ,  he  will  take  a  deep  and  an 
affectionate  interest,  in  the  case  of  every 
child  entrusted  to  his  care.  No  child 
will  be  neglected.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  view  any  of  the  children  with 
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indifference;  all  will  be  affectionately 
and  devoutly  regarded.  He  will  view 
them  all  as  immortal  beings,  committed 
for  a  short  season  to  his  charge,  and  his 
solicitude  will  be  to  bring  each  child  to 
the  cross,  to  the  mercy-seat,  and,  at  last, 
to  the  kingdom  of  glory.  He  will  never 
trifle  with  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  members  of  his  class. 
Love  to  Christ  will  infuse  unbounded 
love  with  regard  to  each  of  their  souls. 
**  O  may  I  have  the  happiness,"  he  will 
say,  "  to  draw  these  children  to  Calvary : 
O  may  it  be  my  honor  to  be  instru- 
mental in  making  them  the  sons  of  God ! 
O  may  it  be  my  continual  study  to  im- 
print on  their  youthful  memories  and 
hearts  the  solemn,  and  interesting,  and 
inexpressibly  momentous  subjects  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel !  O  may  it  not  be 
my  unhappiness  and  my  misery  to  be 
laboring  and  toiling,  year  after  year, 
without  seeing  them  drawn  out  of  the 
world,  diverted  from  the  way  of  error, 
and  the  way  of  sin,  and  plucked  as 
brands  from  the  eternal  burning  !"  Thus 
will  the  teacher  express  himself  whose 
heart  glows  with  love  to  his  Saviour.  He 
will  consider  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
destiny  of  every  child  is  involved  in  his 
labors.  He  will  view  the  soul  of  every 
child  in  his  class,  as  a  precious  jewel 
committed  to  his  trust,  for  a  season,  and 
he  will  remember  that  a  minute  and 
solemn  account  will  be  required  of  him 
on  the  last  great  day,  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  watched  over  this 
jewel.  O  how  solicitous  will  love  to  the 
Saviour  make  him,  that  the  jewel  may 
not  be  injured,  much  less  be  lost ;  but 
that  it  may  be  preserved,  and  its  beauty 
and  splendour  be  unceasingly  heightened, 
till  it  exhibit  all  its  richness  and  glory  in 
the  celestial  paradise ! 

Finally,  if  a  Sunday  school  teacher  be 
under  the  influence  of  love  to  the  Saviour, 
he  will  consider,  after  he  has  done  all, 
what  a  cold  teache?-,  and  what  an  impro- 
fitable  servant  he  has  been. 

He  will  never  indulge  in  self-com- 
placency. The  language  of  boasting  will 
never  be  employed.  He  will  not  con- 
sider that  he  has  abounded  in  labors, 
but  abounded  in  lukewarmness.  He 
will  not  regard  his  efforts  as  having  been 
numerous,  vigorous,  and  untiring,  but  as 
having  been  few,  feeble,  and  broken. 
The  love  of  Christ  in  the  heart  always 
induces  one  feeling,  namely,  that  we  have 
done  nothing  for  the  Saviour.  A  teacher 
will  never  be  heard  remarking,  at  the 


close  of  an  active  and  trying  Sabbath, 

"  How  much  have  I  done  to  honor  the 

Redeemer;"  but,  I  have  done  nothing.  I 

am   ashamed   of  my   coldness,  of  my 

sluggishness. 

"  Come,  Holy  Dove  !  from  the  heavenly  hill, 
And  sit  and  warm  my  heart !" 

Now  this  is  the  spirit  that  we  are 
anxious  to  see  prevailing  among  all  the 
teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools,  love  to 
Christ  as  the  ruling  principle,  as  the 
governing  motive,  as  the  master  passion. 
O  may  every  teacher  who  reads  these 
pages  anxiously  inquire,  before  he  repairs 
to  the  school,  and  meets  with  his  youth- 
ful class,  again,  "Does  love  to  Christ 
exist  in  my  heart ;  if  not,  let  me  pray 
for  it,  and  let  me  not  keep  silence,  until 
this  best  of  all  blessings  be  imparted  !" 

Peter.field.  T.  W. 


THE 

CLAIMS  OF  TRADITION. 

A    LectU7X    delivered    at    the    Sunday 

School  Union  Library ^  by  Mr.  William 

Bugby. 

f  Continued  from  col.  51 5J 
I  have  now  to  consider, 

II. — Christian  traditions,  or  those 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church,  for 
the  belief  and  observance  of  which  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  is  not  urged; 
but  which  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
received  from  the  apostles  of  our  Lord ; 
and  to  have  been  faithfully  transmitted 
through  succeeding  generations  to  the 
present  time. 

As  it  is  this  part  of  our  subject  which 
more  particularly  concerns  our  faith  as 
protestants,  and  our  practice  as  Sunday 
school  teachers,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
rae,  before  I  state  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  contending  parties,  just  to 
put  an  imaginary,  but  by  no  means  an 
impossible  case  by  way  of  illustration. 

Suppose  then,  that  a  real  Christian, 
when  on  a  voyage  to  a  distant  British 
settlement, suffered  shipwreck;  and,  after 
great  exertions,  without  compaijions, 
and  without  resources,  reached  the  shores 
of  an  island  inhabited  by  savages ;  that 
they  had  compassion  on  him,  and  treated 
him  with  hospitality ;  that  he  took  up 
his  residence  among  them,  and  by 
degrees  acquired  their  language ;  that  he 
became  anxious  to  make  the  best  returns 
in  his  power  for  all  their  kindness,  by 
"  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God." 
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Suppose  too  that  this  good  man  had 
strong  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  a  memory  well  stored  with  passages 
of  scripture ;  that  he  was  of  a  bold  and 
ardent  spirit,  and  blessed  with  an 
aptness  to  teach  whatever  he  regarded 
as  revealed  truth :  but  something  of  an 
enthusiast  too;  and  addicted  to  spi- 
ritualizing, as  it  is  called,  the  plain 
precepts  with  which  the  sacred  volume 
abounds. 

With  these  qualifications  and  these 
drawbacks,  we  suppose  him  to  make  a 
powerful  and  affectionate  appeal  to  the 
savages ;  telling  them  that  they  had  all 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  preaching  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  they 
listen  ;  they  are  convinced  ;  they  repent ; 
they  believe;  they  make  profession  of 
their  faith ;  they  are  formed  into  a 
church ;  they  instruct  their  children  in 
the  truths  they  have  received  ;  and  thus 
both  themselves  and  their  children  be- 
come Christians  by  tradition. 

But  while  the  majority  of  these  be- 
lievers, feeling  that  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  adapted  to  their  state,  and 
relying  on  the  evident  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  their  teacher,  take  all  he 
says  for  granted  without  much  inquiry, 
I  suppose  that  a  few,  more  curious  and 
inquisitive  than  the  rest,  wish  to  know 
where  it  was  that  Jesus  became  incar- 
nate, in  what  part  of  the  world  he  was 
born,  and  what  proofs  he  gave  that  he 
was  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of 
men.  In  short,  they  wish  to  be  informed 
in  what  way  their  teacher  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  truths  he  has  communicated 
to  them;  and  he  in  reply,  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  seen 
and  read  in  his  own  country. 

I  must  tax  your  imagination  a  little 
more,  by  supposing  that  these  curious 
believers  express  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
the  book,  and  to  read  it  in  their  own 
language,  their  teacher  promises,  that  so 
soon  as  a  vessel  touchmg  at  the  island 
affords  the  means  of  communicating 
with  Europe,  he  will  procure  a  copy  of 
the  book,  and  translate  it  for  them :  he 
at  length  performs  his  promise ;  and 
they  eagerly  study  the  volume  for  their 
own  improvement. 

But  in  the  meantime,  while  all  this  is 
going  on,  the  good  man,  a  little  too  en- 
thusiastic, and  a  little  too  fond  of  au- 
thority also,  has  introduced  into  the 
church  over  which  he  presides,  a  few 
observances  not  sanctioned  by  the  book, 


and  has  given  some  most  extravagant 
interpretations  of  particular  passages: 
the  thinking  inquisitive  persons  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  being  no  longer  Chris- 
tians by  tradition,  but  having  the  volume 
in  their  own  possession,  and  making  use 
of  their  own  plain  good  sense,  modestly 
object  to  some  of  his  observances,  and 
question  the  correctness  of  some  of  his 
interpretations. 

For  instance,  he  quotes  this  text, 
"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."'  And 
he  says,  as  some  Jewish  Rabbins,  and 
some  Christian  interpreters  have  said — 
"  God  is  your  father,  worship  him;  the 
church  is  your  mother,  reverence  her; 
and  you  will  have  a  long  life  in  heaven, 
the  land  which  the  Lord  gives  to  tliose 
who  worship  him  and  reverence  the 
church." 

Well,  his  modest,  but  reflecting  disci- 
ples, go  to  him  with  the  volume  in  their 
hands,  and  they  say,  ''  May  it  please 
your  reverence,  we  have  the  highest 
respect ;  we  mean  no  offence ;  but  really 
yours  cannot  be  a  correct  interpretation : 
we  have  found  the  passage  in  the  book ; 
we  have  carefully  looked  at  all  that  goes 
before,  and  all  that  follows  after,  and  al;^-.., 
the  explanation  given  by  one  Paul,  as 
great  and  as  good  a  minister  as  your 
reverence,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied, 
that  God  who  gave  the  command,  in- 
tended obedience  to  earthly  parents,  and 
that  your  application  of  it  to  himself 
and  the  church,  is  extravagant  and  erro- 
neous." 

The  good  man  defends  himself  for  a 
while  :  at  last  he  loses  his  temper,  and 
he  says  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  My 
interpretation  was  given  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church  of  which  I  was  a  member ; 
he  received  it  from  the  good  man  who 
converted  him;  in  short,  it  has  always 
been  the  interpretation.  I  am  not  a 
little  astonished  at  your  presumption, 
you  ought  not  to  have  called  it  in  ques- 
tion ;  you  should  have  taken  my  word 
for  it:  had  it  not  been  for  me,  you 
would  never  have  had  the  Scriptures  at 
all ;  I  made  you  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  book;  I  procured  the 
book  for  you ;  I  translated  it  into  your 
own  language;  you  do  not  even  now 
know  it  to  be  of  divine  authority,  except 
upon  the  strength  of  my  assertion  :  you 
believe  my  testimony  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  volume,  and  yet  you 
are  opposed  to  ray  mode  of  explaining 
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it :  go  and  repent  of  your  sin  and  pre- 
sumption ;  go  and  learn  submission  in 
future ;  or  go,  and  see  my  face  no  more." 

Such  conduct  you  would  all  con- 
demn, as  very  tyrannical,  and  very  in- 
consistent :  but  you  will  say  it  is  a  case 
supposed,  and  not  a  real  case.  I 
grant  this ;  but  it  may  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions,  and  to  illustrate  in  a 
familiar  way,  the  arguments  by  which 
these  are  opposed  and  defended:  now 
let  me  attempt  to  place  the  controversy 
fairly  before  you. 

You  are  Protestants;  but  I  suppose 
you  to  enter  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  to  remain  in  it  during  the  service  : 
there  you  witness  the  performance  of 
various  ceremonies,  of  which  the  worship 
chiefly  consists.  Music  steals  upon  the 
ear  and  soothes  the  passions;  incense 
perfumes  the  air;  the  pictures,  the  vest- 
ments, the  various  ornaments  attract 
the  eye ;  the  whole  seems  adapted  to 
the  senses,  rather  than  to  the  reason  of 
the  worshippers ;  everything  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  simplicity :  there 
is  an  altar,  and  a  sacrifice,  and  a  priest 
to  make  the  oblation;  even  the  prayers 
are  repeated  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Pomp  and  mystery  characterise  the 
whole  procedure  from  beginning  to  end. 

Reflecting  on  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard,  you  go  home,  and  taking  up  the 
New  Testament,  read  one  of  the  gospels, 
or  the  narrative  of  Luke,  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  affords  you  in- 
formation concerning  the  worship  of 
primitive  Christianity:  all  that  you  read 
is  directly  opposed  to  that  which  you 
have  just  seen :  there  the  teachers  are 
represented  as  indifferent  to  time  or 
place ;  willing  to  address  a  select  ^esvy 
or  a  great  multitude,  either  in  a  private 
house,  or  in  a  public  building,  or  on  a 
mountain,  or  by  the  way  side;  there  the 
discourses  are  of  the  most  familiar 
character,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  capacity  of  the  common  people; 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  friendliness 
characterize  the  brethren :  *'  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law." 

You  cannot  account  for  so  great  a 
difl^erence,  amounting  as  you  suppose  to 
positive  contrariety ;  you  wish  for  in- 
formation ;  you  therefore  consult  their 
writers,  and  they  assure  you  that  their 
observances  although  not  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  although  apparently  opposed 
to  the  rules  there  laid  down,  are  still  of 
indispensable  obligation,  having   been 


instituted  by  inspired  men,  and  pre- 
served in  the  church  through  successive 
generations. 

To  all  this  you  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  and  then  you  are  met  by 
another  and  somewhat  ingenious  argu- 
ment ;  You  Protestants  are  indebted  to 
our  church  for  the  very  Scriptures  with 
which  you  oppose  it.  It  is  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church  you  owe  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God ; 
that  church  which  has  so  faithfully  pre- 
served the  written  word  surely  deserves 
credit  for  equal  fidelity  with  regard  to 
the  unwritten.  If  you  take  her  au- 
thority for  the  genuineness  of  Scripture, 
you  cannot  consistently  repudiate  it  on 
the  subject  of  tradition.  Be  consistent 
with  yourselves  ;  do  not  make  selections 
to  suit  your  own  purposes  ;  either  receive 
or  reject  without  qualification,  and 
without  reserve. 

After  a  great  variety  of  skirmishes 
then,  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  main 
battle  must  be  fought.  After  other 
questions  are  disposed  of,  there  remain 
two,  on  the  decision  of  which,  the 
whole  controversy  seems  to  depend. 

The  first  question  may  be  put  thus : 
Are  Christians  of  the  present  generation 
really  indebted  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
or  any  other  visible  church  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures  which  they  now  possess  ? 

The  second  question  is:  supposing 
any  one  church  to  have  been  the  sole 
conservatrix  of  the  book  of  Scripture,  is 
she  therefore  the  conservatrix  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture  ;  are  those  who  have 
transmitted  the  volume  to  us,  therefore 
authorised  to  interpret  the  volume  for 
us  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  Pro- 
testant writers  have  over  and  over  again 
affirmed,  that  the  Christians  of  later 
days  are  not  indebted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  to  the  Greek,  or  to  the 
African,  or  to  any  one  visible  church  for 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  this  declaration 
they  have  supported  by  arguments  which 
we  think  conclusive  and  unanswerable. 
The  Primitive  Christians  were  warmly 
attached  to  their  sacred  books:  those 
books  were  constantly  read  in  their 
public  assemblies ;  they  were  quoted  as 
authority  by  their  earliest  writers ;  they 
were  very  soon  collected  together;  there 
were  controversies  in  the  church:  each 
party  appealed  to  these  books  in  its  de- 
fence :  copies  were  multiplied ;  those 
who  held  them  were  so  distributed  over 
great  part  of  the  world,  so  independent 
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of  each  other,  and  so  much  opposed  to 
each  other  on  certain  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  that  no  one  body  of 
Christians  calling  itself  a  church,  how- 
ever numerous  and  however  influential, 
could  either  destroy  or  conceal  the  in- 
spired volume.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
to  its  genuineness  might  have  entertained 
opinions,  and  submitted  to  ceremonies 
resembling  those  of  the  present  Romish 
church,  but  there  were  others  of  oppo- 
site opinions  and  practices,  whose  testi- 
mony is  of  equal  value. 

The  sophistry  of  this  argument  is  in 
fact  concealed  under  the  vague  meaning 
of  the  term  church.  If  the  word  be 
taken  to  include  all  those  who  in  all 
places  have  communion  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord|;  all  those  who  worship  God  **  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;"  then, under  God,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  fidelity  of  the  church 
for  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  if  the  word  be 
taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  in- 
tended to  mean  any  body  of  priests  or 
ecclesiastics  united  together,  claiming  to 
have  possession  of  the  truth  themselves, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bond ;  calling  themselves 
orthodox  and  Catholic,  and  denouncing 
others  as  sectarian  and  heretical ;  then  it 
is  not  true  that  we  are  under  any  such 
obligation  to  them  :  had  they  concealed 
or  destroyed  every  copy  they  possessed, 
or  could  obtain,  the  book  would  still 
have  been  preserved  by  others,  who 
laughed  at  their  pretensions,  and  were 
beyond  their  control. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  church 
of  Rome  had  been  the  sole  depository 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  her 
clergy  had  carefully  preserved  them 
from  destruction,  she  would  even  then 
have  but  little  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
private  Christians :  when  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  power,  she  hid  them  from 
public  inspection,  discouraged  the  use 
of  them  by  the  laity,  and  only  occasion- 
ally quoted  them  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  her  own  ambition  or  avarice; — a  pro- 
hibitory policy  which  she  still  doggedly 
(though  no  doubt  consistently)  persists 
in,  saying,  that  the  common  people  not 
being  learned  in  the  tongues  must  abide 
by  the  interpretations  of  their  priest, 
who  alone  is  permitted  free  access  to 
one  version — the  Latin  vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome. 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  two  quota- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject. 


The  first  is  from  Chillingworth,  vol.  1, 
page  199. 

"  Neither  is  that  true  which  you  pre- 
tend— that  we  possess  the  Scripture 
from  you,  or  take  it  upon  the  integrity 
of  your  custody; — but  upon  universal 
tradition,  of  which  you  are  but  a  little 
part.  Neither  if  it  were  true  that  pro- 
testants  acknowledged  the  integrity  of  it 
to  have  been  guarded  by  your  alone 
custody,  were  this  any  argument  of  your 
reverence  towards  them.  For,  first,  you 
might  preserve  them  entire,  not  for  want 
of  will,  but  of  power,  to  corrupt  them, 
as  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  poison  the  sea; 
and  then,  having  prevailed  so  far  with 
men,  as  either  not  to  look  at  all  into 
them,  or  but  only  through  such  spec- 
tacles as  you  should  please  to  make  for 
them,  and  to  see  nothing  in  them,  though 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  if  it  any  way  made 
against  you ;  you  might  keep  them  en- 
tire, without  any  thought  or  care  to 
conform  your  doctrine  to  them,  or  reform 
it  by  them,  (which  were  indeed  to  re- 
verence the  Scriptures) ;  but  out  of  a 
persuasion,  that  you  could  qualify  them 
well  enough  with  your  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations, and  make  them  sufficiently 
conformable  to  your  present  doctrine,  at 
least  in  their  judgment,  who  were  pre- 
possessed with  this  persuasion — that  your 
church  was  to  judge  of  the  sense  of  the 
Scripture,  not  to  be  judged  by  it." 

Our  second  quotation  is  from  John 
Dryden,  who  wrote  on  both  sides  of 
this  controversy.  We  produce  it,  not 
because  we  have  any  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  man,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  but  because  it  is  to  the  purpose, 
and  being  in  rhyme,  may  serve  to  relieve 
a  very  dull  subject. 

"  In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 

A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance, 

When  want  of  learning  kept  the  layman  low. 

And  none  but  priests  were  authoris'd  to  know; 

When.whatsmall  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell, 

And  he  a  god,  who  could  but  read,  or  spell : 

The  Mother-church  did  mightily  prevail, 

She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail, 

But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave. 

To  keep  it  in  her  pow'r  to  damn  and  save  : 

Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market  went. 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content, 

As  needy  men  take  money,  good,  or  bad; 

God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priests' they  had. 

In  those  dark  times  they  learn'd  their  knack  so  well. 

That  by  long  use  they  grew,  infallible. 

At  last,  a  knowing  age  began  t'  inquire 

If  they  the  Book,  or  tliat  did  them  inspire; 

And,  making  narrower  search,  they  found,  tho*  late. 

That  what  they  thought  the  priests*  was  their  estate ; 

**•♦««* 

Then  ev'ry  man,  who  saw  the  title  fair, 
Claim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share ; 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good. 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he  could." 

<  To  be  eon€l»4ed  in  our  next*) 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOLAR. 

MEMOIR  OF  JOSEPH  E.  S. 

[By   the   Rev.  Joseph   Belcher.] 

PART  I. 

Every  year  of  a  ministry  of  now  about 
a  quarter  of  a    century,  I   have   seen 
growing  evidence  of  the  benefits  pro- 
duced by  Sunday  schools,  and  feel  an 
increasing  anxiety  to  extend  their  bles- 
sedness, and  to  encourage  those  zealous 
Christian  friends  who  cheerfully  sacrifice 
a  portion  of  their  time  and  their  com- 
forts, and  in  many  instances  their  health, 
to    afford  religious    instruction  to  the 
children    of   their    poorer  neighbours. 
This  class  of  Christians  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  worthy  of  high  honour. 
They  resemble  the  Aquilas  and  Pris- 
cillas   of   the  primitive  age  of   Chris- 
tianity, who  were  helpers  to  the  apostles 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  discharge  of  their 
great  work.     These  persons  take  the  in- 
fant as  it  were,  from  his  mother's  breast, 
and  mould  his  tender  mind,  preparing  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  word  of  God, 
as  delivered  by  the  servant  of  the  Most 
High  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
They  have  heard,  in  the  dispensations 
of  divine  providence,  the  language  once 
addressed  by  Pharoah's  daughter  to  the 
mother  of  Moses, —  Take  this  child  and 
nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  thy 
wages.       They  have    attended   to   this 
voice  from  the  heavenly  glory ;  they  have 
laboured  with  patience,  with  faith,  with 
prayer,    and  in   many    instances  with 
abundant  success.     How  great  that  suc- 
cess is  at  present  unknown,  and  must 
remain  so  till  the  disclosures  of  the  last 
great  day. 

I  have  indulged  myself  in  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  sitting  down  to  write 
the  narrative  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader.  Its  subject  I  well  knew,  and 
highly  esteemed,  for  his  piety,  and  his 
exemplary  and  zealous  conduct.  I  al- 
ways regarded  him  as  a  signal  instance 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Sunday 
schools,  and  as  furnishing  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  divine  grace.     I 

have  long  ago  left  B ,  but  for  some 

years  frequently  received  communica- 
tions from  that  neighbourhood.  Many 
of  these  letters  have  been  destroyed,  but 
I  have  now  lying  before  me  some  scores 
of  sheets  written  by  J.  E.  S.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  short  and  simple  memoir. 
Some  extracts  from  them,  and  some 
effusions  of  his  humble  muse,  shall  be 
laid  before  the  reader.    Let  it  not,  how- 


ever, be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  repre- 
sent him  as  possessing  eminent  talents, 
or  that  his  writings  are  the  displays  of 
genius.  His  productions  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye.  They  are 
destitute  of  everything  which  can  recom- 
mend them  to  the  mere  critic.  I  write 
for  the  humble  Christian,  whose  mind  is 
intent  only  on  spiritual  edification,  to 
shew  what  has  been  done  by  educating 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  The  individual  of  whom  I 
write  was  in  a  very  humble  station  of 
life;  he  had  no  education  but  wliat  he 
had  acquired  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
even  that  for  a  long  season  seemed  lost 
upon  him  ;  much  of  it  was  really  so, 
and  was  only  recovered  by  the  exertion 
of  diligence  on  his  own  part. 

Of  the  father  of  Joseph  E.  S.  I 
knew  nothing,  as  he  died  when  his 
son  was  but  an  infant.  His  mother, 
who  only  left  our  world  a  very  few 
years  before  her  son,  was  remarkable 
for  her  piety,  and  a  spirit  of  bene- 
volence to  those  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. As  might  be  expected  of  such 
a  mother,  she  was  much  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  her  little  boy.  She  felt 
anxious  to  provide  for  him  the  comforts 
of  a  temporal  nature  whicli  he  needed  ; 
but  most  of  all  was  she  desirous  that 
he  might  possess  in  the  years  of  infancy 
the  knowledge  of  religion — that  he 
might,  as  he  increased  in  stature,  grow 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.  She  gave 
herself  to  prayer  for  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  her  offspring.  She  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  an  eternal  separation  at 
the  last  day  from  one  whom  the  God  of 
nature  had  taught  her  to  love,  and  for 
whose  happiness  she  was  content  to 
deny  herself  many  of  the  comforts  of 
life. 

As  Joseph  grew  up,  he  discovered  an 
acuteness  of  intellect  not  very  frequently 
seen.  With  no  common  emotions  of 
grief  did  the  good  woman  witness  his 
proneness  to  mischief  and  falsehood. 
He  seemed  to  bid  defiance,  even  in 
childhood,  to  parental  restraint,  and  to 
outstrip  all  his  playfellows  in  the  career 
of  iniquity.  So  true  is  it  that  we  are 
horn  in  sin,  and  so  evidently  do  we  go 
astray  from  the  womb,  speaking  lies. 
The  good  woman  obtained  for  him  ad- 
mission into  the  Sunday  school  con- 
nected with  the  church  where  she  wor- 
shipped. His  teacher  soon  discovered 
him  to  be  a  lad  of  good  capacity,  and 
hoped  that  when  the  solemn  realities 
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and  claims  of  religion  had  been  more 
fully  explained  to  him,  his  wicked  dis- 
position would,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
be  checked.  But,  alas!  what  are  all 
our  exertions  unless  God  is  pleased  to 
bless  them  to  the  desired  end?  He 
grew  worse  and  worse.  His  example 
had  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the 
other  boys,  and  it  was  seen,  as  Watts 
long  ago  remarked, — 

"  One  sickly  sheep  infects  the  flock 
And  poisons  all  the  rest." 

Often  would  his  teacher,  the  visitors 
of  the  school,  and  his  minister,  expos- 
tulate with  him.  At  such  times  the 
tears  would  frequently  and  copiously 
flow;  he  would  acknowledge  his  errors, 
and  solemnly  promise  amendment.  Yet 
scarcely  would  his  cheeks  be  dry  before 
he  would  again  be  in  mischief,  yielding 
to  temptations  which  his  volatile  and 
deceitful  heart  could  not  resist.  All 
this  time,  his  progress  in  learning  was 
surprising,  and  the  portions  of  scripture 
he  committed  to  memory  almost  incre- 
dible. These  he  usually  selected  him- 
self; and  many  of  them  were  the  most 
striking  and  awful  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings.  At  length,  after  a  trial  of 
their  patience  for  several  years,  during 
which  period  every  possible  means  to 
promote  his  reformation  had  been  tried 
without  effect,  it  was  determined  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  school.  This  was 
not  done  rashly  :  it  was  a  deliberate,  a 
solemn  and  public  act.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  serious  address  to  the 
other  children,  and  with  solemn  prayer 
for  the  offender.  He  seemed  at  the  time 
but  little  moved  with  the  proceedings, 
and  in  a  few  days  shewed  himself  so 
awfully  hardened  as  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule. 

I  need  not  inform  my  reader  that  all 
this  was  a  trial  to  his  mother  which  ex- 
ceeds my  powers  of  description.  Her 
heart  was  greatly  pained,  and  but  for 
the  comfort  she  found  at  the  throne  of 
heaven,  and  a  recollection  that  the  grace 
of  God  was  omnipotent,  and  still  able 
to  renew  the  heart  of  her  ungodly  son, 
she  had  sunk  into  despair.  This  should 
ever  encourage  the  Christian  under  all 
the  trials  he  may  be  called  to  suffer. 

Joseph  continued  to  make  awful  pro- 
gress in  the  ways  of  sin.  Often  did  his 
mother  remonstrate,  and  still  oftener  did 
she  pray  for  her  wicked  son.  But  all 
seemed  in  vain  ;  for  at  length,  to  get  rid 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother, 
which  operated  as  so  many  thorns  placed 


before  his  conscience,  checking  his  pro- 
gress, he  entered  the  army — the  school? 
alas !  of  every  vice.  Here  he  soon  lost 
the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  forgot 
the  prayers  of  his  mother,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  comrades  could  ridicule 
religion,  and  laugh  at  "the  saints." 

What  a  contrast  was  presented  in  the 
views  and  the  feelings  of  the  mother 
and  the  son  !  While  the  one  addresses 
the  throne  of  mercy  for  her  own  salva- 
tion and  that  of  her  child, — is  anxious 
that  others  should  join  her  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  same  object,  and  tremblingly  lis- 
tens to  whatever  intelligence  she  can  ob- 
tain of  him ;  the  other  strives  to  forget 
all  he  had  learnt,  to  banish  from  his 
recollection  both  the  character  and  the 
existence  of  an  affectionate  parent,  and 
to  shew  among  his  new  companions  his 
brave  spirit,  by  treating  religion  with 
contempt,  and  branding  the  holiest  of 
its  professors  with  the  names  of  hypo- 
crites, enthusiasts,  and  methodists. 

But  stay,  thou  sinner.  Thou  canst 
not  banish  from  thy  mind  the  deep  con- 
viction that  the  religion  thou  affectest  to 
contemn  is  all-important  and  all-desi- 
rable. Many  an  infidel,  while  he  laughs 
and  professes  to  despise  religion,  would 
be  glad  to  possess  it ;  and  when  he 
thinks  of  death  and  eternity — and  think 
of  them  he  sometimes  must — he  would 
gladly  stand  in  the  place  of  the  poorest 
and  most  persecuted  Christian. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  army  but  a 
few  months,  the  regiment  into  which 
Joseph  had  enlisted  was  ordered  to  the 
siege  of  Flushing  ;  and  when  placed  on 
that  occasion  in  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  danger — when  he  saw  the  dead 
and  the  dying  all  around  him — when  he 
felt  his  own  liability  to  death  in  one  of 
its  most  awful  forms — he  began  in 
earnest  to  think  about  his  soul.  Now 
the  instructions  he  received  from  his 
pious  mother,  and  at  the  Sunday  school, 
rushed  upon  his  mind :  now  his  con- 
science loudly  reproached  him  for  his 
vile  conduct  in  rejecting  his  Bible,  per- 
secuting his  mother,  and  opposing  what 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  to  be  of  God. 
Let  death  be  placed  before  the  sinner, 
and  then,  if  not  before,  he  feels  the  im- 
portance of  the  religion  whose  claims 
have  often  been  prest  upon  him,  but  to- 
wards which  he  has  hitherto  remained 
indifferent.  But  let  such  be  raised  from 
a  sick  bed — let  death  retire  from  their 
view,  and  they  too  often  return  to  their 
sins,  and  join  their  old  companions  in 
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scoffing  at  the  word  of  God.  Happily, 
however,  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Joseph.  The  impressions  made  on  his 
heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  not  suffered  to  be  erased.  A  spirit 
of  prayer  and  of  faith  was  imparted, 
and  from  that  period  he  became  an 
humble  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  he 
would  now  be  exposed  to  scorn  and 
persecution.  Those  with  whom  he  once 
joined  in  laughing  at  religion  made  him 
the  butt  of  their  ridicule.  But  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  enables  its  posses- 
sor to  bear  all  this ;  and  teaches  him  at 
once  to  rise  above  opposition,  and  to 
treat  with  pity  and  tenderness  those  who 
oppose  him.  Joseph  was  enabled,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  whom  he  was  ever 
ready  to  ascribe  all  that  was  good  in 
himself,  to  behave  with  propriety  to 
all  around  him.  And  though  even  his 
officers,  for  a  little  while,  laughed  at 
his  silly  notions,  as  they  termed  his 
religion,  yet  they  soon  saw  he  had 
become  a  better  man,  and  treated  him 
as  one  on  whose  sobriety  and  regularity 
they  could  rely,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  could  place  the  fullest  confidence. 

O  with  what  delightful  emotions,  and 
with  what  a  thankful  heart  did  his 
mother  hear  of  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  him,  in  covering  his  head  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  and  still  greater  was  her 
joy  when  she  found  from  his  letters  that 
his  views  and  feelings  had  undergone  so 
complete  a  revolution.  Every  succeeding 
letter  which  arrived  from  him  raised  her 
liopes ;  while  as  she  put  his  communi- 
cations into  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare, 
she  would  ask,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand 
'plucked from  the  burning  ?" 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  expressing 
in  the  most  humble  and  affecting  terms 
the  change  he  had  undergone  to  his 
mother  ;  he  wrote  also  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school,  where  so 
lively  an  interest  had  been  felt  for  his 
welfare,  and  from  whence  he  had  been 
expelled.  This  letter  I  once  heard  read, 
but  am  now  unable  to  obtain  a  copy,  or 
I  should  with  great  pleasure  place  it  on 
these  pages,  as  a  delightful  memorial  of 
the  powerful  grace  of  God  ;  and  as  fur- 
nishing anotiier  proof  that 

"  Hearts  base  as  lieil  he  can  control, 
And  spread  new  pow  ers  throughout  the  whole." 

I  remember  generally  he  expressed  his 
sincere  thankfulness  for  the  advantages 


they  had  conferred  upon  him  ;  bewailed 
his  wicked  and  ungrateful  conduct  to- 
wards them,  in  refusing  their  advice,  and 
paining  their  benevolent  feelings;  adored 
the  grace  of  God  which  had  saved  him 
both  from  natural  and  spiritual  death ; 
and  entreated  the  ardent  prayers  of  his 
former  teachers,  that  he  might  be  able 
as  **  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ'^  to 
war  a  good  warfare  and  to  come  off 
"more  than  conqueror**  over  all  his 
enemies. 

It  requires  not  an  assertion  that  such  a 
letter  as  this  was  to  his  teachers  "  as  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty  sour  in  a  hot  and 
barren  land.  It  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
their  exertions,  and  encouraged  them  to 
persevere  in  season  and  out  of  season^ 
and  not  to  be  weary  of  well-doing, 
seeing  that  in  due  time  they  had  reaped 
the  blessed  and  unexpected  fruit  of  their 
labours. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENTS  OF  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

By  F,  W.  Newman^  Esq. 

Late  Tutor  at  Bristol  College,  and  no70  Tutor  to 
the  Netu  College,  Manchester. 

1  AM  deeply  sensible  how  highly  dis- 
couraging and  wearisome  is  the  business 
of  teaching  children  religious  truth;  and 
I  believe  that  the  very  first  thing  which 
you  all  need, is  encouragement.  Allow 
me  then,  to  suggest  some  heads  of 
thought  that  may  here  be  useful. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  source 
of  encouragement  to  teachers,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  divine  promises.  Most  of 
you  will  at  onge  cite  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  bearing  on  this  subject — 
"  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  waters,  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days,"  though 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  may  most  properly  be  applied 
to  it.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go;  and  when  he  is  old  he  shall 
not  depart  from  it,''  is  another  Old 
Testament  promise.  Nor  is  there  any 
want  of  encouragement  to  every  such 
useful  work  in  the  New  Testament. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  disposed  to  dwell 
much  on  this  head ;  for,  when  any  one 
suffers  discouragement,  I  apprehend  it 
is  most  frequently  from  a  cause  which 
prevents  the  application  of  such  pro- 
mises to  himself,  viz.,  from  a  fear  that 
he  is  personally  ill-qualified  for  the 
work.     Some  of  you  may  have  strong 
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feelings  as  to  your  own  ignorance  and 
want  of  human  talents  or  attainments, 
and  of  your  short  experience  in  the 
Christian  life.  Others  may  suffer  deeply 
under  a  sense  of  their  own  spiritual 
unfitness  to  teach  and  exhort.  The 
heart  may  bitterly  feel  its  own  luke- 
warmness  or  coldness ;  how  little  joy  it 
has  in  the  prospect  of  ultimate  deliver- 
ance from  all  sin,  and  a  welcome  into 
God's  presence  :  how  little  gratitude  in 
a  retrospect  towards  that  Saviour,  to 
whose  love  we  owe  our  own  selves. 
While  such  is  our  inward  complaining, 
it  avails  not  to  think  of  promises  such 
as  I  have  alluded  to ;  for  the  heart 
scourges  itself  with  reproaclies  for 
having  ever  assumed  the  teacher's  office; 
and  we  need  to  take  in  also  some  other 
considerations. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  possible  to  comfort 
those  to  whom  God  speaks  no  comfort : 
if  any  one  be  wilfully  cherishing  that 
which  must  necessarily  destroy  his  peace. 
But  it  would  be  painful  to  have  to  con- 
template such  a  case,  nor  have  I  the  in- 
tention at  all  to  do  so.  A  consciousness 
of  uprightness  before  God — of  desiring 
to  be  made  holier  and  better  instructed 
ourselves,  and  thereby  being  made  more 
able  to  teach  others — is  necessary  for 
your  peace  of  conscience,  and  much 
more  for  proceeding  in  your  work  with 
cheerfulness  and  confidence. 

2.  But  you  may  consider,  that  how- 
ever small  may  be  the  spiritual  and 
mental  qualifications  of  any  one  of  you, 
t/iei/  are  undoubtedly  higher  than  any- 
thing  which  the  children  themselves  possess. 
These  may  not  learn  much  of  you,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  as  certain  that  they  may 
learn  much  of  you.  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  knowing  personally  how 
dense  is  the  ignorance  constantly  found 
among  such  children  as  come  to  Sunday 
schools ;  as  I  taught  in  a  Sunday  school 
for  five  or  six  years.  Very  common 
words  of  our  language,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  hence,  will  frequently 
mistake  so  much,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  the  bottom  of  their  ignorance. 
Until  they  have  had  personal  instruction, 
they  are  often  untaught  as  to  simple 
moral  duties,  and  much  more  as  to  all 
religious  truth. 

If  they  learn  from  you  and  from  the 
conduct  of  the  school,  that  there  are 
such  things  as  order  and  obedience, 
peace  and  kindness,  gentleness  and  sub- 
mission, they  have  learnt  a  valuable 
lesson.     If  they  are  taught  so  far  to 


control  themselves,  as  to  be  silent  when 
they  wish  to  speak — to  exert  themselves 
in  learning  when  they  wish  to  be  idle — 
to  receive  a  reproof  witiiout  making  a 
pert  reply — to  be  attentive  to  what  is 
going  on,  when  tempted  to  look  at,  and 
think  of  all  besides — they  have  under- 
gone a  most  useful  discipline.  If  the 
kind  affections  of  any  of  them  are 
drawn  out,  so  as  to  love  the  teacher  for 
no  other  reason,  than  because  he  has  a 
smile  for  them,  and  tries  to  make  them 
learn,  that  is  something.  But  they  may 
learn  from  him  much  that  he  little  sus- 
pects. While  they  may  be  very  stupid 
at  all  their  lessons,  they  yet  may  read 
much  in  his  countenance  and  manner. 
They  see,  perhaps,  that  he  has  a  rever- 
ence for  God;  an  esteem  and  love  of  all 
goodness;  an  approbation  of  the  right 
and  true ;  an  aversion  for  the  wrong  and 
the  false.  If  they  learn  to  sympathize 
with  you  in  these  things,  you  have  taught 
them,  (perhaps  unawares)  what  is  far 
more  valuable  than  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  most  fluent  examination  before  visi- 
tors. And  there  is  nothing  in  what  I 
have  said,  that  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  least  instructed  of  our  teachers. 

3.  Thirdly,  I  would  remind  you,  that 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  you^  to  be  apt  to  be 
discouraged,  under  a  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work.  It  is  common  to  all 
teachers — all  who  know  what  they  are 
engaged  in, — and  rises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  their  undertaking.  The  apostle 
Paul,  asked,  '*  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?  "  And  every  well-taught  minister 
of  Christ  repeats  the  question.  This  is 
the  necessary  effect  of  comparing  them- 
selves to  the  work  in  hand,  when  they 
have  to  speak  to  dry  bones,  and  order 
them  to  live.  While  it  is  looked  at  in 
this  light,  who  can  but  be  depressed  ? 
Yet  such  depression  is  unreasonable. 
The  fault  is  in  ourselves,  not  in  God. 
He  has  not  put  us  to  a  work  too  hard, 
but  he  has  provided  tools  and  agents 
quite  fit  for  it.  The  countryman  who 
sows  the  land  might  as  well  be  discou- 
raged, because  he  cannot  give  life  to  the 
seed;  and  all  that  he  can  do,  is  to  plant 
it  in  the  ground,  while  much  is  devoured 
by  grubs,  or  picked  up  by  birds.  We 
expect  that — but  we  expect  and  trust 
also,  that  much  of  the  seed  shall  take 
root,  and  be  fruitful.  God  demands 
only  patience  of  us,  and  to  be  willing  to 
sow  for  others  to  reap.  He  retains  in- 
deed, in  his  own  hand,  the  showers  and 
the  seasons,  and  those  mysterious  agen- 
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cies  by  which  life  is  produced ;  yet.  he 
bestows  them,  not  capriciously,  even 
when  we  understand  not  the  laws  by 
which  he  works,  much  less  does  he 
capriciously  withhold  them.  I  repeat, 
then,  it  is  a  delusive  imagination  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged,  by 
comparing  our  own  feebleness  with  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  fruit  for  which 
we  look. 

4.  Fourthly,  remember  that  it  is  uni- 
versally a  law  of  God's  working,  to 
accomplish  vast  results  by  petty  agencies. 

"  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," may  be  a  very  tedious  thing, 
in  our  judgment,  and  we  may  wonder 
why  men's  minds  and  hearts  do  not  at 
once  spring  out  into  a  sort  of  complete- 
ness of  knowledge  and  Christian  good- 
ness. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  a  child  should  at  once  attain 
the  strength  and  stature  of  a  man.  The 
growth  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible ;  still,  where  it  is  steady,  we  are 
satisfied  ;  and  ^ou  may  say,  "  so  would 
we  be  satisfied,  if  we  perceived  progress, 
however  slow."  It  is  right  to  look  for 
it,  and  I  trust  you  often  have  the  com- 
fort of  discerning  it ;  yet  the  greatest 
growths  of  nature  increase  oftentimes 
without  our  being  aware  of  it.  Vast 
hills  have  been  raised  by  small  depo- 
sitions of  mud,  repeated  at  distant  times, 
and  very  irregularly.  Precipitous  cliffs 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  by  the  work  of  small 
worms.  The  whole  of  a  country  is 
sometimes  gradually  elevated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  not  aware  of  it.  It  may 
even  happen,  that  yourselves  and  your 
pupils  learn  together,  and  you  do  not 
much  perceive  it  in  either. 

5.  Lastly,  although  anything  like  de- 
pression is  bad,  as  tending  to  paralyze 
exertion,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  intention 
of  the  one  great  worker  in  the  soul,  and 
Father  of  our  spirits,  to  keep  us  depen- 
dent on  himself,  and  to  make  us  sensible 
of  our  own  intrinsic  inability.  He  in- 
tends this,  because  then  only  and  so  only, 
do  we  come  into  that  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  we  can  beneficially  communicate 
spiritual  impressions  to  others.  This 
frame  is  widely  different  from  despon- 
dency, so  long  as  faith  is  present;  a 
faith  that  God  has  imparted  to  his  truth, 
and  to  the  soul  of  man  a  mutual  adap- 
tation ;  and  that  those  living  principles 
which  have  been  made  known  to  ms,  as 
the  germ  of  holiness  now,  the  hope  of 
perfection  hereafter,  are  equally  available 
for  the  salvation  of  all. 
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Let  me  say,  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  the  importance  of  the  case  de- 
mands, that  no  lay  agency  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  can  be  complete, 
without  the  cement  of  the  pastor's  example 
and  influence.  Nay  more,  I  will  make 
the  assertion,  and  I  do  it  with  a  deep 
and  solemn  conviction  of  its  truth,  that 
no  pastor  can  be  "  making  proof  of  his 
ministry,"  who  does  not  personally, 
privately,  and  systematically  teach  the 
young.  To  feed  the  lambs,  was  the 
first  of  all  the  pastoral  duties,  enjoined 
by  his  divine  Master ;  and  he  who  leaves 
this  duty  entirely  to  be  performed  by  the 
members  of  his  flock,  is  losing  sight  of 
his  own  responsibility ;  while  he  rejects 
one  of  the  highest  and  purest  sources  of 
influence  and  usefulness.  No  preaching 
from  the  pulpit  can  produce  the  same 
affectionate  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the 
young,  as  are  excited  by  the  kind  and 
\\e\l  adapted  teaching  of  the  private 
Bible  class.  No  popularity  of  talent 
can  secure  such  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  a 
thoughtful  youth,  as  the  continued  effort 
of  his  pastor,  week  after  week,  in  opening 
and  unfolding  to  his  mind,  the  stores  of 
divine  knowledge.  And  when  years 
have  passed  away,no  class  of  persons  will 
be  found  better  fitted  for  occupying  all 
the  departments  of  lay  agency,  than  those 
who  have  been  thus  trained.  Their 
pastor  knows  the  character  of  their  minds, 
their  dispositions,  and  the  extent  of  their 
abilities.  Consequently,  when  he  invites 
them  to  labour,  he  knows  what  sphere  is 
most  suitable  for  them ;  and  what  they 
may  do,  with  the  least  danger  of  pro- 
ducing pride  or  self-conceit.  These 
classes  may  also  be  expected  to  supply 
ministers,  evangelists,  and  missionaries 
to  the  heathen. 

I  confess  I  am  deeply  grieved,  when 
I  perceive  any  of  my  ministerial  brethren 
overlook  the  importance  of  this  duty. 
Some  never  tried  the  plan  of  Bible 
classes — others  gave  them  up  in  despair, 
because  they  could  not  sustain  them 
with  interest,  and  the  attendance  de- 
clined. Others  feel  no  encouragement 
to  begin,  because  they  think  they  have 
no  talents  adapted  to  the  work.  May 
we  not  trace  much  of  the  difficulty  we 
find  in  securing  suitable  lay  agents  to 
these  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor?  I  speak  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  a  principal  part  of  a  pastor's  duty, 
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but  also  from  my  own  experience  of  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  a  persevering 
discliarge  of  it.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  been  conversant  with  it;  and  I  can 
testify  that  there  is  no  part  of  my  minis- 
terial career,  on  which  I  look  back  with 
greater  satisfaction.  The  employment  it- 
self has  afforded  me  pleasure;  and  I 
have  also  seen  fruits  of  my  labour, 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  already 
hinted  at.  If  my  voice  of  intreaty  could 
reach  every  young  minister  about  to 
settle  over  a  Christian  church,  I  would 
say,  let  not  six,  or  even  three  months 
pass  away,  till  you  have  gathered  around 
you  the  lambs  of  your  flock;  make  it  a 
matter  of  study  and  research,  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  exciting  their  atten- 
tion, and  meeting  their  capacity.  Be 
not  hasty  in  yielding  to  discouragement. 
Fluctuations  are  incident  to  the  best 
formed  plans  for  doing  good.  But  in 
dependence  on  the  divine  blessing,  and 
receiving  the  artless  affection  of  youthful 
minds,  you  will  find  more  than  enough 
to  counterbalance  difficulties;  and  even 
to  make  you  thankful  that  you  ever  en- 
tered on  such  a  service. — From  "  Our 
Country;  or  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
England  considered,  by  James  Matheson, 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL    ANECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  who  was  an  operative 
in  a  factory,  became  a  subject  of  divine 
grace,  and  united  with  the  Christian 
church.  From  early  morn  till  night  she 
was,  through  the  week,  engaged  in 
labour.  She  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  school,  excepting  barely 
enough  to  have  learned  to  read  and  to 
write  ;  but  her  heart,  kindled  with  the 
fire  of  sacred  love,  intensely  desired  to 
promote  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  To 
this  end  she  set  herself  diligently  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind.  She  devoted 
half-an-hour,  every  evening,  to  study, 
and  used  all  other  available  means  to 
prepare  herself  for  usefulness.  She  used 
often  to  place  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  upon 
her  loom,  and  to  commit  and  digest  its 
contents,  while  her  hands  wrought. 
Within  a  single  year  she  became  one  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  four 
of  her  pupils  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ !  Who  is  there,  whose  abilities 
and  opportunities  are  not  equal  to  her's  ? 


SUNDAY    SCnOOLS,    A    MEANS    OF    GRACE 
TO   TEACHERS. 

In  considering  the  benefits  of  Sunday 
schools,  our  thoughts  should  not  be 
confined  to  those  who  receive  instruction. 
The  effect  of  the  schools  on  a  teacher  is 
a  subject  of  great  and  extensive  im- 
portance, whether  we  consider  it  in 
reference  to  their  own  interests,  or  those 
of  their  pupils,  or  those  of  the  church. 
This  is  a  topic  worthy  of  a  volume. 

The  duties  of  a  Sunday  school  open  to 
the  teacher  means  of  grace  which  are 
highly  favourable  to  his  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. As  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  great  fountain  of  that  truth 
through  which  the  heart  is  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit,  and  of  that  knowledge  which 
makes  wise  unto  salvation,  surely  the 
Christian  who  uses  the  Bible  most,  has 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing in  grace.  It  is  true  there  may  be  a 
mechanical  reading  that  results  in  no 
good ;  and  a  rapid  perusal  of  excessive 
portions,  that  defeats  every  proper  object 
of  reading;  and  there  may  be  even  a 
studying  of  the  Divine  book  that  is 
purely  literary  or  curious :  but  the  faith- 
ful teacher  is  not  only  called  to  read 
much  and  often  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
study  it  for  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing it,  but  also  in  view  of  using  his  re- 
searches for  a  practical  end.  He  has  a 
stronger  motive  than  most  readers,  not 
only  to  become  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  illustrations  of  the  book,  but  to 
know  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  prin- 
ciples. He  has  to  communicate  them 
intelligibly  to  others,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  to  diligent  appli- 
cation. Many  persons,  through  indolence 
or  want  of  interest,  suffer  scriptural  truth 
to  remain  undigested  and  chaotic  in  their 
minds,  and  have  no  such  clear  and 
settled  perceptions  of  it,  as  would  enable 
them  to  communicate  their  views  to 
others.  The  effort  to  do  so  would  be 
likely  to  reveal  to  themselves  their  real 
ignorance,  and  produce  a  painful  sense 
of  their  deficiency.  The  teacher  has  a 
necessity  which  acts  as  a  spur  to  his 
mind.  To  be  faithful  he  must  read, 
compare,  think,  refer;  he  may  not  jump 
over  hard  places,  or  take  things  for 
granted.  He  will  be  ashamed  to  appear 
ignorant  before  his  pupils,  nor  will  his 
conscience  allow  him  to  be  so.  These 
facts  not  only  require  a  teacher  to  be 
more  thorough  in  his  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  a  preparation  to  be  practical 
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in  his  teaching  has  a  tendency  to  re-act 
on  his  own  heart.  Can  he  be  studying 
the  most  pungent  appeals,  and  seeking  the 
most  effective  means  of  using  them  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  without  feeling 
their  applicability  to  himself?  Can  he 
urge  others  to  repentance,  prayer,  holi- 
ness, zeal,  and  himself  escape  the  edge 
of  the  exhortation  ?  The  rebuke  of  the 
apostle  in  such  a  case  would  be  too 
pointed  to  be  unfelt — "And  knowest 
his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that 
are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law  ;  and  art  confident  that  thou 
thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  to 
them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor 
of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  who 
hast  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
truth  in  the  law :  thou,  therefore,  who 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thy- 
self?" 

The  station  of  a  teacher  is  of  further 
advantage  in  the  restraints  it  imposes. 
If  a  Christian  profession  is  useful  in  this 
respect,  its  influence  is  in  proportion  to 
the  responsibility  and  prominence  of  the 
professor.  If  the  vows  of  religion  are  a 
check  to  sin,  and  a  mrotive  to  holiness, 
much  more  powerfully  may  this  principle 
be  expected  to  operate,  when  it  is  united 
with  the  obligation  of  instructing  and 
guiding  others.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
consistency  and  sincerity  that  tends  to 
help  the  teacher  in  his  spiritual  pro- 
gress. 

Again  :  the  regular  employment  of  the 
mind  and  affections  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  in  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
and  save  souls,  is  a  valuable  privilege  to 
those  who  desire  to  grow  in  grace.  There 
is  no  exercise  like  this  for  spiritual 
vigour ;  and  the  cause  of  so  much  sickly 
and  feeble  Christianity  is  the  want  of 
direct,  personal,  and  regular  employ- 
ment in  doing  good. 

The  observation  of  the  hearts  of  others 
is  a  means  of  self-improvement  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  When  the 
teacher  perceives  the  hardness,  deceitful- 
ness,  impenetrability,  instability,  of  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils — the  love  of  sin,  the 
indifference  to  heavenly  truth  -  he  is 
looking  into  a  mirror  of  his  own  nature, 
and  the  view  is  adapted  to  humble  him, 
and  revive  his  penitence.  He  is  taught 
afresh  his  dependence  on  constant  grace, 
both  for  his  own  spiritual  support,  and 
for  every  good  work  to  which  he  is 
called.  And  corresponding  benefit  re- 
sults to  the  teacher  from  every  other 
development  of  character,  whether  good 


or  evil,  so  far  as  he  faithfully  notes  and 
applies  them. 

The  trials,  blessings,  and  encourage- 
ments of  the  teacher's  occupation,  tend 
to  increase  his  faith,  hope,  and  love; 
stimulate  to  prayer  ;  enlarge  his  benevo- 
lence ;  and  keep  his  mind  occupied  with 
the  concerns  of  the  immortal  soul. 
These  are  no  trifling  advantages  :  and 
they  are  attended  with  no  trifling  obliga- 
tions. It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to 
expect  that  Sunday  school  teachers  will 
be  eminent  Christians ;  and  that  Chris- 
tians who  desire  to  be  placed  in  favour- 
able circumstances  for  their  own  im- 
provement as  well  as  for  serving  others, 
will  seek  a  place  in  the  Sunday  school.  — 
American  Sunday  School  Journal. 


DEFICIENCY   OF    EXPLANATORY    TEACH- 
ING   IN    SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  think  one  great  fault 
in  Sunday  schools  is  the  following : — The 
habit  of  letting  children  repeat  words, 
which,  from  constant  use,  have  lost  all 
sense  of  the  meaning,  without  fully 
explaining  it  to  them.  For  instance — 
I  was  visiting  one  of  the  London  schools, 
when  a  teacher  said  to  his  class.  Are  you 
prepared  to  die  ?  "We  are  not  prepared 
to  die,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  careless- 
ness which  shewed  that  they  did  not 
heed  whether  they  were  or  not.  Wishing 
to  know  whether  they  were  thinking  of 
what  they  said,  I  said  to  the  children — 
Suppose  a  person  were  to  come  here 
and  say  to  the  boys  in  this  class  that 
they  were  the  worst  children  in  London, 
what  would  you  say .''  there  was  a  pause 
— at  last  one  of  them  said,  we  should 
say  we  were  not.  Addressing  the  child, 
I  said — and  suppose  he  were  to  say  that 
you  were  the  worst  boy  in  this  school, 
what  would  you  say  ?  I  should  say — 
I  was  not.  And  if  he  should  say  you 
were  the  best  ?  I  should  say — I  was. 
And  that  you  had  always  done  every 
thing  right  ?  Yes.  Then,  you  said  just 
now  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  die ; 
if  you  have  done  every  thing  right,  you 
are  prepared  to  die.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  God  says—"  He  that  saith  he  hath 
no  sin  makes  God  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him."  And,  had  that  teacher 
explained  to  the  children  what  prepara- 
tion meant ;  had  he  illustrated  it  by  a 
child  going  to  say  his  lesson,  and  know- 
ing it,  was  prepared  to  say  it ;  or,  a 
person  going  a  journey,  the  coach  was 
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coming  up  the  street,  but  the  person  was 
at  the  door,  ready  prepared  for  it ;  and, 
liad  lie  shewn  them  what  God's  law 
required,  and  then  asked  them — Are  you 
prepared  to  die?  he  would  have  left  an 
impression  not  soon  to  be  effaced. 

L.  E.  S. 


CONFESSIONS   OF   AN    AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  MASTER. 

No.  VII. 

Meeting  of  the  schools. 

Object  of  this  meeting;.  My  opposition. 
Dissatisfaction  of  my  pupils.  Greater  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  parents.  Reasons  for 
opposing  it.  Compelled  at  last  to  yield. 
The  day  arrives.  Sufl'erings  of  the  pupils. 
We  mount  the  platform.  Are  reported  the 
best  school.    Catchinjj  cold. 

A  CUSTOM  had  sometimes  prevailed,  in 
the  town  where  I  was,  of  bringing  together 
all  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
for  public  exhibition  and  examination. 
They  usually  assembled  in  one  of  the 
churches.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
visitors  was,  to  excite  public  interest  in 
behalf  of  common  schools,  as  well  as 
excite  the  pupils  to  increased  effort. 
Whether  the  real  object  was  not  to  save 
time  to  the  visitors,  I  never  knew;  and 
if  it  were  so,  I  could  hardly  blame  them 
unless  for  their  hypocrisy,  unpaid  as 
they  were  for  their  services. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom, 
however,  I  had  never  heard,  till  towards 
the  close  of  my  school,  when  a  gentleman 
observed,  one  day,  that  he  understood 
there  was  shortly  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
schools.  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a 
meeting;  upon  which  he  stated  as  above. 
But  the  matter  was  soon  settled  by  a 
public  invitation  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity. 

To  such  a  meeting  I  was  utterly 
opposed.  First,  from  diffidence.  Nothing 
embarrassed  me  more  than  to  be  con- 
cerned in  anything  which  required 
speaking  or  acting  before  a  large  con- 
course of  people.  I  had  always  kept 
open  doors  at  my  school  room ;  and  had 
not  only  invited,  but  urged  people  to 
visit  me  there;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  or  plan  of  going 
abroad  to  be  exhibited. 

Secondly,  I  denied  its  usefulness.  The 
great  object  of  these  examinations — 
whether  made  at  the  school  house  or  at 
meeting  house — is,  or  should  be,  to 
ascertain  the  progress  and  standing  of 
y2 


the  pupils.  The  visitors  are  supposed  to 
have  already  examined  the  schools,  at 
least  once,  in  the  early  part  of  the  term, 
and  now  it  is  required  to  know  how 
much  progress  they  have  made.  This 
I  insisted  could  not  be  so  well  done 
abroad,  as  at  home,  in  their  own  school 
room,  and  in  their  usual  places  and  seats. 

Thirdly,  I  regarded  the  practice  as 
injurious  to  health.  The  winter  schools 
usually  closed  about  the  first  of  March, 
at  the  very  worst  season  for  taking  little 
children  abroad,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
miles,  and  detaining  them  all  day  for 
public  exhibition;  especially  as  ?ome  are 
sure  to  be  thinly  clad. 

For  these  reasons,  I  at  first  refused  to 
attend  with  my  school,  and  gave  out 
that  such  was  my  determination.  A  few 
seemed  glad  of  my  refusal,  but  generally 
it  was  not  so.  The  scholars  themselves 
were,  many  of  them,  very  far  from  being 
satisfied;  and  the  parents,  most  of  them, 
were  more  dissatisfied  than  their  children. 
I  believe,  however,  I  could  have  carried 
my  point  with  the  children,  had  the 
parents  expressed  no  opinion. 

They  could  not  endure  that  other 
schools  should  attend,  and  not  their 
own.  Their  school  always  had  stood 
high  they  said,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  had  been  at  these  public  meet- 
ings, pronounced  the  best.  And  now,  if 
I  should  not  attend  at  all,  they  feared  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
inferiority. 

With  me,  the  last  consideration  would 
have  weighed  very  little.  I  knew  how 
much  we  had  done  during  the  winter, 
and  how  much  we  had  left  undone.  I 
knew  that  though  my  pupils  were  not  all 
of  them  as  brilliant  as  might  be,  their 
knowledge  was  in  general  substantial. 
There  had  been  very  few  set  lessons  for 
exhibition  when  visitors  came — common 
as  the  practice  then  was  in  schools. 
They  usually  read  through  the  book  in 
course,  and  if  visitors  were  present, 
whether  they  were  of  the  public  board, 
or  from  private  families — in  short,  let 
them  be  who  they  might — the  scholars 
usually  read  the  lesson  assigned  them  at 
the  close  of  a  previous  reading.  And 
the  same  was  true,  in  general,  of  spelling 
lessons,  &c. 

I  was  therefore  fully  prepared  to  sub- 
mit my  school  fearlessly  to  the  examina- 
tion— the  thorough  examination — of  any 
body  who  might  choose  to  look  in  upon 
us;  but  I  was  not  willing  to  go  abroad, 
and  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  public  gaze. 
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But  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the 
current.  The  parents  thought  their  chil- 
dren as  good  as  those  of  other  people  ; 
and,  like  those  of  others,  they  must  be 
exhibited.  So  I  consented  at  last  to 
attend. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  no 
fourth  of  March  was  ever  more  tedious. 
I  could  stem  the  blast  very  well  myself, 
so  could  my  older  boys;  but  to  take  the 
little  boys,  and  especially  the  little  girls, 
and  expose  them  to  such  severity  of 
weather,  was  what  I  was  utterly  unwil- 
ling to  do,  could  it  have  been  avoided. 
But  what  help  was  there  for  it  ?  Go  we 
must,  so  the  weak-minded  parents  had 
determined,  if  half  of  us  were  made  sick 
by  it. 

To  make  it  a  thousand  times  worse, 
the  church  in  which  we  were  to  assemble, 
stood  on  one  of  those  high,  bleak  places, 
which  the  first  settlers  of  New  England 
seemed  wont  to  consider,  like  the  Moab- 
ites  of  old,  as  more  sacred  than  plains 
and  valleys.  Besides,  the  house  itself, 
was  not  more  than  half  warmed. 

A  platform  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  which  the  schools  were  required 
to  ascend,  one  at  a  time,  for  performance. 
There  were  nine  schools  in  the  town,  and 
each  occupied  the  platform  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  numbers 
and  circumstances.  Of  course  the  ex- 
ercises took  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  I  cannot  describe  them  minutely, 
it  would  require  a  volume ;  let  me  give, 
however,  a  specimen. 

One  gentleman  whose  influence  had 
been  considerable  in  "getting  up"  this 
foolish  farce,  and  who,  if  1  remember 
correctly,  was  at  the  same  time  both  a 
committee  man  and  a  teacher,  had  now 
on  the  platform,  a  fine  opportunity  to 
set  off  his  talents.  Pie  was  almost 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  teaching  district  schools,  and 
thought  he  had  attained  well  nigh  to 
perfection  in  the  art.  The  day  of  wigs 
was  gone  by,  but  he  came  with  his  hair 
powdered,  and  as  nearly  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  wig  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  with  all  the  assurance  and 
authority  which  belong  to  that  ancient 
and  venerable  appendage. 

In  his  exhibition  of  his  school  there 
was  but  one  thing  which  indicated  a 
wonderful  degree  of  that  wisdom  which 
age  and  experience  are  apt  to  assume, 
whether  or  not  they  merit  it.  This  was 
a  reading  exercise.  He  was  in  the  daily 
habit  in  his  school,  of  requiring  a  whole 


class  of  his  pupils  to  read  the  same 
verse  or  paragraph  together.  His  exercise 
has  its  advantages,  but  it  is  not  the  top- 
stone  of  perfection  in  teaching,  as  this 
old  man  seemed  to  regard  it. 

He  had  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  this  day,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. All  being  ready,  and  the  signal 
being  given,  the  exercise  commenced. 
They  were  required  to  read  slowly  and 
distinctly;  but  in  a  key  which  was 
wholly  unnatural,  and  with  a  force  which 
was  almost  deafening.  The  oddity  of 
the  exercise  secured  universal  attention ; 
the  attention  of  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self among  the  rest.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  silent  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  His  powdered  wig  was 
displayed  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  his  giant  form  was  as  erect 
— heavenward — as  he  himself  could  have 
wished.  But  when  they  came  to  read 
in  a  tone  that  must  have  awe-struck 
every  person  not  duly  prepared  for  it,  by 
previous  notice,  the  words  '*  Of — the 
—  tribe  —  of —  Juda  —  were — sealed — 
twelve  thousand,"  etc.  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  an  ecstasy ;  and  the  audience 
were  scarcely  less  gratified.  Had  it  been 
an  English  audience,  the  exercise  would 
have  been  applauded  by  loud  clapping, 
and  I  know  not  but  the  old  gentleman 
would  have  actually  arisen,  like  Moham- 
med's coffin,  as  far  as  the  ceiling.  How- 
ever, as  it  was,  he  did  not  ascend,  but 
remained  on  the  earth  to  teach  by  his 
example  several  years  longer.  I  believe, 
indeed,  he  never  taught  another  school ; 
nor  was  it  necessary,  since  he  had 
brought  the  art  of  teaching  so  near  the 
summit  of  perfection. 

But  our  turn  to  exhibit  at  length 
came;  and  with  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pupils  I  ascended  (pale  with  cold 
and  diffidence)  the  platform.  My  school 
was  not  quite  all  present ;  a  few  were 
absent.  If  there  was  a  timid  or  feeble 
boy  or  girl  who  did  not  venture  abroad, 
it  was  usually  one  of  my  very  best  pupils ; 
and  if  I  had  a  blockhead,  who  might  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home  as  not,  he  was 
sure  of  being  present. 

We  got  through,  however,  and  for 
aught  I  could  learn,  with  much  credit. 
Indeed  it  was  very  currently  reported,  in 
our  own  district,  that  our  school  was 
pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  the 
best;  and  many  believe  to  this  day  that 
such  was  the  fact. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  however,  in 
the  way  of  my  believing  the  story.     I 
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found  that  the  parents  and  proprietors  of 
the  other  schools  had  learned  too  that 
theirs  was  the  best;  and  all  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same  board  of  visitors  and 
examiners.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
board  gave  no  opinion  of  merit,  and 
made  no  comparisons ;  such  a  course  not 
being  their  object.  The  opinions  were 
either  uttered  by  somebody  else,  or  were 
mere  inferences. 

But  as  I  have  already  said,  we  got 
through;  and  nobody  was  ever  more 
glad  than  I  was,  to  have  it  so.  Many 
children  took  severe  colds,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
The  mischief  actually  done,  in  the  way 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  rheumatism, 
consumption,  and  fever,  was  unques- 
tionably sufficient,  in  the  aggregate,  could 
it  all  have  fallen  upon  a  single  individual, 
to  have  destroyed  him  ;  and  perhaps  to 
have  destroyed  several  of  them.  Yet  as 
no  one  was  killed  outright,  nobody  com- 
plained, except,  perhaps,  myself.  I 
preached  long  and  loud  against  the  cus- 
tom, and  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  event;  with 
how  much  success,  I  do  not  know.  I 
only  know  that  though  I  taught  school 
in  the  same  town  several  winters  after- 
ward, I  never  heard  of  any  more  meet- 
ings of  the  schools. 

My  school  closed  a  few  days  after  the 
meeting;  and  we  separated,  for  any 
thing  we  then  knew,  for  ever. 


ON    THE    USE  OF    TICKETS    IN    SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Sunday  school  teachers,  to  the 
prevailing  custom,  of  rewarding  children 
by  tickets,  for  punctual  attendance,  com- 
mitting to  memory  catechisms,  hymns, 
&c.  It  appears  to  me  equally  wrong 
to  present  the  hope  of  obtaining  reward, 
either  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  or  as  an 
excitement  to  emulation.  Both  are  alike 
unscriptural.  The  latter  is  expressly 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  its  effects  are  assuredly  very  unlovely, 
awakening,  as  it  naturally  must  in  the 
mind  of  the  successful  child,  feelings  of 
pride,  and  contempt  towards  those  whom 
he  surpasses,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
unsuccessful,  feelings  of  mortification 
and  envy.  Can  he  be  right  in  doing 
anything,  that  may  generate  feejings  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ? 


And  again,  reward  as  an  incentive  to 
diligence  is  wrong.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  rewards  spoken  of  in  the 
word  of  God,  are  those  of  grace  not  of 
debt;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  tendency 
of  Scripture  to  found  upon  this  so  erro- 
neous a  principle  of  action. — We  lament 
that  our  children  are  selfish,  and  yet  do 
all  we  can  to  render  them  so,  by  pre- 
senting to  them  as  a  spur  to  action  and 
well  doing,  the  hope  of  reward  which  is 
a  selfish  principle.  We  cannot  be  too 
nice  in  scrutinizing  the  motives  we  place 
before  children,  nor  too  carefully  avoid 
presenting  any  stimulus  to  their  natural 
selfishness. 

It  is  quite  true  that  teachers  cannot 
give  a  motive,  but  they  can  by  their 
treatment  of  the  little  ones  committed  to 
their  care, — by  the  smile  or  tear  of  sym- 
pathy,— excite  love  to  themselves,  which 
will  lead  to  the  performance  of  many 
things,  that  neither  the  hope  of  reward 
nor  fear  of  punishment  could  accomplish. 
This  principle  of  love,  awakened  in  the 
heart,  may,  by  the  divine  blessing,  go 
on  from  the  mere  love  of  the  creature,  to 
that  higher  love  which  is  "the  fulfilling 
of  the  law."  "Many  things  begun  in 
nature,  end  in  grace."  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  ticket  system,  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  being  perfectly  just.  If  tickets 
are  given  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
learnt,  those,  whose  memories  are  not 
so  retentive,  or  who  have  not  so  much 
time  at  their  own  command,  as  some 
others,  but  perhaps,  with  more  real 
attention  and  industry  and  understanding, 
go  unrewarded  : — thus  setting  up  a  false 
standard  of  excellence,  making  the  extent 
of  acquisition  the  test  of  merit. 

Another  evil  is,  the  children  seem  to 
think  they  are  conferring  a  favour,  by 
coming  to  school.  And  can  he  wonder 
at  it,  when  they  are  actually  paid  for  so 
doing  ?  Let  teachers  only  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  their  children,  and  they  need 
not  fear  the  discontinuance  of  tickets ; 
there  is  a  school  in  this  city,  in  which 
tickets  have  been  abolished,  without  any 
ill  effects,  the  number  of  pupils  not 
having  diminished,  and  envy  and  ill  will 
having  given  place  to  mutual  kindness 
and  affection.  I  am,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Right  Principles. 
Bristol. 
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On  the  Philowphy  of  the  Mind,  hy  James 
DoKglaSy  Esq.,  of  Cavers.  Edinburgh, 
A.  and  Ci  Black.  Longman  ^'Co., 
London.     8vo.  pp.  387. 

The  neglect  which  is  now  so  generally 
evinced  towards  the  study  of  mental 
philosophy  is  a  severe  reflection  on  the 
age,  but  not  upon  the  science;  that  will 
retain  its  inherent  excellence  and  im- 
portance independently  olthe  fluctuating 
habits  and  opinions  of  men  and  even  of 
its  students:  and  when  its  practical 
utility  is  fully  understood,  and  the  in- 
tellectual standard  of  society  is  raised  to  a 
proper  level,  the  complaint  which  its 
votaries  now  make  will  cease.  At  present 
the  little  respect  which  it  receives,  re- 
minds us  of  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire, 
which  may  be  occasionally  fanned  into  an 
evanescent  flame  by  some  passing  breath ; 
such  a  breath  as  the  appearance  from 
the  press  of  a  new  volume  upon  the 
subject. 

The  terror  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
many  by  the  mention  of  this  science, 
arises  we  suspect  from  two  causes, 
one  is  the  natural  indolence  of  men, 
which  indisposes  them  to  careful  and 
analytical  thinking;  the  other  is  the 
unnecessary  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  pursuit  by  the  topics,  with 
which  it  was  anciently  associated;  in- 
volving not  merely  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  forms  in  which  they  were 
displayed,  but  also  the  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  the  essential  nature  of 
spiritual  existence,  both  of  the  first 
cause,  and  of  the  human  soul :  doubtless 
the  study  of  the  whole  philosophy  on 
those  subjects,  is  a  task  which  few  can 
begin  with  the  hope  of  attainment,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  undertake  to  do  so;  for  the 
investigation  of  the  human  mind,  which 
forms  a  part  of  every  individual  man,  is 
a  raucii  simpler  and  more  easy  pursuit ; 
since  instead  of  the  mystic  though  bril- 
liant fantasies  which  the  greatest  minds 
have  indulged  in  on  the  subject,  lead- 
ing us  into  a  land  of  beautiful  dreams 
rather  than  of  sad  and  sober  realities,  we 
really  have  only  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
consciousness  and  reflection,  to  arrive 
at  the  goal  of  truth. 

It  scarcely  can  be  necessary  to  argue 
long  in  favour  of  the  study  of  this  subject 
with  any  one  who  will  really  examine  its 
claims.     It  is  so  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant 


of  the  nature  and  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  and  of  those  features  of  them  on 
which  more  immediately  hang  our  moral 
responsibilities,  that  one  might  well  blush 
at  the  avowal  of  indifference :  this  is  the 
more  inconsistent  too,  when  contrasted 
with  the  natural  curiosity  of  man  upon 
other  subjects;  works  of  nature  or  of 
art  are,  more  or  less,  considered  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  the  means  of  their 
production,  and  the  agency  that  caused 
their  existence  are  matters  of  general 
interest  and  contemplation ;  but  it  seems 
reserved  for  mind  alone  to  be  overlooked 
by  itself,  and  remain  hidden  in  a  dark- 
ness of  its  own  creation ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  infatuation  against  the  study  of  it, 
that  hosts  upons  host  become  trainers  and 
teachers  of  the  minds  of  others,  who 
have  never  reflected  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  processes  of  their  own. 

We  shall  be  glad,  if  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  now  under  our  notice 
should  awaken  any  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  subject; 
and  though  it  has  been  said  by  high 
authority,  that  it  is  an  arena  where  the 
intellect  may  fight,  but  not  a  field  where 
it  may  gather  fruits;  yet  if  there  was 
ever  a  person,  whose  intellectual  fame 
and  character  is  sufficient  to  contradict 
the  assertion,  it  is  the  author  of  that 
saying,  whose  prodigious  acuteness  in 
youth,  and  overwhelming  eloquence  in 
manhood,  are  so  evidently  to  be  traced 
to  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  exalted 
themes  which  metaphysical  and  mental 
science  presented  to  his  view. 

The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
then  is  the  theme  of  this  volume  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  contents  of  which 
we  will  give  a  short  outline. — The  first 
(and  a  very  considerable)  portion  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
speculative  opinions  entertained  and  sup- 
ported by  the  various  philosophers  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times;  not  only 
upon  the  phenomena  of  human  intellect, 
but  upon  the  nature  of  the  Divine ; 
beginning  with  the  Egyptians  and  Hin- 
doos, and  tracing  the  various  changes 
wrought  in  the  systems  of  Oriental,  Greek, 
Roman,  African,  and  modern  European 
philosophy. 

We  believe  this  sketch  to  have  been 
carefully  and  correctly  made.  It  is  of 
necessity  but  slight ;  the  materials  for  a 
complete  history  of  philosophy,  are,  if 
not  abundant,  at  least  suflicient  for  a 
much  more  lengthened  detail  than  was 
compatible  with  the  author's  design ;  he 
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appears  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  a  science  should  precede 
the  study  and  examination  of  it :  and  no 
doubt,  those  who  are  previously  familiar 
with  its  outline,  and  the  kind  of  truths 
which  it  establishesjwill  feel  great  interest 
and  advantage  in  refreshing  their  me- 
mories with  a  history  of  the  old,  before 
commencing  the  discussion  of  any  new 
theories :  to  others  we  fear  lest  the 
confusion  of  opinions,  which  the  history 
details,  should  tend  to  dim  instead  of 
clearing  their  views,  and  lest  the  inspec- 
tion of  so  many  errors,  should  discourage 
them  in  their  pursuit  after  truth 

But  to  those  who  love  history,  who 
rejoice  to  explore  its  mines  of  wealth, 
and  to  trace  the  lights  and  shadows 
which  it  casts  on  the  track  of  human 
thought,  no  portion  of  it  is  more  delight- 
ful than  that  of  philosophy.  The  his- 
tories of  nations,  are  but  histories  of 
passions;  their  very  splendours  are  their 
disgrace :  it  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  silent 
few,  who  under  the  impulse  of  their 
intellectual  feelings  and  their  hopes,  en- 
deavoured to  feel  after  God,  if  haply,  in 
the  absence  of  revelation  they  might  find 
him  by  the  intensity  of  study.  Their 
history  presents  us  with  noble  specimens 
of  courage,  perseverance,  and  self-con- 
trol ;  and  though  the  darkness  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding,  are  manifest 
throughout,  it  abounds  with  traits  of  cha- 
racter and  exquisite  anecdotes,  that  win 
our  regard,  and  ensure  our  admiration. 
Thus  Anaxagoras,  neglecting  politics  to 
observe  the  stars,  was  asked,  if  he  had  no 
concern  for  his  conntry.  "Yes,  the 
greatest  for  mi/  country"  but  it  lies  there, 
"  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  heavens." 
Thus,  Plato  long  after  his  own  fame  was 
established  being  in  the  presence  of 
Socrates  insisted  on  kneeling  before 
him,  saying,  '  I  am  but  a  little  child," 
Simonides,  being  asked  by  Dionysius, 
what  God  was,  desired  a  day's  time  to 
consider  of  it  before  he  made  a  reply; 
when  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired 
two  days,  and  afterward  instead  of 
returning  his  answer,  demanded  still 
double  the  time  to  consider  of  it.  Some 
are  more  amusing,  as  that  of  Plotinus, 
whose  notion  of  spiritual  dignity  was  so 
high,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  soul 
having  been  entrapped  into  his  body, 
and  always  blushed  when  the  fact  was 
alluded  to.  Indeed,  few  thoughts  can  be 
more  refreshing  to  the  mind  aftgr  going 
through  the   battle  with  Homer,  even 


though  we  could  hear  the  wheels  of  the 
car  of  the  triumphant  warrior,  or  see  the 
gorgeous  procession  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  on  his  return,  than  to  hold 
converse  with  Socrates  under  the  por- 
tico of  the  temple,  or  walk  with  Plato 
in  the  shades  of  his  retirement. 

This  history,  however,  reminds  us  of 
the  humiliating  fact,  that  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  and  without  the 
apology  afforded  to  the  ancients,  very 
serious  disputes  on  these  subjects  have 
arisen,  dangerous  in  their  moral  and 
religious  tendency ;  some  from  limiting 
all  our  knowledge  to  two  causes,  and 
by  shutting  out  judgment  and  belief  of 
testimony  from  the  catalogue  of  our 
natural  faculties,  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion on  which  others  have  built  a  system 
of  universal  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
Mr.  Douglas  clearly  traces  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  and  other  errors ;  and 
by  so  doing,  strongly  recommends  his 
subject  to  those  who  wish  to  have  cor- 
rect and  intelligent  reasons  for  their 
faith. 

On  the  science  of  mind  itself,  this 
volume  does  not  profess  to  contain  any 
new  views.  It  appears  to  be  an  endea- 
vour to  condense  the  four  volumes  of 
Reid ;  and  we  think  that  the  author  has 
conferred  a  benefit  on  society  by  so 
doing ;  for  Reid's  works  are  so  formi- 
dable to  beginners  from  their  length, 
and  require  such  prolonged  attention, 
that  we  suspect  few  have  courage  to 
attack  them ;  but  though  Mr.  Douglas 
embraces  the  views  of  Reid,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  simplify  them ;  and  by 
having  fewer  divisions  and  titles  in  his 
book,  to  render  the  subject  more  easy 
and  accessible.  He  has  laid  down  a 
broad  outline,  and  though  in  filling  it 
up  he  becomes  more  definite  and  vari- 
ous, yet  we  suspect  he  has  endeavoured 
to  entice  his  readers  on  by  the  hope  that 
under  his  guidance  they  will  attain  the 
hill  without  tracing  so  many  circuitous 
and  winding  paths  as  other  pilgrims 
have  been  compelled  to  tread. 

Thus  he  divides  the  subject  into  nine 
sections  —  Perception  —  Memory  and 
Suggestion — the  train  of  Thought — Rea- 
soning and  Logic — Emotions — Taste — 
Freedom  and  the  Will — Morals — Re- 
ligion. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  give  any  suffi- 
cient analysis  of  these  various  sections 
to  enable  our  readers  fully  to  compre- 
hend the  author's  views  :  he  pursues  the 
inductive  method,    and  admits  of  no 
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source  of  thought  or  forms  of  knowledge 
or  reasoning  which  has  not  some  fact  of 
consciousness   or  experience  to  justify 
it : — thus  he  traces  perception  through 
the  several  senses,  and  endeavours  to 
distinguish   the   principal  ideas   which 
they  are  the  causes  of;   as  color,  dis- 
tance, similarity,  and  the  enumeration 
and   classification   of  our    sensations  : 
having  thus  established  the  reality  of  an 
external  world,  in  reply  to  the  sceptics, 
he  observes  that   perception   thus  lays 
the  foundation  for  natural  theology,  and 
sketches  out  the  leading  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  Deity ;  and  also  some  ar- 
guments  in   favor  of  our  immortality. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  as  Mr. 
Douglas's   high  standing   for  religious 
knowledge  and  attainments  enable  him 
rapidly  and  gracefully  to  pass  from  the 
simple  elements  of  knowledge  to  their 
widest  and  most  noble  results ;  but  we 
doubt  if  this  is  a  very  clear  and  philo- 
sophical mode  of  stating  the  case ;  for  it 
is  confusing  the   reasoning  powers,  of 
which   he   speaks  afterwards,   with  the 
perceptive  ;    and  placing  the  highest  fa- 
culties on  an  equality  with  those  which 
are  most  simple.     In  the  next  section, 
however,  we  have  his  reason  for  thus 
mingling  the  faculties  together. 

"  None  of  our  powers  are  exerted  singly, 
not  even  perception.  Memory  blends  with 
perception,  and  what  may  be  called,  in  a 
wide  sense,  imagination,  with  both." 

And  in  another  place  he  says, 

"  Memory  is  even  essential  to  perception 
itself,  at  least  to  those  complex  perceptions 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar."  pp. 
194-5. 

He  will  allow  us  to  express  our  re- 
gret that  this  apparent  confusion  should 
exist  in  his  work,  and  to  submit,  that 
simple  perception  and  memory  having 
distinct  names  in  his  book,  and  separate 
functions  ascribed  to  them,  it  would 
have  been  more  perspicuous  to  have 
stated  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
mind  obtains  by  perception;  and  then  to 
have  stated,  under  a  different  head,  the 
kind  which  it  can  gain  only  by  the  union 
of  various  faculties.  Simple  perception 
teaches  but  little ;  the  union  of  percep- 
tion and  memory  in  one  act,  amounts  to 
a  species  of  reasoning  and  judgment. 

The  section  "  On  the  Train  of 
Thought''  is  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive ;  and  those  who  have  the  pa- 
tience to  pursue  the  "  train  of  thought " 
contained  in  it,  will  learn  how  to  ana- 
lyze their  thoughts  with  much  accuracy 
and  discernment.     Of  logic,  the  author 


speaks  with  almost  unmeasured  sarcasm 
and  contempt.  We  suspect  that  both 
he,  and  others  who  agree  with  him,  are 
more  indebted  to  that  science  than  they 
are  aware  of;  in  the  case  he, quotes 
from  Archbishop  Whateley,  as  to  pa- 
triots and  statesmen,  all  the  difficulty  he 
suggests  arises  out  of  different  interpre- 
tations given  to  the  same  word :  now  of 
course  if  we  do  not  agree  upon  first 
principles,  there  can  be  no  argument : 
if  the  disputed  words  conveyed  ideas  as 
definite  as  those  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle, 
the  reasoning  would  have  satisfied  the 
author,  and  saved  Logic  a  little  ridi- 
cule. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Reasoning,"  the 
author  includes  the  argumentative  and 
judicial  faculties  of  the  mind.*  We  are 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  has  given 
sufficient  prominence  to  the  faculty  of 
Judgment :  we  consider  it  the  most  se- 
rious of  all  our  mental  actions,  and 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Douglas  had  separated  it  from 
the  rest,  and  illustrated  it  by  some  of 
those  beautiful  disquisitions  and  senti- 
ments with  which  his  volume  on  other 
topics  is  enriched.  Indeed,  the  morality 
of  the  mental  habits  is  almost  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  passions  and  imagination  is 
submitted  to  its  sway. 

Celsa  sedet  arce 
Sceptram  tenens  ;    mollitque  animos  et 
temperat  iras. 

says  the  poet,  of  a  deity  whose  influ- 
ence upon  the  winds  was  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  judgment  upon  the  character. 
We  have  not  space  further  to  trace 
the  author's  thoughts  on  the  remaining 
sections,  but  they  all  have  the  same 
character,  and  are  of  equal  worth.  On 
morals  and  religion,  the  concluding  sec- 
tions, he  is,  perhaps,  still  more  at  home 
than  on  the  strictly  mental  processes  of 
thought.  It  is  an  agreeable  finish  to  a 
volume  on  mental  philosophy,  after 
having  traced  out  the  faculties  which 
create  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
demand  some  theme  for  the  still  higher 
powers  of  faith,  to  find  that  want  sup- 
plied according  to  true  doctrine,  and 
unmixed  with  the  philosophical  errors 
under  which  the  ancients  left  their  pupils 
to  stumble  and  to  fall.f 

*  We  wish  Mr.  Douglas  had  given  a  fuller  sy- 
nopsis of  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  printed  in 
the  margin  his  leading  points  as  they  arose. 

t  Dr.  Abercroinbie's  work  on  the  "  Intellectual 
Powers,"  has  the  same  merit  in  an  eminent 
degree. 
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We  should  be  glad,  in  justice  to  the 
author,  to  give  several  extracts,  shewing 
the  style  of  his  reasoning  and  disquisi- 
tion, which  will  he  found  rather  more 
ornamental  than  is  usual  in  such  works, 
and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 
Mills's  Analysis,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
clearest  work  on  the  principles  of  the 
mind  in  our  language.  We  quote,  how- 
ever, the  following  passage,  as  we  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  to  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates. 

"  The  moral  and  probationary  state  of 
man,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  law 
which  the  association  of  ideas  obey.  These 
associations  which  at  first  are  obedient  to 
the   conditions  of  thought  imposed   upon 
mankind  in  general,  begin  more  and  more 
to  take  the  hue  of  personal  character ; — 
they  are  marked  with  the  singularity  and 
impress  of  each  peculiar  individual,  they 
are  moulded  to  suit  professional  habits  of 
thought,  and  they  are  regulated  by  virtue, 
or  disturbed  by  uncontrolled  passion.    The 
raw  materials  are  furnished  to  every  mind, 
but  each   constructs   his   own   edifice — a 
hovel  or  a  palace.    Association  has  been 
compared  to  gravitation  ;  each  is  the  bind- 
ing  principle  in    the    several   worlds    of 
matter  and  of  mind.    The  resemblance  is 
striking,  but  still  more  so  is  the  difference ; 
the  force  of  gravitation  is  uniform,  that  of 
association  ever  varying.    At  first  a  natural 
law,  it  is  almost  transformed  into  a  moral 
principle  ;  as  the  man  is,  such  is  the  train 
of  his  thoughts.    To  read  at  once  the  his- 
tory and  destiny  of  an  individual,  we  need 
only  behold  the  acquired  association  of  his 
ideas.     He  needs  no  other  oracle  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  images  of  his  mind 
are  grouped  together ;  and  in  the  characters 
which  are  engraven  on  his  mental  tablet 
he  carries  with  him  the  hand  writing  of  his 
doom."     pp.  234-5. 

We  are  led  from  this  passage  to  re- 
mark, 1st.  that  we  have  long  noticed 
a  deficiency  in  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  formation  of  ideas,  in  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  involuntary  and 
the  voluntary ;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween those  ideas  which  are  formed  by 
the  mind  as  of  course,  and  tliose  which 
the  young  mind  acquires  or  seeks  for, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  will,  and  to 
please  its  own  taste.  This  important 
element  of  character  begins  to  work  in 
very  early  years,  and  as  it  strengthens, 
often  amounts,  if  perverted,  to  an  entire 
obliquity  of  mental  vision  ;  it  becomes 
the  seed  of  moral  habits,  and  at  last 
may  stamp  the  entire  man.  The  error 
under  which  our  authors  have  labored, 
hasjwe  think,  arisen  from  forgetting  that 
the  will  becomes  active  before  any  men- 


tal power  can  be  displayed  ;  and  that  it 
has  to  be  checked  by  the  infliction  of 
pain,  before  it  is  capable  of  persuasion  ; 
but  that  infliction  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  cause  of  all  kinds  of  obstinacy  du- 
ring the  rest  of  life.  The  will  being  at 
work  before  reason,  reason  is  afterwards 
placed  in  subordination  to  the  will. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  practical 
importance  in  early  education,  that  this 
feature  of  the  will  should  be  regarded. 

2.     The  effect  of  this  exercise  of  the 
will,  if  long  continued,  is  to  shut   out 
from  the  mind  certain  trains  and  objects 
of  thought ;  and  so,  ultimately,  to  affect 
the  belief  of  mature  years.      The  intel- 
lectual powers  yield  insensibly  to   the 
influence   of  the  will,  till  at  last  they 
have  become  unable  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  and  arguments  in  favor  of  some 
very  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  even  of  religion.    The  utter  insen- 
sibility which  many  evince  to  the  argu- 
ments for  substantial  justice,  sound  mo- 
rals, and  religious  truths,   can  only   be 
accounted  for  by  this  culpable  neglect 
of    the   intellect,   and   this    disgraceful 
submission  to  self-will.   The  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  responsibility  of   man  for 
his    behef,   is   involved   in   this.      The 
criminality  of  error  is  clearly  taught  us 
by  revelation.     Belief  of  truth  is  there- 
fore made  a  duty.      If  that  belief  were 
purely  the  result  of  intellectual   effort, 
the  obligation  of  duty  would  not  attach ; 
but  it  is  because  some  of  the  moral   fa- 
culties require  to  be  exercised  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  sound  belief,  that  error 
is  attended  with  such  momentous  results; 
the   conflict  between   the  intellect  and 
the  will  is  one  of  profound  and  practical 
importance. 

3.    This  gives  us  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, provided  we  have  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  science  clearly  unfolded. 
It  would  be  a  step  gained  in   the  im- 
provement of   society,  if  all  who   are 
thus  blinded,  by  the  force  of  evil  habits, 
from  clear  menial  perceptions,  could  be 
so   made  to   understand   the  origin  of 
their  habits,  and  of  their  mental  incapa- 
city,  as   to   break  through  the   chains 
which  bind  them,  and   use  their  free- 
dom to  rise,   and  become   nobler  and 
purer  characters  :  that  instead  of  being 
given  over  to  believe  a  lie,  as  they  are 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
would  be  received  back  again,  and  pre- 
served as  the  disciples  of  truth.     And  if 
that  is  to  be  desired  for  those  who  have 
fallen,  still  more  is  it  to  be  desired  that 
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those  who  are  younger,  and  at  present 
in  peril  only,  and  not  destroyed,  should 
be  secured  in  safely,  and  taught  to  dis- 
cern between  such  of  their  notions  and 
principles  as  are  tainted  with  voluntary 
errors,  and  those  which  are  the  results  of 
purely  intellectual  training ;  that  by  a 
better  exercise  of  their  powers  of  will 
they  might  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  bondage.  This  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, as  we  think  that  the  leading  errors 
which  now  infest  society  would  be  ex- 
ploded, could  all  men  discern  the  pol- 
luted fountain  from  which  their  thoughts 
have  sprung,  and  be  made  sensible  of 
the  health  and  happiness  they  would 
derive  from  an  entire  change  of  their 
motives  and  principles ;  and  from  con- 
forming them  to  the  Divine  Image,  in 
whose  likeness  of  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious purity  the  human  mind  was  at 
first  created.  K. 
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Select  Poetry  for  Children ;  with  brief 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Joseph  Payne, 
IQmo.  pp.  276.  RelJ'e  and  Fletcher, 
Cornhill,  London. 

The  philosophical  author  of  Home 
Education  says,  "The  poetry  which 
children  choose  is  that  which,  with  a 
light  descriptive  brevity,  brings  the  fa- 
miliar aspects  of  the  visible  world  before 
the  fancy ;  and  that  also  which  is  sim- 
ply and  briskly  narrative,  and  which  is 
enlivened  by  turns  of  humour,  and 
deepened  by  just  moral  sentiments,  and 
especially  by  touches  of  pity."  The 
present  little  work  we  have  found  to 
correspond  remarkably  well  with  this 
description.  Mr.  Payne,  the  compiler, 
is  an  experienced  hand  in  juvenile  edii- 
cation — having  for  some  years  closely, 
as  well  as  practically,  studied  the  subject. 
The  selection  of  metrical  pieces  in  this 
volume  reflects  great  credit  upon  his 
judgment  and  tact,  as  a  caterer  for  chil- 
dren. Culled  from  an  infinite  variety 
of  sources,  they  are  just  such  rhymes  as 
the  young  mind  would  itself  choose  and 
be  delighted  with.  Such  poetry  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  most  healthful  influence 
over  the  taste  and  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  juvenile  scholar.  The  "^Wedding 
among  the  Flowers,"  by  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
of  Nottingham,  is  conceived  in  her  hap- 
piest manner,  and  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come its  re-production  in  this  interesting 
collection. 


EDUCATION    GRANTS. 

As  it  is  important  to  many  of  our  readers 
to  be  informed  of  the  regulations  to  be 
observed  by  parties  desirous  of  obtaining 
any  portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant  for 
the  promotion  of  public  education,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  particulars  from 
the  published  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council: — 

Every  application  for  aid  must  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  "The  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,"  and  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  secretary,  at  the  Coun- 
cil-office, "Whitehall. 

The  memorial  is  to  state,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  school  for  which  applica- 
tion is  made  is 

1.  A  Church  School — by  which  is  meant 
a  school  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  giving  instruction 
in  the  church  catechism  and  doctrines  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish.     Or 

2.  A  National  School — by  which  is 
meant  a  school  in  connection  with  the 
National  Society.     Or 

3.  A  British  School— by  which  is  meant 
a  school  in  connection  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.     Or 

4.  A  school  not  comprehended  under  any 
one  of  these  three  heads,  in  which  case  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  school  is  to  be 
specially  defined. 

The  memorial  to  state  further,  what  is 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  aid  sought. 

What  is  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  acconnnodation,  at  the  rate  of  six 
square  feet  superficial  for  each  child,  will 
be  provided. 

What  is  the  amount  raised  by  the  appli- 
cants. 

What  are  the  grounds  for  representing 
the  case  as  one  needing  and  deserving 
assistance. 

Upon  receiving  a  memorial,  with  these 
particulars,  the  Committee  of  Council  for- 
ward to  the  applicants  a  printed  form  of 
queries,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  so  as  to 
conununicate  to  the  Privy  Council  the 
most  minute  and  accurate  information 
upon  all  points  which  require  attention, 
and  with  which  arc  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Council-office  plans  of  tlie  school- 
house  carefully  drawn  according  to  scale. 

The  preliminary  correspondence  being 
concluded,  if  the  committee  consider  that  a 
grant  ought  to  be  made  to  the  school,  they 
report  their  opinion  to  that  effect  to  her 
Majesty  in  Council ;  and  when  the  Queen's 
approval  has  been  obtained,  the  Committee 
of  Council  acquaint  the  applicants  that  the 
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sum  awarded  is  set  apart  for  the  school  iu 

question,  and  will  be  remitted  when   the 

school  shall  be  finished,  and  the  necessary 
conditions  be  completed. 


sunday  school  teachers    and  senior 
scholars'  institute. 

Mr.  Editor, — Mechanics  have  their  In- 
stitutes, and  Socialists  their  Halls,  but 
hitherto  no  stated  means  have  existed  for 
conveying  scientific,  historical,  and  general 
information  to  the  young  men  connected 
with  Sunday  schools.  It  certainly  appears 
almost  incredible,  in  this  enlightened  age 
as  it  is  termed,  that  such  a  Society  as 
this  should  be  required,  and  it  stands  out 
as  a  striking  reflection  upon  the  supineness 
and  apathy  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  and  who  have  had  the  management  of 
Sunday  schools,  that  they  should  have 
allowed  upwards  of  fifty  years  to  have 
passed  away  since  their  first  establishment, 
without  making  any  provision  in  order  to 
gratify  the  intellectual  and  moral  appetites 
they  have  been  the  means  if  not  of  creating, 
of  awakening.  The  want  of  such  a  So- 
ciety has  long  been  regarded  by  some  with 
indifference,  but  now  that  the  consequences 
of  such  apathy  are  becoming  apparent,  by 
some  of  our  senior  scholars  in  order  to  gain 
information,  uniting  themselves  with  the 
Socialists,  and  becoming  their  active  agents 
(one  who  was  in  the  writer's  own  class 
some  few  years  back,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Hall  of  Science,  in  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and  has  formed  a  Tract  Society 
and  Depot — while  he  acts  as  depositary  and 
secretary,  calling  monthly  meetings  of  the 
visitors,  in  order  to  receive  their  reports.) 
Thus  we  see,  that  in  our  own  schools  they 
become  trained  and  initiated  in  the  me- 
chanism that  Christianity  adopts  for  the 
spread  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  in  all 
probability,  for  the  want  of  some  means  to 
secure  them  when  they  become  too  old  to 
remain  in  our  schools,  they  unite  them- 
selves with  such  Institutes,  and  bring  to 
bear  the  very  same  mechanism  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  most  pernicious  views 
ever  presented  to  society. 

Feeling  that  so  great  a  desideratum  is 
obtainable  by  proper  effort,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  Christian  principles,  a 
few  friends  have  been  induced  to  form  a 
society  under  the  above  title,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  its  members,  with  a  view  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  to  their  becoming 
more  useful  members  of  society,  by  extend- 
ing their  knowledge  in  biblical  literature, 
including  sacred  biography,  history,  geo- 
graphy, ecclesiastical,  ancient,  and  modern 
history,  the  evidences  of  Christicyiity,  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures,  and  general 


science,  by  the  formation  of  classes,  a 
circulating  library,  the  delivery  of  lectures, 
essays,  &c.,  and  indulging  in  free  but  tem- 
perate discussion.  In  short,  that  they  may 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  literary  Insti- 
tution apart  from  the  evils  that  exist  in 
some  of  our  mechanic  institutes.  At  the 
same  time  the  senior  scholars  will  be  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  their  teachers, 
Mr.  Henry  Aithans  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  the  opening  or  introductory  lecture  on 
the  Necessity,  Objects,  and  Advantages  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  and  Senior  Scho- 
lars' Institutes,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
at  FiSHEK  Street  School  Rooms,  Red 
Lion-square,  at  half-past  eight  precisely, 
(to  which  admission  will  be  free)  where 
the  Society  will  hold  its  meetings,  pro 
tem. ; — this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  Lecture 
every  fortnight.  The  Revds.  S.  Green,  Archer, 
and  Simpson,  together  with  Dr.  Rogers,  and 
JD.  Allport,  Esq.  have  kindly  engaged  to 
give  lectures  on  exceedingly  interesting 
subjects,  a  list  of  which  I  have  added, 
while  an  experimental  Lecture  on  Atmos- 
pheric Air,  six  on  Anatomy,  and  two  on  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Babylon,  have  been 
proffered  by  laymen  connected  with  educa- 
tion. Our  object  in  writing  to  you.  Sir,  is, 
that  as  your  Journal  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  teachers  of  all  de- 
nominations, earnestly  to  solicit  your  per- 
sonal and  influential  co-operation  in  making 
such  remarks  and  suggestions  that  you  may 
think  fit,  and  to  appeal  to  those  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools,  to  aid  us 
in  any  of  the  several  departments,  either 
by  the  presentation  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  Library,  or  the  selection  of  persons 
suitable  to  conduct  the  classes. 
Your's  &c,, 

J.  BURBIDGE, 

Secretary. 
The  following  alternate  Lectures  and 
Essays  will  be  delivered  at  Fisher-street 
School-room,  Red  Lion-square,  during  the 
ensuing  quarter,  commencing  on  the  24th 
of  September. 

Thursday,  24th  Sept.— An  Introductory  Lecture  by 
Mr.  Henry  Althans,  on  tlic  Necessity,  Ob- 
jects, and  Advantages  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers'  and  Senior  Scholars'  Institutes. 
(Admission  free.) 

Thursday,  1st  Oct. — Essay,  by  Member,  on  Re- 
ligious Knowledge, 

Thursday,  8th  Oct.— By  Rev.  S.  Gieen.  on  the 
Pleasures  and  Advantages  derivable  from  the 
study  of  Science  in  connection  with  Religion. 

Thursday,  15th  Oct. — Essay,  by  Member,  on  Hope. 

Thursday,  22nd  Oct. — By  Mr.  Burbidge,  on  Pneu- 
matics, illustrated  by  Experiments  and  Dia- 
grams. 

Thursday,  2!Hh  Oct. — Essay,  by  Member,  on  Di- 
vine Influence. 

Thursday,  5th  Nov.— ,By  W.  Lavvrie,  Esq.,  on 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Babylon. 

Thursday,  12th  Nov. — Essay,  by  Member,  on  the 
Adaptation  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  the 
wants  of  the  Human  Family. 

Thursday,  I9th  Nov.— By  Dr.  Rogers,  on  Ancient 
Mythology. 
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Thursday,  26th  Nov. — Essay,  by  Member,  on 
Friendship. 

Thursday,  3rd  Dec. — Dr.  Rogers,  in  continuation 
of  Ancient  Mythology. 

Thursday,  10th  Dec. — Essay  by  Member,  Can 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul 
be  proved  independently  of  divine  revelation  ? 

Thursday,  17th  Dec. — W.  Lawrie,  Esq.,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Babylon. 

Thursday,  24th  Dec. — Quarterly  meeting. 

Tickets  for  members  (and  none  can  be 

members  but  those  who  have  been  or  are 

connected  with  Sunday  schools,)  Is.  per 

quarter.    Subscribers'  Tickets  who  are  not 

connected  with   Sunday  schools,  2s.  6d. 

per  quarter. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

South  Lincolnshire. — The  anniversary  of 
the  South  Lincolnshire  Sunday  Sclaool 
Union,  was  held  on  Thursday  the  30th 
July,  at  Sutterton.  The  services  were 
commenced  with  a  prayer  meeting  at  7  in 
the  morning.  From  9  to  11  o'clock  was 
occupied  in  receiving  reports  from  the 
various  schools  in  the  union,  which  were 
of  a  very  encouraging  kind.  At  11  an 
appropriate  sermom  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Taylor,  of  Sutton  St.  James  ;  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  occupied 
in  addresses  and  discussions  on  subjects 
connected  with  Sabbath  schools.  Seasona- 
ble relief  was  spontaneously  afforded  to 
some  estimable  individuals  who  have  for 
twelve  years  conducted  a  Sabbath  and  day 
school  in  a  dark  village,  and  a  school-room 
will  soon  be  erected  through  exertions 
commenced  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Noble, 
of  Boston,  was  chairmam  during  the  day; 
and  the  speakers  were,  Messrs.  Everard, 
Yates,  Mathews,  Taylor,  Sharman,  Golds- 
worthy,  Dennis,  White,  and  Peggs.  The 
schools  comprised  in  this  union  contain 
1,200  scholars  and  170  teachers. — Stamford 
Mercury. 

Manchester. — On  the  llth.  of  June,  a 
beautiful  scene  was  witnessed.  A  Bible, 
in  royal  quarto,  of  the  Cambridge  edition, 
with  references,  bound  in  purple  morocco, 
enclosed  in  a  solander  case  covered  with 
purple  kid,  and  lined  with  crimson  silk 
velvet,  was  presented  to  Sanmel  Watts,  Esq. 
He  had  kindly  invited  the  school  with 
which  he  is  connected  to  his  country 
residence,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
innocent  pastime  during  the  great  day  of 
the  Manchester  races.  The  children  were 
formed  into  a  semi-circle  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  before  his  house,  when  the  Rev.  S. 
Bradley,  with  a  suitable  address,  handed  to 
him  the  Bible.  After  the  interchange  of 
every  kind  feeling,  the  children  sang,  and 
then  returned  to  their  sports.  The  Bible 
has  the  following  inscription  : — "  Presented 
to  Samuel  Watts,  Esq.  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  Sunday  school  coimected 


with  the  Independent  Chapel,  Cannon- 
street,  Manchester,  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  repeated  acts  of  kindness  to 
them.     June  llth,  1840." 

Whitechapel. — The  fortieth  anniversary 
of  Sion  chapel  Sunday  school,  was  held  in 
the  spacious  chapel  adjoining  the  institution, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  August  12th,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hodson,  minister  of  the  chapel, 
presided.  The  report  stated  that  during 
the  forty  years  the  institution  had  existed, 
at  least  10,300  persons  had  been  connected 
with  it  as  pupils.  During  the  past  year, 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  "  old  scholars" 
had  for  the  first  time  been  held,  and  proved 
highly  encouraging;  and  a  series  of  nine 
lectures  to  the  teachers  upon  Biblical 
literature  had  been  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hodson,  assisted  by  three  friends. 
There  are  at  present  501  children  on  the 
books,  and  out  of  thirty- seven  teachers,  no 
less  than  twenty-three  were  once  scholars 
in  the  classes  they  now  instruct.  The 
meeting  was  successively  addressed  by  the 
chairman.  Rev.  J.  Kirkness,  and  B.  Isaac, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Henry  Althans  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  who  was  teacher  of 
the  alphabet  class  in  this  school  twenty-nine 
years  ago. — Patriot. 

Cricklade,  Wilts. — The  anniversary  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday  school  of  this  place 
was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  3 1st  July. 
An  awning  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  where  the  children  assembled  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  attended  by  their 
teachers  and  a  number  of  friends  and 
strangers.  Praise  and  prayer  having  been 
offered,  the  proceedings  commenced  with 
an  examination  of  the  children  in  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  and  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  ended,  the  rewards 
of  books  to  the  deserving  objects  were 
delivered  by  the  friends  of  the  school,  con- 
sisting of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Congrega- 
tional and  Watts's  Hymn  Books,  and  other 
little  books  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
pleasing  scene,  the  Rev.  G.  Jones,  of 
Wolston,  Warwickshire,  delivered  a  suitable 
address,  and  closed  with  prayer.  The 
children  afterwards  enjoyed  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tea  and  cake.  The  teachers  and 
friends  then  repaired  to  the  chapel  and 
partook  of  a  similar  repast.  This  being 
done,  the  business  of  the  public  meeting 
commenced  by  singing,  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones,  Cricklade.  James  Lovett, 
Esq.,  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Whitmore,  of  Malmsbury, 
the  Rev.  E.  Bewlay,  Cirencester,  the  Rev. 
M.  Thomas,  Wootton  Bassett,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Jones,  of  Wolston.  On  the  Sunday 
following  two  sermons  were  preached,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Jones,  of  Wolston,  on  behalf 
of  the  school,  the  collection  amounting  to 
jei2.  2s.  3id.— Pa f riot. 
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Bath. — On  Thursday,  Aug.  6th,  the 
teachers  and  children  of  York-street  Chapel 
Sunday  School,  together  with  a  few  friends, 
took  a  most  delightful  trip  by  water  to 
Dundas,  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
Bath,  in  the  Dundas  packet.  They  added 
to  the  other  amusements  on  their  voyage 
that  of  singing  hymns,  the  notes  of  which, 
gliding  softly  along  the  waters,  sounded 
most  melodiously.  Landing  at  the  Cla- 
verton  hotel,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Parker, 
they  proceeded  to  the  beautiful  lawn  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  that  gentleman,  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Cater,  their  worthy  minister,  and  other 
friends.  It  was  highly  delighting  to  the 
teachers  and  friends  to  witness  the  inno- 
cent frolics  of  their  little  charge  upon  the 
beautiful  green.  The  children  were  re- 
freshed with  tea  and  cake,  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  in  abundance.  The 
teachers  and  friends  then  partook  of  the 
same  beneath  the  shade  of  some  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  screening  them  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  dazzled  so 
pleasingly  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  at 
tlieir  feet,  and  shone  in  full  majestic  splen- 
dour upon  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Farleigh  rocks,  Conquell  wood, 
&c.,  directly  facing  them.  A  band  was  in 
attendance,  playing  from  time  to  time 
lively  airs.  All  being  again  collected, 
they  proceeded  to  the  boat,  which  was 
waiting  to  convey  them  back  to  Bath. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    POPULAR    IGNORANCE 
AND    CRIME. 

Somerset — Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  at  Wells,  stated,  that 
of  the  843  persons  committed,  381  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  that  118  could  do 
so  well,  and  that  375  could  do  so  im- 
perfectly, which  in  truth  was  nothing. 
Nothing  could  speak  more  strongly  upon 
the  question  of  education,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  crime,  than  the  fact,  that  they 
found  756  out  of  843  persons,  who  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  It  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  this  subject  should  be 
attended  to. 

Appalling  Ignorance. — In  the  course  of  an 
inquest  held  before  Mr.  Carter,  coroner  for 
Surrey,  a  girl  aged  nine  years,  whose 
evidence  was  very  material,  was  about  to 
be  examined,  but  before  being  sworn  the 
following  dialogue  took  place.  Coroner — 
Have  you  been  to  scliool  ?  Girl — No,  sir. 
Coroner— Can  you  read  ?  Girl — No,  sir. 
Coroner — Do  you  know  your  prayers  ? 
Girl— Only  a  part  of  them,  sir.  Coroner 
— To  whom  do  you  suppose  you  say  your 
prayers  ?  Girl— To  my  grandmotjier,  sir. 
Coroner   (with   surprise) — But    has  your 


grandmother  never  told  you  there  was  a 
God  ?  Girl — No,  sir.  Coroner — Gentle- 
men, it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  swear 
this  child :  it  is  lamentable  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  exist  in  this  enlightened 
era.  The  jury  coincided  with  the  coroner's 
remarks,  and  the  evidence  of  the  girl  was 
dispensed  witli.  Take  also  the  following  : 
the  chaplains  appointed  to  visit  an  unhappy 
creature  recently  executed,  report,  that  they 
found  his  mind  a  perfect  blank  with  respect 
to  education. 

Staffordshire  Superstitions. — On  Monday 
week,  a  little  girl,  whilst  playing  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  at  Wolverhampton,  fell 
into  the  water  and  was  drowned.  The 
event  being  made  known  by  her  playmates 
to  some  persons  passing  by,  a  crowd  soon 
collected,  and  many  fruitless  endeavours 
were  made  to  discover  the  body.  At  length, 
wearied  with  the  usual  application  of  drags, 
&c.,  a  little  of  the  science  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton wiseacres  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion ;  and — hear  it  all  ye  boasters  of  the 
superior  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  an  aged  sybil  suggested  the 
following  infallible  specific  for  discovering 
the  lost  child : — take  a  quartern  loaf,  and 
of  the  bottom  part  form  a  sort  of  bason, 
into  which  pour  an  ounce  of  quicksilver, 
and  set  the  loaf  floating  on  the  water. 
Thus,  like  the  star  which  guided  the 
wandering  magi,  and  stayed  its  erratic 
course  over  the  babe  at  Bethlehem,  so  will 
the  quicksilver  rest  only  over  the  remains 
of  the  drowned  child.  An  enlightened 
surgeon  of  the  town  passing  through  the 
collected  crowd,  declaimed  against  practi- 
sing the  absurd  superstition  ;  but  so  deeply 
rooted  was  the  belief  in  its  eflicacy,  that 
had  he  further  resisted,  the  experiment 
might  probably  have  been  made  over  his 
own  body,  after  an  aquatic  preparation  to 
qualify  him  to  test  its  merits. — Nottingham 
Review. 

Notice  of  a  Church-Rate. — The  following 
notice  was  posted  on  the  church-door  of 
Thurning,  Huntingdonshire,  from  which  it 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Stock,  of 
London,  and  Dr.  Hattfield,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  singular  specimen  of  the  high  state 
of  education  in  our  rural  districts,  "  The 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  is  gout  a  Reat  Sind 
by  tow  of  her  Majesty  Justes  of  the  Peeas 
at  one  shillen  in  the  Pound,  to  be  cullectid 
this  next  weke.       "April  the  18,  1840." 

Criminal  Statistics — The  calculations 
which  have  for  several  years  been  made  as 
to  the  ages  and  degrees  of  instruction  of 
criminals,  exhibit  a  very  great  uniformity 
of  result.  During  tlie  last  four  years 
nearly  forty-one  per  cent,  of  tlie  criminals 
do  not  exceed  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and 
in  the  next  division  of  the  tables,  those  not 
exceeding  thirty  years,  are  included  seventy- 
one  per  cent.     This  would  give  criminals 
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hut  a  short  career,  and  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  numbers 
annually  removed  from  the  country  by 
transportation.  The  returns  lately  presen- 
ted to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  entitled  "  Crimi- 
nal Tables  for  Englknd  and  Wales,  1839," 
give  the  following  proportions  per  centum 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  instruction : 


DEGREE   OF 
INSTRBCTION 


Unable  to  read  write.. 

Able  to  read  and  write 
imperfectly 

Able  to  read  and  write 
well , 

Instruction  superior  to 
reading  and  writ- 
ing well 

Instruction  could  not 
be  ascertained.  . . 


1839. 
33.53 

1838. 
34.40 

1837. 

183C. 

35,85 

33.52 

53.48 

5341 

52.08 

52,33 

10.07 

9.77 

9.46 

10.56 

0.32 

0.34 

0.43 

0.91 

2.60 

2.08 

2.18 

2.68 

Morality  of  Public  Executions. — In  the 
town  in  which  the  writer  lives,  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  were  looked  to  as  'a  sort  of  treat; 
and  on  one  occasion  a  woman  was  observed 
hurrying  to  the  gallows  with  a  child  too 
young  to  keep  pace  with  her.  The  child 
was  crying  and  the  woman  stopped  a  few 
moments  to  quiet  it,  saying,  *'  Don't  cry — 
if  you  don't  be  good  you  shan't  go  to  see  the 
man  hanged  1"  The  child  ceased  crying, 
and  they  proceeded  together  under  the 
affectionate  encouragement,  "  now,  dear, 
you  shall  go  and  see  the  man  hanged." 
Legislators  of  England  !  Is  this  the  way 
to  give  the  people  education,  and  practically 
to  show  them  the  sacredness  of  human  life? 


SOUTHWARK. 


We  arc  informed  that  during  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Surrey  chapel  school-rooms,  the 
Rev.  James  Sherman  delivers  his  weekly 
exposition  to  teachers  in  the  chapel,  where 
there  is  accommodation  for  other  teachers 
besides  those  of  his  own  schools.  The 
lecture  commences  at  ^  past  8  every 
Monday  evening,  excepting  that  which  pre- 
ceiles  the  last  Sunday  in  each  v\onih. 


M.    JOSEl'H    JACOTOT, 

TiTF,  recent  decease  of  this  celebrated 
schoolmaster,  in  tlie  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  whose  system  of  instruction  made 
some  stir  in  this  country  among  the 
scholastic  profession  about  ten  years  since, 
induces  us  to  present  a  brief  account  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  juvenile  education. 
Jacotot  was  one  of  those  individuals  who 


avoided  argument  as  a  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  principles,  but  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  their  efficacy  in  education,  his 
invariable  answer  to  all  disputants  was, 
"  Come  to  my  school  at  Louvain,  and  you 
shall  see  my  principles  fully  demonstrated." 
He  was  a  man  of  axioms.  "  Tout  est  dans 
tout" — All  is  in  all.  '*  Learn  something 
well,  and  refer  every  thing  else  to  it." 
"  We  are  not  learned  merely  because  we 
have  been  taught,  we  are  learned  only  when 
we  have  retained."  "  The  pupil  should 
always  correct  himself"  *'  The  scholar 
can  never  perform  anything  so  well,  but 
that  with  more  pains  he  may  perform  it 
better."  His  institution  at  Louvain,  has 
been  reported  as  very  successful,  in  giving 
extensive  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
education.  It  had  two  peculiarities,  the 
one  was,  that  some  of  the  scholars  knew 
more  than  the  masters,  and  the  other  was, 
that  no  pupil  was  retained  in  the  school 
who  had  not  a  retentive  memory,  and  a 
habit  of  close  application. 

In  the  art  of  reading,  Jacotot' s  system 
taught  1st  words,  2nd  syllables,  and  3rd 
letters,  and  the  plan  was  to  refer  back 
constantly  to  the  previous  knowledge  that 
the  pupil  had  gained.  In  writing,  the 
scholars,  as  they  proceeded,  had  questions 
put  to  them  on  their  copies  and  their  per- 
formance, that  the  scholars  might  point  out 
the  difference,  and  thus  correct  themselves. 
In  learning  languages,  composition,  or 
svibjects  of  any  kind,  the  first  parts  were 
thoroughly  received  into  the  memory,  and 
all  subsequent  parts  referred  back  to  what 
had  been  previously  learned  correctly.  In 
the  year  1830,  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  of  Cam- 
berwell,  published  an  interesting  account 
of  Jacotot' s  system  of  instruction.  The 
only  recompence  which  Jacotot  would 
accept  for  his  public  services,  was  the  order 
of  the  Belgic  Lion,  from  the  King  of 
Holland.  We  translate  the  following 
notice  of  Jacotot  from  the  Joiirnal  de 
Debats,  published  in  Paris  : — 

"  Monsieur  Joseph  Jacotot,  the  author 
of  several  works  on  education,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  instruction  which 
occupied  public  attention,  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ;  has  just  termi- 
nated at  Paris,  a  long  and  honorable  career, 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  efforts  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  juvenile  edu- 
cation. 

"  As  a  member  of  one  of  the  batallions 
of  La  Cote-d'Or,  at  the  ffrst  call  of  his 
country  in  danger,  he  signalized  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  in  several 
other  affairs  of  that  memorable  campaign. 
Soon  afterwards  lie  was  elected  and  attached 
to  the  Polytcclmique  school  in  December, 
1794,  as  a  substitute  charged  chiefly  with 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  scholars, 
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which  post  he  never  quitted  until  he  went 
to  Dijon  (his  native  town)  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Latin-professor  in  the  central 
school.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ecjuity,  which  functions  he 
again  filled,  at  the  second  overthrow  of  the 
imperial  goverment. 

"  The  just  confidence  of  the  citizens 
having,  during  the  hundred  days,  sent  him 
to  the  chamber  of  representatives  of  depart- 
ments ;  his  patriotic  opinions,  and  the 
processes  commenced  against  him,  to  pre- 
vent his  profiting  by  the  law  of  amnesty, 
forced  him  to  find  refuge  in  Belgium,  where 
he  remained  until  the  revolution  of  1830. 
While  at  Louvain  he  published  different 
works  on  education,  the  first  of  which  was 
entitled, "  Of  the  Mother  Tongue,"  produced 
a  great  sensation. 

"  Without  expressing  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  ideas  advanced  in  his  works, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  recognizing  in  their 
author,  one  who  has  rendered  great  service 
in  awakening  the  attention  of  tutors,  and 
the  fathers  of  families,  to  the  modes  of 
instruction  in  common  use  until  that  time. 

"  In  making  this  report,  we  repeat,  that 
Joseph  Jacotot  has  merited  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  which  he  first  defended  by 
his  sword,  before  he  served  and  honoured  it 
by  his  pen. 

"  A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  consecrate  his 
memory.'* 


LITERARY    NOTICES, 

Just  published. 

Religion  and  Education  in  America,  Avilh 
Notices  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarianism,  Popery,  and  African  Colo- 
nization. By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  South  Wales;  Principal  of  the 
Australian  College. 

A  System  for  the  Education  of  the  Young, 
applied  to  all  the  Faculties;  founded  on 
immense  experience  on  many  thousands  of 
Cliildren  in  most  parts  of  the  Three  King- 
doms. By  Samuel  Wilderspin,  Inventor  of 
the  System  of  Infant  Training.  A  critical 
notice  of  thi»  volume  may  be  expected  in 
our  next. 


NOTICES   OF    MKKTINGS. 

Tuesday,  Sep.  8th.  East  London  Sunday  School 
Union.  Conference  of  Sion  Chapel  Sunday  School, 
at  7  o'clock.  Question — How  may  the  improve- 
ment of  Sunday  School  Teachers  be  promoted  hy 
means  of  Libraries  ? 

I.KCTURKS    AT    THK   SUNDAY    SCIIOOI,     UNION    LIBRARY. 

Sept.  2. — On  the  importance  of  cultivating  intel- 
lectual habits.     By  John  Mami,  Esq. 

Sept.    9. — Conversation  meeting. 

Sept.  16. — A  comparison  between  the  Infant,  Na- 
tional, and  British  systems  of  education. 
By  Mr.  Henry  Althans. 

Sept.  23. — Conversation  meeting. 

Sept.  30,  and  7th  Oct.— Two  Lectures  on  Sacred 
Music,  with  appropriate  illustrations. 
By  J.  I.  Cobbin,  Esq. 

Oct.  14. — Conversation  meeting. 
To  commence   every   Wednesday  evening,  at 

8  o'clock. 
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ADDRESS     TO    THE   TEACHERS    AND    FRIEND.S    OP    THE 
nUlX    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION, 

By  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham, 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  Testimonial  presen- 
ted to  her  on  the  24th  June,  ^see  Col.  554. > 


Friends,  take  my  heart; — you  had  it  long  ago; 
You,  still  surviving, — others,  now  laid  low  : 
Eight  happy  years,  witli  sorrow  scarcely  mixed. 
Your  names  and  kindness  on  my  bosom  fixed. 
And  there  they  live,  as  busy  days  admit. 
Starting  to  sight  by  turns ;  like  stars  new-lit, 
When  Evening,  thro'  her  closing  curtain  yields 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  of  heaven's  glittering  fields. 
And  Memory,  thou, — tho'  half  in  mourning  clad. 
How  many  a  pleasant  ramble  hast  thou  had. 
Since  erst  our  peaceful  home  we  there  forsook. 
Fain  still  to  take  and  give  the  farewell  look ; 
To  pass  from  group  to  group, — a  guest  unseen. 
And  through  thy  tears  to  smile,  on  what  had  been  ! 

Thanks  to  the  favouring  hand  our  steps  that  led  j 
Thanks  for  the  blessings  in  abundance  shed  ; 
Thanks  for  the  boon  of  life  we  there  enjoyed. 
The  fireside  circle  widened, — not  destroyed ; 
The  little  band,  when  first  we  thither  went. 
Large  and  unbroken,  ere  we  struck  our  tent. 
And  thanks  to  you,  dear  friends,  familiar,  kind, 
The  tried  associates  whom  we  left  behind  ; 
Yes,  left  behind, — but  whither  have  they  llown  ? 
Places  that  once  they  knew,  no  more  are  known. 
Warm  hearts  are  cold  andstill,— bright  eyes  are  dim. 
Inert  the  willing  hand,  the  active  limb ; 
.4nd  many  a  weeping  train  has  gone  and  come 
To,  O  how  drear  a  hearth ! — how  sad  a  home  ! 

The  Fathers!— where  are  they? — ye  reverend 
men, 
Of  whom,  how  seldom  seen,  the  like  again  ! 
Closed  is  your  day  of  trial, — that  which  drew 
The  christian  character  in  lines  so  true, 
And  left  your  bright  example,  long  to  tell 
Of  Him,  the  Master,  whom  ye  served  so  well ! 
Names  of  renown  ! — from  son  to  son  descend, 
A  line  of  nobles  till  the  world  shall  end. 

And  where   are  they,  the  young,— from  whom 
we  met 
Kindness  and  love  we  never  can  forget  ? — 
Transplanted  early  into  purer  air. 
Too  sensitive  the  damps  of  earth  to  bear, 
Ye  too  are  gone !— and  in  your  place  remain 
The  lonely  partner,  or  the  orphan  train  ! 
Such  as  you  were,  be  they ;— descend,  unseen, 
Ye  happy  spirits,— well  employed,  I  ween, 
Those  whom  ye  loved  to  guide;  and  whom  to  rear 
For  life  and  glory,  made  poor  earth  so  dear ! 

Yes,  gone,  how  many !— gone  for  us,  too  soon  ! 
Some  at  cock-crowing,— some  at  early  noon! 
Some,  bent  and  hoary  in  the  Saviours  cause. 
Gone  to  Heaven's  free  reward  from  earth's  applause  ' 
But  upward  still,  on  Time's  unilapging  wings. 
Bank  after  rank,  a  generation  springs 
Who  knew  "ot  Jose;j/i:— Nay,  the  thought  excuse, 
'twas  one  I  could  not,  when  it  came,  refuse. 
For  thus  we  found  it;— when  as  years  had  iliown, 
Again  we  met  you,  babes  to  men  were  grown ! 
And  though  hereditary  smiles  they  wore. 
And  names  and  features,  cherished  long  before 
Yet,  to  remembered  scones,  could  none  reply    ' 
With  feeling's  quick  re.sponse,— "  and  so  do  I." 
Yet  such  is  mortal  life  !— sut-li,  all  things  here-— 
Flowers  bloom  from  relics  of  a  faded  year-      ' 
Progress,  and  change,  anddeatJi;- and  then,' anew 

file  old  succession,  moves  afresh  to  view  : 

No  rest  for  heart  or  eye ;— and  yet  the  way 
How  strewn  with  mercies!— manna,  day  by  day 
Shines  in  our  path ;— through  all  the  desert  lies 
lo  raise  the  thankful  spirit  to  the  skies! 
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Yes,  and  to  these, —  a  youthful  band,  unknown,- 
Whose  hopeful  ranks  to  early  bloom  have  grown ; 
Who  willing  hands  to  Christian  toil  apply, 
And  snatch  the  shuttle  up  from  those  who  die. 
Weaving  the  tissue  still, — intent  to  bear 
Of  labours  well  commenced,— a.  ready  share ; — 
How  much  to  you — kind,  generous  friends,  I  owe  ! 
A  distant  stranger! — thought  of, — greeted  so  ! 
What  can  I  say  ? — my  feelings  how  express  ? 
Put  in  what  form  my  bosom's  thankfulness  ? — 
Nay,  ask  your  own  warm  hearts,  and  rightly  read 
AVhat  yours  would  dictate  for  so  kind  a  deed ! 

"Twere  only  waste  of  words  to  say,  how  free. 
To  all  I  can, — how  welcome,  you  shall  be : — 
Ask, — and  while  yet  the  urn  one  drop  retains 
Fit  for  your  service,  it  for  you  remains; 
Sometimes,  but  drop  by  drop  the  spring  will  fall. 
Yet  welcome  are  you  to  that  meagre  all  : 
Ere  long,  the  fount  shall  fail,— cut  otf,  or  dry ; 
May  then  a  fuller  stream  your  claims  supply. 

Strange  thought,  but  little  heeded !  strangely  true  ! 
J  cannot  hope,  and  scarce  can  all  of  you 
To  live  till  round  again  the  years  have  run, 
And  summer  skies  have  smiled  on  heenty-one  ! 
i)  ere  that  day  arrives, — to  you,  to  me. 
What  days  are  destined  ! — who  would  dare  to  see  ? 
Some  surely  borne  along,  ere  then  shall  lie. 
Accounts  all  rendered  up,  in  graves  hard  by  ! 
Our  vain  desire ;  long  plans,  and  hot  pursuits. 
Fears,  hopes,  and  trials  gone !— left,  only  fruits 
Of  shame  or  honour,  of  our  lives  to  tell; — 
As,  used  the  humble  talent,  ill  or  well. 

And  ere  that  season  comes,  with  solemn  gaze. 
Young  Christians,  ponder  on  portentous  days 
Gleaming  from  Holy  writ; — e'en  now  at  hand; — 
Perchance,  the  fiery  torch, — the  martyr  band. 
Oppression's  mad  misrule,  with  final  hate 
Struggling  the  church  of  God  to  desolate  !— • 
Well,  be  it  thus  !     Some,  wise  in  sacred  lore. 
Deem  such  times  hastening  on ; — then  sooner  o'er 
Shall  be  the  hour  of  sorrow: — Pause,  and  say. 
On  which  side  stand  ye  ?— Doth  the  brand  dismay  ? 
Hath  flesh  its  shrinkings  from  the  quivering  strife  ? 
Yet  faint  ye  not,  for  here,  e'en  death  is  life  ! 
Two  counter  armies  must  the  world  divide. 
No  middle  ranks  shall  that  dread  day  abide ; 
On  Satan's  old  domain  your  banners  plant. 
Make  puny  boast, — rear  rocks,  and  adamant. 
In  poor  defiance  of  the  conqueror's  train; — 
But  know  the  desperate  war,  fore  doomed  and  vain 
Afar, — aghast, — shall  rebel  hosts  be  hurled. 
And  Christ,  by  royal  right,  possess  the  world ! 

Brave  then  the  onset  of  a  dying  foe; 
The  bruised  heel  shall  his  fierce  head  lay  low  ; 
Long  has  he  struggled  in  despairing  might. 
And  waged  with  man  and  God,  malignant  fight; 
Knowing  his  time  is  short,  he  rages  now, 
Sure  to  be  crushed,  but  scorning  still  to  bow. 
And  till  the  last  command  his  sword  to  yield, 
Gluts  in  the  hopeless  carnage  of  the  field. 

Your   King; — your    God; — your  Saviour; — he 
who  bore 
Sole  on  his  shield  hell's  quiver-full,  of  yore; — 
A  lonely  combatant  on  desert  ground. 
Compassed  with  wants  and  weariness  around ; 
A  man  of  sorrows,  as  they  deemed  him  then, 
A  patient  sutferer  midst  ungrateful  men, — 
He  holds  the  chain ! — his  hand  has  but  to  rise 
In  silent  strength,  and  prone  the  rebel  lies  ! 
Down  to  his  hell,  all  impotent,  is  driven, 
His  iron  heart  by  bolts  of  vengeance  riven  ! 

Then  take  your  standing  fearless  of  the  fray. 
Helmet  and  shield  and  spear  your  faith  obey; 
Young  and  unpractised,  yet  your  Leader  view. 
Who  conquers  him  alone,  shall  conquer  you: 
All  dangers  dare, — all  sufferings  freely  brave, 
Your  Captain  lives  omnipotent  to  save ! 


And  let  the  years  roll  round ;— their  frightful  speed 
Fraught  with  no  ills  to  you,  pause  not  to  heed : 
To  Christian  usefulness  your  strength  apply; 
To  you,  to  live  be  Christ,  and  gain  to  die ! 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, — lost,  forlorn, 
Ready  to  perish  now,  or  yet  unborn. 
From  hedge  and  highway  haste  to  gather  in. 
Snatch  fated  victims  from  the  shrine  of  sin. 
And  strong  in  faith,  in  love,  in  zeal,  in  prayer. 
The  living  ottering  to  the  Saviour  bear  : 
Ilich  the  reward  he  watches  to  confer; 
Aspire  to  that  with  which  he  honoured  her 
Who  o'er  his  brow  with  breathing  spikenard  stood, 
Small  sacrifice,  yet  did  she,  tehat  she  could  ; 
Thus,  as  yoic  can,  with  cheerful  heart  engage. 
Devoted:  consecrate, — from  youth  to  age, 
In  high  resolve,  as  aided  from  above. 
Abounding  always  in  your  work  of  love. 
'Tis  but  a  moment,  and  the  task  is  done ! 
'Tis  but  a  struggle,  and  the  crown  is  won ! 
A  present  light  affliction, — then  the  dower ! 
A  weight  of  glory,  for  a  suffering  hour  ! 
Whate'er  the  course,  that  glorious  end  pursue, 
All  seen,  encounter, — things  unseen,  in  view  ! 

Nottingham^ 
July  3r5,  1840.  Ann  Gilbert. 
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Time — C.   M.  Broomsgrove< 
(Brj  Bernard  Barton,  Esq.) 

O  THor !  to  whom  the  grateful  song 
Of  prayer  and  praise  is  due. 

Hear,  we  entreat,  our  childish  song, 
And  grant  thy  blessing  too. 

On  those  who  have  so  kindly  strove 

Thy  precepts  to  instil ; 
Who  seek  to  teach  us  how  to  love, 

And  do  thy  holy  will. 

On  such,  O  Lord!  thy  mercies  shed, 

Who  in  this  world  of  woe. 
Like  fountains  with  fresh  water  fed. 

Breathe  blessings  as  they  flow. 

And  may  we  planted  by  such  streams 
Like  flowers,  which  love  to  wave 

Their  bending  branches  in  the  beams. 
Which  warm  their  parent  wave. 

May  we  thus  blest,  yet  humbly  bow 
To  thee,  the  source  of  love ! 

And  drawing  nurture  from  below. 
Bear  blessings  from  above. 

Then  shall  we,  living,  glory  give; 

To  thine  a  comfort  be  ; 
And  wither,  but  through  death  to  live 

An  endless  life  with  thee. 


EPITAPH    ON    AN    IKGAMT. 

(By  Coleridge). 

Erk  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came,  with  friendly  care. 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 
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SABBATH  MORNING  SERVICES 
FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOLARS. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  regret  that 
the  portion  of  the  Sabbath  which  Sun- 
day scholars  spend  in  public  worship,  is 
too  frequently  the  least  instructive  and 
most  irksome  part  of  the  day,  from  the 
simple  reason  that  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  is  usually  unadapted  to  their 
age  and  understanding,  and  therefore 
fails  to  afford  them  either  interest  or 
delight.  This  will  be  acknovvleged  by 
all  parties  to  be  a  just  cause  of  lamen- 
tation and  regret,  inasmuch  as  little 
profit  can  be  derived  under  such  inaus- 
picious circumstances.  True  that  God 
Almighty  can  work  by  a  single  word, 
and  produce  impression  on  minds  while 
surrounded  by  listlessness  and  inatten- 
tion ;  but  it  behoves  the  well  wishers  of 
the  rising  race,  and  more  particularly 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  consider 
whether  some  means  might  not  be  de- 
vised to  remedy  the  evil. 

In  considering  the  following  hints  on 
this  important  and  interesting  subject, 
the  reader  is  requested  to  divest  his 
mind  of  all  prejudice,  and  give  due 
weight  to  such  arguments  as  militate  not 
against  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion, 
even  though  they  should  run  counter  to 
certain  practices  which  have  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  church  ;  and  to 
look  up  to  God  for  that  direction  which 
shall  lead  him  to  approve  and  forward 
such  views  and  habits  among  the  Sunday 
school  body,  as  may  render  the  morning 
services  of  the  Sabbath  a  grand  and 
effectual  means  in  converting  the  hearts 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  extend  our  observations,  First,  on 
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the  evils  of  the  present  system,  to  any 
considerable  length,  seems  unnecessary ; 
for  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  things  are 
not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  in  most  cases 
are  neither  looked  forward  to  by  the 
young  in  Sunday  schools  with  interest, 
nor  reviewed  with  pleasure.  How  many 
would,  if  they  might,  gladly  escape 
them ;  and  often  not  a  few  other  excuses 
are  given  for  absence  from  the  school  in 
the  morning,  while,  if  the  truth  were 
stated,  it  would  be  found  that  a  chief 
reason  existed  in  the  antipathy  of  the 
child's  mind  to  the  services  of  the 
church  or  chapel. 

1.  The  situation  which  children  oc- 
cupy/ in  a  place  of  public  worship  is  often 
unfavourable  and  incommodious.  They 
are  usually  placed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  minister,  where  they  cannot 
hear  his  voice,  or  behind  his  back, 
where  they  cannot  see  his  face,  or  in  a 
corner,  where  they  can  neither  see  nor 
be  seen.  Any  place  is  thought  good 
enough  for  children ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  so  crammed  together 
tliat  it  were  a  miracle  if  they  did  not 
become  fidgetty  and  restless  long  before 
the  service  was  half  over. 

2.  The  services  usually  are  unadapted 
to  their  age  and  capacity.  Hymns  are 
sung  of  which  they  have  no  copy ; 
chapters  read  which,  without  remark, 
are  far  beyond  their  ability  to  compre- 
hend ;  sermons  preached  in  which  they 
are  altogether  forgotten ;  and  phrase- 
ology and  illustration  employed  of  a 
kind  altogether  beyond  their  apprehen- 
sion. If,  perchance,  they  remember  the 
text,  it  is  a  wonder ;  and  when  some- 
times the  teacher  asks.  Do  you  know 
what  the  sermon  was  about  this  morn- 
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ing?  the  silence  of  the  child  excites  no 
surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  from 
a  conviction  that  there  was  little  in  it 
calculated  in  the  least  to  engage  the  at- 
tention, or  impress  the  heart,  of  a  giddy, 
thoughtless,  and  ignorant  scholar.  Not 
that  any  unkind  or  unjust  reflection 
should  for  a  moment  be  thrown  out 
against  the  good  and  holy  men  whom 
God  has  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  many  of  them  will  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  they  possess 
not  the  art  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  young,  and  cannot  suit  their  dis- 
courses to  them  without  neglecting  the 
adult  portion  of  their  hearers,  to  whom 
principally  they  consider  themselves 
called  to  preach.  The  hours  of  worship 
in  many  congregations  are  too  long  for 
the  young  to  take  any  pleasure  in  them. 
And  this  is  particularly  the  case  in 
chapels  where  the  children  are  taught  in 
the  place  of  worship,  and  remain  there 
perhaps  from  nine  m  the  morning  till 
twelve  or  half-past  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
in  churches  where  the  service  is  usually 
two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  long. 

3.  As  a  consequence,  an  utter  dis- 
like to  public  worship,  it  is  feared,  springs 
tip  in  the  minds  of  many  children.  They 
are  glad  of  any  excuse  to  stay  away ; 
delighted  when  the  last  amen  is  pro- 
nounced ;  and  oftentimes  when  they 
leave  the  Sunday  school,  throw  up  atten- 
dance on  religious  ordinances  alto- 
gether. This  is  a  lamentable  evil,  that 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  may  be 
made  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to 
children,  should,  through  want  of  better 
arrangement,  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
like, attended  with  disrelish,  and  in  time 
become  neglected  altogether. 

4.  Oftentimes  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  large  numbers  at  a  place  of  tvor- 
ship  seriously  interrupts  the  devotion  of 
the  congregation.  Crowded  together  in 
a  small  space,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
teacher's  arm,  and  sometimes  hid  from 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  noise,  talking,  and 
disorder,  often  arise,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  disturbance  of  those  that  are 
near.  Some  of  the  persons  thus  dis- 
turbed think  it  right  to  interfere,  correct 
the  ciiildren  whom  they  have  observed 
to  transgress  ;  and,  in  addition,  forbear 
not  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
teacher,  whose  mind  is  doubly  hurt, 
first  by  the  misconduct  of  the  scholars, 
and  then  by  the  bitter  and  unkind  re- 
marks of  the  complainant.  It  certainly 
is  a  serious  evil,  that  when  people  assem- 


ble to  worship  the  Almighty,  and  to  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  the  momentous  en- 
quiry. What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  that 
their  minds  should  be  thus  diverted 
from  the  object  before  them. 

5.  A  minister's  usefulness  has  often 
on  certain  occasions  been  much  impeded 
from  this  cause.  It  may  be  he  has  en- 
tered the  pulpit  in  a  good  frame,  and  is 
getting  into  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
subject,  when  his  attention  is  arrested 
by  a  conversation  going  on  among  the 
Sunday  scholars;  his  thoughts  are  neces- 
sarily diverted,  he  feels  it  right  to  re- 
prove them,  or  sometimes  their  teacher, 
and  then  proceeds  with  his  discourse ; 
but  his  mind  being  ruffled,  his  thoughts 
disturbed,  and  the  minds  of  his  audience 
unhinged,  by  what  has  occurred,  that 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  an 
useful  discourse,  has  produced  little  ef- 
fect, and  the  morning  has  passed  away 
without  either  pleasure  to  the  minister  or 
advantage  to  the  audience. 

6.  Many  teachers  have  their  minds 
much  hurt  by  the  inattention  and  disorder 
manifested;  their  pride  has  been  wounded 
at  discovering  how  small  is  their  influ- 
ence; the  service  has  yielded  them  no 
kind  of  pleasure;  the  reproaches  of 
others  have  pierced  them  to  the  quick. 
And  the  fear  of  getting  into  a  similar 
predicament,  has  doubtless  deterred 
many  a  young  person  from  engaging  in 
the  work,  who  possessed  both  talent  and 
leisure  to  make  himself  very  useful  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Secondly, — We  endeavour  to  propose 
a  remedy. 

It  is  simply  this: — Let  congrega- 
tions OF  Sunday  scholars  be  formed 
of  children  from  various  schools, 
and  a  service  of  a  kind  adapted  to 
their  age  and  vivacity  be  con- 
ducted  by   suitable   and  selected 

PERSONS.* 

For  children  to  be  kept  in  the  school- 
room during  the  hours  allotted  by  general 
consent  to  public  worship  is  thought  to 
be  highly  injudicious  and  undesirable  ; 
for  even  though  the  service  be  varied, 
and  a  stranger  come  to  address  them,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  remove  the  impression 
from  the  minds  of  the  scholars  that  it  is 
only  the  schoolroom ;  and  this  implies, 
moreover,  the  remaining  in  one  building 


«  It  will  be  scpii  that  the  plan  suggested  applies 
only  to  neighbourhoods  where  Sunday  schools 
abound:  though  many  of  the  hints  that  follow 
may  be  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  a  single 
school. 
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for  a  period  of  time  too  long  for  most 
children  to  behave  orderly  and  well.  In 
such  a  case,  it  would  be  found  useful 
for  the  children  in  fine  weather  to  be 
taken  out  for  a  short  time,  and  occupy 
when  they  return,  different  seats  to  those 
they  filled  before. 
The  plan  then  is — 

1.  Let  a  schoolroom  (or  sometimes  a 
chapel  might  be  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose) in  the  neighbourhood,  that  which 
is  central  and  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  be  appropriated  to  the  object, 
the  children  who  have  occupied  it  du- 
ring teaching  going  to  some  other  sta- 
tion, and  let  as  many  schools  as  can  be 
accommodated,  assemble  there  for  wor- 
ship. 

2.  Let  a  preacher,  possessing  talents 
suitable  for  the  purpose  (and  not  the 
same  every  Sabbath-day)  be  selected, 
wiiose  duty  shall  be  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures, pray,  and  preach. 

3.  Let  those  hymns  only  be  sung 
which  are  found  in  all  the  hymn  books 
in  use  among  the  children  thus  assem- 
bled. 

4.  Let  the  children  take  a  part  in 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  their 
attention  be  called  up  to  it  by  occasional 
questions  thrown  in;  they  reading  every 
alternate  verse.  To  render  the  service 
interesting,  the  children  must  have  some- 
thing to  do,  as  well  as  to  hear. 

5.  Let  the  service  be  short,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
introduce  in  that  time  as  many  changes 
in  the  pails  of  the  service  as  is  conve- 
nient. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A  SERVICE. 

1.  Singing  (standing)  ...  10  minutes. 

2.  Reading  the    Psalms 

for  the  day,  or  some 
other  portion  of  scrip- 
ture. The  teachers 
and  children  reading 
aloud  every  alternate 
verse  (sitting)     15      „ 

3.  Prayer  (standing)     ...     5       „ 

4.  Singing  (standing)  ...  10       „ 

5.  Sermon  (sitting)  20       „ 

6.  Singing    and     prayer 

(standing) 10       „ 

Loss  of  time  in  effect- 
ing the  different  evo- 
lutions        5       „ 

75  or  labour. 

To  give  efficacy  to  the  plan,  it  is^  ne- 
cessary that  great  punctuality  should  be 
z  2 


observed  by  the  schools,  in  the  time  of 
assembhng ;  that  the  teachers  should 
maintain  order  in  their  respective  divi- 
sions ;  that  the  person  at  the  desk  should 
announce  the  order  in  which  the  schools 
are  to  depart ;  and  that  the  utmost  re- 
gard be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
solemnity,  and  attention,  during  the 
whole  of  the  service. 

Thirdly, — Let  us  look  to  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  raised  to  the 
scheme. 

It  may  be  said— - 

1 .  Ministers  will  not  like  it ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  whose  congregation 
in  some  places  of  worship  consists  of 
Sunday  school  children.  It  will  diminish 
the  number  of  their  hearers  :  they  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  the  sight,  that 
they  will  not  like  to  have  the  seats  va- 
cant; neither  would  they  approve,  in 
some  cases,  of  the  members  of  their 
churches  being  absent  on  such  business. 
But  it  may  respectfully  be  suggested  to 
them  how  much  their  own  comfort  will 
be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  those 
annoyances  they  so  often  feel;  that  it 
will  add  much  to  the  benefit  of  those 
adults  that  sit  near ;  how  the  great  ends 
of  assembling  together,  viz.  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to  hear 
the  gospel  with  attention  and  prayer,  are 
likely  to  be  promoted  among  the  chil- 
dren hereby,  above  what  can  possibly 
be  the  case  at  present.  And  it  will  not 
be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  these  ends 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  attained  in  a 
service,  the  different  parts  of  which  are 
understood  and  shared  in,  than  by  one 
in  which  they  feel  no  interest  or  pleasure. 

2 .  Teachers  will  not  like  it.  Some 
of  whom  will  say  it  is  parading  through 
the  streets  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  others 
will  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  aversion 
they  would  feel  to  such  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  their  regard  for  the  young. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  said,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  such  persons  have  not  sufficient 
love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  souls,  to  un- 
dergo this  act  of  self-denial,  remember- 
ing the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.'' 
Their  duty  is  defined  to  be  to  "  feed  his 
lambs ;"  and  this  includes  the  setting 
before  the  children  religious  knowledge 
in  such  forms  as  they,  with  their  infan- 
tile capacities,  can  comprehend  and 
digest.  And  all  difficulties  of  this  kind 
will  presently  vanish  through  prayer  and 
the  supply  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
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and  the  duty  of  sitting  with  the  children, 
which  is  now  felt  to  be  so  irksome,  will 
become  alike  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
both  teachers  and  scholars. 

3.  It  is  casting  contempt  on  the  or- 
dinanccs  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  you  can- 
not disconnect  from  the  ideas  of  a  child 
that  it  is  only  a  schoolroom ;  and  the 
teachers  themselves  will  have  their  re- 
gard to  the  house  of  God  diminished  by 
such  occasional  absence. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  a 
house  of  God  ?  The  churchman  would 
say,  All  places  consecrated  by  the 
bishop;  and  that  in  such  only  ought 
men  to  assemble  for  worship.  The 
dissenter  would  say,  All  such  build- 
ings deserve  the  name  where  a  minister, 
regularly  ordained,  presides  over  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  are  formed 
into  a  Christian  society,  and  where 
the  ordinances  of  religion  are  duly 
and  regularly  administered.  The  agent 
of  the  christian  instruction  and  dis- 
trict visiting  societies  will  reply,  Every 
place  is  a  house  of  God  where  God  is 
worshipped,  the  scriptures  are  read  or 
preached,  where  prayer  and  praise  ascend 
from  renewed  minds,  and  are  offered  up 
n  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  seems 
a  true  designation  of  a  house  of  God 
under  the  christian  dispensation.  Ja- 
cob's house  of  God,  that  which  proved 
such  a  Bethel  to  his  soul,  seems  to  have 
been  no  erection  but  the  open  air,  shel- 
tered perhaps  by  some  expanding  tree. 
David's  house  of  God  was  often  in  the 
wilderness ;  where,  cut  off  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  he  offered  up  ac- 
ceptable worship,  and  perhaps  instructed 
those  about  him  on  the  sabbath  day. 
Daniel  worshipped  in  his  chamber, 
when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  lay  waste, 
and  when  the  Jews  possibly,  in  that 
foreign  land,  were  not  permitted  to  meet 
in  public  worship.  Our  Lord  has  given 
us  to  understand  in  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  that  it  is 
not  the  place  which  sanctifies  the  worship, 
but  the  worship  which  consecrates  the 
place ;  and  that  seems  to  deserve  the 
name  and  to  exhibit  the  model  of  a  true 
liouse  of  God,  where  Jehovah  is  wor- 
shipped with  the  heart,  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion  ;  where  Christ  is  preached  ; 
where  the  way  of  salvation  through  ins 
atoning  blood  is  made  known,  and  the 
duties  of  the  gospel  are  urged  on  saint 
and  sinner.  Neither  can  the  age  of  the 
worshippers,  nor  the  brevity  of  tlio  ser- 
vice, be  allowed  as  just  impediments 


why  such  congregations,  assembling 
wherever  they  may,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  coming  under  the  sanction 
of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  and  such 
buildings  as  suitable  to  be  called  the 
house  of  God.  Indeed,  the  same  Being 
is  worshipped,  the  same  gospel  preached, 
the  same  duties  of  faith  and  repentance 
are  enforced,  as  in  the  more  recognized 
places  of  worship :  the  simple  difference 
seems  to  be,  that  one  service  is  suited 
to  the  juvenile  capacities  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and  the  other,  being  unsuited, 
fails,  in  too  many  cases,  to  be  either 
loved  or  enjoyed. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  descant,  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  on 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  proposed. 
And  here  the  writer  speaks  not  at  ran- 
dom, but  offers  the  result  of  long-tried 
and  confirmed  experiment.  He  is  con- 
nected with  an  association,  formed  of 
eleven  schools,  which,  having  no  accom- 
modation for  morning  worship  in  chapels 
or  churches,  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
the  plan  by  necessity,  and  approve  of  it 
now  from  choice.  And  it  is  found,  in 
services  conducted  expressly  for  Sabbath 
scholars,  that 

1.  27ie  children  are  interested  and 
profited.  Many  of  them  that  felt  the 
former  service  of  the  sanctuary  to  be 
dry  and  uninteresting,  and  would  con- 
sequently slip  away  if  they  might,  now 
cheerfully  and  regularly  attend  the 
morning  worship.  Where  it  was  often 
difficult  to  procure  answers  from  them, 
on  enquiry  as  to  the  text,  and  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  heads,  and  the  observa- 
tions, now  the  teacher  finds  an  easy  so- 
lution to  such  questions.  The  children 
love  the  walk,  they  like  the  change,  they 
find  it  a  relief,  their  minds  and  bodies 
are  more  prepared  to  hear  with  attention 
than  when  they  remained  in  the  place 
where  they  are  taught ;  and  oftentimes 
when  the  service  is  concluded,  the  im- 
pression is  left  on  tlie  minds  of  all  pre- 
sent, "  V^erily,  God  is  in  this  place.' 

2.  The  dutii  of  the  teacher  is  much 
lightened  hy  this  plan.  To  sit  with  the 
children  on  the  Sabbath  morning  has 
been  always  felt  by  serious  minds  to  be 
a  great  act  of  self-denial ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  expected  to  go  in 
turn  has  doubtless  deterred  many  from 
entering  into  the  work,  and  determined 
others  to  forsake  it ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
where  the  service  is  suitable,  and  there- 
fore pleasing  A  teacher's  main  trial  is 
overcome  when  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
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dren  is  awakened  and  kept  up;  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  noise  and  disorder  is 
removed ;  the  teacher  can  often  sit  by 
the  side  of  his  attentive  fellow-worship- 
pers, and  be  praying  that  impression 
may  be  made,  and  tlie  truth  be  sealed 
on  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
Teachers  then  will  not  mind  volunteering 
their  services  to  take  an  extra  turn,  be- 
cause they  will  regard  the  morning  to  be 
no  longer  a  lost  one,  nor  the  service 
destitute  either  of  pleasure  or  profit  to 
their  own  minds. 

3.  The  great  end  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  secured,  viz.  the  offering  up  ra- 
tional worship  as  prescribed  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  the  communication  of 
the  word  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  commend  it  to  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding of  those  that  hear.  It  is 
said  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  that  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly ;  and 
why?  because  he  preached  so  as  that 
they  understood ;  his  illustrations  were 
suited  to  their  age,  modes  of  thought, 
and  habits  of  life.  Now  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  sermons  fitted  for  an 
adult  congreg-ation  seldom  possess  that 
brevity,  simplicity,  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion, which  command  the  attention  and 
impress  the  hearts  of  very  young  chil- 
dren ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  al- 
lowed that  most  addresses  prepared 
only  for  the  young  fail  to  impress  the 
xnind,  or  instruct  the  understanding,  of 
adult  Christians.  Therefore,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  policy  and  necessity  that  they 
should  worship  apart.  The  preachers 
might  be,  in  some  cases,  selected,  and 
after  some  manner  set  apart  by  the 
ministry.  Ministers  might  be  allowed 
to  recommend  individuals  in  their  chur- 
ches for  preachers,  or  occasionally  get  a 
brother  minister  to  conduct  such  a  ser- 
vice. If  in  an  answer  to  all,  it  be  re- 
plied that  it  is  quite  a  new  tiling,  and 
never  was  the  case  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  that  the  young  and  the  adult 
should  worship  separately,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  features  of  the 
case  are  altogether  new ;  that  there 
never  did  exist  such  a  redundancy  of  chil- 
dren placed  under  religious  instruction 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  that  our  efforts 
to  do  good  must  always  be  regulated 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
times  in  which  we  are  placed. 

II.  H. 
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Letter  III. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Teachers^  Magazine. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  most  of  our  western 
Slates  the  settlement  of  the  country  is 
too  recent  to  show  any  established 
system  of  education;  and  indeed  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  teachers 
would,  of  itself,  account  for  the  un- 
settled and  imperfect  character  of  their 
schools.  It  is  sometimes  all  but  im- 
possible to  procure  the  services  of  a 
man  or  woman  of  good  moral  character, 
who  is  competent  to  instruct  the  young- 
est children  in  the  simplest  elements  of 
learning.  The  struggle  of  a  new  settler 
to  provide  shelter  and  subsistence  for 
his  family  usually  occupies  all  his 
thoughts  and  anxieties  for  two  or  three 
years.  His  neighbours  are  half  a  day's 
journey  from  him,  perhaps.  To  go  to 
the  mill,  or  to  the  store  or  shop,  is  an 
event  prepared  for,  and  anticipated  as  a 
voyage  across  tlie  Atlantic  would  be  by 
some  of  us.  Without  the  stated  minis- 
trations of  religion,  without  a  school, 
without  the  common  sympathies  of  life, 
and,  peradventure,  without  any  thing  to 
read  but  an  almanack,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  he  and  his  family  become 
indifferent  to  their  best  interests;  and 
by  the  time  the  population  has  increased 
sufficiently  to  call  for  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  learning,  this  man  will  need 
to  be  excited  to  the  most  obvious  and 
common  duties  of  a  citizen.  The  popu- 
lation is  moreover  heterogeneous:  per- 
sons of  various  languages,  religions,  and 
customs,  are  congregated  together,  and 
the  question  how  they  shall  be  even 
approachod  on  subjects  of  this  character 
is  often  very  perplexing.  The  American 
Sunday  School  Unioiiy  being  an  insti- 
tution under  the  management  of  laymen* 

•  Tliis  feature  of  our  organization  is  some- 
limes  misapprehended.  Ministers  of  llie 
gospel,  whose  schools  are  connected  with 
this  Society,  liave  the  right,  ex  officio,  to  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  oiir  I5oard,  and  partici- 
pate in  its  deliberations.  TJie  provision  of 
our  constitution  is   designed   to   divest   the 
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of  various  denominations,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  the  means  of  re- 
ligious and  literary  instruction  into  many 
such  settlements.  Our  missionaries,  un- 
der a  strictly  neutral  commission,  have 
gone  into  such  neiglibourhoods,  visited 
the  families,  called  a  public  meeting, 
explained  the  object  of  a  country  school, 
secured  such  aid  as  they  could  to  con- 
duct and  teach  it,  promised  a  small 
library  of  simple  religious  books,  pre- 
pared on  the  broad  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  of  which  we  publish  about 
four  hundred  volumes,*  and  out  of  such 
a  humble  effort  has  sometimes  ultimately 
grown  a  good  daily-school,  a  flourishing 
church  of  Christ,  and  all  the  blessed 
institutions  of  the  gospel.  I  say  some- 
times^ but  though  the  cases  are  rare,  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  far 
more  and  higher  efforts  than  we  have 
ever  been  enabled  to  make  to  multiply 
them ;  and  even  where  such  grand 
results  do  not  appear,  we  have  had  the 
most  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
character  of  a  whole  community,  and  its 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  have  been  visibly 
improved  and  elevated  by  the  unob- 
trusive influence  of  such  a  school.  And 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  an  efficient 
Union  Sunday  School  system  is,  at  this 
very  moment,  the  most  direct,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  practicable  form 
withm  reach  of  Christian  enterprize,  for 
diffusing  moral  and  religious  influence 
throughout  the  new  settlements  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  if  such  a  svstem 
were  sustained,  with  anything  like  the 
liberality  and  energy  with  which  schemes 
of  private  and  secular  interest  are  pursued, 
the  blessings  of  education  and  of  the 
gospel  might  be  very  generally  introduc- 
ed, and  made  co-extensive  with  the  ordi- 
nary increase  of  the  population.  That 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  our 
country  uneducated,  and  whose  children 
must  be  uneducated,  unless  some  great 
effort  is  soon  made  for  their  relief,  is  un- 
questionable. I  am  not  prepared,  at  this 
distance  from  home,  to  go  into  statistical 
details,  nor  are  they  necessary  to  the 
present  purpose.      I  question  whether 


Board  of  denominational  associations,  and 
ministers  generally  in  our  country,  have 
work  enough  to  do,  to  make  them  willing 
and  desirous  that  lay-agency  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost' legitimate  extent. 

*  May  I  add  that  catalogues  of  these  books 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bagstkr  and 
Sons,  No.  15,  Paternoster-row,  by  whom 
orders  for  any  portion  of  them  will  be  sup- 
plied. 


relief  will  ever  come  but  from  those  who 
are  actuated  by  higher  principles  than 
are  most  politicians  and  legislators  of 
the  present  day.  Schools  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  teachers  may  be  supplied, 
but  whether  they  shall  prove  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  is  a  distinct  question. 

You  well  know  that  religion  is  entirely 
separated  both  from  our  national  and 
state  governments,  they  being  organized, 
as  it  is  said,  exclusively  for  political  and 
secular  purposes.  Every  individual  is 
left  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to 
contribute  voluntarily,  if  he  contributes 
at  all,  to  sustain  and  extend  the  institu- 
tions of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  said 
lately,  in  your  House  of  Commons,  that 
this  system  has  failed  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  prove  it,  an  extract  is  read 
from  the  journal  of  some  tourist,  stating 
that  "  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  religious  darkness  rests  on  the 
land,  and  that  whole  districts  are  destitute 
of  religious  instruction."  Without  en- 
quiring into  the  accuracy  of  this  account, 
I  apprehend  that  the  darkness  and  desti- 
tution, to  whatever  extent  they  exist,  are 
not  so  much  attributable  to  any  defect 
in  our  religious  systems  as  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  region  refer- 
red to  is  placed.  If  a  system  could  be 
found  that  would  make  people  so  love 
and  desire  a  place  of  worship,  that  they 
would  rather  go  without  a  shelter  for 
themselves,  than  that  "  the  ark  of  God 
should  dwell  within  curtains ;"  if  a  way 
could  be  devised  to  make  all  men  think 
alike  respecting  the  modes  and  forms  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  religion ;  if,  in 
addition  to  all  these  wonders,  distances 
could  be  reduced  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
give  families  near  and  convenient  access 
to  a  place  of  worship  ;  such  a  case  would 
present  the  question  in  a  new  aspect. 
But  to  renounce  or  distrust  the  voluntary 
principle  because  it  does  not  answer 
these  extraordinary  purposes,  is  like 
parting  with  our  feet  because  we  cannot 
have  wings.  If  the  vs^orking  of  the  vo- 
luntary principle  in  one  community  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  working  of  some 
other  principle  in  another  community,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  respective  efficacy, 
the  situation  of  the  two  communities 
should  be  somewhat  similar,  otherwise 
gross  misconceptions  will  be  entertained. 

And  on  the  general  question  of  pro- 
viding public  religious  instruction  for 
the  people,  it  may  be  very  questionable, 
even   if  there   was  a  comfortable  and 
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respectable  seat  provided-  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  a  place  of  worship 
at  which  they  could  conveniently  attend 
without  any  violence  to  conscience, 
whether  we  should  be  any  less  in  need 
of  places  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
young.  The  great  body  of  those  who 
might  attend  public  worship  if  they 
would,  and  indeed  multitudes  of  those 
who  do  attend,  are  (religiously  speak- 
ing,) untaught.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  ask  of  such  persons,  where  the 
text  was,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  sermon,) 
and  to  hear  it  replied — "My  Sally,  or 
my  Jenny  can  tell  you,  for  they  have  a 
ha'-penny  from  their  teacher  if  they  will 
remember  the  text."  The  truth  is,  there 
must  intervene  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  community  at  large,  some  instru- 
ment or  machinery  that  shall  serve  to 
break  the  distance,  and  to  communicate 
knowledge,  scriptural  knowledge,  in  lit- 
tle streamlets,  out  to  the  extremities, 
and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  mass. 
Schools  of  some  sort  seem  to  be  best 
fitted  for  this  end,  and  unless  the  in- 
struction in  them  is  scriptural ;  unless  the 
pupils  are  brought  into  direct,  constant, 
and  intelligent  contact  with  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  they  fail  in  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  iheir usefulness.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  some  of  us  attach  to 
the  suitable  association  of  religious 
with  secular  instruction  in  our  common 
schools. 

Few  men  among  us  deny  that  religion 
is  an  element  of  education.  Some  are 
indeed  thoughtless  enough  to  affirm  that 
religious  instruction  is  out  of  season 
until  the  child  is  capable  of  forming  his 
own  opinions;  as  if  there  might  be  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  or  com- 
pact among  all  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness — the  spirits  of  heaven  and 
hell — that  a  child  should  be  let  alone 
till  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  and  then, 
upon  an  agreed  signal,  the  contending 
parties  should  pounce  upon  him,  and 
make  one  desperate  struggle  for  the 
prize.  Alas,  there  is  a  league,  but  it  is 
between  ihe  foul  spirit  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  a  legion  of  kin- 
dred spirits  without;  and  if  they  can 
have  undisturbed  possession  till  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  form  opinions  for  him- 
self, they  may  generally  defy  every  power 
but  that  of  omnipotence  to  rescue  their 
victim.  Who  of  us  does  not  know 
what  sort  of  boys  and  men  they  are  who 
come  up  to  us  out  of  the  ranks  of  those 


that  are  left  to  form  their  religious 
opinions  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  ?  And  yet  it  was  remarked,  but  a 
sliort  time  ago  in  a  very  instructive 
parliamentary  debate,  that  if  "  we  bring 
the  youth  of  England  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  then  leave  them  without  the 
restraints  and  supports  of  the  Christian 
church,  we  but  half  'do  our  duty." 
Hence  it  was  argued  that  more  churches 
must  be  built  for  young  men  and  women 
to  lay  hold  of,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
would  be  turned  loose  from  the  schools, 
and  be  looking  for  some  such  helps. 
Surely  the  statesman  knows  very  little 
of  the  character  of  children  and  youth, 
(or  your  children  and  youth  are  very 
diiferent  from  our's)  if  he  does  not 
know  that  their  religious  attachments  and 
antipathies,  associations  and  habits,  are 
generally  formed,  if  formed  at  all,  before 
the  age  of  sixteen.  A  child  left  without 
religious  culture,  or  habits,  till  sixteen, 
is  seldom  found  at  church  after  that 
period.  And  if  it  were  not  for  religious 
instruction  received  at  home,  or  in  the 
Sunday  or  daily  school,  before  the  age 
of  twelve  even,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
thirty  years  hence  there  would  scarcely 
be  one  worshipper  to  each  church.  Our 
experience  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  not 
what  the  church  can  do  for  a  generation 
after  sixteen,  but  it  is  the  influence  of 
religious  teaching  and  habits  before  that 
period,  that  ensures  to  her,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  the  enlargement  of  her 
borders. 

The  views  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States  on  the  general  subject 
of  religious  instruction  in  daily  schools 
are  quite  diversified.  Those  who  theo- 
retically favour  it  require,  as  we  all  do, 
that  it  shall  not  be  sectarian.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  understand  their 
construction  of  this  word,  we  find  that  it 
excludes  whatever  is  denied,  disbelieved, 
or  controverted  by  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent — 
of  a  particular  providence,  and  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ,  are  put  aside 
as  sectarian ;  and,  in  short,  they  leave 
us  nothing  but  a  system  of  ethics  and 
rational  religion,  which  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  educationists  has  publicly 
commended  as  a  very  safe  and  suitable 
substitute  for  revelation.  It  will  not 
surprise  you  that  the  last  report  respect- 
ing the  schools  of  the  State,  where  this 
sentiment  is  countenanced,  should  inform 
us,  that  "  some  of  the  largest  youths  in 
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their  schools  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  taught  in  the  inspired 
volume."  It  seems  a  principle,  sound 
and  Catholic  at  least,  so  far  as  England 
and  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
that  the  commonly  received  version  oiP 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  freely 
used  in  our  public  schools — that  the 
great  principles  revealed  in  them  for  the 
government  of  the  heart  and  life  should 
be  inculcated  in  proper  connection  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  exercises  of 
the  school,  though,  of  course,  without 
any  sectarian  or  proselyting  influence 
whatever.  If  there  should  chance  to  be 
connected  with  such  a  school  the  children 
of  an  Atheist  or  Deist,  a  Mahommedan 
or  a  Jew,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  require  any  essential  change  in  the 
mode  of  instruction  in  their  behalf,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  deaf  mute  to  ask  that  all 
the  children  should  be  instructed  by 
signs,  or  a  blind  child  that  all  the  books 
should  be  printed  in  raised  letters.  It 
must  needs  be  that  in  the  working  of 
such  a  general  system,  some  incon- 
venience will  result,  but  a  truly  liberal 
and  catholic  mind  will  never  seek  the 
sacrifice  of  a  general  good  for  individual 
or  private  ends. 

Were  the  question  distinctly  proposed 
to  the   voters   and   tax-payers    of   our 
country  at  large,  whether  a  general  un- 
sectarian  course  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  connected  with   our   school 
systems,  I  trust  the  affirmatives  would 
carry  it  by  a  decided  majority.     In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
may  state  that  a  memorial  was  presented 
a  year  or  two  since  to  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  praying  that  the  reading  of 
the   Scriptures,  prayers,  &c.  might  be 
prohibited  in  the  public  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  advancement  of  secular 
knowledge  and  not  of  religion.     A  mas- 
terly report  was  drawn  up  adverse   to 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  declaring,  in 
eftcct,  that  while  the  legislature  would 
frown  on  any  attempt  to  make  the  public 
schools   engines    of   proselytism,    they 
could  not  but  regard  with  equal  disap- 
probation,  any  scheme  to  make  them 
nurseries  of  Pagan  or  Atheistical  philo- 
sophy.    This  report  was  adopted  in  the 
popular  branch  of  that  legislature,  with 
only  the  dissenting  voice  of  the  member 
who  j)resented  the  memorial.     More  evil 
is  to  be  apprehended  on  tliis  point  from 
the  sluggishness  and  indifference  of  the 
religious    community,    than   from    the 


positive  and  overt  influence  of  the  irre- 
ligious. We  gain  ground  only  when  we 
are  awake  and  active.  Thei/  gain  much 
more  by  our  indolence  than  by  their  own 
activity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  with 
us,  and  I  find  it  is  so  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
children,  even  where  good  schools  are 
placed  within  their  reach.  We  find  two 
leading  causes  for  this — one  is  the  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  other  their  need  of  the  child's 
assistance  in  the  family.  Thousands  of 
children  have  scarcely  enough  of  parental 
care  to  preserve  their  lives — I  might 
better  say,  that  thousands  perish  an- 
imally  for  want  of  this  care.  They  are 
left,  like  lower  animals,  to  the  course  of 
nature,  till  they  become  old  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  then  the  great  object  is,  to  make  the 
best  of  their  bones  and  muscles,  as  long 
as  the  parents  can  keep  the  control  of 
them.  As  for  parental  influence,  re- 
sponsibility, or  authority  (I  might  almost 
add  affection),  during  early  childhood, 
they  are  scarcely  known  in  those  circles, 
and  if  Sunday  schools  succeed,  as  they 
often  do,  in  supplying,  to  some  degree, 
this  fearful  defect  of  domestic  influence, 
it  must  be,  at  best,  but  for  a  short  time 
and  under  great  disadvantages.*  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  change 
this  state  of  society  at  once ;  we  must 
rather  adapt  our  machinery  to  it,  and, 
hence,  my  firm  conviction  that  infant 
schools  are  yet  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  successful  instruments  of 
popular  education.  Few  institutions 
liave  suftered  more  from  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  friends  than  this ;  but,  after  all, 
the  principle  on  which  they  rest  is  prac- 
tical and  philosophical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  simply  proposes  to  take  children 
at  a  very  tender  age  and  bestow  on  them 
that  care  and  attention  which  they  most 
need,  and  which  they  are  least  likely  to 
receive  at  home.  By  including  in  the 
plan  suitable  refreshment  for  the  body 
during  the  day,  the  infant  school  is  made 
a  sort  of  foster-home— a  relief  which  few 
poor  parents  can  fail  to  appreciate. 

In  some  sections  of  our  country  infant 
schools  are  sustained  at  tlie  public  ex- 
pense, but  for  the  most  part  they  are 


•  I  liave  been  assured,  by  very  intelligent 
men,  that,  as  a  general  ihinf!;,  the  children 
ol  the  labouring  classes  who  are  not  edu- 
cated belove  they  are  old  enough  to  be  iise- 
fal  at  home,  arerarcJy  educated  at  all. 
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less  carefully  conducted  than  those  which 
are  established  by  voluntary  effort,  and 
superintended  by  Christian  benevolence. 
It  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  much 
thought,  whether  this  system  does  not 
offer  advantages  especially  fitted  to  the 
peculiar  moral  exigencies  of  our  day,  and 
whether  most  of  the  obstacles  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, would  not  be  overcome  if  judici- 
ous infant  school  training  should  become 
general.  It  would  cost  something;  but 
it  is  surely  better  to  spend  our  money  to 
preserve  the  ark  of  freedom,  than  our 
lives  to  defend  or  recover  it,  when  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  fanaticism  have 
become  bold  enough  to  violate  it,  or 
strong  enough  to  seize  and  destroy  it. 

If  space  permitted  I  would  attempt  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  our  higher  and  more  private 
plans  of  instruction.  Many  of  them  are 
liberally  sustained,  and  some  of  them 
greatly  contribute  to  enlarge  and  extend 
sound,  useful  education.  A  few  years 
since  several  schools  were  established 
among  us,  upon  the  plan  of  the  gymnasia 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  were 
conducted  in  princely  style,  and  main- 
tained by  princely  prices ;  but  they  ill 
suited  our  plain  republican  ways,  and 
soon  fell  into  decay.  Manual  labour 
schools  also  have  been  at  times  quite 
popular  in  certain  places,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  he  generally  introduced 
until  they  show  much  more  satisfactory 
results  than  have  been  usual  with  us. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many 
of  your  schools,  of  various  grades  and 
on  different  plans  of  instruction  and  sup- 
port ;  and  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
agreeable  characteristics  of  them  all,  is 
l/ie  decided  and  yroininent  injluence  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  your 
country,  as  in  our's,  too  much  reliance 
is  placed  upon  the  public  examination 
of  schools,  as  shewing  the  intelligence  of 
pupils  on  religious  subjects  as  well  as 
secular.  Generally  it  is  the  least  satis- 
factory of  all  modes  of  judging,  and  it 
would  often  surprise  those  who  are  most 
forward  to  flatter  and  applaud  a  school 
and  its  teachers,  to  find,  upon  a  private 
personal  examination  of  classes  and  in- 
dividuals, how  imperfect  and  unavailable 
is  the  knowledge  of  common  and  neces- 
sary things,  notwithstanding  so  much 
show  on  examination  day.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  a  steady,  faithful  inspec- 
tion, by  competent  persons  who  can 


sympathise  with  a  faithful  instructor,  and 
can  appreciate  a  good  school,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  can  detect  artifice 
and  ignorance,  and  rebuke  indolence 
and  quacker)'.  Any  system  of  public 
instruction,  without  such  an  honest, 
disinterested  care  from  some  quarter,  is 
likely  to  fail  in  the  highest  and  most 
important  ends  of  its  establishment. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  you  have 
heard  and  known  of  us,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  their  existing  institutions 
of  education,  and  to  extend  them  as  the 
natural  increase  of  our  population  may 
require.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
multitude  that  are  poured  in  upon  us 
from  tlie  old  world — full  g^o^vn  men 
and  women — ignorant,  irreligious,  poor, 
distressed- — often  goaded  to  madness  by 
rogues  and  speculators,  corrupted  by  the 
profane  and  licentious,  or  misled  by  the 
deluded  and  fanatical  ?  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  estimate  their  number.  It  is 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  demand  a  great 
enlargement  of  extensive  benevolent 
effort.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that 
when  you  send  an  ignorant  and  de- 
praved man  or  family  to  our  shores  that 
there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  depravity 

fut  out  of  your  way.  The  very  object 
have  in  view  is  to  show  you  that  we 
stand  in  such  close  relation  to  each 
other,  that  ignorance  and  depravity  in 
either  of  us  is  a  curse  to  both.  If 
there  were  between  us  the  barrier  of  a 
diversity  of  tongues,  as  between  you 
and  the  continent,  the  case  would  be 
different ;  and  so  it  would  be  if  our  re- 
ligious institutions  were  radically  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  or  even  if  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  voyage  from  shore  to 
shore  were  as  appalling  as  they  were  half 
a  century  ago.  But  here  we  are,  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  days'  sail  of  each 
other ;  you  with  a  redundant  population 
and  we  with  redundant  soil ;  cemented, 
as  I  have  said,  by  a  common  origin, 
language  and  faith — cemented  too  by 
natural  and  commercial  ties,  endless  in 
number  and  variety ;  and  having,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  a  general  resem- 
blance in  our  laws,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions. How  can  two  Christian  coun- 
tries thus  situated  have  separate  interests 
or  adverse  views  on  any  of  the  great 
points  that  involve  the  happiness  of  man 
or  his  intellectual  and  social  elevation  ? 
/  am  fully  persuaded  tlmt  wise  and 
good  men  in  England  and  in  tlie  United 
States  entertain  views  on  these  subjects 
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that  are  entirely  harmonious,  and  alike 
feel  that  we  have  common  duties,  com- 
mon interests,  and  common  dangers. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  some  extrava- 
gancies (perhaps,  like  some  excellencies, 
the  natural  growth  of  such  institutions 
as  our's)  but  we  have  a  full  share  of 
sober  sense :  a  commodity  that  English- 
men ought  to  know  how  to  value . 

I  beg  you  will  not  infer  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  re- 
strain or  embarrass  emigration.  We  have 
room  enough  for  all  that  wish  to  come ; 
but  we  would  have  them  come  prepared 
to  aid  us  in  sustaining  what  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  government 
as  our's — the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion AND  education.  If  wc  havc 
such  a  drawing-room  sort  of  country  as 
some  emigrants  anticipate,  we  offer  to 
them  its  hospitalities;  but  we  would  have 
them  scrape  their  feet,  and  wash  their 
faces,  and  brush  their  clothes,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  carpets  and 
furniture — to  say  nothing  of  the  family. 
In  plain  English,  we  can  furnish  them 
with  good  farms,  and  can  promise  them 
an  ample  reward  for  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry ;  but  we  would  have  them  to  be 
readers  and  lovers  of  the  bible,  and 
friends  and  contributors  to  its  free  and 
universal  circulation.  Or  if  they  must 
come  as  they  are,  only  to  add  to  the 
ignorance  and  irreligion  with  which  we 
are  already  burdened,  we  can  at  least 
ask  you  to  send  with  them  the  bible  and 
the  means  of  instructing  them  in  it,  so 
that  the  bane  and  the  antidote  may  come 
together.  In  some  respects  we  are  like 
two  ships  indissolubly  lashed  each  to 
the  other ;  and  while  we  are  thus  abroad 
on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  ocean,  we 
may  well  feel  that  a  defect  in  either  en- 
dangers both. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
the  conviction  forced  on  my  mind,  by 
ray  short  but  most  agreeable  sojourning 
in  your  land,  is  that  there  is,  with  both 
of  us,  enough  and  more  than  enough  of 
evil  and  danger  to  call  for  mutual  sym- 
pathy, forbearance,  and  charity ;  and 
here  1  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting 
the  importance  of  forming  our  opinions 
of  each  other  and  of  the  state  of  things 
in  our  respective  comitries,  upon  docu- 
ments or  representations  of  unquestion- 
able authvriti/.  It  is  easy  to  make 
wrong  impressions,  but  very  difficult  to 
trace  or  correct  them.  The  best  of 
men,  in  these  exciting  times,  are  liable 
to  mn  into  extremes  ;   and  in  the  hot  j 


pursuit  of  a  good  end,  to  make  unwar- 
rantable statements,  upon  the  strength 
of  which  we  form  opinions  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  interest  and  character  of 
third  parties.  It  was  a  popular  saying 
of  an  eccentric  man  in  our  western 
country,  known  among  ns  as  Col. 
Crockett,  "  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
a-head."  It  is  a  common  error  with  us, 
and  I  fear  not  unknown  among  you,  to 
reverse  the  maxim,  and  go  a-head  first, 
and  then  inquire  if  we  are  right. 

In  turning  my  footsteps  from  your 
shores,  to  "  my  own,  my  native  land," 
there  is  left  on  my  mind  the  impression 
of  a  vast  and  beautiful  garden,  stretch- 
ing from  sea  to  sea,  and  tastefully  laid 
out  in  gravelled  walks,  canals,  railways, 
and  rivers,  and  profusely  scattered  over 
with  rich  shrubberies  and  fragrantflowers. 
I  see,  in  the  distance,  palaces  and  castles 
and  ivy-crowned  towers,  to  tell  me  of 
ages  and  generations  that  have  passed 
away.  I  hear  the  ceaseless  clatter  of 
the  enginery  which  modern  enterprize 
has  put  in  motion,  to  minister  to  the 
necessities,  conveniences  and  comforts, 
of  man  all  over  the  earth.  And,  again, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and 
success  of  your  plans  for  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious,  improvement 
of  our  fallen  world.  I  rejoice  that  so 
much  power  and  influence  is  thrown,  by 
a  wise  providence,  into  the  hands  of  an 
enlightened  Protestant  country.  Long 
may  England  stand,  the  bulwark  of 
religious  purity,  religious  liberty,  and 
religious  education.  When  you  com.e 
among  us,  we  can  show  you  our  Bir- 
mingham in  Pennsylvania,  and  our 
Manchester  in  Massachusetts,  and  our 
London  in  New  York.  We  can  also 
shew  you  a  wonderful  concentration  of 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  moral  power, 
in  our  ancient  town  of  Boston ;  and 
much  to  admire  and  enjoy  in  our  beau- 
tiful right-angled  city  of  Philadelphia. 
But  you  will  see  no  castles,  no  palaces, 
no  ruins,  no  relics  of  a  by-gone  age ; 
unless  it  may  be  the  rude  and  unintelli- 
gible monuments  of  a  noble,  but  sadly 
abused,  race  of  aborigines.  We  have 
been  a  nation,  you  know,  but  little  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and  would  that  we 
had  as  much  of  the  innocence,  as  we 
have  of  the  freshness  of  infancy.  You 
will  see  much  to  excite  interest  in  our 
scenery,  in  our  internal  improvements, 
and  in  our  institutions  of  government, 
religion,  and  education.  You  will  find 
a    hospitable,    independent,    thinking, 
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active,  restless  community  ;  and  I  trust 
you  will  see  the  saiifie  reason  that  1  do 
for  the  earnest  prayer,  that  though  we 
are  two  countries  in  our  local  and  politi- 
cal relations,  we  may  ever  be  one  and 
indivisible  in  whatever  can  advance  the 
well-being  of  our  fallen  race ;  in  what- 
ever may  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the 
world  from  oppression,  misery,  and  sin. 
Your's,  &c. 

F.A.P. 


IMPERFECT    PREPAPwATION    OF 
TEACHERS. 

Of  all  the  defects  that  exist  in  Sunday 
schools,  none  are  more  prevalent  than 
imperfect  preparation  in  teachers.  While 
so  many  teachers  retain  this  character, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  rising  generation  must  necessarily 
be  greatly  impeded,  and  Sunday  schools, 
although  promising  to  be  a  principal  en- 
gine in  evangelizing  the  world,  will  leave 
an  immense  proportion  of  their  work 
uncompleted. 

Why  do  teachers  neglect  preparation? 
Is  it  because  they  imagine  themselves 
competent  at  first  sight  to  comprehend 
and  explain  every  thing  which  tliCir 
difterent  lessons  comprehend?  If  so, 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  an  ability 
that  no  man  entirely  possesses;  they 
claim  powers  that  were  committed  to 
those  to  whom  the  Lord  said,  "  Take  ye 
no  thought  what  ye  shall  speak.  In 
their  worldly  business,  they  know  too 
well  the  value  of  forethought  to  hazard 
the  minutest  transaction  without  some 
reflection;  and  must  it  be  said  that  ephe- 
meral beings,  who  have  learned  this 
important  lesson  in  the  school  of  time, 
neglect  to  practise  it  in  the  momentous 
concerns  of  eternity? 

When  the  Sunday  school  teacher  has 
faithfully  availed  himself  of  the  time 
God  has  given  him,  in  the  preparation 
of  heart  and  mind  for  his  important 
office,  and  above  all,  has  prostrated 
himself  in  humble  supplications  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  he  may  fearlessly  enter 
upon  his  field  of  usefulness;  he  must, 
he  will  be  successful ;  and  although  he 
may  but  seldom  see  the  actual  fruit  of 
his  labours,  he  will  not  unfrequently 
perceive  the  budding  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest;  but  should  even  this  be  denied 
him,  secure  in  the  promise  of  his  Master, 
he  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  the  now  unfruitful  tree  shall 
bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.— -^weri- 
can  Family  Visitor, 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOLAR. 

MEMOIR  OF  JOSEPH  E.  S. 

[By   the   Rev.  Joseph   Belcher. \ 

Part  II. 

Several  years  rolled  along,  and  the 
evidence  was  constantly  accumulating 
that  Joseph's  repentance  was  sincere, 
and  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  heart  of  a  permanent  character. 
As  his  mother  was  declining  in  years,  and 
needed  his  exertions  to  obtain  for  her 
the  comforts  of  life,  efforts  were  made 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  to  obtain  his 
discharge  from  the  army ;  this  at  length 
after  much  trouble  and  expence  was 
accomplished;  and  he  returned,  full  of 
thankfulness  to  God  and  his  friends,  to 
his  native  town. 

It  was  not  till  now  that  I  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  him.  He  was 
introduced  to  me  as  a  proper  person  to 
take  a  part  in  the  Sunday  school,  which 
had  emanated  from  the  one  in  which  he 
had  himself  received  his  education.  I 
admired  his  simple  and  fervent  piety ; 
his  zeal  appeared  lively,  and  his  pru- 
dence considerable,  I  rejoiced  in  him 
as  a  very  valuable  accession  to  our  small 
number  of  devoted  teachers.  I  had  now 
the  opportunity  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  him,  and  was  constrained  to  admire 
his  warm  attachment  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures and  his  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  them,  his  devotional  temper  and 
frame  of  mind,  and  the  eagerness  he 
manifested  in  the  acquirement  of  all 
useful  knowledge. 

After  my  removal  from  B — ,  I  fre- 
quently received  letters  from  Joseph. 
The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  extracts 
I  shall  lay  before  him,  that  he  wrote  to 
me  very  freely.  To  myself,  who  knew 
the  writer,  and  who  watched  vi'ith  plea- 
sure his  conduct,  and  his  advances  in  the 
divine  life,  his  letters  are  deeply  interest- 
ing. They  extend  through  a  period  of 
six  years,  that  is  from  1816  to  1822, 
the  year  in  which  he  exchanged  this 
world  of  sorrow,  for  a  state  of  immortal 
felicity. 

In  one  of  the  first  communications  I 
received  from  him,  he  says,  "  How  shall 
I,  one  of  the  greatest  sinners,  be  suffici- 
ently thankful  for  all  the  manifestations 
of  God's  love  to  me  ?  Has  he  called 
me  by  his  grace  ?  his  love  then  is  beyond 
all  expression.    Butbesidesthis,  I  trust, 
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he  has  made  my  dear  wife  a  partaker  of 
the  same  grace ;  and  to  crown  all,  he 
has  shewn  his  mercy  to  our  dear  child, 
has  made  her  to  love  his  Holy  Bible, 
and  the  means  of  grace  in  his  house, 
and  still  more  does  she  love  private 
prayer.  When  I  consider  all  these 
things,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Lord, 
what  am  I,  that  thou  art  thus  mindful 
of  me,  or  that  thou  shouldest  thus  visit 
me?' 

"  Oh  for  such  love  let  rocks  and  hills, 

Their  lasting  silence  hroak. 
And  all  harmonious  human  tongues 

The  Saviour's  praises  speak.'" 

True  religion  is  the  same  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  persons.  The  Christian 
will  recognize  in  the  preceding  extract, 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  inspired  by  the 
gospel,  and  will  see  how  invariably  the 
pious  man  looks  up  to  God  as  the  great 
source  of  his  mercies,  while  he  is  filled 
with  gratitude  when  he  or  his  connexions 
have  received  peculiar  mercies  at  the 
hand  of  the  Saviour. 

The  next  extract,  may  perhaps,  extort 
a  smile  from  the  thoughtless  infidel  or 
the  formal  pharisee ;  but  he  who  experi- 
mentally understands  wliat  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  exclaimed,  "  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  we 
from  the  body  of  this  deathV^  will 
probably  see  in  it  the  counterpart  of  his 
own  feelings.  "  Oh,  sir,  pray  for  a  poor 
sinner,  who  finds  it  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  world  draws  me  from  him  ; 
Satan  tells  me  there  is  no  God ;  and  my 
wicked  heart  is  ready  at  times  to  fall  in 
with  his  insinuations.  He  suggests  the 
Bible  is  not  true :  and  I  have  thought 
when  at  a  prayer  meeting,  how  unneces- 
sary to  worship  God  when  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  one !  Ah,  no  one 
knows  what  such  trials  are,  but  those 
who  have  felt  them.  But  blessed  be 
God  though  Jaint   I   am  t/ct  pursuing. 

0  pray  for  me,  for  Satan  desires  to  have 
mc,  that  he  may  sift  me  as  wheat.  I 
often  think,  I  am  the  greatest  hypocrite 
in  the  world.  O  that  the  Lord  would 
search  me  and  try  me,  and  wash  me  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  sanctify  ine 
by  the  effectual  operations  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  make  me  one  of  ins  children. 

1  desire  no  better  place  than  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Mary  iNIagdalenc,  or  the  thief 
who  died  on  the  cross,  suing  for  mercy 
from  Christ.  And  for  ever  I  would 
shout,  O  the  heights  and  tlie  depths  of 
this  sovereign  and  matchless  grace  ! 


'  Grace  all  the  work  shall  crown. 
Through  everlasting  days, 
It  lays  in  heaven  the  topmost  atone, 
And  well  deserves  the  praise.'  " 

In  a  letter  T  received,  but  a  few 
weeks  after  the  one,  from  which  I  have 
just  presented  an  extract,  he  breathes  the 

following   pious    sentiments. "  You 

would  not  have  had  me  writing  to  you 
so  soon  had  it  not  been  that  through 
illness,  I  am  unable  to  work,  but 

*  His  strokes  are  fewer  than  my  crimes, 
And  lighter  than  my  guilt." 

"  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  as  seemeth 
hint  good.  Oh,  to  be  more  submissive 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Blessed 
be  his  name,  like  as  a  father  pitieih  his 
childretiy  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  hi7n.  He  Imowetk  our  frame,  he 
remembereth  we  are  dust.  My  desire  is 
to  lie  in  his  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  a  potter.  It  is  true  that  afjlictions 
are  not  jojons,  but  grievous;  nevertheless^ 
they  work  out  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  them  that  are  exercised 
thereby.  These  light  afflictions  are  but 
for  a  moment^  when  compared  with  the 
many  days  and  years  that  we  have  our 
health ;  or  with  the  eternal  misery  that 
the  ungodly  must  suffer ;  or  when  com- 
pared with  the  afflictions  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  whose  life  was  one  compli- 
cated scene  of  trials,  or  with  that  eternal 
bliss  which  shall  be  experienced  by 
God's  dear  children  at  his  right  hand, 
for  evermore.  *  Shall  I  among  them 
stand  V  These  are  light  afflictions,  when 
compared  with  the  ponderous  weight  of 
guilt,  which  T  have  contracted  against 
the  ever  blessed  God  ;  light  when  com- 
pared to  the  afflictions  of  many  others, 
to  the  misery  of  the  lost,  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  or  to  that  exceeding  eternal 
wcicht  of  glory  ensured  to  the  followers 
of  \he  *Lamb.     *     *     *     ***.>, 

*■         *         *         <!c-       *****       #^       *■ 

O  that  with  purified  powers  we  may 
meet  in  those  blessed  regions,  and  cast 
our  crowns  at  the  lledeemer's  feet, 
ascribing  salvation  and  honour,  might, 
■majesty,  and  dominion,  unto  him  ivho  is 
seated  on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  cvcr.^ " 

I  should  pity  the  individual  who 
could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
pious  remarks,  and  who  did  not  feel  a 
kindred  soul  with  their  writer.  Instead 
of  thinking  of  the  greatness  of  his  afflic- 
tions, and  the  render  may  be  assured  that 
through  ill  health  and  other  causes,  his 
trials  were  greater  than  the  majority  of 
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men  feel,  he  reflected  on  the  mercies  he 
enjoyed  ;  on  the  sins  he  had  committed, 
and  the  punishment  which  he  had 
consequently  deserved  ;  he  looked  at  the 
multitudes  far  worse  ofl'  than  himself; 
he  meditated  on  the  sufferings  of  him 
who  is  emphatically  called  a  man  of 
sorrows;  and  by  the  eye  of  faith  he 
surveyed  that  better  world  beyond  the 
grave,  where  a  kingdom  that  is  incor- 
ruptible, undejiled,  and  that  fadcth  not 
uwny,  is  reserved  for  them  who  are  kept 
hy  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  These  are  the  views  which 
as  Christians  we  ought  ever  to  take  of 
this  matter.  These  thoughts  will  make 
us  contented  with  the  station,  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us,  and 
with  that  portion  of  good,  or  even 
painful  things,  which  his  providence  may 
allot  to  us. 

The  following  extract  indicates  a 
growth  in  grace  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
"  O  to  drink  deeply  into  his  spirit,  who 
when  he  tabernacled  on  earth  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth, 
and  who  hath  left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  O  to  be  more 
like  him,  that  we  might  participate 
largely  in  that  holy  serenity  of  mind, 
that  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  steady  adherence 
to  his  blessed  will  and  conformity  to  his 
image !  O  to  have  Christ  dwell  in  our 
hearts  by  faith;  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love ;  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God.  O  to  enjoy  heaven  upon  earth  : 
to  possess  angelic  powers  and  seraphic 
eloquence,  to  praise  God  in  everlasting 
strains  for  his  unspeakable  gift !  How 
much  do  we  live  below  our  privileges  ! 
Why  are  we  so  earthly  and  so  sensual  ? 
Why  do  not  our  minds  constantly 
meditate  upon  the  glorious  character  and 
work  of  our  adorable  Iledeemer?  Whom 
have  we  in  heaven  but  him  ?  and  there 
is  nothing  on  the  earth  worth  desiring 
besides    him.      *     *     *     *     *     *     * 

*  *  =fr  *•  *  ■•*  m  *  »  *  ■* 

Blessed  be  God,  my  strength  increases 
very  much.  O  how  good  is  the  God  we 
have  to  deJiJi  with  I  IIow  good  to  atiiict 
us,  to  wean  our  affections  from  the 
world,  to  take  away  our  sins,  to  shew  us 
our  own  insufficiency,  and  to  lead  us  to 
place  our  entire  confidence  in  him. 
When  we  are  in  deep  waters,  and  over 
head  in  trouble;  when  trials  arc  rolling 
over  us  on  every  side,  and  we  are  at  our 
wit's  end,  then  he  teaches  us  that  all  , 
things  work  together  for  our  good :  then 


he  strengthens  our  faith  in  his  veracity. 
Oh,  what  distrustful,  unbelieving  crea- 
tures we  are ;  may  the  Lord  make  us 
more  like  himself,  and  dispose  us  to 
learn  of  him.  I  wish  to  submit,  and 
not  to  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of 
his  providence ;  may  they  fit  me,  accom- 
panied with  his  grace,  for  the  world  of 
glory. 

"  I  wish,  I  could  feel  myself  alive  to 
prayer.  Sometimes  1  feel  great  reluc- 
tance to  go  to  a  throne  of  grace ;  and 
when  I  go,  my  mind  seems  closed  up 
to  every  thing.  I  have  forgotten  my 
wants  and  the  wants  of  others.  I  have 
forgotten  the  mercies  I  have  received, 
and  my  indebtedness  to  redeeming  grace. 
A  dark  stupidity  and  insensibility  seem 
to  have  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
captivated  all  my  powers ;  so  that  I  say, 
with  the  Psalmist,  ^  So  foolish  was  I  and 
ignorant f  T  was  as  a  beast  before  thee.'' 

'  Yoii  that  love  the  Lord  indeed. 
Tell  me  is  it  thus  with  you  ?' 

surely  not :  for  methinks  if  your  mind 
was  so  completely  locked  up  in  the 
pulpit  as  mine  is  in  the  closet,  you 
would  sometimes  be  obliged  to  leave  it 
in  a  state  of  darkness.  But  I  bless  God, 
I  have  at  other  times  great  enjoyment. 
Sometimes  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arises  and  dispels  this  darkness,  and 
casts  those  enlivening  rays  into  my  soul, 
that  I  am  led  to  say  with  one  of  old, 
Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here,  IIow  wisely 
has  God  ordered  things :  he  gives  us  our 
times  of  darkness,  that  we  may  know 
how  to  prize  the  light ;  and  our  times  of 
comfort,  that  we  may  be  encouraged  to 
walk  in  darkness. 

'  Long  nights  and  darkness  dwell  below. 
With  scarce  a  twinkling  ray, 
IJut  the  briifht  world  to  whicli  wo  go, 
Is  everlasting  day.'" 

With  the  letter  from  which  1  have 
made  so  long  an  extract,  and  in  which 
there  is  much  more  that  is  excellent,  ho 
sent  me  the  following  lines,  which  gave 
me  the  first  intimation  that  he  ever 
attempted  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
rhyme.  It  is  true,  here  are  no  proof's  of 
his  possessing  creative  genius  ;  here  are 
no  flights  of  imagination—no  poetic  fire ; 
but  there  is  something  better  than  all 
this,  here  is  the  spirit  of  warm  and 
glowing  piety,  that  will  edify  the  humble 
believer  in  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

WRITIKN    WIIKN    CONPINKD    BY    SICKNESS. 

"  Confined  by  sickness  from  tliy  house. 
In  pity.  Lord,  look  down  on  nie  ; 
Oh,  eaxe  my  pain,  my  darkness  chase, 
And  bid  my  soul  rejoice  in  thee. 
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Thou  lov'st  the  gates  of  Zion  well. 
And  there  thou  (lost  and  wilt  remain ; 
But,  gracious  Lord,  wilt  thou  not  dwell 
With  all  that  love  and  fear  thy  name? 
Thy  people  meet  with  joy  to  day. 
To  worship  thee  with  sacred  love ; 
To  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  say. 
And  learn  the  way  to  realms  above. 
Pain  would  my  joyful  feet  repair 
To  meet  thy  saints,  and  seek  thy  face, 
But  now  detained,  shall  I  not  share 
One  cheering  smile,  one  ray  of  grace  ? 

Yes,  Lord,  thou  wilt  thy  love  impart 
To  each  of  thine  in  deep  distress; 
Now  write  salvation  on  my  heart, 
And  raise  my  hopes  of  heavenly  bliss." 

It  is  one  excellence  of  true  religion, 
tliat  it  not  only  makes  a  man  better  for 
possessing  it,  but  it  makes  him  anxious 
that  those  who  surround  him,  nay  that 
the  whole  world,  may  become  the  better 
for  the  gift  of  the  Saviour.  That  man 
has  never  tasted  the  blessings  of  religion 
for  himself,  who  does  not  feel  desirous 
that  others  may  enjoy  them  too.  The 
natural  disposition  of  man  is  only  to 
seek  his  own  gratification ;  but  religion 
expands  as  well  as  purifies  the  heart  of 
its  possessor,  who  being  taught  to  love 
God,  loveth  his  brother  also. 

"  To  sects  or  parties  his  large  soul 
Disdains  to  be  confin'd; 
The  good  he  loves  of  every  name, 
And  prays  for  all  manVcind." 

None  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our 
station,  are  placed  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  good.  We  may  all  reprove  sin, 
we  may  use  our  influence  to  bring  our 
neighbours  to  the  house  of  God,  we 
may  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  visit  the 
sick  and  the  dying;  and  all  may  pray 
for  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  world. 

I  could  easily  extend  this  narrative  to 
a  considerable  length,  by  inserting  simi- 
lar, perhaps  in  some  cases  more  interest- 
ing extracts,  than  these  from  his  letters ; 
but  my  object  is  now  obtained,  which 
was  to  show  that  the  instructions  of  a 
Sunday  school,  though  apparently  for  a 
long  time  given  in  vain,  may  yet  spring 
up  and  produce  an  abundant  harvest  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  shall 
now  hasten  towards  a  close.  Perhaps, 
however,  before  I  do  this,  the  reader 
will  not  be  displeased  if  I  submit  to  his 
inspection  two  other  papers  written  by 
this  humble  and  pious  man  :  they  are 
the  last  I  have  seen  of  the  productions 
of  his  muse. 

CKKATK   IX   MK   A  CI.KAN'   HEART,  0   OOD. 

Psalm  li.  10. 

O,  for  a  heart  from  guilt  set  free, 
A  heart  conformed,  6  Lord,  to  thee; 
A  holy  heart,  and  meek  and  mild, 
And  humble  as  a  little  child. 


A  heart  to  love  and  fear  thy  name, 
A  heart  devoted  to  the  Lamb, 
Content  to  bear  affliction's  cross. 
Of  disappointment,  ])ain  or  loss. 

A  heart  enriched  by  heavenly  grace. 
Delighting  constantly  to  trace 
Tlie  beauties  of  that  wonderous  love 
That  brought  Imnianuel  from  above. 

A  heart  thafs  blessed  with  sins  forgiven, 
A  heart  that's  panting  after  heaven, 
A  heart  that  ne'er,  no  ne'er  will  rest 
Till  safe  in  heaven  with  Jesus  blest. 


THE    HIDING    PLACE. 

Amid  this  world's  tumultuous  noise, 
For  peace  my  soul  to  Jesus  flies; 
If  I've  an  interest  in  his  grace, 
I  want  no  other  hiding  place. 

The  world  with  all  its  charms  is  vain. 
Its  wealth  and  honours  I  disdain; 
All  its  extensive  aims  embrace 
Can  ne'er  alTord  a  hiding  place, 

A  guilty  sinful  heart  is  mine, 
Jesus,  unbounded  love  is  thine! 
When  I  behold  thy  smiling  face, 
'Tis  then  I  sec  my  hiding  place. 

To  save,  if  once  my  Lord  engage. 
The  world  may  laugh,  and  Satan  rage; 
The  powers  of  hell  can  ne'er  erase 
My  name  from  God's  own  hiding  place. 

I'm  in  a  wilderness  below. 
Lord,  guide  me  all  my  journey  through. 
Plainly  let  me  thy  footstei)s  trace. 
Which  lead  to  heaven  my  hiding  place. 

Should  dangers  thick  im])edo  my  course, 
O  let  my  soul  sustain  no  loss  ; 
Help  me  to  run  the  Christian  race. 
And  enter  safe  my  hiding  place. 

Then  with  enlarged  powers  above, 
I'll  triumph  in  redeeming  love. 
Eternal  ages  will  I  praise 
My  Lord  for  such  a  hiding  place. 

After  the  reception  of  these  papers 
several  months  had  elapsed,  and  I  heard 
nothing  from  him  ;  at  length  I  received 
by  post  his  last  letter.    It  was  short  and 

the  substance  of  it  follows. "This  is 

my  second  attempt  to  write  to  you.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  apology 
for  not  writing  to  you  before,  only  that  I 
have  been  under  the  afflicting  hand  of 
the  Lord  for  these  eighteen  weeks.  At 
some  times  we  have  apprehended  the 
near  approach  of  death ;  at  others  I 
have  thought  I  might  recover,  and  hav- 
ing received  help  of  God  I  continue  to 
this  day ;  and  now  it  requires  all  my 
strength  to  get  up  and  down  stairs.'' 
He  then  goes  on  to  specify  the  nature 
and  the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and 
adds,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  he  has  wonder- 
fully supported  me;  I  have  not  one 
complaint  to  make  against  him.  It  is 
all  in  mercy.  I  have  but  one  desire, 
that  is  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  may  be 
done.  That  you  may  have  all  the 
success  and  the  happiness  you  can  enjoy 
in  this  world,  and  an  abundant  entrance 
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into  the  kingdom  of  God  when  you  die, 
is  the  prayer  of  your's  in  Jesus, 

Josepli  E.  S . 

He  says  in  his  postcript,  in  a  hand 
still  more  faltering  than  the  other  part 
of  the  letter,  "  I  must  just  add  that  my 
doctor  has  given  me  up.  Blessed  be 
God,  Jesus  Christ  the  great  Physician  of 
souls  can  save  to  the  very  uttermost. 

TAREWELL." 

With  a  letter,  written  in  reply  to 
this,  designed  to  comfort  him  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  death,  my  cor- 
respondence with  one  who  presented 
so  lively  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  closed.  From  this  time 
he  rapidly  declined;  but  shewed  in 
his  dying  hour  that  his  faith  was  firmly 
fixed  on  the  rock  of  ages.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  death ;  who  to  the  unregenerate 
sinner  is  invested  with  a  thousand  ter- 
rors, but  to  the  real  Christian  acts  as  a 
friend,  removing  him  from  a  world  of 
sin  and  of  sorrow,  to  a  state  where  all 
is  purity  and  joy.  He  died  in  peace, 
possessing  "  a  good  hope  through  grace,^ 
of  obtaining  that  eternal  life  which  the 
Saviour  bestows  upon  all  that  love  him. 

How  strikingly  does  this  simple 
account  illustrate  the  declaration  of 
Jehovah,  "  My  word  shall  not  retu7"n 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  the 
end  whereunto  I  sent  itT'  After  the 
good  seed  is  sown  there  may  be  a  thou- 
sand fears  as  to  its  growth  and  its  fruit- 
fulness  ;  there  may  be  chilling  winds, 
and  cutting  frosts  ;  the  labourer  may  be 
tempted  to  say  I  have  laboured  in  vain, 
and  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and 
in  vain.  But  he  whose  seed  has  been 
sown  will  not  allow  it  to  perish. 

Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust, 
It  sha'nt  deceive  our  hope; 
The  precious  grain  can  ne'er  be  lost, 
For  grace  insures  the  crop. 

Let  the  pious  Sunday  school  teacher 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  Christian  parent  in  his 
prayers,  for  their  labours  of  love  shall 
not  pass  unrewarded.  The  great  lord 
OF  THE  HARVEST  will  take  carc  that_/r2//^ 
shall  abound  to  their  account;  and  give 
them,  even  here,  an  ample  recompence 
for  their  toils  and  anxieties ;  and  at  the 
last  the  happiness  of  seeing  many  of  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude  in  eternal 
glory. 


THE 


CLAIMS  OF  TRADITION. 

A     Jjccturc    delivered    at    the    Sunday 

School  Union  Library ,  by  Mr.  William 

Bugby. 

C  Concluded  from  col.  590j 
I  PROCEED  now  to  offer  you    two   or 
three  concluding  remarks  on  the  second 
question,  which  is  this — 

Supposing  any  one  church  to  have 
been  the  sole  conservatrix  of  the  book  of 
Scripture,  is  she  therefore  the  conserva- 
trix of  the  sense  of  Scripture?  are  those 
who  have  transmitted  the  volume  to  us 
therefore  authorized  to  interpret  the 
volume  for  us  ? 

I  answer  no,  and  give  the  following 
reasons — 

1st,  Should  such  a  power  be  con- 
ceded, the  book  itself,  however  valuable 
to  them,  would  be  utterly  worthless  to 
us;  the  law  which  they  give  us  with  it, 
they  might  just  as  well  give  us  without 
it:  we  may  with  less  of  trouble,  and 
quite  as  much  of  advantage,  receive  all 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  the 
church  by  tradition,  on  her  own  au- 
thority, as  be  referred  to  a  document 
which  we  may  be  allowed  to  read,  but 
which  she  presumes  to  interpret  for  us — 
the  interpretation  often  given  by  her 
being  directly  opposed  to  its  obvious 
meaning,  and  invented  in  order  to  sup- 
port that  which  the  book  itself  con- 
demns. 

Take  an  instance  or  two.  The  book 
contains  an  account  of  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  supper;  it  in- 
forms us  tliut  our  Lord  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying, 
"  drink  ye  all  of  it;"  it  tells  the  church, 
that  whosoever  eateth  and  drinketh  "un- 
worthily, is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  :"  it  says, "  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread, 
and  drink  of  this  cup;"  but  the  church 
which  gives  him  this  book,  gives  him  no 
cup;  he  may  eat,  but  he  must  not 
drink:  why  then  give  him  the  book, 
and  boast  of  the  present ;  he  would 
surely  be  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
simple  tradition. 

Again,  in  the  book  we  read  such 
language  as  tliis — 

"  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind."  Yet  in  one  of  the 
apostolical  canons  as  they  are  called, 
said  to  have  been  made  so  early  as  the 
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latter  end  of  the  second  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  tliey  enjoin,  *  If 
.my  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  celebrate 
the  holy  feast  of  Easter  before  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  let  him  be  deposed.'" 

This  celebration  of  Easter  will  of 
Itself  serve  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
those  traditions  which  are  now  proposed 
as  our  rule  of  faith,  or  at  least  as  our 
rule  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  quotation  from 
The  History  and  Mystery  of  Good  Fri- 
day, by  the  late  Robert  Robinson,  of 
Cambridge. 

"The  christians  of  Asia  celebrated 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  according  to  tlie  law  of  Moses, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  fell,  so 
that  if  they  kept  some  years  a  Good 
Friday,  they  also  kept  in  other  years 
Good  Monday,  Good  Saturday,  or  Good 
any  day;  for  the  day  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion must  be  at  its  due  distance  from 
the  day  of  his  resurrection .  These  eastern 
christians  pretended  St.  John  kept 
Easter  so.  The  western  churches  used 
to  observe  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  March  moon,  and  they  said 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  always  did  so. 
If  these  christians  could  not  convince 
one  another  in  times  so  near  those  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  the  time  of  Easter 
now.  We  have  then  nothing  more  to 
add  here,  except  that  they  debated  and 
differed  like  christians ;  they  tolerated 
one  another,  they  communicated  toge- 
ther, and  the  liberal  temper  of  such 
disputants  is  always  edifying,  however 
idle  we  may  think  the  dispute. 

"About  the  year  190,  Victor  I.  then 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome,  had 
the  audacity  to  excommunicate  those 
christians  who  kept  Easter  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon.  The  excommu- 
nicated pitied  his  pride,  and  persevered 
in  their  practice.  The  Roman  bishops 
intrigued,  caballed,  got  councils  called, 
and  at  length  the  council  of  Aries,  held 
in  the  year  314,  having,  no  doubt,  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  being 
endued  with  more  wisdom,  more  power, 
or  more  presumption  than  their  prede- 
cessors, DECREKD  that  all  churches  should 
celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
fourteenth  of  the  moon  of  March,  when 
that  moon  should  happen  after  the  ver- 
nal equinox. 

"  In  the  seventh  century,  one  of  our 
petty  kings,  Oswy,  having  been  instruc- 
ted in  the  christian  religion  by  Scotch 


!  monks,  kept  Easter  after  the  Asian 
fashion ;  while  his  queen,  who  had  been 
taught  by  a  Roman  priest,  observed  it  in 
the  western  way ;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, that  his  majesty  was  joyfully 
celebrating-  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
while  his  queen  was  fasting  on  account 
of  his  crucifixion.  To  get  rid  of  this 
inconvenience,  the  king  summoned  a 
council  to  meet  at  Whitby,  to  deter- 
mine the  original  time  of  Easter.  The 
clergy  on  the  one  side  rested  their  cause 
on  tradition  derived  from  St.  John, 
while  the  clergy  on  the  other,  urged 
that  which  came  from  St.  Peter.  The 
king  was  judge,  the  balance  inclined 
neither  way,  and  long  was  he  perplexed 
with  authorities  quite  equal;  at  length 
being  informed,  that,  however  great  St. 
John  might  be,  St.  Peter  kept  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  king 
very  prudently  took  care  of  the  main 
chance,  declared  for  St.  Peter,  and 
Easter  has  fallen  on  a  Sunday  in  Eng- 
land ever  since." 

2ndly,  There  is  no  such  necessary  and 
obvious  connection  between  the  custody 
of  a  record,  and  the  interpretation  of  it, 
as  to  call  for  this  concession. 

An  honest  man  may  have  a  document 
committed  to  his  care ;  he  may  be  faith- 
ful to  his  trust,  and  he  may  take  credit 
for  his  fidelity,  yet  he  may  be  utterly 
unable  to  read  or  understand  a  syllable 
of  the  writing.  What  would  you  think 
of  an  elder  brother  who,  having  his 
father's  last  will  and  testament  in  his 
possession,  should  so  interpret  it  con- 
trary to  its  obvious  meaning,  as  to  de- 
prive the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  of  their  respective  shares,  and 
appropriate  the  whole  estate  to  himself. 
And  who,  when  he  was  remonstrated 
with  and  resisted,  should  coolly  say, 
"  The  will  was  in  my  keeping.  I  could 
have  destroyed  it,  I  could  liave  concealed 
it ;  you  arc  indebted  to  me  for  a  sight  of 
the  parchment ;  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  conduct,  and  thank  me  for  my 
generosity."  Would  you  not  say  at 
once,  if  such  a  plea  be  allowed,  the  will 
is  utterly  worthless,  the  father  might  as 
well  have  died  intestate. 

Hear  John  Dryden  again :  having 
noticed  this  claim  of  the  church,  he 
says — 

"The  partial  Papist*  would  infer  from  henco 
Their  church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge  the  sense. 
But  first  they  would  assume,  with  wond'rous  art, 
Themselvcu  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but  part 
Of  that  vast  frame,  Iho  church  :    yet  grant  they 
were 
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The  handers-down,  can  they  Trom  thence  infer 
A  light  fintcrpret?  or  would  they  alone 
AVho  brought  the  present,  claim  it  for  their  own  ? 
The  Book's  a  common  largess  to  mankind, 
Not  more  for  theni  than  ev'ry  man  design'd ; 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found. 
The  carrier's  not  commission'd  to  expound : 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  tloes  contain, 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  knoun  is  plain." 

3rdly,  This  argument  of  the  tradition- 
ists,  if  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, would  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  answer  the  purposes  of  those 
who  produce  it.. 

The  Jews  were  chosen  by  Jehovah 
as  his  peculiar  people;  to  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God;  they 
preserved  the  book,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  interpret  it.  Yet  while  they 
were  thus  tenacious  of  the  volume  it- 
self, they  were  so  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning,  that  they  rejected  with  disdain 
the  claims  of  him  concerning  "whom 
Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write."  J^isten  to  the  solemn  appeal 
made  by  Paul  to  his  countrymen,  as  it 
is  recorded  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "Men  and  bre- 
thren, children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham, 
and  whosoever  among  you  feareth  God, 
to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent. 
]'or  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and 
their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not, 
nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets 
which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they 
have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him." 

If  the  mere  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be 
fairly  urged  by  the  Christian  church,  as 
a  reason  for  implicit  submission  to  those 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  seem 
at  variance  with  their  obvious  meaning, 
might  not  the  same  pretensions  be  put 
forth  with  equal  plausibility  by  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  are  not  the  com- 
mon people  of  that  nation  justified  in 
refusing  to  hear  those  arguments  by 
which  we  support  the  claims  of  Jesus. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
mind you  of  the  sober  estimate  which 
Chillingworth  makes  of  the  church's 
pretensions.  "I  see  plainly,"  says  he, 
"  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there 
are  popes  against  popes,  councils  against 
councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 
the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a 
consent  of  fathers  of  one  age  against  a 
consent  of  fathers  of  another  age,  the 
church  of  one  age  against  the  church  of 
another  age.  Traditive  interpretations 
of  Scripture  are  pretended ;  but  there  are 
few  or  none  to  be  found  :  no  tradition, 
but  only  of  Scripture  can  derive  itself 
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from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly 
proved  either  to  have  been  brought  in,  in 
such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  that  in 
such  an  age  it  was  not.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  sufficient  certainty  but  of 
Scripture  only  for  any  considering  man 
to  build  upon.  This  therefore,  and  this 
only,  I  have  reason  to  believe :  this  I 
will  profess,  according  to  this  I  will 
live,  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion, 
I  will  not  only  willingly,  but  even 
gladly,  lose  my  life,  though  I  should  be 
sorry  that  christians  should  take  it  from 
me.  Propose  me  anything  out  of  this 
book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  it 
or  no,  and  seem  it  never  so  incompre- 
hensible to  human  reason,  I  will  sub- 
scribe it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  know- 
ing no  demonstration  can  bo  stronger 
than  this;  God  hath  said  so,  therefore  it 
is  true.  In  other  things  I  will  take  no 
man's  liberty  of  judgment  from  him; 
neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  from 
me." 

'*  The  Scripture,"  (says  Bishop  Hall,) 
"is  the  sun;  the  church  is  the  clock, 
whose  hand  points  to,  and  whose  sound 
tells  us  the  hour  of  the  day ;  the  sun  we 
knovi^  to  be  sure  and  regularly  constant 
in  his  motion;  the  clock, as  it  may  fall 
out,  may  go  too  fast,  or  too  slow :  we 
are  wont  to  look  at,  and  listen  to  the 
clock,  to  know  the  time  of  day — but 
v^'iien  we  find  the  variation  sensible,  we 
believe  the  sun  against  the  clock,  and 
not  the  clock  against  the  sun.  As  then 
we  should  condemn  him  of  folly  who 
should  profess  to  trust  the  clock  rather 
than  the  sun,  so  we  cannot  but  justly 
tax  the  miscredulity  of  those  who  will 
rather  trust  the  church  than  the  Scrip- 
ture." 

Hear  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  God  has  given  us  "a  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  whereunto  we  do  well  that 
we  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  place."  Tlie  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening 
the  eyes.  Let  us  reverence  the  autliority 
of  divine  revelation  ;  let  us  make  this 
sacred  guide  the  man  of  our  counsel ; 
and  let  us  say  in  a  decisive  tone  to 
those  who  propose  another  rule, 

"  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise 
Assault  my  faith  with  treacherous  art, 
I'd  call  them  vanity  and  lies. 
And  bind  the  gospel  to  my  lie  art." 
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ONTHEMEANS  OF  CULTIVATING 
INTELLECTUAL  HABITS. 

A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Members  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  Library,  by 
John   Mann,  Member  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons. 
The  intellectual  habits  of  the  mind  are 
those  practised  modes  in  which  it  uses 
its    reasoning    and    reflective    powers. 
These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
emotions,  partly,  because,  in  the  latter 
those  powers  are  not  often  engaged,  and 
partly,  because  the  emotions  are  far  less 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are 
more    intimately    connected    with    our 
animal  nature.     Intellectual  habits  re- 
late to  modes  of  using  reason:  emotions 
are  rather  the  manifestations  of  instinct. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  distinction,  the 
two  are  generally  blended  in  the  actions 
of  the  mind,   so   that  our  intellectual 
habits   are   frequently  the   offspring  of 
some  early  powerful  emotions ;   and  on 
the  other  hand  the  moral  character  of 
our  future  emotions  is  very  much  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  our  intellectual 
habits. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
habits  are  attention,  research,  and  perse- 
verance. To  these,  therefore,  we  request 
your  careful  attention  at  the  present  time. 
In  what  way  shall  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  attain  to  these  habits  of  mind, 
by  which  his  services  will  be  rendered 
at  the  same  time  more  pleasant  to  him- 
self, and  more  profitable  to  his  charge  ? 
This  is  the  question  proposed  for  our  in- 
vestigation. 

Although  these  and  other  intellectual 
habits  are  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
each  other  in  their  exercise,  yet  it  will 
enable  us  to  express  our  meaning  with 
more  precision  if  we  speak  of  them 
separately.  We  shall  therefore  treat, 
1.  Of  Attention.  2.  Of  Research.  3. 
Of  Perseverance. 

Sec.  1. 
I.  Attention  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fixing  of  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The 
sportsman  fixes  his  eye  on  the  object  of 
his  aim,  and  moves  it  not  to  look  at  any 
other,  and  this  he  finds  essential  to  be- 
coming a  successful  shot.  The  Indian 
hunter  believes  his  eye  guides  the  arrow 
to  the  mark,  and  that  if  his  eye  should 
move,  the  arrow  itself  would  wander. 
Such  should  be  the  intensity  and  fixedness 
of  purpose  cherished  by  that  mind  which 
is  anxious  to  excel  in  habits  of  attention. 
In  cultivating  habits  of  attention,  we 
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must  consider  the  things  that  are  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  things  that  are  to 
be  done.  The  former  of  these  we  shall 
divide  into  four  classes. 

1.  It  is  readily  obvious  that  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  acquisition 
of  habits  of  attention  will  be  presented 
in  the  indulgence  of  habits  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  Indolence  is  like  the 
opiate  that  would  make  the  hunter  sleep 
in  pursuit  of  his  game;  or  that  paralyzes 
the  traveller  with  an  irresistible  drowsi- 
ness in  those  frozen  regions,  where  sleep 
walks  hand-in-hand  with  death.  If  we 
would  excel  in  habits  of  attention,  we 
must  check  the  first  rising  of  all  inclina- 
tions to  a  luxurious  love  of  repose.  We 
must  cultivate  the  love  of  action.  We 
must  hate  idleness  above  all  things. 
Let  us  reflect,  that  the  most  severe  sen- 
tence (in  the  parable  of  the  talents)  veas 
passed  on  the  man  with  one  talent,  not 
because  he  had  misemployed  it,  but 
because  he  did  nothing  with  it — because 
he  was  idle. 

2.  Almost  as  objectionable  as  idleness 
itself,  is  the  indulgence  of  restless  and 
roving  habits  of  mind,  like  the  butterfly, 
that  is  ever  wandering  from  flower  to 
flower,  without  stopping,  like  the  bee, 
to  extract  the  sweets  of  one.  This  per- 
petual restlessness  fritters  away  both  the 
time  and  the  energies  of  many,  in  a 
continual  bustle,  which  presents  the  ap- 
pearance without  the  reality  of  business, 
for  while  much  seems  to  be  doing,  there 
is  nothing  really  well  done. 

3.  The   indulgence  of  a   light  and 
volatile  fancy  is  often  exceedingly  ener- 
vating TO  the  mental  energies,  and  is 
generally  unfavourable  to  that  strength 
of  mind  which  is  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  attentive  habits.     Very  few 
of  those  persons  who  consume  much  of 
their  time  in  the  perusal  of  works  of 
poetry  and  fiction — luxuriating   in   the 
labours  which  have  been  achieved  by  a 
prolific  and  vivid  imagination — can  ex- 
cel in  habits  of  attention.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  look  at  those  whose  studies 
necessarily    produce    these    habits,    in 
whom  the  mind  must  frequently  be  in- 
tensely fixed   for  a  long  time  upon  a 
connected    series    of    propositions,    in 
which  the  loss  of  one  link  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  whole  chain ;  such  as  geome- 
tricians, and  algebraists — we  shall   find 
that  they  have  not  excelled  in  works  of 
imagination  and   fancy.      Such    habits 
and  tastes  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other. 
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4.  There  are  certain  emotions  of  mind, 
and  certain  diseased  states  of  body,  in 
which  the  power  of  attention  is  for 
a  time  either  diverted,  or  paralyzed. 
Grief,  anxiety,  disappointment — even 
joy,  and  ardent  hope,  may  for  a  time,  as 
it  were,  absorb  all  the  mental  powers. 
It  is  true,  that  the  closest  and  most 
ardent  attention  is  then  Lent  upon  the 
absorbing  subject;  but  that  kind  of 
attention  is  not  voluntary — it  is  such  as 
for  the  time  we  cannot  resist.  It  is  not, 
however,  ultimately  beyond  our  powers 
of  resistance,  especially  after  the  first 
ebullition  of  emotion,  which  is  com- 
monly the  most  violent,  is  over.  Then 
we  should  accustom  the  mind  to  obey 
the  calls  of  duty,  rather  than  yield  longer 
to  the  impulses  of  emotion. 

There  are  also  many  diseased  con- 
ditions of  body  in  which  the  mind 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  partakes  of 
the  disorder  of  the  corporeal  part.  The 
remedy  for  these,  is,  of  course,  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  application  of  those 
medical  means  by  which  the  physical 
cause  may  be  removed,  or  its  effects 
overcome. 

Having  thus  considered  the  causes 
which  may  form  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cles in  the  path  of  the  pupil  who  is 
anxious  to  acquire  habits  of  attention, 
vi'e  have  next  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  these  habits  should  be  cultivated. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  things  that  are 
to  be  avoided,  and  now  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  things  that  are  to  be 
done. 

1.  Fix  attention  by  the  daily  and 
regular  study  of  some  subject  that  re- 
quires continuous  thought. 

2.  Excite  the  desire  of  excellence  by 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  have 
excelled. 

3.  Incessantly  repeat  these  exercises 
until  habits  of  attention  are  acquired. 

1.  In  order  to  fix  the  attention  by  a 
subject  that  demands  a  continued  and 
unwavering  exercise  of  that  faculty,  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences,  such  as 
geometry,  algebra,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  has  been 
generally  advised.  Undoubtedly,  these 
are  of  eminent  use,  and  perhaps  of 
greater  efficiency  than  any  other  means 
which  can  be  employed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end.  It  would,  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  be  a  fruitless  re- 
commendation to  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  it  might  discourage  them  at  the  out- 
set, to  propose  a  task  so  formidable,  as 
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to  be  almost  impossible  to  them  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  most  of  them 
are  placed,  without  a  master,  without 
time,  destitute  of  proper  opportunities, 
destitute  of  the  stimulus  which  is  given 
to  labour  by  immediate  reward ;  the 
reward  in  the  case  in  question,  being 
distant;  and  the  studies  themselves,  dry 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  being  proposed 
not  as  anenrf,  but  only  as  a  means. 

We  would  not  have  the  humble  diffi- 
dent Sunday  school  teacher,  therefore, 
despair,  because  these  means  may  seem 
to  be  placed  out  of  his  reach.  There 
are  other  studies  within  his  reach,  which, 
if  not  so  exactly  suited  to  the  end  in 
view,  are  better  suited  to  his  time  and 
opportunity,  which  will  certainly  and 
amply  repay  his  diligence,  and  enable 
him  finally  to  acquire  those  habits  of 
close  and  sustained  attention  which  fit 
the  muid  for  the  noblest  displays  of  its 
intellectual  powers. 

1.  The  first  means  we  would  propose 
for  the  acquisition  of  attentive  habits,  is 
the  study  of  logic,  and  of  its  practical 
application.  Such  studies  require  con- 
tinuous thought,  and  in  this  respect 
resemble  those  which  are  mathematical, 
whilst  they  possess  the  following  peculiar 
advantages,  namely:  the  intellect  is  em- 
ployed and  strengthened  ;  the  under- 
standing \s 'imY>roved  and  informed;  the 
imagination  is  chastened  and  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind ;  the  mental  desires  are  ren- 
dered more  inquisitive,  and  the  mental 
perceptions  more  accurate. 

Perhaps  some  persons,  on  the  first 
hearing  of  such  a  proposal  as  the  study 
of  logic,  will  say,  '^  All  this  may  sound 
very  well,  and  it  may  be  all  very  true, 
but  in  fact,  logic  is  as  much  out  of  our 
reach  as  mathematics.  It  is  still  the  old 
proposal  to  catch  the  bird  by  putting 
salt  on  his  tail."  We  think  not  so. 
This  bird  will  be  found  more  tractable 
than  the  other.  Only  persevere,  and  he 
will  come  at  your  call. 

That  excellent  man.  Dr.  Watts,  whose 
devotional  heart  poured  forth  its  effu- 
sions in  those  psalms  and  hymns,  which 
will  render  his  name  immortal,  also  dili- 
gently employed  his  intellectual  powers, 
which  were  of  a  superior  order,  in 
making  the  path  to  knowledge  less 
difficult.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his 
works  on  Logic,  and  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.  The  first  of  thtiC  is 
in  the  market  at  the  present  time  in  a  very 
cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
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of  every  Sunday  school  teacher.  It  is 
useful,  not  only  as  a  scientific  treatise, 
but  it  is  excellent  as  abounding  with 
wise  advice  to  the  student;  so  that 
whether  the  reader  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  understanding  the  logic,  or 
not,  he  can  hardly  fail  of  receiving 
much  benefit  from  those  incidental  re- 
marks and  counsels  which  are  scattered 
through  the  work. 

In  order  however,  to  gain  the  impor- 
tant object  of  fixing  the  attention,  the 
reader  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
understand  the  logic  of  the  treatise.  In 
attempting  this,  he  will  do  well  to  join 
with  some  fellow-student,  and  read  the 
work  over  and  over  again,  until  each 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  tolerably  good 
extemporaneous  account  of  the  general 
plan,  in  a  conversation  or  discourse  to 
the  other. 

The  practical  application  of  logic  is 
of  higher  importance  and  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  previous  study  ;  nor  is  it 
inferior  to  it  as  a  means  of  fixing  the 
attention.  For  this  purpose,  we  would 
recommend  the  perusal  of  tlie  master- 
work  of  Chillingworth,  in  defence  of 
the  religion  of  Protestants.  If  possible, 
it  should  be  read  together  with  that  work 
to  which  it  is  a  rejoinder.  Locke  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  this  book,  that 
every  one  ought  to  read  it  who  wished 
to  know  how  to  reason.  Studies  of  this 
kind  are  not  only  suited  to  our  present 
purpose,  that  of  acquiring  an  important 
intellectual  habit,  but  they  are  also  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  present  time,  in 
which  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  second 
Reformation  may  be  needed,  and  a 
second  battle  fought  on  a  grand  scale 
with  the  partizans  of  antiquated  errors. 

Archbishop  Tillotson's  Rule  of  Faith, 
and  his  sermons  against  Transubstantia- 
tion,  are  other  works  that  may  be  read 
in  illustration  of  the  practical  application 
of  a  clear,  judicious,  plain-spoken,  com- 
mon-sense logic. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  is  a  work  of 
the  most  profound,  accurate,  and  com- 
prehensive reasonings,  linked  together  so 
as  to  form  a  mighty  and  unanswerable 
whole.  It  is  diflricult  to  understand  the 
parts  of  his  argument,  and  almost  im- 
possible adequately  to  comprehend  the 
whole  without  a  vigorous  and  sustained 
effort  of  attention.* 

•  There  are  several  cheap  editions.  One 
is  published  by  Collins,  of  Glasgcow,  con- 
taining an  excellent  introductory  esbay  by 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta. 


2.  Another  study  by  which  habits  of 
attention  may  be  acquired  and  strength- 
ened, is  that  of  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ence. The  history  of  the  powers,  ac- 
tions, and  developments  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  analysis  of  the  source 
and  operations  of  the  laws  which  govern 
our  moral  sentiments,  and  thus  regulate 
the  conduct  of  man  towards  man — are 
in  themselves,  studies  of  first-rate  inter- 
est and  value.  But  the  secondary 
operation  of  such  studies  in  fixing  the 
attention,  renders  them  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  our  present  purpose. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful,  accurate, 
and  comprehensive  work  on  these 
branches  of  science  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  In  this  work  metaphysics  is 
often  clothed  in  the  garb  of  poetry ; 
eloquence  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
philosophy ;  and  we  behold  the  rare 
union  of  a  vivid  imagination  with  the 
highest  powers  of  analytic  research.  It 
is  however  hardly  to  be  recommended 
to  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  It  is  too 
voluminous  to  meet  with  a  proper 
perusal,  and  it  abounds  with  allusions 
and  illustrations,  which  only  a  scientific 
and  well-educated  reader  can  properly 
understand.  "  Elements  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,"  by  Dr.  Payne,  of 
Exeter,  is  a  very  good  work  ;  but  of  all 
the  works  with  which  we  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted, 
the  most  suitable  for  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  is  that  of  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
on  the  Intellectual  Faculties.*  It  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style  ; 
it  abounds  with  happy  illustrations  ;  and 
it  is  contained  within  a  brief  compass. 
These  are  qualities  highly  desirable  in 
every  work  that  is  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Having  recommended  these  studies 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  important 
intellectual  habit,  the  power  of  readily 
fixing  the  attention  ;  it  is  our  duty  also 
to  warn  you  of  an  incidental  evil  which 
we  have  observed  will  occasionally  arise 
in  connexion  with  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
student's  progress.  There  are  not  many 
persons  of  the  multitude  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  either  logic  or  mental 
philosophy.  The  student  therefore  soon 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  species 
of  knowledge  wliich  is  somewhat  rare, 
and  upon  which  he  is  therefore  disposed 


•  This  has  been  published  by  the  excellent 
Author  in  a  cheap  form,  yet  handsome  and  without 
abridgment. 
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to  place  an  exaggerated  value,  which 
may  without  great  care  and  watchfulness 
on  his  part,  degenerate  into  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  and  contempt  for  the  opinion 
of  others.  The  best  means  of  curing  or 
preventing  this  evil  will  be  found  in  a 
frequent  and  free  intercourse  with  men 
of  plain  strong  common  sense ; — and  in 
the  careful  perusal  of  those  practical 
argumentative  works  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  These  will  shew  the 
occasional  deficiencies  and  sophistries 
of  arguments  which  notwithstanding 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  strictly 
according  to  the  rules  of  logic ;  and  they 
may  often  humble  the  aspiring  student, 
while  leading  him  to  doubt  whether  the 
secondary  use  of  these  studies  in  fixing 
the  attention,  is  not  of  more  value  than 
their  assumed  primary  use  of  informing 
the  understanding,  and  guiding  the 
reasoning  powers. 

The  2nd  general  direction  as  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  habits  of  attention, 
is  that  xve  should  excite  the  desire  of 
excellence  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  have  excelled. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  desirous 
of  provoking  emulation  in  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  he  directed  their  attention  to 
the  racers  who  strove  in  the  celebrated 
Olympic  games;  to  the  wrestlers  and 
gladiators,  who  in  sight  of  the  assembled 
multitudes  contended  for  a  laurel  crown. 
Without  approving  of  such  exertions 
bestowed  on  such  inferior  objects,  he 
thus  reasons  with  them ; — that,  if  for 
these  transient  plaudits  of  the  people, 
and  for  these  fading  chaplets  of  oak  and 
laurel,  the  combatants  could  dare  so 
much,  and  endure  so  much,  in  the  time 
of  preparation  as  well  as  in  the  time  of 
contest,  well  knowing  that  only  o?ie 
could  win : — then,  how  much  more 
devoted  should  be  the  self-denial ;  how 
much  more  unwavering  the  perseverance, 
of  those  who  ran  "  not  uncertainly,'' 
who  fought  not  as  those  who  beat  the 
air  ;  but  who  saw  held  up  before  them 
the  incorruptible  inheritance,  and  the 
unfading  crown. 

So  when  we  direct  your  attention  to 
those  whose  fame  was  nut  associated 
with  moral  excellence,  as  for  example, 
to  him  who  once  held  in  his  hands  the 
dominion  of  Europe  and  Asia;  who 
marched  his  army  over  those  northern 
Asiatic  deserts,  which  have  ever  since 
remained  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  tlie 
conqueror,  until  within  the  last  two 
years ;  and  who  finished  all  this  course 


of  victorious  exploits  before  he  reached 
the  ag'e  of  thirty-two  years : — when  we 
point  to  one  in  our  own  time  who  was 
the  conqueror  of  Italy  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year ;  it  is  not  that  we  approve, 
far  less  that  we  recommend,  a  fame 
founded  upon  the  cries  of  the  orphan, 
and  the  tears  of  the  widow ; — upon  cities 
once  wealthy  laid  desolate,  and  fields 
once  verdant  soiled  with  human  car- 
nage. But  if  for  objects  so  unworthy 
and  unsatisfying  such  anxieties  could 
be  endured,  such  energies  manifested, 
and  such  efforts  put  forth  by  the  des- 
troyers of  mankind ; — then,  what  amount 
of  energy,  of  effort,  and  of  intellect, 
should  be  put  forth  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  saviours  ?  Will  not  the  fortitude, 
the  valour,  and  the  success  of  the 
followers  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
hereafter  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  timidity,  selfishness,  and  indolence, 
of  those  professed  disciples  of  the  cross, 
who  are  content  to  sit  under  their  prince's 
banners  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
arms,  considering  how  little  may  be 
sufficient  for  them  to  do,  instead  of 
inquiring  how  much  there  is  to  be  done? 

It  too  often  happens  that  if  we  wish 
for  noble  examples  of  human  exertion, 
and  human  endurance,  we  must  look 
for  them  on  the  side  of  evil,  rather  than 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  piety.  But  it 
is  not  altogether  so  in  the  present  case. 
It  is  cheering  as  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
the  eyes,  and  as  the  sound  of  beautiful 
music  to  the  heart  to  look  round  on 
some  of  those  examples  of  exertion  in  a 
good  cause  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  in  the  present  age.  We  have  had 
a  Spencer,  who  gathered  together  admir- 
ing multitudes  by  the  force  of  his  pulpit 
eloquence,  although  he  finished  his 
glorious  course  before  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  We  have  had  a 
Martyn  who  perished  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  yet  left  an  example  for  future 
generations.  We  have  had  a  Morrison 
who,  rising  from  the  humble  station  of 
a  Sunday  scholar,  accomplished  the 
stupendous  task  of  compiling  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Chinese  language.  We  have 
had  a  Marshman,  who  also  like  Morrison 
sprung  from  humble  life,  and  mastered 
the  Chinese  and  nearly  all  the  dialects 
of  the  East,  in  order  to  translate  the 
Word  of  life  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  millions,  to  whom  it  was  before  a 
sealed  book,  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of 
a  foreign  language. 

To  those  who  have  allowed  the  youtli- 
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ful  season  of  life  to  pass  by,  and  who 
might  imagine  it  was  now  too  late  to 
begin  any  noble  undertaking,  let  it  be 
mentioned  for  their  encouragement  that 
Marshman  began  his  studies  not  till  his 
thirty-second  year.  To  an  excellent 
friend  of  our's  he  was  indebted  for  his 
first  Latin  lesson.  With  the  same  view 
we  might  also  mention  another  name 
that  will  descend  to  distant  posterity, 
the  name  of  John  Hunter,  the  founder 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  who  did  not  enter  upon  those 
studies  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  distinguished  until  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

Our  3rd  general  direction  as  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  habits  of  attention, 
is — Incessantly  repeat  these  exercises 
until  the  habit  is  acquired. 

During  our  residence  in  Paris,  we 
inquired  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  what 
was  the  best  method  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  speaking  French  with  fluency.  His 
answer  was,  *"  Si  vous  voulez  parler 
bien,  parlez  beaucoup."  This  is  indeed 
the  secret  of  acquiring  any  habit  what- 
ever. It  must  be  practised  frequently. 
It  should  be  repeated  daily.  Practise 
in  the  morning.  Practise  in  the  evening. 
Let  it  become  as  much  a  part  of  your 
regular  life  as  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep : 
so  shall  it  soon  become  like  them  a 
habit,  and  a  part  of  your  nature. 

We  have  seen  the  Indian  juggler 
keeping  up  a  number  of  balls  in  the  air, 
catching  each  in  succession,  and  again 
throwing  it  after  its  predecessor,  to  make 
room  for  that  which  was  to  come  next, 
and  never  failing  in  his  aim.  Look  at 
the  steady  gaze  of  that  man's  eye,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  It 
is  the  picture  of  steady,  calm,  unwaver- 
ing attention.  If  a  painter  should  seek 
for  a  study,  he  could  not  find  a  better 
than  that  man's  face.  Attention  has 
become  a  habit,  a  physical  habit  of  his 
nature.  How  did  he  acquire  it?  By 
daily,  persevering,  unflinching  practice. 

The  laws  of  the  mind  in  this  respect 
resemble  those  of  the  body.  Is  a  difii- 
cult  physical  habit  to  be  acquired  by 
daily  and  persevering  practice?  So  is 
an  intellectual  habit  as  much  the  result 
of  frequent  repetition.  Are  the  \m- 
sparing  exercises  of  the  juggler  rewarded 
with  the  rarest  agility?  So  will  the 
unwearied  application  of  the  student  be 
rewarded  by  that  facility,  precision,  and 


strength  of  the  attentive  faculties,  which 
must  be  ranked  amongst  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  of  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

On  this  section  of  our  subject,  this 
shall  be  our  concluding  piece  of  advice 
to  the  student.     Do  not  cease  to  pursue 
the  studies  we  have  recommended  until 
you    have   thoroughly  mastered   them, 
remembering,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
lengthened  sitting,  as  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  study  that  will  ensure  your 
success.     Keep  in  frequent  contempla- 
tion when  engaged  in  your  daily  secular 
affairs,  all  those  examples  of   human 
excellence  which  you  ought  to  desire  to 
imitate,  even  though  it  should  be  at  an 
humble  distance.     Be  this  your  motto. 
"  Ego  sequar^  si  non  passibus  aquis"* 
Do  not  feel  discouraged,  if  at  first  the 
engagements    proposed    should    prove 
both  dry  and  difficult.     You  have  seen 
the  arms  of  the  rower,  the  smith,  and 
the  gold-beater,  nearly  twice  as  large, 
and  ten  times  as  strong  as  your  own. 
Their  muscles  did  not  grow  in  a  day. 
Years  ago  they  began  the  practice  of 
those    exercises,    under    which    those 
muscles  grew  in  size  and  strength,  until 
they  attained  to  their  present  magnitude. 
So  the  intellect  strengthens  with  exercise, 
and  improves  by  habit.     The  mind  of 
the  learned  professor  was  once  that  of 
the  mere  tyro.     Perhaps,  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  life  of  the  same  man,  there 
has   been   as   much   difference    in    the 
strength   and   stature  of  his   mind,  as 
there  now  exists  between  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent   Sunday  school  teacher, 
and  that  of  the  uncultivated  Hottentot. 
Newton  was  once  an  infant. 


•  If  you  wish  to  speak  well  talk  a  great  deal. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL    RETROSPECT. 

The  Sabbath  morning  at  length  came, 
when  Emma  was  to  bid  adieu  to  her 
class  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning  in  July;  she  rose  early 
with  subdued  and  pensive  feelings. 
She  had  been  a  faithful  Sunday  school 
teacher.  For  six  years  she  had  attended 
with  regularity  twice  every  Sabbath, 
when  not  prevented  by  indisposition  or 
absence  from  home.  Most  of  the  child- 
ren composing  her  class  she  had  had  for 
more  than  half  that  time.  When  she 
entered     the    school    as    teacher,    the 

•  I  will  follow,  although  it  may  not  be 
with  equal  steps. 
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alphabet  class  was  assigned  her;  the 
children  were  very  young,  yet  sufficiently 
old  to  be  instructed  in  the  simple  truths 
of  the  gospel.  Emma  requested  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  retain  her 
children,  her  request  had  been  complied 
with,  and  the  result  had  been  successful ; 
the  children  regarded  their  teacher  with 
the  greatest  affection,  and  their  parents, 
to  whom  she  was  well  known  from  her 
frequent  visits,  looked  up  to  her  with 
gratitude  and  respect.  And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  teacher  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  of  the  children,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  visitthem  at  their  homes, 
not  only  when  the  absence  of  the  little 
ones,  has  required  them  to  be  sought 
after,  or  the  illness  of  her  charge  calls 
for  her  sympathy  and  aid  ;  but  when  no 
such  cause  exists,  to  enquire  into  their 
conduct  at  home,  to  encourage  them  in 
their  industrious  and  dutiful  habits,  and 
to  seek  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  parents  the  necessity  of  seconding 
the  efforts  of  their  teachers,  of  attending 
on  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  studying 
the  word  of  God.  Oh!  if  there  were 
in  our  schools  teachers  of  this  description, 
should  we  not  see  many  more  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  in  attendance  at  the 
house  of  God,  and  would  not  much 
of  benefit  result  to  both  parents  and 
children  ?  But  to  return  to  our  young 
friend  ;— she  had  risen  early  and  she 
had  spent  some  time  in  commending 
the  care  of  her  children  to  her  heavenly 
Father,  and  in  asking  herself  many 
serious  and  deeply  interesting  questions. 
She  felt,  on  a  review  of  the  past,  that 
she  had  much  to  humble  her  before 
God.  She  could  recall  moments  of 
listlessness,  hours  of  languor,  days  of 
coldness,  when  earnest  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  her  children  had  not 
prevailed  in  her  heart.  Her  own  soul 
had  been  many  times  barren,  and  her 
exercises  with  her  children  had  been 
cold  and  lifeless.  She  mourned  over 
such  recollections,  while  she  again 
applied  to  that  blood  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin  to  pardon  her  iniquity,  and 
with  fervour  she  prayed,  that  the  blood 
of  the  children  might  not  be  on  her  head, 
but  that  she  might  meet  all  of  them  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  But  she  could 
not  withhold  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
what  God  had  done  by  her  instrumen- 
tality, one  little  one  had  died,  giving 
evidence  of  love  to  Christ  and  meetness 
for  heaven ;  and  she  could  think  of  one 


and  another  now  under  her  care,  with 
the  hope  that  there  was  in  them  some 
good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Some  however  excited  her  deep 
anxiety,  their  hearts  seemed  to  resemble 
the  rocky  ground  that  bare  no  fruit. 

The  hour  of  assembling  in  the  school- 
room soon  arrived,  and  there  when  the 
worship  of  the  morning  commenced, 
might  our  young  friend  be  found  sur- 
rounded by  her  class.  She  felt  that  by 
uniting  in  solemn  acts  of  prayer  and 
praise,  they  were  all  better  prepared  for 
the  the  duties  of  the  day. 

At  length,  the  classes  were  ranged 
round  their  respective  teachers,  and 
Emma  looked  with  a  tearful  eye  upon 
her  class  now  seated  around  her  for  the 
last  time.  Her  emotion  was  quickly 
perceived,  and  "  are  you  ill,  ma'am  ?" 
was  the  kind  and  prompt  enquiry. 
"  No,  my  children,  thank  you,  but  I  am 
grieved  to  tell  you,  I  am  about  to  leave 
you.""  A  burst  of  sorrow  gushed  from 
every  eye.  For  some  moments  neither 
teacher  nor  children  could  speak,  at  last 
the  former  addressed  them.  '*  Yes,  I 
do  not  expect  ever  again  to  see  you  here, 
but  shall  we  never  meet  again?  Yes, 
my  children,  we  shall  meet  at  the  judg- 
ment seat,  will  it  be  then  to  separate  ? 
"Sarah,  what  do  you  think,  must  I 
witness  against  you?"  The  poor  girl 
thus  addressed  only  answered  by  her 
tears — ^her  teacher  turned  to  the  next. 
"  Jane,  you  may  not  be  here  long,  your 
sister  is  gone,  and  you  too  may  soon 
follow,  shall  we  meet  in  heaven  ?"  "  Yes, 
teacher,  I  hope  so  ?"  "  What  reason 
have  you  for  such  a  blessed  hope?" 
"The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin  !"  "  But  how  do  you  hope  to  be 
cleansed  by  it?"  "The  Bible  says, 
'  whosoever  will  let  him  come.' "  "  And 
have  you  gone  to  God  ?"  "  Yes, 
teacher,  I  trust  I  have."  The  dear  child 
could  say  no  more;  she  had  for  some 
time  given  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  her  teacher  felt  she  could  leave  her 
with  a  humble  hope  of  meeting  her  in 
glory.  To  the  girl  sitting  next,  she 
turned.  "Well,  Mary,  do  you  ever 
pray?"  "  Yes,  teacher."  "  What  for, 
my  child?"  "A  new  heart,  teacher." 
"  And  do  you  think  your  heart  is 
renewed  ?"  "  I  hope  it  is,  I  love  prayer, 
I  love  the  school,  I  love  the  house  of 
God,  and  once  I  did  not  love  any  of 
them."  "  The  Lord  keep  you,  and  bless 
you,  Mary,  and  make  you  his  own 
child."     Emma  addressed  each  child 
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individually,  and  was  thankful  to  find 
that  impressions  such  as  she  had  ardently 
desired,  had  been  produced  in  most  of 
them.  She  addressed  them  faithfully 
and  affectionately ;  urged  them  to  live 
near  to  Christ,  to  study  the  word  of 
God,  never  to  neglect  prayer,  and  left 
them  with  a  charge  to  meet  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  parting  was  a  pain- 
ful one, — not  only  between  the  children 
and  their  teacher,  but  also  between 
Emma  and  her  associates  in  labour,  and 
she  felt  thankful  to  retire  to  her  home, 
to  relieve  her  full  heart  at  a  throne  of 
grace,  and  there  to  gain  fresh  strength 
for  new  and  untried  scenes. 

A  few  years  passed — our  young  friend 
had  become  the  wife  and  the  mother; 
she  again  spent  a  Sabbath,  at  the  scene 
of  her  early  labours.  She  naturally 
enquired,  respecting  the  children  of  her 
class, — one  had  passed  into  eternity, 
praising  God  for  the  instructions  she 
had  received  in  the  Sunday  school. 
She  had  been  led  to  Christ,  and  while 
on  her  dying  bed,   her  language   was, 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee.'' 

Two  were  now  members  of  the  same 
church,  to  which  Emma  had  in  early 
life  united  herself,  and  were  walking  in 
the  truth.  One  or  two  were  lost  sight 
of,  they  had  gone  into  service  at  a 
distance.  Emma,  however,  heard  enough 
to  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment, that  God  had  employed  her 
feeble  instrumentality  to  produce  such 
great  results. 

Many  years  more  had  passed  away, 
the  children  of  our  friend  had  grown  up, 
and  one  and  another  had  given  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart,  and  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

She  again  spent  a  Sabbath  with  the 
society,  of  which  she  had  once  been  a 
member.  Coming  out  of  the  place  of 
worship,  she  was  accosted  by  a  young 
woman,  of  whom,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  recollection,  her  countenance 
beaming  with  delight;  "  Oh  !  I  did  so 
long  to  speak  to  you,  ma'am,  I  hope 
you  are  quite  well.''  "  Yes,  thank  you, 
and  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  know  you, 
but  I  have  forgotten  your  name." 
"  Have  you,  really,  ma'am,  oh,  surely 
you  remember  Sarah  S — ."  "  O  yes, 
I  do,  are  you  living  here  ?"  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you." 
They  were  obliged   to  part, — our  friend 


made  inquiries  ,  and  found  Sarah  was 
a  consistent  and  useful  member  of  the 
church. 

Who  can  say,  whether  the  question 
addressed  to  her  so  many  years  back, 
"Must  I  witness  against  you?"  had 
been  the  means  of  inducing  serious 
thought  and  of  leading  to  a  consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Walworth.  E.  G. 


HINTS    ON    THE 

INTERROGATORY  SYSTEM. 

By  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 

Late  Tutor  at  Bristol  College,  and  now  Tutiyr 

to  the  New  College,  Manchesttr, 

The  business  which  goes  on  in  a  Sun- 
day school,  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
education  generally ;  it  falls  far  short  of 
that.  The  time  is  not  long  enough — 
once  a  week,  with  so  great  intermission. 
This  cripples  the  system  exceedingly,  as 
regards  the  attainment  of  that  primary 
part  of  education,  a  right  training  of 
the  habits.  Some  knowledge  is  certainly 
to  be  imparted  to  them ;  and  none  of  us 
will  undervalue  the  storing  of  their 
memory  with  useful  lessons.  I  doubt 
not  the  thought  is  .familiar  to  you,  that 
the  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture 
which  they  now  learn  by  heart  without 
understanding,  may  hereafter  recur  to 
them  with  a  real  power,  and  be  clearly 
understood.  I  know  that  this  some- 
times happens,  and  I  esteem  such  learn- 
ing far  better  than  nothing,  but  perhaps 
not  the  best  thing  that  we  could  wish  for. 
Still,  I  see  no  object  in  dwelling  on  this 
topic,  farther  than  to  say,  I  am  sure  you 
all  would  desire,  that  what  is  learnt 
should  be  rather  understood  than  not. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  considering  the 
substance  of  what  is  taught,  and  the 
mode  of  seeking  access  to  a  child's  mind. 
In  truth,  your  business  is,  not  to  pour 
into  their  minds  a  set  of  opinions,  how- 
ever true,  nor  even  a  set  of  facts,  how- 
ever important,  but,  if  possible,  to  set 
them  thinking — to  set  them  feeling — to 
call  out  an  activity  of  mind,  and  not  to 
treat  them  as  mere  recipients.  A  young 
mind,  like  everything  else,  which  has  an 
inward  life  of  its  own,  needs  a  nutriment 
and  a  stimulus,  yet  it  can  grow  only  by 
an  effort  from  within.  This  it  is,  which 
gives  so  much  utility  to  the  method  of 
putting  QUESTIONS.  It  is  the  grand 
instrument  of  all  juvenile  teachmg.  If 
you  tell  thcni  a  piece  of  truth,  they  will, 
perhaps,  remember  the  words,  but  that 
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is  all ;  if  you  ask  them  what  is  the  truth 
on  such  and  such  a  subject,  you  set  their 
own  minds  at  work,  when  the  question 
gives  a  certain  clue,  telling  them  not  all, 
but  enough  to  help  them.  The  art  of 
putting  wise  questions,  is  tiie  art  of 
teaching  children,  and  to  put  them  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  a  knowledge  of 
the  mind  of  the  particular  child  is 
needed;  at  any  rate,  the  questions  must 
be  adapted  to  the  general  state  of  the 
class.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  good  from  little 
books  called  Broken  Catechisms,  and 
other  Helps  to  Teachers,  which  supply 
the  questions  which  are  to  be  asked.  A 
great  many  other  objections  attach  to  all 
the  Broken  Catechisms  I  have  ever  seen, 
especially  this,  that  they  generally  make 
what  is  hard,  harder,  or  at  least,  longer, 
and  more  tiresome,  and  not  easier.  But 
if  the  book  were  ever  so  well  written,  I 
do  not  think  it  could  answer  the  purpose. 
The  teacher  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
machine,  without  making  the  pupils 
machines  too.  Suppose  an  engine  of 
clock-work,  made  to  repeat  the  questions 
of  a  broken  catechism,  could  this  teach? 
No;  be  assured,  7nind  must  be  used  to 
work  upon wimc/;  andif  you  think  you 
can  dispense  with  exertion  of  mind,  you 
are  losing  time  and  labour,  as  far  as  the 
direct  teaching  is  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  suggest  (for 
the  very  same  reason,)  what  questions 
should  be  asked;  but  I  may,  perhaps, 
warn  you  of  some  errors  and  dangers,  as 
to  the  mode  of  asking.  Firsty  let  me 
insist  on  this,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
asking  a  question  at  all,  unless  you  get 
an  intelligent  reply :  this  is  what  you 
are  aiming  at — with  nothing  less  can  you 
be  contented.  Moreover,  to  be  con- 
tented with  less,  will  generate  in  your 
pupils,  a  vicious  habit  much  to  be  de- 
precated. Children  are  very  docile  in 
more  senses  than  one.  They  readily 
find  out  what  satisfies,  and  give  us  what 
we  want.  If  an  idle  unmeaning  answer 
is  once  accepted,  when  the  child  knows 
that  he  has  given  mere  words  without 
sense,  he  will  try  to  pass  off  the  like  a 
second  and  third  time.  I  have  heard,  in 
Sunday  schools,  many  instances  of  this 
unmeaning  sort,  the  answers  being  some- 
times mere  trash,  sometimes  not  wrong 
in  il.self,  but  assuredly  unmeaning  to  the 
child.  I  will  venture  to  give  one  or 
two  examples — 

Q.  Why  did  Jesus  say  he  was  the 
good  shepherd  ? 


A.  Because  he  was. 
Q.  Why  did  he  eat  the  passover  withi' 
his  disciples? 

A.  Because  he  was  the  Paschal  Lamb. 
Q.  W^hy  will  Christ  judge  the  world? 
A.  Because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
Now  I  believe  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  make  them  think  what  it  is  they 
are  answering ;  and  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  reject  every  question  that  is  not  quite 
to  the   point,   and   rather  stop  at  one 
question,  (if  it   is  a  proper  one,)  and 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  getting  it 
rightly  answered,  than  run  glibly  through 
two  dozen.     They  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel,  that  they  cannot  evade  your  questions, 
and  put  you  off  with  words  instead  of 
sense.    This  will  at  once  be  an  establish- 
ing of  your  superiority.     After  a  little 
time  too,  this  will   itself  interest  and 
please  them,  and  make  them  more  at- 
tentive.     The    active    employment    of 
mind,  is  an  effort  to  a  child,  and   one 
which  they  will  escape,  if  you  let  them  ; 
yet   if   they  are   steadily  pressed,  they 
soon  are  conscious  that  they  are  learning 
something,  and  this  is   pleasant.     But 
in  order  to  attain  this,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite,  that  the  questions  be   not   too 
hard ;   and  if  the  teacher  sees  that  they 
are  not  understood,  it  is  better  instantly 
to  give  another.      Some   questions   are 
given  upon  what  they  are  supposed  to 
have  already  read  or  learnt  out  of  book, 
and   serve   chiefly  to   exercise  incmonj. 
These  of  course,  are  legitimate,  and  they 
have  a  much  greater  value  than  mere 
saying  by  heart,  viz.,  because  they  exer- 
cise the   pupils  also  in  understanding 
questions,  and  in  applying  his  know- 
ledge.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
of  fostering  a  habit  of  replying  from  mere 
grammatical  knowledge^  without  under- 
standing a  word.     Thus,  after  reading 
that  "  Peter  wept    bitterly,"  if   it    be 
asked,  "  Who  wept  bitterly?"  "  Feter." 
''Hoic   did    he    weep?"      "Bitterly." 
«  What  did  he  do  ? "     "  He  wepV'-^  it  is 
evident  that  all   these   replies  may  be 
given  correctly,  by  one  who  does  not 
know  who  Peter  is,  what  weeping  is,  nor 
what  bitterly  means.     The  question  does 
but  try  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical structure ;  hence,  it  should  never 
be  put,  except  with  this  special  object, 
viz.,  if  in   a   complicated   sentence,  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  lie  understand 
how  the  parts  are   connected.     Again, 
to  very  little  children,  questions  must  be 
given  that  admit  of  a  very  short  reply, 
sometimes    even  what  may  be    called 
I 
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leading  questions,  or  those  which  must 
be  answered  by  either  yes,  or  no.  But 
even  with  them  there  is  some  danger  in 
this ;  they  so  easily  learn  to  guess.  Any 
answer  given  by  mere  guessing,  should 
be  strongly  repressed,  for  it  leads  to  a 
moral  fault.  They  must  be  taught  to  be 
silent,  if  they  know  they  do  not  know ; 
to  answer  confidently,  if  they  think  they 
know,  and  to  say,  I  think,  or  I  believe, 
if  they  are  not  sure.  This  conduces  to 
a  habit  of  veracity.  To  older  pupils, 
questions  must  generally  be  given  that 
admit  longer  answers,  as,  "Tell  me  what 
happened  to  prevent  Abraham  from 
sacrificing  his  son  ?  "  "  What  sort  of 
persons  were  the  twelve  apostles  during 
our  Lord's  life-time  ?  "  &c.,  &c. 

Another  sort  of  question  is  far  more 
useful,  when  judiciously  put,  but  far 
more  difficult  to  find  ;  needing  an  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  viz.,  when  the 
pupil  is  to  find  the  answer^  by  searching 
his  own  bosom.  Such  are  most  moral 
and  spiritual  questions,  when  intended 
to  exercise  more  than  mere  memory. 
Thus,  "  What  ought  Jacob  to  have  done 
when  his  mother  bade  him  deceive  his 
father?"  But  even  in  such,  when  the 
question  is  perfectly  good,  it  requires 
great  judgment  to  word  it,  so  as  to  give 
the  pupil  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
help.  The  word  deceive,  for  instance, 
might  give  too  much  help  to  some  pupils. 
It  might  be  better  to  read  the  words  of 
Rebekah  to  Jacob,  and  then  ask, "  What 
ought  Jacob  to  have  answered  ? "  and 
so  try  to  find  out  whether  the  reader  did, 
or  did  not  observe  that  Rebekah  was 
counselling  deception ;  for  they  often  are 
so  busy  to  spell  out  the  words,  as  not  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  sense. 

Ambiguous  questions  are  particularly 
to  be  avoided.  Sometimes  when  we 
mean  to  speak  very  simply,  and  use  few 
words,  we  in  consequence  are  ambiguous, 
and  children  cannot  answer,  because 
they  do  not  know  which  of  several 
senses  to  put  on  the  question.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  when  a  visitor  at 
an  infant  school  thinks  to  ask  an  easy 
question,  he  perhaps,  holds  out  a  penny, 
and  says,  "  What  is  this  ?  "  The  infants 
do  not  know  whether  to  shout  in  reply, 
"  Copper" — or,  "The  king's  head" — or, 
"A  penny" — or,   "It  is   brown" 


penny 


-or. 


"  It  is  heavy" — or,  "  It  is  round ; "  and 
puzzled  among  so  many  thoughts,  they 
remain  silent  and  appear  stupid. 
Tiie    main    intention  of  by  far  the 


greater    number    of   questions    put  to 
young  pupils,  must  undoubtedly  be  in- 
tellectual.   They  are  intended  to  exercise 
and  cultivate  memory,  discrimination, 
powers  of  combination,  attention,  and 
reflection;  and  to  enforce  their  amassing 
a  small  amount  of  knov/ledge.      They 
cannot  bear  that  we  should  be  always 
working  at  their  consciences  with  some- 
thing spiritual ;   the  attempt  would  de- 
feat itself,  by  making  them  so  accustomed 
to    certain    phrases,   as   to   fancy   they 
understand  them,  when  they  neither  do, 
nor  care   to   do   so.      The   number  of 
religious  truths  which  can  be  profitably 
received  by  them,  is  very  small;    and 
one  spiritual  idea  clearly  received,  is  of 
far  more  value  than  a  hundred,  which 
do   but  play  over  the  surface  of  their 
minds.     Indeed  this  is  true  of  us  all. 
But  children  in  particular,  learn  religious 
truth  infinitely  less  from  any  direct  in- 
culcation, than  from  sympathy,  from  the 
indirect  acting  of  the  teacher's  mind  on 
theirs.    What  they  perceive  us  to  believe 
strongly,    they    also    believe    for    that 
reason ;   not  because  we  say  it  is  true, 
but  because  they  see  we  feel  it.     Thus 
we  may  make  them  learn  by  heart  the 
statement,  that  they  have  immortal  souls, 
and  we  may  dogmatically  teach  it;  they 
repeat  it  as  a  parrot.     But  if  somehow, 
it  comes  out  naturally,  and  they  perceive 
of  themselves,  that  we  are  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  souls,  then,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  they  begin  to  believe 
that  they  have  souls  at  all.     Religion  is 
a  matter  of  the  inmost  spirit;  it  requires 
knowledge,  yet  it  is  much  more  than  to 
know — it  is  the  putting  of  the  heart  into 
a  certain  frame ;  and  this  they  can  only 
learn   by  a   sort  of   imitation.     W^hen 
they  see  signs  of  reverence  for  God  in 
their  teacher,  they  half  understand  them 
only,  yet  they  gradually  imbibe  some- 
thing  of  the   kind.      Childish   religion 
being  of  course,  unintellectual,  is  almost 
wholly  imitative,  and  therefore  at  once 
partakes  of  the  teacher's  defects,   and 
falls  short  of  his  excellencies.     Still  it  is 
a  right  beginning.     They  often  imbibe 
much  more  from  unaffected  gestures,  or 
modes   of    speech,  indicating   the   real 
deep  feeling  of  the  teacher,  than  by  any 
amount    of   bidding    to    be    religious. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  communi- 
cate, in  spiritual  feeling,  more  than  in 
knowledge — more    than    we    ourselves 
have.    Each  reaches  to  his  own  measure. 

f  To  he  concluded  in  our  nexU) 
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SPIRITUAL    DANGERS   OF   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

In  our  last  number  (col.  602)  we  dwelt 
upon  some  of  the  spiritual  advantages 
which  teachers  have  over  other  Chris- 
tians. They  should  be  reminded  that 
the  situation  is  one  that  has  also  its  own 
exposures.  The  mention  of  one  or  two 
may  lead  the  reader  to  recollect  many 
more. 

One  is  the  danger  of  making  know- 
ledge pass  for  practice.  None  are  in 
greater  peril  of  delusion  than  those  who 
are  confident  that  they  know  much. 
Mere  "  knowledge  puffeth  up ;"  and  the 
apostle's  sentiment  is  founded  in  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  that  "if  any 
man  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thing,  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know."  There  is  a  common  tendency  to 
be  satisfied  with  our  own  religious  state 
if  we  are  well  established  in  the  truth ; 
if  we  are  sure  we  see  even  the  deep 
things  of  the  gospel  clearly.  The  teacher 
will  find  an  antidote  to  this  danger  in 
three  reflections — first,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable he  is  not  so  well-informed  as  he 
supposes;  secondly,  that  he  may  have 
much  knowledge  and  little  wisdom ; 
thirdly,  that  his  knowledge  increases  his 
accountability. 

Another  peril  of  the  teacher  is,  that  in 
studying  for  the  benefit  of  others,  he 
may  overlook  the  application  of  his 
knowledge  to  himself.  In  worldly  mat- 
ters, if  a  man  gives  all  his  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  others,  his  own  will 
suffer.  His  industry  and  toil  may  bless 
his  neighbours,  but  leave  his  own  family 
to  suffer.  And  when  we  read  and 
investigate  the  Scriptures  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  being  channels  by  which  to 
convey  their  instructions  to  others,  we 
may,  without  proper  caution,  retain 
nothing  for  our  own  benefit.  We  would 
venture  to  advise  as  a  preventive  of  this 
result,  that  teachers  should  not  make  their 
preparations  for  their  class  duties  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  the  closet  and  the 
school.  They  should,  indeed,  make  a 
self-application  of  all  their  studies;  but 
to  prevent  the  danger  we  have  intimated, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  their  seasons 
of  private  devotion  and  reading,  besides 
those  assigned  to  what  may  be  called 
their  professional  study. 

A  third  source  of  spiritual  danger  to 
the  teacher  is  that  connected  with  his 
motives.  There  may  be  impulses  of 
pride;  self-confidence,  love  of  reputation. 


desire  of  distinction,  that  shall  influence 
his  course,  unsuspected  by  himself. 
How  would  he  like  to  labour  in  obscurity  ? 
How  would  he  feel  if  he  were  success- 
ful, and  no  one  knew  of  it  or  gave  him 
due  credit?  How  could  he  keep  silent, 
or  suppress  all  self-complacency,  if  he 
should  see  indications  of  good  impressions 
made  on  his  class?  The  post  of  a  teach- 
er exposes  him  to  these  and  similar 
trials  of  humility,  and  it  requires  much 
self-knowledge  and  incessant  vigilance 
to  make  a  man  know  and  believe  how 
much  evil  may  be  detected  in  what  look 
like  his  best  actions  and  motives.  His 
very  tears,  and  prayers,  and  devotedness 
may  be  mingled  with  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion with  himself,  and  a  desire  of 
applause. 

In  wrestling  with  these  adversaries, 
teacher,  you  must  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
are  enabled  to  use  it,  will  the  vigour  and 
usefulness  of  your  piety  be  increased. — 
American  Sunday  School  Journal. 


JESUS   CHRIST,    AN    EXAMPLE   OF 
PUNCTUALITr 

The  mode  of  instruction  pursued  by  the 
Great  Teacher  who  came  from  God, 
was  that  of  "teaching  by  example." 
"  Learn  of  Me"  was  the  expression  he 
made  use  of  on  one  occasion  to  his 
audience.  Did  he  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
holiness?  he  says,  "Be  ye  holy,  as  I 
am  holy."  Did  he  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
love?  he  says,  *' This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you."  Did  he  speak  against 
worldly  mindedness?  he  says,  "Be  ye 
not  of  the  world,  even  as  1  am  not  of 
the  world."  Did  he  inculcate  a  spirit 
of  forgiveness?  St.  Peter  says,  "Even  as 
Christ  forgave  you,  even  so  do  ye." — 
Proofs  might  be  multiplied  to  shew  that 
this  mode  of  communicating  instruction 
was  constantly  pursued  by  our  adorable 
Lord  and  Master.  But  the  object  ot 
the  writer  is  to  shew  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  example  of  punctuality .  True  it 
is  that  the  Scriptures  are  rather  silent 
upon  this  particular,  but  as  one  circum- 
stance, (and  only  one)  is  recorded  of 
his  punctuality,  it  deserves  a  place  in 
our  memory. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I  refer,  is 
that  of  the  institution  of  the  last  supper 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  viz, 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,    Our  divine 
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Saviour  commissioned  two  of  his  disci- 
ples, Peter  and  John,  to  proceed  to  the 
city,  where  they  would  meet  a  man 
bearing;  a  pitcher  of  water;  him  they 
were  directed  to  follow  into  the  house 
withersoever  he  entered,  and  to  ask  him 
concerning  the  room  in  which  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  to  celebrate  the 
Passover.  They  did  so,  and  prepared 
to  receive  their  master,  doubtless,  know- 
ing the  precise  time  at  which  he  would 
sup.  Now,  mark  his  punctuality! 
Matthew  says,  "when  the  even  was 
come,  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve," 
(Matt.  xxvi.  20. j  Mark  says,  "In 
the  evening  he  cometh  with  the  twelve." 
(Mark  xiv.  17.J  But,  observe  Luke's 
testimony,  and  notice  the  exact  expres- 
sion !  "  And  when  the  hour," — **  when 
the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and 
the  twelve  apostles  with  hira."  (Luke 
xxii.  lA.) 

Teachers,  are  you  at  your  post  when 
the  hour  of  school  arrives? — if  you  have 
not  been  hitherto,  let  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  be  imitated  by  you,  and  when 
the  hour  of  school  arrives,  in  future 
be  found  at  your  post. 

Mile  End.  J  AS.  W.  Young. 


ON    KEWARD   TICKETS. 

Mr.  Editor, — When  writing  on  the 
subject  of  giving  tickets  as  a  reward  to 
tlie  Sunday  scholars  for  early  attendance 
at  school,  repeating  Scripture,  hymns, 
&c.,  (vide  "  A  Lover  of  Right  Princi- 
ples," col.  609,)  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  ticket  thus 
given  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  Sabbath  schools  where  tickets  are 
given  as  rewards,  and  they  are  rather 
numerous  at  present,  the  children  are 
very  anxious  to  get  to  school  in  time  for 
the  opening,  say  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  should  the  parents  be  careless 
or  unconcerned,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  and  do  not  care  whether  their 
children  get  to  school  in  time  for  a 
ticket,  or  stay  from  school  altogether ! 
the  anxiety  of  the  children  will  not  let 
them  rest;  and  they  interrogate  their 
parents  thus — "  Is  breakfast  ready  yet  ?" 
"Where  are  my  books?"  "Where's 
my  cap?  " — besides  other  questions,  and 
will  iinish  with  this  speech,  "  If  I'm  not 
at  school  in  time,  I  shall  loose  a  ticket." 
At  last  the  boy  is  ready — off  he  goes — 
he  is  too  late — he  loses  his  ticket;  but 
the  next  Sabbath  he  will  either  have  his 


breakfast  earlier,  or  have  none  at  all ; 
this  is  done, and  often  done  for  a  ticket; 
tickets  then  are  useful,  for  they  cause 
the  children  to  come  to  school  early. 
When  a  child  has  received  twelve  tickets, 
they  are  to  him  of  equal  value  to  one 
penny ;  furnished  with  these,  he  is  able 
to  purchase  any  books  to  that  amount, 
or  he  may  with  money  partly,  and 
partly  with  tickets,  possess  himself  of 
larger  books ;  tickets  then  are  useful,  for 
they  enable  poor  children  to  purchase 
good  books. 

Again,  the  tickets  have  a  verse  from 
the  word  of  God  printed  on  them, 
which  when  they  read,  may,  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  be  applied  to  their  hearts, 
and  ultimately  lead  to  repentance  to 
life :  and  o\ight  we  to  neglect  any  means 
at  all  likely  to  bring  about  so  great  an 
end,  as  the  salvation  of  one  child's  soul  ? 

It  follows  then,  if  tickets  are  likely 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  to  be  the  means 
of  the  conversion  of  the  scholar's  soul, 
that  they  must  be  useful. 

These  are  three  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  I  conceive  tickets  as  rewards 
to  be  useful  to  scholars  in  Sunday 
schools,  but  there  is  an  old  saying— 
"  facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and  I  will 
now  come  to  them ;  I  will  instance  two 
schools,  from  many,  one  where  tickets 
are  given,  the  other  where  they  are  not. 
At  Exning,  a  village  two  miles  distant 
from  Newmarket,  there  is  a  Wesley  an 
Methodist  Sunday  school,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children;  tickets  are 
given,  and  I  have  seen  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  scholars  present  in  time,  repeat- 
edly; one  of  the  teachers  stands  at  the 
door,  with  a  box  of  tickets,  he  gives  one 
to  every  child  who  is  present  at  the  time 
of  opening,  after  which  time  the  box  is 
locked,  and  consequently  no  tickets  for 
late  scholars.  I  have  not  seen  any  ill 
feeling  existing  between  the  scholars,  for 
they  know,  if  they  are  not  at  school  iu 
time,  the  box  will  be  locked,  and  there- 
fore no  ticket  for  them.  The  other 
school  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty 
scholars,  no  tickets  are  given,  and  the 
children  are  coming  in  all  the  time 
during  school  hours,  and  sometimes 
when  school  is  over!  no  reward,  no 
school  for  them,  at  any  rate  not  at  the 
commencement;  they  do  not  join  in 
praise  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  do 
not  form  habits  of  punctuality,  but 
neglect  singing  and  supplic-ation,  and  im- 
bibe habits  of  indolence  and  carelessness. 
A  Newmarket  Teacher. 
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A  System  for  the  Education  of  the 
Youngs  applied  to  all  the  F acuities ; 
founded  on  immense  experience  of 
many  thousands  of  children.  By 
Samuel  Wildcrspin^  Inventor  of  the 
System  of  Infant  Training,  pp.  487. 
Hodson,  Fleet-street. 

The  deficiencies  which  exist  in  those 
systems  of  education  which  are  in 
general  use,  have  attracted  tlie  notice  of 
many  benevolent  and  superior  minds  in 
the  present  century.  Many  modes  have 
been  devised  whereby  its  matter  or  its 
machinery  might  be  improved,  either  iu 
their  quality  or  in  their  application. 
With  these  views  various  systems  iiave 
been  proposed  to  the  public,  each  of 
which  has  possessed  some  feature  of 
excellence,  by  Lancaster,  Bell,  Pestalozzi, 
Jacotot,  and  others.  Of  late,  without 
any  falling  off  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  classes  of  elder  pupils,  infant 
education  has  obtained  particular,  espe- 
cial, and  praiseworthy  notice ;  and  in- 
fant schools,  (of  which  Mr.  VVilderspin 
claims  to  be  the  inventor,)  have  in  con- 
siderable number  been  established,  and 
we  doubt  not  with  many  good  results, 
although  the  system  as  yet  is  so  recent, 
that  their  ultimate  effects  have  not  been 
developed. 

Still  we  think  the  public  attention  has 
been  very  remiss  and  inconsiderate,  in 
not  looking  at  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  education  furnished. 
The  quantity^  although  still  inferior  in 
this  country  to  that  which  is  supplied  in 
Prussia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  former  era,  so  that  our 
forefathers  would  have  blessed  them- 
selves, partly  in  astonishment,  and  partly 
in  delight,  if  they  could  have  foreseen 
the  day  when  books,  and  readers,  and 
schools,  should  have  become  so  multi- 
plied ;  and  we  also  are  too  apt  to  look 
on  these  outward  features  of  a  superficial 
improvement,  without  investigating  whe- 
ther its  benefits  as  a  system  are  not,  in  a 
great  measure  ideal,  and  its  defects  so 
great,  as  to  call  yet  for  the  most  radical 
and  extensive  reforms. 

In  illustration  of  these  observations, 
we  give  the  following  instance  of  hea- 
thenish ignorance,  in  a  child  who  had 
not  only  been  educated,  but  tlrought 
worthy   to  be  admitted  to  the  rite  of 


confirmation  in  the  English  National 
Church.  It  is  taken  from  a  late  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Arthur  Brook  Faulkner, 
who  says — 

"  My  first  document  is  supplied  by  a 
deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester, and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  I  copy  almost  to  the  letter.  It  pre- 
sents the  results  of  the  examination  of  one 
of  the  children  in  his  parish,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  her 
qualifications  for  that  distinction  having 
been  previously  vouched  by  a  certificate 
from  her  spiritual  pastor. 

Examiner.  My  girl,  can  you  tell  me 
who  was  Jesus  Christ? 

Ansicer,     The  devil. 

E.  Come,  this  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  think  again,  and  tell  me  who 
was  Jesus  Christ? 

A,    The  gospel. 

E.  Well,  that  is  nearer  to  it,  but  still 
not  right;  guess  again. 

A.    Satan. 

E,  You  surely  do  not  mean  what  you 
say ;  do  you  not  know  that  Satan  is  the 
devil? 

A.    The  synagogue. 

The  catechist  tired  out,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair." 
Sir  Arthur  adds,  "In  my  own  parish,  the 
children  that  I  examined  were  either  mute, 
or  gave  the  most  absurd  answers.  I  must 
beg  any  one  not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  these  are  isolated  instances, 
invidiously  picked  out;  I  will  be  answerable 
that  they  are  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule." 

Mr.  Wilderspin  after  making  this 
quotation  says,  "  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  ap- 
palling as  it  may  appear.  I  could  fill  a 
pamphlet  with  similar  cases." 

An  impressive  example  of  the  non- 
efiiciency  of  some  existing  modes  of  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  experience  of 
the  government  establishment  for  the 
correction  of  juvenile  convicts,  at  Park- 
hurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  a  list  of  157  inmates,  64  had  at- 
tended the  national  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  church  of  England ;  and  of 
these,  10  had  been  at  scliool  under  one 
year,  34  from  one  to  five  years,  6  from 
five  to  eight  years,  and  4  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  Thirty-five  out  of  the 
157  had  attended  free  schools  of  a 
different  kind,  and  of  these,  12  had 
been  at  school  under  one  year,  22  from 
one  to  five  years,  and  1  from  five  to 
eight  years.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
157,  4  had  been  at  an  infiint  school,  1  at 
a    factory    school,    1   at   a    workhouse 
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school,  9  at  a  Sunday  school,  and  32  at 
private  schools,  for  several  years.  Ten 
had  been  at  no  school  whatever. 

To  afford  a  just  and  convenient  mode 
of  comparison,  we  will  give  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  each  of  these  numbers. 
Of  these  juvenile  convicts, 

Forty  per  cent,  had  attended  the 
national  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  average  period 
of  such  attendance  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  three  years. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  had  attended 
free  schools  of  a  different  kind,  average 
period  of  attendance  about  the  same, 
namely,  three  years. 

Twenty  per  cent,  had  attended  private 
schools,  for  several  years. 

Five  per  cent,  had  attended  a  Sunday 
school. 

Ninety-three  per  cent,  had  attended 
schools  of  some  kind. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, that  the  smallest  proportion 
by  far  amongst  these  failures  of  educa- 
tion to  accomplish   its    proper  results, 
was  among  those  who  had  been  in  the 
Sunday    school,*    although    in     those 
schools  there  is  the  least  measure  of  in- 
struction, purely  literary,  imparted  ;  and 
the  whole  time  of  instruction  amounts 
only  to  one-tentli,  or  one-fourteenth  of 
that  which    is    consumed    in    the   day 
schools.      What    importance  does   this 
give  to  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of    Sunday    school    instruction,    which 
forms  its  most  peculiar   characteristic, 
and  without  which  its  most  enlightened 
supporters  and  labourers  would  esteem 
it    a    desecration  of   the   day.      What 
might  not  be  expected  if  these   same 
elements  could  be  introduced  hereafter 
into  some  scheme  of  national  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  let  us   be 
blind  to  the  enormous  and  overwhelming 
evil  that  would  resDlt  from  the  adoption 
of  any  national   system,  which   should 
overlook,  or   attempt  to   supersede   the 
present    machinery   of    Sunday   school 
education;    by  a  system  which  indeed 
assembles  the  children  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  teaches  them  nothing :    which  exer- 
cises  their  limbs   only  in  a  march  to 
public    worship,  in  a    kind  of  military 
order,  but  which   furnishes  no  exercise 
for  the  understanding,  and  no  religious 

*  It  may  be  said,  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  attended  the  infant  school  is  only  2j  per 
cent.  But  on  account  of  the  recent  establishment 
and  comparative  rarity  of  these  schools,  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  take  them  into 
a  comparative  estimate. 


principles  for  the  heart:  which  embodies 
no  scriptural  examinations  and  conversa- 
tions to  improve  the  memory  and  sharpen 
the  perceptions :  which  includes  no  short 
addresses  specially  intended  for  children, 
and  specially  interesting  them;  and 
which  would  substitute  for  all  this  a 
system  of  dry  formalism,  as  irksome  as 
it  would  be  useless — nay,  as  repulsive 
in  its  aspect  as  it  would  be  injurious  in 
its  results.  If  all  this  were  possible,  if 
such  a  national  evil  could  be  established, 
it  would  be  as  if  the  sun  were  eclipsed  in 
order  to  have  its  glorious  light  and  heat 
replaced  only  by  the  cold  shine  of  the 
moon,  and  the  mirky  glimmerings  of  the 
stars. 

It  has  appeared*  that  93  per  cent,  of 
these  juvenile  convicts  had  been  in- 
structed at  some  school  or  other,  and 
may  it  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
education  is  powerless  in  the  prevention 
of  crime?  It  is  not  unhkely  that  such 
an  inference  will  be  drawn,  but  its  falla^ 
cy  would  soon  be  obvious,  were  it  not 
for  that  inconsideration  and  remissness 
of  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  which 
induces  them  to  look  only  at  the  quantitrj 
of  education  furnished,  without  consider- 
ing its  quality.  If  we  make  a  more 
careful  enquiry  into  this  part  of  the 
subject,  what  are  the  results  in  the  very 
instance  before  us?  The  report  we 
have  already  quoted  states — 

Some  of  the  boys  who  had  been  at 
the  national  schools  for  years,  and  had 
learned  to  read  the  New  Testament,  and 
repeat  the  catechism,  were  found,  on 
examination,  not  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  thing  they  had  been  taught ; 
some  could  not  even  read  any  other 
book :  they  could  read  their  own  Testa- 
ment, but  reading  anything  else  was 
beyond  their  powers.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances  it  appeared,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  instruction  had  been 
purely  mechanical.  *  I  remarked,  (ob- 
serves Mr,  England  in  his  report)  that 
the  amount  of  acquirement  in  the  me- 
chanical elements  of  instruction  (the 
art  of  reading,  and  repetition  from 
memory)  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
degree  of  actual  knowledge  possessed 
either  of  moral  duty,  or  religious  princi- 
ple ;  the  table  showing  that  only  halfihe 
number  of  readers,  and  a  third  of  re- 
peaters, of  the  church  catechism,  could 
give  even  a  little  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  read,  or  soupds  in  use. 
And  of  these,  it  appeared  very  often  to 
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be  merely  the  strength  of  the  intellect 
exercised  at  the  moment,  that,  by  dint 
of  guessing,  led  to  the  meaning  of  terras, 
and  not  the  result  of  prior  teaching  and 
reflection.  With  our  present  list  the 
proportions  stand  thus  :  85  can  in  some 
degree  read,  120  repeat  some  or  all  of 
the  church  catechism,  but  only  58  can 
give  even  a  little  account  of  sounds 
used  ;  and  of  this  intelligent  class  seve- 
ral have  had  so  little  instruction,  as  to  be 
included  neither  among  the  readers  nor 
repeaters.'  These  are  facts  which  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  insufficient 
methods  of  elementary  instruction  at 
the  common  schools  in  England.  One 
hundred  and  ten  boys  have  been  day 
scholars  for  one  year  and  upwards  to 
twelve  years,  and  of  these,  only  85  are 
found,  on  admission  to  Parkhurst  prison, 
able  to  read  even  a  little;  and  only  the 
smallest  fraction  of  them  know  anything 
of  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Let 
this  fact  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  English 
people.''  * 

Let  it  ring  indeed !  Why  these  masters, 
and  the  money  employed  for  the  payment 
of  their  salaries  might  have  been  better 
employed  in  teaching  so  many  parrots  to 
recite  the  Testament  or  the  catechism ; 
because  then  no  one  would  have  been 
deceived  by  the  belief  that  any  food  was 
being  supplied  either  for  the  information 
of  the  understanding,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  sentiments. 

With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  and 
degeneracy  of  our  Sunday  schools,  the 
following  are  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Wilderspin — 

"The  beneficial  tendency  of  national 
schools  and  of  parish  schools,  both  in 
Scotland  and  this  country,  and  also  of 
Sunday  schools,  few,  who  know  anything 
of  the  workings  of  tliem,  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt  or  deny ;  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  ameliorate  the  evils  resulting 
from  early  wrong  impressions  and  bad  ex- 
amples. These  latter,  however,  are  de- 
generating, especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  ;  the  number  of  children  collected 
together  are  much  too  large;  the  teachers, 
in  many  instances,  but  too  ill-informed 
themselves  ;  and  thus,  in  consequence  of 
the  children  not  having  been  prepared 
previously  for  them  in  the  infant  schools, 
the  most  serious  evils  have  arisen,  which 
can  only  be  known  to  those  persons  who 
make  a  habit  of  inspecting  and  examining 
the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate 
that  their  aid  comes  too  late  to  be  inva- 
riably efficient;  the  examples  and  the  im- 

•  Cliambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  No.  449. 


pressions  made  in  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  life,  are  of  more  importance  than 
has  hitherto  been  conceived,  and  when 
children  are  taken  into  the  schools  above 
alluded  to,  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that 
the  heart  has  been  so  firmly  taken  hold  of 
by  evil,  the  affections  so  mis-directed,  and 
the  will  so  perverted,  that  the  endeavours 
of  friends  and  teachers  to  counteract  those 
evils  are  altogether  in  vain;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
expect  that  the  evil  influences  of  six  days 
can  be  wholly  counteracted  by  a  few  hours' 
instruction  on  the  seventh."  (p.  9.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  instance  of 
Parkhurst,  that  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  which  Mr.  W.  speaks,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  most  lively  sense,  yet 
the  success  of  the  Sunday  school  ap- 
peared to  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  schools  in  preventing 
crime.  As  to  the  alleged  decline  of  the 
character  of  Sunday  school  instruction, 
we  should  think  the  writer  is  mistaken, 
from  having  formed  his  opinions  after 
the  inspection  of  some  of  those  schools, 
which  indeed  bear  the  name  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  which  assemble  together 
vast  numbers  of  children,  but  which  are 
not  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  of  which  we 
can  by  no  means  approve;  in  which 
literary  instruction  has  been  made  the 
object  rather  than  moral  and  religious 
improvement.  We  are  aware,  that  both 
infant  and  day  schools  very  much 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  especially  in  that  which  may  be 
justly  esteemed  the  drudgery  of  his 
office,  and  which  in  a  properly  educated 
condition  of  society,  ought  to  find  no 
place  in  tiis  duties,  namely,  the  impart- 
ing of  mere  literary  instruction.  But 
probably  the  greatest  evil  is,  one  which 
Mr.  Wilderspin  has  not  made  so  promi- 
nent. It  is,  that  those  members  of  our 
churches  who  are  the  best  instructed,  the 
best  qualified,  and  the  most  influential, 
hold  back  from  our  Sunday  schools, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  humble  and  industrious  mechanic,  or 
the  over-worked  shopman,  who  have  to 
instruct  themselves  in  the  few  moments 
they  can  steal  from  rest  and  sleep,  in 
order  that  they  may  with  more  effect  in- 
struct others.  The  reproaches  therefore 
which  are  often  directed  against  our 
present  Sunday  school  agency,  as  being 
illiterate  and  incompetent,  are  appUed 
with  exceeding  great  injustice  to  those 
meritorious  and  indefatigable  young 
persons,  who  do  the  best  they  can,  and 
without  whose  aid  the  work  would  not 
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be  done  at  all.  If  reproofs  be  due  to 
any,  surely  they  ought  rather  to  be 
thundered  in  the  ears  of  those  who  can 
work  and  will  not,  or  who  show  their 
superior  ability  rather  in  finding  faults, 
than  in  attempting  to  remedy  them. 

Our  greatest  consolation  in  looking  at 
this  woeful  want  of  zeal  where  God  has 
given  ability,  and  where  therefore  zeal 
ought  most  to  be  found;  and  of  this 
perpetual  wrapping  up,  not  of  one 
talent,  nor  of  two  talents,  but  of  five 
and  ten  in  a  napkin,  is,  that  the  results 
after  all  must  chiefly  depend  on  the 
blessing  of  God;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  it  will  be  abundantly  bestowed 
on  those  humble  but  zealous  labourers, 
who  amidst  much  indifference  or  con- 
tempt from  their  better  educated  and 
colder-hearted  superiors,  and  much  dis- 
couragement from  their  ungrateful  or  in- 
tractable pupils,  yet  persevere  in  well 
doing,  working  as  it  were  against  wind 
and  tide,  with  few  to  cheer  them,  and 
few  to  help  them ;  but  remembering 
Him  who  is  able  with  the  feeble  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and 
who  often  with  the  most  despised  instru- 
ments, brings  about  the  most  glorious 
results. 

The  book  before  us  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  and  embraces  every  variety  of 
school  details.  Into  an  analytical  ex- 
position of  these  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  enter,  as  it  would  extend  far  beyond 
our  narrow  limits.  We  highly  approve 
of  the  observations  (chap.  1,  p.  5,)  on 
the  political  importance  of  education, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
great  importance  of  infant  education  is 
set  forth  in  glowing  terms,  (p.  20)  which 
by  no  means  exaggerate  its  value  and 
influence  upon  future  life.  Indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  attach  too  great 
a  value  to  the  moral  impressions  which 
are  made  in  our  earliest  years. 

Those  principles  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's 
system  which  look  to  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
as  but  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
ennobling  of  the  heart  and  disposition — 
which  aim  to  make  the  things  that  are 
good  appear  beautiful — and  the  things 
that  are  bad  to  appear  odious;  (p.  13) 
which  attempt  to  secure  the  control  of 
the  heart  by  winning  the  affections; 
which  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  through 
the  contemplation  of  natural  objects  up 
to  the  God  of  nature ;  all  these  we  most 
iiighly  approve,  although  we  are  not  yet 


prepared  to  believe  that  "  the  sympathy 
of  goodness  is  no  less  infectious  than  that 
of  evil." 

We  very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  introduction  of  the  jury  system,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.,  into  schools  indis- 
criminately, or  even  generally.  It  will 
prove  suitable  and  beneficial  only  where 
the  children  have  undergone  a  previous 
moral  training,  by  which  they  should 
have  learnt  the  importance  and  sacred- 
ness  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  has 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of 
physical  education,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  girls ;  we  would  recommend  the 
considerate  perusal  of  his  judicious  re- 
marks at  pp.  25,  258,  and  259.*  The 
observations  on  the  use  of  pictures  in 
relation  to  the  narrations  of  Scripture, 
especially  in  infant  schools,  are  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  we  think  there 
are  some  very  suitable  and  striking  ones 
in  the  series  which  have  been  published 
by  lioake  and  Varty.  In  his  remarks 
on  the  inexpediency  of  teaching  political 
economy  to  the  poorer  classes,  Mr.  W. 
seems  to  have  confounded  that  study 
with  politics,  which  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  exceedingly  different.  In 
common  with  him  we  eschew  the  fruit- 
less and  restless  pursuit  of  the  latter,  by 
those  who  cannot  possibly  have  the 
means  of  understanding  the  merits  of  its 
various  and  intricate  questions ;  but  we 
think  that  some  knowledge  of  the  former 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  every  class  of 
society,  f 

Our  author's  observations  on  religion 
are  not  so  complete  as  most  other  parts 
of  his  work ;  and  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  has  given  a  fair  and 
just  account  of  revivals.  Nothing  that 
he  proposes  in  reference  to  religious 
teaching  is  at  all  equal  to  the  plan  of  a 
well-taught  Bible  class  in  a  Sunday 
school.  The  specimens  of  the  mode 
and  style  of  lecturing  and  catechising  he 
recommends,  and  which  are  given  in 
the  copious  appendix,  (which  occupies 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  volume,) 
are  generally  to  be  much  admired.  On 
the  whole,  we  recommend  this  work  to 
tlie  careful  study  of  parents  as  well  as 
of  schoolmasters.  Esto. 


•  We  might  also  refer  to  cols.  5.^5,  536,  527 , 
and  ^'-iS,  in  our  Nuniber  for  last  Auijust. 

§  Some  articles  o>i  political  economy,  in  a  clear, 
plain,  and  popular  style,  and  free  from  any  po- 
litical bias,  have  lately  appeared  in  a  Journal,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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Curist  crucified,  the  distinguishing  topic 
of  the  Gospel:  a  treatise  in  vindication 
of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
i}f  Revelation.  I'o  which  are  added, 
Three  Discourses.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  De  Courct/,  vicar  of  Alkmond, 
Shrewsbury.  Qvo.  pp.  101.  Ward, 
London, 

Some  of  our  elder  readers  may  possibly 
remember  the  eminent  and  popular 
preacher,  whose  most  able  performance 
has  just  been  added  to  Mr.  Ward's, 
Standard  Library  of  Divinity.  The  late 
Mr.  De  Courcy,  was  emphatically  a 
*' gospel  minister,"  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  so  fashionable  to  obtrude  "  the 
distinguishing  topic  of  the  gospel — 
Christ  crucified,"  as  it  has  since  happily 
become  in  our  national  pulpits.  In  a 
work  of  this  character  and  description, 
we  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  any- 
thing bearing  upon  the  peculiar  labors 
and  duties  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 
Judge  then  of  our  agreeable  surprise  to 
find  the  Reverend  advocate  of  Christ's 
Holy  Gospel,  for  a  moment  suspending 
his  lofty  argument,  in  order  to  offer  a 
warm  and  unequivocal  testimonial  to 
the  pious  labors  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  !  "  What  is  introduced  respect- 
ing Sunday  schools,  (he  says  in  his 
preface,)  was  casual,  arising  from  an 
opportunity  allowed  the  author  of  recom- 
mending an  institution,  which  is  liberally 
supported  by  the  auditory,  (at  Nantwich) 
he  had  the  honor  to  address.  The  subject 
of  Sunday  schools  is,  indeed,  but  re- 
motely connected  with  that  which  is  the 
leading  topic ;  yet  he  thought  it  right 
not  to  expunge  what,  though  in  a  few 
pages,  recommends  an  institution  that 
deserves  a  volume  in  praise  of  it. 
Besides,  it  helps  to  show  that  there  is  r,o 
kind  of  benevolence,  for  which  the  faith 
(f  the  gospel  docs  -not  provide  the  st?'ong- 
est  and  purest  incentives.'^ 

Mr.  De  Courcfs  opinion  of  Sunday 
schools. 

Salvation  by  tlie  cross  implies  every 
thing  that  can  favour  the  interests  of 
holiness.  So  far  from  superseding  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  or  relaxing  the 
obligation  to  perform  them,  it  renders  the 
obligation  more  binding  through  the  pow- 
erful inoUves  of  gratitude  and  love.  Mo- 
rality is  liereby  placed  upon  the  most  solid 
foundation,  and  made  to  spring  from  the 
pxwcst  and  most  permanent  principle.  Can 
the  whole  compass  of  moral  sausion,  or  of 
arguments  taken  from  the  excellences  of 
abstract  virtue  and  the  interests  of  society, 
B  b 


equal  in  importance  or  efKcacy  the  follow- 
ing declaration  recorded  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
John?  "We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us."  From  hence  springs  a  desire  to 
please  and  a  delight  in  duty,  the  two  main 
springs  of  unconstrained  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience. Philanthropy,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  its  most  wide-spread  influence,  flows 
from  hence,  that  "  if  God  so  loved  us,  we 
ought  also  to  love  one  another,"  And  I 
am  happy,  in  a  discourse  upon  some  of  the 
most  glorious  doctrines  of  Chrisrtianity,  to 
connect  wiih  them  the  hearty  recommen- 
dation of  an  institution,  which  tends  to 
promote  that  humanity  and  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  a  care  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  which  may  be  attend- 
ed with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  rising 
and  every  future  generation. 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  is 
so  universally  approved  of,  that  no  one 
hardly  dares  to  form  an  argument  against 
them  ;  and  multitudes  throughout  the  king- 
dom unite  in  their  support.  It  is  happily 
one  of  those  institutions  about  which  there 
is  scarcely  one  dissentient  voice.  Men  of 
the  most  discordant  opinions,  the  most 
opposite  interests,  and  the  most  violent 
parties  in  politics  and  religious  profession, 
seem  to  forget  their  differences  and  relin- 
quish their  animosities,  when  Sunday  schools 
are  mentioned.  Whatever  subjects  on 
other  questions  divide  their  opinions  or 
their  denomination,  they  seem  all  to  har- 
monize in  this ;  and  no  wonder  :  the  ques- 
tion is  so  simple  and  so  important,  that  it 
claims  assent  the  moment  it  is  proposed. 
Besides,  all  disputation  must  cease,  where 
facts  are  evidence.  Beneficial  effects,  al- 
ready experienced  from  the  institution,  pro- 
claim and  evince  its  utility.  Poor  children, 
once  wandering  as  vagabonds  through  the 
streets  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  brought  in 
multitudes  to  public  worship  ;  while,  in  the 
intervals,  teachers  are  provided  to  instruct 
them  in  reading,  and  watch  over  their 
morals.  Hereby  profanity  is  checked  at  an 
early  period,  and  a  habit  of  reverence 
acquired  for  public  ordinances  and  for  the 
Lord's  day  ;  which  is  the  more  necessary  at 
a  time  when  too  many,  who  should  set 
better  examples,  are  indifferent  to  both. 

Knowledge  is  the  handmaid  of  religion ; 
and  as  the  former  is  increased,  the  latter 
spreads.  But  "for  lack  of  knowledge 
multitudes  are  destroyed."  To  enable  the 
cliildren  of  the  poor  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
institution.  A  liberal  subscription,  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  this  town,  has  been  pro- 
moted for  its  support.  But  as  subscriptions 
fluctuate,  and  unforeseen  expenses  arc 
incurred,  it  has  been  thought  requisite  to 
obviate  both  by  occasional  collections.  No 
time  so  proper  for  them,  as  that  day,  for  the 
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sanctifying  of  which  the  institution  was 
principally  intended.  No  place  so  proper 
as  the  church  where  the  children  now  are, 
and  where  their  presence  pleads  more 
strongly  than  the  strongest  eloquence  in 
favour  of  the  charity.  And  no  subject 
ought  to  be  more  prevalent  to  excite  a 
liberal  contribution  than  that  of  "  Christ 
crucified ;'  reinembering  always  that  it  is 
written,  "Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich." — p.  16,  17. 


Sermons  to   Youth,      Bj/  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph    Hague f    Darwen^  Lancashire. 
With  a  Me/noir  of  the  Author,    12 wo. 
pp.  272.      IVarcl,  London. 

The  esteemed  and  lamented  author  of 
this  volume,  was,  in  his  early  years  a 
zealous  Sunday  school  teacher,  and 
having  in  that  capacity  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  address  the  young,  and 
to  deliver  exhortations  at  prayer  meet- 
ings, he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
ministerial  office;  and  after  the  usual 
academical  training,  he  accepted  the 
pastoral  charge  over  the  English  congre- 
gation at  Rotterdam,  from  whence,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Darwen,  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  terminated  his  earthly  labours. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  having 
himself  experienced  the  advantage  of 
being  connected  with  a  Sunday  school, 
he  should  ever  after  retain  a  lively  affec- 
tion for  the  cause;  and  as  we  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  place  upon  record, 
for  the  information  and  encouragement 
of  our  readers,  the  matured  opinions 
which  wise  and  good  men  have  enter- 
tained of  their  labours,  we  subjoin  a 
passage  from  a  sermon  which  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Hague, 
expressly  to  Sunday  school  teachers : — 

Benefits  of  Sunday  Schools. 

"  The  benefits  resulting  to  this  country 
from  Sunday  schools  have  been  invaluable, 
and  to  an  extent  not  easily  calculated. 

The  institution  of  the  Sunday  school 
system  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  into  this  country.  How 
many  thousands  have  been  tauglit  to  read 
and  think,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
shut  out  from  all  means  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge. The  knowledge  they  have  received 
lias  been  also  of  a  peculiar  character;  it 
has  been  rehgious  knowledge;  not  merely 
instruction  of  a  negative  character,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  opposed  to  re- 
ligion, nothing  injurious  to  morals,  nor  even 
such  as  suffered  and  sanctioned  the  religion 


of  Christ,  but  which  was  of  a  decidedly 
religious  cast,  when  the  word  of  God  was 
tlie  lesson-book ;  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
the  great  end  to  be  obtained ;  a  new  array 
of  means ;  a  new  class  of  instructors  intro- 
duced— gratuitous  teachers. 

This  scarcely  occurred  at  first  to  those 
who  commenced  the  system,  and  many 
schools  were  furnished  with  hired  teachers ; 
and  the  saving  of  expence  which  would 
have  been  too  burdensome  for  many  congre- 
gations to  sustain,  is  not  the  only  or  the 
greatest  advantage  that  has  resulted  from 
this.  Persons  have  taken  up  the  work  who 
would  have  shrunk  from  receiving  wages; 
hut  who,  when  called  to  undertake  it  as  a 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  are  wil- 
ling to  spend  and  be  spent  in  it.  Indi- 
viduals who  are  really  interested  in  it — to 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  and  whose 
motives  are  of  the  highest  and  most  disin- 
terested character,  being  no  less  than  to  in- 
struct and  save  the  souls  of  the  children. 

In  these  schools  we  not  only  find  })ersons 
of  eminent  talents,  which,  directed  to  any 
object,  would  be  efficient,  but  of  sterling 
piety  influencing  them  to  save  their  own 
souls,  and  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted to  them.  And  allow  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  my  feeble  but  most  hearty 
and  sincere  encomium  upon  those  most 
useful  members  of  our  congregations,  our 
Sunday  school  teachers.  They  seek  not 
our  praise.  They  are  influenced  by  higher 
motives  than  a  desii-e  of  human  applause. 
The  good  of  their  children,  the  approbation 
of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  are  their 
ends.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  due  to 
them,  as  well  as  a  relief  to  our  own  minds, 
to  express  the  sense  we  have  of  these  servi- 
ces, both  towards  society  and  the  chui'ch. 

Most  important  auxiliaries  are  they  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  preparing  the 
young  for  the  profitable  reception  of  the 
truth,  in  inducing  impressions  which  may 
render  them  more  accessible  to  the  warn- 
fngs  and  entreaties  of  the  pulpit,  and  in 
awakening  thoughts  and  feelings  which  may 
respond  to  the  public  appeals  addressed  to 
them  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  they  do  at  the  expence  of  much 
labour,  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  time,  in 
the  exercise  of  much  patience,  and  often 
for  a  time  under  the  depressing  influence  of 
much  disappointment  and  discouragement. 
Accept,  dear  friends,  our  sincere  thanks, 
and  our  earnest  wishes,  that  your  labour 
may  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  that 
while  watering  others,  you  may  yourselves 
be  watered;  that  your  personal  religion 
may  prosper  while  you  are  caring  for  others ; 
and  oh,  my  friends,  aid  them  in  their  work 
by  your  contributions  on  this  occasion,  by 
your  prayers,  and,  if  possible,  by  your 
personal  assistance.  What  you  do  in  this 
cause  from  right  motives,  from  real  regard 
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to  the  Glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
souls,  shall  have  its  reward.  The  Saviour 
will  say,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me,' — and,  "A  cup  of 
cold  water  given  to  one  of  these  little  ones, 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  in  nowise 
lose  its  reward.'"— p.  88—90. 


The   Pastor's   Pledge  of  Total  Absti- 
nence,    Bi/  the  Rev.  William  lioqf. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above 
named  pamphlet  from  the  esteemed 
author,  and  we  consider  that  it  merits 
an  attentive  perusal,  that  every  one  may 
be  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds, 
and  act  accordingly.  The  following  is 
the  author's  appeal  to  Sunday  school 
teachers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work. 

"  Christian  teachers!  On  you  rests  no 
common  responsibility.  You  cannot  perish 
alone.  You  cannot  save  yourself  only  by 
saving  others.  Failure  in  both  go  together. 
One  of  our  greatest  antagonists  is  liquor. 
When  your  scholars  reach  a  promising  age, 
you  lose  them  ;  and  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  through  the  direct  or  indirect  influence 
of  intoxication.  Inspire  them  with  a 
horror  of  it.  Let  it  be  known  in  your  class 
— let  it,  if  necessary,  be  known  in  the  three 
worlds,  that  "  the  wine  of  Sodom"  you  have 
entirely  abandoned.  Teach  them  that 
moderation  leads  to  excess.  Teach  them 
that  the  use  and  abuse  of  liquor  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  Teach  them 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  abstain  entirely  than 
partially.  Teach  them  that  the  colour  of 
wine  is  the  colour  of  the  serpent,  the 
flowers  growing  around  the  mouth  of  hell. 
I  believe  that  every  school  and  every  class 
in  Christendom  has  suffered  in  this  respect. 
Take,  then,  every  fair  opportunity,  and  use 
every  legitimate  means,  of  making  your 
scholars  Nazarites  to  God." — p.  46,  47. 


1.  Iloivard    and    Napoleon   contrasted, 
pp.  91. 

2.  The  Sword,  an  American  Tale,  pp.72. 

3.  Uiiclc  Oliver  and  His  Nephew.  pp.S^. 

4.  Little  Maurice  and  His  Uncle,  pp. 3d 

These  little  publications,  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  young  persons  with  good 
effect,  as  being  calculated  to  remove 
from  their  minds  the  natural  prejudice 
in  favor  of  war,  and  to  cultivate  the  love 
and  desire  of  peace  and  goodwill  towards 
men,  which  so  essentially  belong  to 
Christianity.  We  are  pleased  with  the 
style  and  sprighlliness  of  these  books, 
and  are  of  opinion,  that  children  cannot 
fail  to  take  interest  in  their  perusal. 
Bb2 
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Chester. — The  Independent  congregation 
in  this  city  are  making  laudable  efforts  in 
the  good  cause.  They  have  recently  com- 
menced a  Sunday  school  in  the  workhouse. 
Two  other  schools  in  the  suburbs  are 
supported  by  them,  besides  the  parent 
school  connected  with  the  chapel.  All  are 
flourishing,  and  are  taught  chiefly  by  those 
who  were  formerly  scholars.  The  building 
lately  erected  in  Queen- street,  has  the  same 
frontage  as  the  chapel.  It  is  of  a  very 
superior  order,  in  the  Ionic  style,  of  white 
stone,  having  double  stories,  and  costing 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  raised  already.  We  do 
not  know  any  town  of  the  same  size  where 
there  is  such  abundant  provision  for  educa- 
tion as  in  this  ancient  walled  city. — Man^ 
cheater  Sunday  School  Blagaziue. 

Oldham. —  In  the  year  1821  this  town 
contained  fourteen  schools ;  eight  being 
Episcopal,  and  six  Dissenters',  with  3,283 
scholars.  In  1831,  there  were  twenty- two 
schools ;  eight  Episcopal,  fourteen  Dis- 
senters', scholars  5,400.  In  1838,  there 
were  twenty-eight  schools ;  six  Episcopal, 
twenty-two  Dissenters',  scholars  9,270. 
In  1840,  there  are  twenty-nine  schools ; 
three  Episcopal,  twenty-six  Dissenters', 
scholars  10,100.  There  are  now  three 
Episcopal,  with  1,800  children;  four  Inde- 
pendent, with  1,470  children;  three  Inde- 
pendent Methodists',  with  1,390  children; 
four  Wesleyan,  with  1,340  children ;  schools 
for  all  denominations,  five  with  1,000 
children  ;  Primitive  Methodists,  two,  with 
820  children  ;  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
two,  with  730  children ;  Wesleyan  Associa- 
tion, one,  with  600  children ;  Baptists,  two, 
with  550  children ;  Moravians,  one,  with 
150  children;  Catholics,  one,  with  150 
children;  Unitarians, one, with  100 children. 
The  five  schools  for  children  of  all  denom- 
inations were  formerly  Episcopal.  A  new 
school-house  was  opened  at  Moss  Grove, 
near  Oldham,  on  June  21st.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Wesleyans. — Ihid. 

Bolton.— In  1833  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  fifteen,  namely.  Episcopalian, 
three ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  two ;  New 
Connexion,  one;  Baptists,  one ;  Unitarians, 
two  ;  Independents,  two ;  Independent  Me- 
thodists, one ;  Primitive  Methodists,  one ; 
Catholics  one ;  Swedenborgians,  one.  Total 
number  of  scholars,  8,049  ;  teachers,  624 ; 
and  amount  collected  during  the  year, 
£620.  10s.  7d.  In  1836  there  were  9,645 
scholars;  in  1838, 1 1,473;  in  1839,  10,784; 
and  the  average  amount  of  collections  for 
the  year  was  £849.  18s.  6d.—lhid. 

Bradford,  Yorki]iire.—-A  handsome  time- 
piece, worth  nearly   £20.   has   been   pre- 
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sented  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  incumbent 
of  St.  James's,  Bradford,  by  the  Sunday 
scholars  and  teachers  connected  with  that 
place  of  worship,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
esteem  and  regret  at  his  resignation  of  his 
ministry.— Le<?tis  Intelligencei'. 

Monthly  Tract  Society, — The  committee 
for  sending  tracts  monthly  to  the  higher 
classes,  called  the  '*  Monthly  Tract  So- 
ciety," have  recently  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Queen 
Dowager,  a  Copy  of  the  several  Tracts 
already  circulated  by  the  Society,  bound 
in  one  volume  ;  they  were  very  graciously 
received,  and  an  immediate  acknowledge- 
ment sent  in  writing. 

Wentworth,  Yorhshire. — Earl  Fitzwilliam 
invited  the  children  of  the  Wentworth 
Sunday  schools  to  take  lea  at  Wentworth 
House  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August 
27th.  About  370  sat  down  to  tea,  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Selina 
Wilton,  Lady  Mary  Thompson,  and  Lady 
Frances  Simpson,  each  presided,  and  made 
tea  at  a  table;  after  which  the  hymn 
composed  by  Mr.  Montgomery  for  cele- 
brating the  coronation,  at  Wentworth 
House,  and  the  National  Anthem,  were 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  and 
family. 

Great  Torrington ,  Devonshire.-^The  anni- 
versary of  the  Wesleyan  IMethodist  Sunday 
School  was  held  on  Sunday,  August  30th, 
when  three  impressive  and  practical  ser- 
mons were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  of  South  Wales;  after  the  sermons 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  children 
were  examined  in  their  catechisms  and 
pieces,  and  sang  appropriate  hymnson  the  oc- 
casion. On  Monday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
the  children  assembled  again  in  the  chapel 
and  partook  of  tea  and  cake,  which  had 
been  plentifully  provided  for  them;  after 
which  the  Rev.  J,  Smith  addressed  the 
children,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their 
parents,  (who  were  then  present,)  and  the 
duties  of  parents  to  their  children  ;  at  5 
o'clock  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
institution  took  tea  in  the  vestry,  after 
which  tbey  repaired  to  the  chapel  for  public 
worship,  and  then  retired,  highly  gratified 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 


THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  following  highly  valuable  testimony 
in  favor  of  Sunday  schools,  with  the  suc- 
ceeding recommendation  on  the  forjiiation 
of  Bible  classes,  we  extract  from  the"  Au- 
mial  Address  of  the  Conference  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Societies"  recently  held  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  must  prove 
highly  gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers 
attached  to  that  connexion,  to  find  their 
disinterested  labours  in  behalf  of  the  young, 


approved  and  vindicated  by  so  influential  a 
body : — 

"While  v.'c  are  most  anxious  to  see 
religious  schools  multiplied,  we  cannot  join 
in  the  language  of  depreciation  which  is 
often  levelled  against  Sunday  schools. 
Many  speak  of  these  institutions  as  if  they 
had  proved  failures ;  as  if  they  had  done 
little  or  no  good,  and  were  unsuited  to  the 
present  times.  To  such  sweeping  conclu- 
sions we  are  decidedly  opposed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  our  opinion  that,  apart  from 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  other 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  no  instrumenta- 
lity now  in  operation  has  effected  half  the 
good  that  these  schools  have  done ;  and  as 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  appointed  espe- 
cially to  care  for  your  interests,  we  feel  in- 
debted to  those  of  you  who  have,  in  them, 
devoted  so  much  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  rising  race. 

"In  the  mean  time,  we  suggest,  that  the 
formation  of  Bible  classes,  under  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  teachers,  ought 
forthwith  to  be  attempted  on  a  large  scale. 
The  number  of  our  scholars  capable  of 
appreciating  instruction  above  the  common 
course  of  Sunday  school  tuition,  is  very 
great;  and  the  objects  desired  in  reference 
to  them  are,  to  retain  them  in  the  schools ; 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God ;  to  guide  and  gratify  their  thirst  for 
general  information  ;  to  attach  them  to  our 
ministi^'  and  worship ;  and,  ultimately  to 
effect  their  consecration  to  God,  and  union 
with  the  church.  These  ends,  it  will  be 
admitted,  are  vastly  important ;  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  they  maybe  accomplished. 
The  great  attention  which  other  communi- 
ties now  pay  to  their  Sunday  schools,  re- 
quires that  the  pious  and  influential  among 
us  should  more  fully  identify  themselves 
with  ours.  The  altei'ed  circumstances  of 
society,  too,  render  this  necessary.  For- 
merly infidel  principles  were  found  chiefly 
among  the  higher  and  educated  classes; 
but  now  the  humblest  mechanic  is  heard 
denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  fact, 
all  religious  and  moral  obligation.  Many 
factories  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  exte^it, 
nurseries  of  sedition  and  heresy ;  and  in 
some  of  our  large  towns,  nearly  every 
street  can  furnish  oracles  of  atheism, 
and  malignant  impugners  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. Lectures  are  supported,  and  publi- 
cations are  circulated,  the  direct  tendency 
of  which  is  to  blaspheme  God,  to  embrute 
man,  and  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
civil  and  religious  society.  By  these 
means  the  best  interests  of  our  youth  ai'e 
endangered,  and  unless  wc  can  make  tliem 
acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  Christia- 
nity, and  other  subjects  illustrative  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  confirmatory  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  need  wc  wonder  if  they  be  led 
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away  by  the  error  of  the  wicked  ?  Wliile, 
then,  worldly  politicians  are  pressing  the 
claims  of  a  godless  literature  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation ;  and  while  the  patrons 
of  infidelity  are  labouring  to  bring  in  a 
state  of  things,  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
worship  paid  to  God,  no  sabbath  sanctified, 
no  marriages  solemnized,  no  rights  of  pro- 
perty respected,  and  no  punishment  in- 
flicted on  evil-doers ;  surely  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  all  who  love  God, 
religion,  truth,  their  country,  or  their  fel- 
low-men,  to  bestir  themselves,  to  disinter 
their  talents,  to  throw  a  defence  around  the 
rising  generation,  and  by  every  means  pro- 
mote their  instruction  in  the  truth.  Except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  Sunday  schools 
among  us  are  no  longer  raised  into  rival- 
ship  with  the  Christian  ministry,  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  or  the  sanctification  of 
tl)e  sabbath  ;  so  that  the  greatest  advocates 
of  good  order  need  not  dread  embarking  in 
their  service.  Brethren,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  especially,  who  must  be  taught  on 
tlie  Sunday,  or  they  will  grow  up  untaught; 
who  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
principles,  evidences,  and  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity in  your  Sunday  schools,  or  they 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  infidelity 
elsewhere  ;  and  who  must  obtain  profitable 
and  entertaining  books  out  of  your  school 
libraries,  or  they  will  read  pages  which 
pollute,  and  books  which  teach  the  way  to 
hell." 


RESOLUTIONS     OF     THE     WESLEYAN     CON- 
FERENCE RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

From  its  official  publication,  the  "Minutes,' ' 
we  extract  the  Resolutions  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  Education. 

1,  "The  Conference  has  received  with 
approbation  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committee,  and  adopts  unanimously  the 
following  resolutions,  recommended  by  the 
General  Committee  of  Education,  assem- 
bled at  Newcastle,  on  Saturday,  the  25th 
July,  1840,  viz:— 

(i.)  "That  this  Committee  earnestly 
recommends  to  the  Conference  to  require 
tliat  the  returns  of  day  and  infant,  and 
Sunday  schools,  now  in  part  prepared, 
should  be  forthwith  completed ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  it,  those  superintendents  who 
have  not  sent  in  their  schedules  should  do 
so  on  or  before  the  31st  of  October  ensuing, 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  education,  at 
14,  City-road;  and  that  similar  returns  be 
annually  prepared,  and  forwarded  at  the 
same  period  of  each  successive  year. 

(2.)  "Tliat  in  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tional efforts  among  us,  tliis  Committee 
approves  of  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  London,  to  expend  the  interest 


of  the  sum  appropriated  to  them  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Centenary  Fund,  chiefly 
in  preparing  masters,  who  may  be  efficient 
either  as  teachers  in  schools  of  a  superior 
order,  or  as  training-masters  for  other 
schools  in  the  connexion :  and  that,  with 
this  view,  this  Committee  expresses  its 
concurrence  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  London  Committee,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  obtain  from  the  Centenary 
Fund,  in  any  future  distribution  which  may 
take  place,  a  larger  grant  for  educational 
purposes. 

(3.)  "That  this  Committee  earnestly  re- 
commends that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Conference  provide  such  a  plan  for  general 
education,  as,  being  prepared  and  revised 
under  its  direction,  may  receive  its  cordial 
sanction,  and  be  adopted  throughout  the 
connexion. 

(4.)  "  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
recommend, 

(i.)  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
be  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Education 
in  London,  for  their  valuable  services 
through  the  past  year. 

(ii.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jackson, 
for  his  long  and  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  Wesleyan  Education. 

(iii.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
be  presented  to  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  the 
treasurer  of  the  education  fund,  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  past  year ;  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  accept  that  office  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

2.  "  The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are 
also  presented  to  the  Rev.  Robert  New- 
stead,  and  the  Rev.  George  Osborn  ; 
and  they  are  hereby  appointed  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  education  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
following  persons,  viz.,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  Ex- 
President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alder,  Messrs. 
Atherton,  Burgess,  Barton,  Beecham,  Dr. 
Bunting,  Grindrod,  Haswell,  T.  Jackson, 
I.  Keeling,  Kelk,  Scott,  A.  Stead,  and 
TrefFry ;  with  Messrs.  J.  R.  Brown,  Chap- 
pelow,  Calder,  sen.,  J.  S..  Elliott,  T.  Frid, 

'  Farmer,  Gabriel,  sen.,  Hoby,  Ince,  W. 
Judd,  Kruse,  Storr,  and  R.  Smith;  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number, 

"  N.B.  1.  The  preachers  are  solemnly 
enjoined  to  hold  regular  weekly  meetings 
with  the  children  of  our  people,  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  on  the  most  convenient 
day  of  the  week,  in  every  town  where  a 
preacher  has  his  stated  residence,  according 
to  our  ancient  rule  and  practice. 

2.  The  attention  of  our  preachers  is 
earnestly  directed  to  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  making  some  effectual  arrange- 
ment in  every  town  where  a  preacher  re- 
sides   for    obtaining    pastoral    access,    at 
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stated  times,  to  the  young  persons  of 
methodist  families,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote their  spiritual  welfare  by  instruction, 
exhortation,  and  prayer. 


ENQUiniES    RESPECTING    THE    FIRST    SUKDAY 
SCHOOL   IN    SPITALFIELDS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Finding  in  your  valuable 
Journal  for  November,  1837,  a  note  re- 
specting Mr.  Ess's  school  in  Grey  Eagle- 
street,  and  being  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  history  of  the  Spitalfields  Chapel  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Sunday  school,  which  is 
the  descendant  of  Mr.  Ess's,  I  am  induced 
to  request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  lay 
this  communication  before  your  readers,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
school  was  the  first  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school  established  in  London;  for  according 
to  some  accounts,  the  next  year  will  be  the 
year  of  its  jubilee;  but  unfortunately  the 
written  records  of  this  school  cannot  be 
found,  consequently  there  is  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  about  its  history  which  it  is 
very  desirable  should  be  removed.  Now 
as  there  are,  (no  doubt,)  many  persons  now 
living  who  were  connected  with  Mr.  Ess's 
school,  and  who  possibly  have  some  written 
memorandums  concerning  it,  I  have  for- 
warded this  letter  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  the  observation  of  some  persons  pos- 
sessing the  information  now  sought,  and 
which  is  solicited  to  be  communicated  to  me 
as  early  as  convenient.  The  points  on 
which  information  is  particularly  sought, 
are — the  date  at  which  the  school  was 
opened  in  Crabb- tree-row,  Hackney-road 
— the  period  of  its  removal  to  Grey  Eagle- 
street,  Spitalfields — with  the  precise  date 
of  its  removal  to  Raven-row — with  any 
circumstances  which  may  tend  to  elucidate 
its  history. 

I  am, 

Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
R.  n.  Love. 
51,  Bricli  Lane,  ^phaljields, 

September  10,  1840. 
P.  S.     The  following  is  extracted  from  a 

report  printed  in  the  year  1825. 

"  The  first  projectors  of  the  Spitalfields 
Wesleyan  Sunday-schools,  commenced  their 
operations  as  early  as  the  year  1791,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  London ;  it  was  established 
at  a  Mr.  Ess's  in  Crabb-tree-row,  Hack- 
ney-road, who  received  a  small  remunera- 
tion for  his  trouble  in  instructing  the 
children :  his  family,  consisting  of  six  sons 
and  one  daugliter,  were  all  engaged  in  this 
good  work.  From  Crabb-tree-row  it  was 
moved  to  Grey-eagle  Street — and  in  the 


year  1803,  to  Raven-row — and  from  thence 
to  the  present  capacious  premises." 

The  passage  in  the  Teachers'  Magazine 
runs  thus: — "A  friend  of  Mr.  Kemp's 
named  Ess,  a  schoolmaster,  also  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  deserves  honor- 
able mention.  He  commenced  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Spitalfields,  near  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Hoxton  school.  Jle 
was  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  and  to  the  close 
of  life  a  zealous  friend  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  young." — Teachers'  Maga- 
zine,  vol.  viii.  col,  647,  note. 


SUPPLIES    OF    BIBLES    AND    TESTAMENTS    FOR 
SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
not  without  deep  regret,  to  the  annexed 
circular  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Committee  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  suspend  their  former  resolution 
to  supply  the  children  of  Sunday  schools, 
with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  the 
low  rate  for  which  they  have  been  recently 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
having  been  so  large,  as  to  entail  a  consi- 
derable loss  on  the  funds  of  that  Society. 
We  fear  that  the  teachers  of  Sunday  schools 
were  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  valuable 
boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them, 
otherwise  they  would  have  responded  to  our 
recommendation  in  our  number  for  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  raised  subscriptions  in  their 
several  schools,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  great  advantage  received,  and  also  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  the  Society  from 
the  positive  loss  which  it  was  certain  would 
be  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Sunday  schools  will,  by  the  alteration,  be 
greatly  inconvenienced  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  the  Scriptures,  as  no  arrangement 
has  yet  been  made  by  which  they  can  pro- 
cure them  at  less  than  the  full  cost  prices, 
except  by  the  orders  of  subscribers  to  that 
Society. 
The  following  is  the  Circular  :— 

"important    NOTICE. 

'*The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society,  while  they  greatly 
rejoice  at  the  extended  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  through  the  sale  of  the  nonpareil 
Bibles  at  Is.  6d.  and  the  brevier  Testaments 
at  6d.— have  found  that  sale  so  greatly  to 
exceed  the  calculations  they  were  able  to 
make  at  the  time  (the  consequent  loss 
in  six  months  having  been  not  less  than 
£12,494.  10s.  2d.),  that  they  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  suspend,  for  the  present,  the 
operation  of  the  measure  of  Feb.  1,  1840; 
not  feeling  themselves  justified  in  making  a 
further  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  to  this  particular  object. 
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*'  Orders  received  for  the  above  Bibles 

and  Testaments  up  to  the  10th  of  August, 

will  be  executed,  but  none  after  that  date. 

(By  order  of  the  Committee) 

A.  Brandram  >    c-       ^    •     >» 
^    Tj  }   oecretaries. 

G.  Browne, 


©iiituarg. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ASHDOWN. 

[^Late  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
at  Union  Chapel,  Lewisham,  Kent.1 

Sunday  school  teachers,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, do  not  generally  move  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society:  nor  do  they 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
instructors  of  our  youth ;  they  labour 
chiefly  among  the  poor  of  the  people, 
imparting  the  elements  of  scriptural 
knowledge:  but  who  will  presume  to 
make  an  adequate  estimate  of  their  im- 
portant services,  while  their  simple  les- 
sons contain  the  words  of  everlasting  life, 
embodying  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Every  faithful  Sunday  school  teacher 
merits  a  record  of  his  benevolent  arkl  useful 
labours,  even  on  earth,  notwithstanding 
their  remembrance  is  imperishably  secured 
by  the  divine  register  "  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life."  And  the  "obituaries"  of  our 
worthy  superintendants  especially  deserve 
to  be  gratefully  preserved,  as  the  means  of 
instruction  and  encouragement  to  their 
surviving  fellow-labourers  in  these  fruitful 
nurseries  of  the  church. 

Mr.  William  Ashdown  was  born  April 
10,  1787,  at  Lewisham;  where  he  entered 
the  Sunday  school  establishedin  that  village, 
in  1797,  one  of  its  earliest  scholars:  and 
the  instruction  which  he  received  there  be- 
came the  means  of  forming  his  character, 
so  that  he  passed  through  life  with  credit 
and  respectability,  bringing  up  a  family  of 
five  children,  who  with  their  widowed 
mother  now  deplore  their  heavy  loss. 

Mrs.  Ashdown's  father  and  mother,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams,  were  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  church  worshipping  at  Union 
Chapel,  Lewisham :  and  Mr.  Ashdown 
cherished  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for  that 
house  of  God,  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  received  such  favors,  and  seen  such 
upright  and  useful  piety  in  his  wife's  parents; 
more  especially  as  his  eldest  daughter 
with  her  mother,  had  also  become  united 
with  the  church  in  Christian  fellowship. 
On  these  accounts,  although  not  perhaps 
savingly  influenced  by  the  gospel,  he  gene- 
rally attended  the  services  of  the  sanctuaiy; 
and  at  length,  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,"  sealed  upon  his  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  became  "the  power  of  God 
unto  his  salvation." 

Mr.  Ashdown's  own  words  will,  probably, 
express  most  instructively  the  precise  cir- 


cumstances of  his  own  case ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are,  therefore,  given  from  his  own 
modest  statement;  made  in  his  letter  to  the 
church,  on  his  being  admitted  a  member 
nearly  four  years  ago : 

"  I  have  for  nearly  forty  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  this  and  the  former 
chapel  in  this  place:  in  my  youth  as  a 
scholar,  next  as  a  hearer,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  months  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  I  have  to  thank  God  that  he 
has  been  graciously  pleased  in  his  mercy 
to  prolong  my  life  up  to  the  present  time. 
Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  experienced 
many  severe  trials  and  afflictions  of  my 
own  and  those  of  my  family :  but  I  think  I 
may  truly  say,  that  it  is  '  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted.'  For  till  then  I  used 
frequently  to  attend  the  service  on  the 
Lord's  day  scarcely  thinking  any  more  of 
it  during  the  week,  till  my  last  severe 
illness  nearly  three  years  ago,  when  I  re- 
solved within  my  mind,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  attend  more  strictly  to  my  religious 
duties ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  have  found 
more  consolation  than  ever  I  did  before. 
I  became  more  constant  and  attentive  to 
the  word  of  truth  and  salvation ;  and  rather 
more  than  tioelve  months  since,  especially 
by  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by  our 
worthy  minister,  from  the  15th  verse  of  the 
3rd  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 
*  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts, 
and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  one  that  asketli  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and 
fear."  The  words  of  that  sermon  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  my  mind  than  any  I 
had  ever  heard  before,  and  caused  me  to 
think  more  seriously  of  my  state  as  a  sin- 
ner, and  to  be  more  guarded  in  my  words 
and  ways.  Shortly  after  this  sermon  I  was 
led  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  sabbath 
school,  from  which  I  receive  much  consola- 
tion during  my  attendance  there. 

"My  abilities  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
are  not  equal  to  what  I  would  wish  them  to 
be,  or  what  they  might  have  been,  had  I 
begun  to  seek  the  Lord  in  my  youth :  for  I 
perceive  as  we  read, 

'The  earth  beholds  no  lovelier  eight 
•Than  a  religious  youth.' 

"  I  have  for  some  time  past  entertained 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  church  assembled 
in  this  place,  but  I  have  been  kept  back  by 
a  sense  of  my  unworthiness  to  become  a 
member  of  a  Christian  community.  Still 
I  feel  encouragement  from  that  hymn,  so 
like  the  invitations  of  our  Saviour, — 

'  Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched,  &c. 

"  Having  at  length  come  to  the  determi- 
nation to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
my  God,  and  the  members  of  this  church, 
hoping  they  will  not  refuse  the  favor  I  ask, 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  their  commuii 
nion.    Feb.  28, 1837." 
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Mr.  Ashdown's  age,  his  regular  habits, 
and  truly  Christian  temper,  rendered  him 
eminently  qualified  for  usefulness :  and 
circumstances  requiring,  at  the  earnest  and 
repeated  request  of  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
school  teachers,  he  engaged  as  their  super- 
intendant.  This  office  he  filled  with  much 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  They 
greatly  esteemed  and  loved  him ;  and  for 
about  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  office,  until  disease  prevailed  on  his 
feeble  frame,  by  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  grave  in  a  few  weeks. 

Perhaps  the  following  brief  statement  of 
a  few  particulars  relating  to  our  late  esti- 
mable friend,  given  by  his  daughter,  will  be 
regarded  as  most  satisfactory  as  to  his 
dying  frame  of  mind: — 

"  One  evening,  on  my  returning  to  the 
chamber  of  my  dear  father,  from  whicli  I 
had  been  absent  a  few  minutes,  I  heard  him 
pray  aloud  with  the  most  affectionate 
earnestness,  for  himself  and  family,  in  a 
manner  that  both  delighted  and  surprised 
me ;  and  when  urged  by  a  friend  to  place 
his  hopes  for  salvation  on  the  finished  work 
and  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  other  hope. 
These  circumstances,  with  what  I  witnessed 
in  respect  to  his  patient  resignation  in 
suffering  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
and  the  calm  and  composed  manner  in 
which  he  invariably  spoke  of  his  dissolution, 
and  more  especially  when  it  appeared  very 
near,  convinced  me  that  my  hopes  were 
happily  well  founded.  His  disorder  tended 
so  much  to  drowsiness,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  read  much  himself,  nor  to  listen  to  any 
one  else  for  a  length  of  time,  without  falling 
asleep.  He  would  say  to  me  sometimes,  *  I 
cannot  read,  but  I  must  think :'  he  appeared 
to  receive  much  comfort  from  the  last  two 
verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2nd  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians :  *  For  our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  work- 
eth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look,  &c.'  He 
would  frequently  ask  to  have  them  read  or 
repeated  to  him ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  cro>vn 
was  spoken  of,  he  immediately  referred  to 
that  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  him.  He  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  that  beautiful  hymn, 
which  begins, 

*To  ihee  my  God  and  Saviour, 
Mj'  heart  exulting  sings,' 

and  since  his  decease,  I  have  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  waistcoat,  which  he  used  to 
wear,  the  following  verse,  written  out  on  a 
paper,  and  which  appears  to  have  afforded 
him  much  consolation, 

'Then  we  with  all  in  glory 

'Sliall  joyfully  repeat, 
•And  tell  the  pleasing  story 

*  Of  Jesus'  love  so  great.' 

**  My  late  dear  f«ither  was  generally  re- 


markable for  his  peaceful  temper,  so  much 
so  that  he  often  let  things  pass  unnoticed, 
which  some  might  think  he  scarcely  ought, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness :  indeed 
he  was  one  of  the  best  of  fathers,  and  we 
have  sustained  a  great  loss,  which  we  feel 
every  day ;  but  why  should  I  complain  when 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  who  makes  '  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
him.' " 

Mr.  Ashdown  terminated  his  mortal 
course,  December  13,  1838,  as  those  who 
knew  him  best  confidently  believe,  to  "  en- 
ter into  the  joy  of  his  Lord."  T.  T. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION    LIBRARY    AND    READING 
ROOM. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  7  — Lecture  on  Sacred  Music, 
with  illustrations,  by  I.  J.  Cobbin,  Esq., 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  14. — Discussion  on  the  lecture. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  21. — Lecture  on  the  Consistency 
of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Faith  with 
itself  and  Keason.     By  Mr.  H.  B.  Kilpin. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  28. — Discussion  on  the  lecture. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERMON, 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman  intends  to  preach  his 
annual  Sermon  to  teachers,  at  Surrey  chapel,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  20,  1840.  Service  to 
commence  at  half-past  seven. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHERS     AND    SENIOR 
SCnOLARs'    INSTITUTE. 

A  STRONG  desire  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers,  and  a  tender  sympathy  for  tlie 
elder  scholars  of  Sunday  schools,  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  this  institution.  Founded 
on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  having 
the  advancement  of  religion  for  its  main 
object,  it  also  makes  provision  for  the  intel- 
lectual, literary,  and  scientific  wants  of  its 
members,  and,  if  steadily  and  wisely  con- 
ducted, cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  all  who  may  unite  in  its 
meetings. 

On  Thursday  evening,  September  24tli, 
the  first  general  meeting  of  this  instituta 
was  held  at  Fisher-street  school-room, 
Holborn,  which  ^NV^s  completely  crowded, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather.  Mr  Henry  Altiians,  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  delivered  an  instruc- 
tive and  animating  lecture  on  "  The  Neces- 
sity, Objects,  and  Advantages  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers'  and  Senior  Scholars'  In- 
stitutes,'' as  introductory  to  a  course  of 
lectures  from  several  esteemed  ministers 
and  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  consented 
to  deliver  them  gratuitously,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  and  advancing  this  in- 
stitute, and  promoting  its  laudable  objects. 

In  our  last  number  (col.  6'22,)  will  be 
found  the  announcement  of  subjects  and 
lecturers  agreed  upon  for  the  ensuing  three 
months,  with  one  alteration,  the  Rev.  W, 
Spencer  having  engaged  to  deliver  the  lec- 
ture on  Thursday,  the  8th  October,  instead 
of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Green,  who  is  unavoid- 
ably prcvent<?d  from  taking  that  evening, 
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SUNDAY  SCHOLAR'S  FIDELITY, 

OR    THE    BLIND    BOY  AND  HIS    SISTER. 
(A  Narrative  founded  on  Fact.) 

By  Miss  Jane  Strickland. 

In  no  case  has  human  benevolence  ever 
effected  more  good  to  mankind  than  in 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools. 
Surely  the  fact  that  the  valuable  learning 
there  bestowed  upon  every  child,  that 
chooses  to  avail  itself  of  such  a  privilege, 
is  a  free  Christian  gift,  must  alone 
render  these  seminaries  dear  and  inter- 
esting to  all.  Sometimes  the  benefit  to 
the  infant  individual  does  not  immedi- 
ately appear,  and  we  must  patiently 
look  forward  through  a  long  vista  of 
years  before  we  see  the  dawn  of  that 
religious  and  moral  light,  whose  beam 
first  began  to  pierce  through  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  corrupt  nature,  during 
the  attendance  of  the  child  at  the  Sunday 
school.  But  we  do  not  always  watch 
and  look  so  long  for  proof,  that  evil 
has  been  checked,  and  good  im- 
planted by  the  instrumentality  of 
Sabbath  tuition.  Some  lovely  bud 
shows  that  the  blossom  is  at  hand. 
Some  young  attentive  mind  gives  hope, 
that  things  *'  that  have  been  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  have  been  revealed 
unto  babes."  Perhaps,  the  highly 
favored  one  was  removed  from  this  world 
of  sin,  of  trial,  and  temptation,  with  its 
first  love  glowing  in  the  young  heart,  in 
the  very  spring  of  cheerful  and  dutiful 
obedience.  Disease  assailed  or  accident 
befel  it,  and  it  was  cut  down  in  its  early 
morning,  leaving  us  its  record  that  some 
good^thing  was  found  in  it  to  the  Lord 
its  God.  Providences  are  mysterious 
VOL,  XI.    N.  S. 


things,  and  we  are  often  too  short-sighted 
to  discover  why  the  pious  child  is  made 
subject  to  an  early  and  sometimes  to  a 
cruel  death,  while  the  untoward  and 
disobedient  is  preserved.  When  David 
was  perplexed  with  "  seeing  the  wicked 
in  great  prosperity  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay-tree ;"  we  find  that  his  doubts 
were  satisfied  after  his  return  from  the 
sanctuary.  We  also  require  to  look 
thitherward,  and  then  we  may  trace  in 
his  providences  love  to  the  gracious  child 
whom  he  takes  unto  Himself,  and  long 
suffering  towards  others  whom  he  spares 
for  repentance. 

A  recent  and  very  tragical  occurrence 
in  my  own  county  naturally  suggests 
these  reflections,  and  I  offer  the  little 
history  to  the  reader,  because  I  think  it 
capable  of  further  improvement. 

In  the  town  of a  poor  woman 

greatly  burdened  with  a  large  family, 
was  in  the  habit  of  working  in  the 
fields  that  lay  in  the  vicinity,  leaving 
the  elder  girls  to  take  care  of  her 
younger  children  during  her  absence. 
There  was  nothing  either  unusual  or 
particularly  imprudent  in  this  arrange- 
ment, for  the  two  elder  daughters  had 
attained  the  several  ages  of  eleven  and 
fourteen  years,  and  the  poor  mother 
preferred  exposing  herself  to  the  winter 
cold  rather  than  these  girls,  to  whose 
care  she  left  six  little  ones,  the  youngest 
still  in  arms,  and  the  rest,  all  but 
lllioda,  very  small  indeed.  The  little 
flock,  were  handsome  healthy  children, 
and  yet  upon  one,  the  flower  for  strength 
and  beauty,  a  heavy  burden  had  been 
laid,  though  he  neither  felt  nor  regarded 
it,  for  the  blooming  boy  had  been  born 
blind.  Playful,  joyous,  and  good- 
tempered,  the  little  fellow  doubtless 
c  c 
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wondered  why  he  was  commiserated  so 
much,  and,  need  I  say,  that  if  to  all 
who  looked  upon  him,  he  was  an  object 
of  painful  interest,  he  was  doubly  dear 
to  the  heart  of  his  mother  on  account  of 
this  calamity.  How  particular  was  she 
in  her  directions  to  Anne,  and  Susan, 
respecting  this  child  when  ever  she  was 
forced  to  leave  him,  and  how  little  did 
these  wilful  girls  regard  her  admoni- 
tions. Rhoda,  who  was  turned  of  eight, 
was  the  only  one  who  dutifully  at- 
tended to  her  mother's  wishes.  Rhoda 
was  a  Sunday  scholar,  so  had  been  her 
sisters,  but  they  were  suffered  to  truant 
unpunished;  were  contumacious  to  their 
teachers,  as  well  as  disrespectful  to  the 
lady  who  superintended  the  establish- 
ment, and  never  would  leavn  their 
lessons,  and  finally,  ceased  to  come  at 
all,  Mary  Waters  had  winked  at  their 
conduct,  which  would  have  been  better, 
if  she  had  reproved  and  punished  them 
at  home,  for  bad  conduct  at  church  and 
Sunday  school ;  but  she  was  extremely 
indulgent  to  her  family,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  a  Christian  mother  ought  to  have 
been,  and  though  their  misbehaviour 
there,  was  soon  followed  by  disobedience, 
sullenness,  and  idleness  at  home,  she 
was  too  simple  to  trace  it  out  to  its  true 
cause,  her  own  false  indulgence.  Rhoda 
was  a  meek  and  obedient  child,  who 
dearly  prized  the  instruction  her  elder 
sisters  had  despised.  Her  progress  had 
been  remarkable  in  reading,  but  her 
attention  and  love  to  holy  things  for 
one  so  young  was  still  more  so.  She 
inclined  her  heart  to  wisdom,  and  her 
ears  to  understanding,  and  her  teacher 
who  was  a  very  pious  young  woman, 
had  never  instructed  so  promising  a 
pupil.  How  strange  that  Rhoda  who 
was  exposed  to  the  bad  example  of 
her  sisters,  and  who  was  equally  within 
the  sphere  of  that  false  indulgence  that 
had  proved  a  snare  to  them,  should 
conduct  herself  so  differently  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  but  her's  was 
*'  the  honest  and  good  heart  tliat  bring- 
eth  forth  fruit  unto  perfection."  When 
carefully  taught  at  Sunday  school  that 
she  was  "  born  in  sin,  and  was  by 
nature  a  child  of  wrath,"  she  was  sor- 
rowful, but  when  told  of  her  recovery 
through  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ, 
her  young  heart  rejoiced,  and  clave 
faithfully  and  trustingly  to  its  Saviour. 
From  that  time  she  seemed  to  pursue 
her  Christian  course  with  joy,  and 
though    she    had    heretofore   been  an 


amiable  and  loving  child,  the  new  prin- 
ciple was  then  developing  itself,  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  blessed  fruits  of  the 
spirit ;  "  Love,  joy,  peace,  faith,  tem- 
perance, meekness,  gentleness,  goodness." 
So  that  those  pious  persons  who 
bestowed  their  time  and  talents,  in 
furthering  the  immortal  interests  of  the 
child,  felt  assured  that  they  had  not 
laboured  in  vain. 

Her  mother  wondered  at  the  pa- 
tience with  which  little  Rhoda  rocked 
the  cradle  of  the  infant,  or  nursed  it 
unweariedly  hour  after  hour,  when  the 
older  children  had  stolen  out  to  play, 
and  said,  "  that  she  was  a  very  good 
and  toward  child  quite  different  from 
the  rest,"  but  she  did  not  understand 
the  reason  that  made  her  so,  nor  did 
she  discover  that  the  education  she  was 
receiving  at  the  Sunday  school,  if  not 
the  cause,  was  at  least  the  means 
whereby  she  had  attained  so  much  good. 
"  It  must  be  wearisome  to  the  child," 
she  thought,  to  learn  so  many  lessons, 
for,  ignorant  herself  of  a  letter  in  the 
book,  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
delight  her  daughter  took  in  learning 
catechisms,  and  portions  of  scripture  or 
hymns.  These  last,  little  Rhoda  espe- 
cially loved  ;  she  possessed  a  pleasing 
voice  and  good  ear,  and  she  was  never 
happier  than  when  she  was  permitted 
to  join  in  the  psalmody  of  the  day,  in 
those  sublime  strains  that  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  uttered  in  ancient 
years,  long  passed  away.  At  home,  she 
often  sang  over  those  psalms  and  hymns 
she  loved  so  well  at  church,  and  the 
baby  was  frequently  lulled  to  sleep  with 
these  holy  breathings.  The  blind  boy, 
gifted  with  the  fine  development  of  ear 
so  early  traceable  in  those  who  cannot 
see,  loved  to  join  his  pious  young  sister; 
though,  perhaps,  owing  to  his  tender 
age,  he  could  not  yet  understand  to 
whom  those  melodious  words  were 
addressed.  But  if  he  forgot,  Rhoda  did 
not,  and  when  his  merry  laugh  some- 
times broke  in  upon  her,  she  gently 
reproved  him,  "told  him  that  he  was 
naughty,  for  that  she  was  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Lord."  Then  the  boy 
would  ask  the  meaning  of  her  reproof, 
and  his  meek  sister  would  tell  him, 
"that  the  Lord  his  God,  had  made  him 
and  all  other  creatures,  and  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars,"  but  these  last 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  boy  had  never 
looked  upon,  yet,  strange  to  say,  his 
young  instructress    was  more   puzzled 
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while  seeking  to  explain  herself  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  could  comprehend,  than 
he  was.  Indeed,  we  often  see  these 
bereaved  ones,  display  great  acuteness 
in  their  comprehension  of  things,  that 
are  not  perceptible  to  the  outward  sense. 
The  mercy  of  God  frequently  bestows 
not  only  a  greater  sensibility  to  sound, 
but  also  a  singular  fondness  for  music. 
Harry  was  very  happy  with  Rhoda,  and 
when  she  took  him  to  church  with  her, 
his  delight  in  the  quiral  part  of  the 
service  was  the  means  of  keeping  him 
quiet  during  the  time  of  the  prayers  and 
sermon. 

Blind  Harry  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  female  Sunday  scholars,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  kind  words 
to  the  poor  child,  Itw^as  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  Rhoda  with  him  on  her  lap, 
his  fair  curls  resting  upon  her  arms,  his 
eyes  closed,  but  not  with  sleep,  his 
whole  attitude  bespeaking  his  fond 
reliance  upon  the  faitiiful  guide  of  his 
helpless  infancy.  Rhoda  loved  this  dear 
babe  with  affection,  that  almost  partook 
of  the  maternal  character;  no  temptations 
to  play,  could  induce  her  to  leave  him 
alone,  and  now  that  she  began  to  teach 
him  his  prayers,  and  Watts's  hymns, 
and  catechisms  line  by  line,  and  verse 
by  verse,  her  fondness  continually 
increased.  She  longed  to  teach  him  to 
read,  and  owing  to  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion she  received  at  the  Sunday  school, 
she  was  perfectly  qualified  to  instruct  a 
young  child,  though,  not  one  who  had 
been  'born  blind.  How  happy  Miss 
Ellen  Marden  made  her,  when  she  told 
her  that  Christian  compassion  had 
reached  to  tlie  infirmity  of  this  blind 
brother,  and  that  lessons,  and  hymns, 
and  testaments,  were  printed  in  a  raised 
type,  and  were  acquired  by  the  touch, 
and  not  through  the  usual  medium  of 
the  eye.  If  tears  flowed  from  Rhoda's 
eyes,  they  were  tears  of  astonishment 
and  joy,  and  these  feelings  almost 
became  oppressive,  when  Miss  Ellen 
told  her  that  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
school  intended  to  subscribe  for  a  set  of 
alphabets  and  lessons,  that  the  blind 
boy  might  learn  to  read  the  Bible. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  hope  that  Harry 
Waters  would  ever  see,  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  painful  fact,  that  made 
little  Rhoda  so  attentive  to  scripture 
from  the  very  first.  The  wonderful 
cures  performed  by  the  Lord  on  the 
blind,  naturally  led  her  to  think  of 
Harry,  whose  misfortune  she  com- 
cc  2 


miserated  so  much.  Then  she  wished 
that  He  were  still  on  earth  to  heal  her 
brother,  and  her  artless  enquiries  led  to 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  blindness 
of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  the 
eyes,  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  visual  dark- 
ness. Her  previous  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  Saviour  to  work  miracles,  was  a 
means  of  her  comprehending  His  whole 
mission  to  a  dark  and  ruined  world. 
Perhaps,  if  her  sisters  had  loved  the 
blind  boy  as  well  as  she  did,  they  would 
also  have  listened  with  reverence  and 
attention  to  the  history  of  blind  Barte- 
meus,  the  blind  son  of  a  blind  father; 
whose  touching  appeal  was  answered 
by  words  of  divine  love  and  the  touch 
of  divine  healing ;  but  as  they  did  not 
take  the  same  intense  interest  in  Y)oor 
Harry  as  she  did,  tlie  miraculous  cures 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  affected 
them  much  less. 

Anne  and  Susan,  were  anything  but 
good  girls,  they  frequently  deceived 
their  mother  and  stole  out  to  play,  leav- 
ing the  young  Sunday  scholar  to  take 
care  of  the  large  family.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  boys  scampered  out  too, 
and  then  Rhoda  was  left  in  charge  both 
of  the  young  infant,  who  was  only  just 
weaned,  and  likewise  of  the  blind 
brother.  If  Harry  were  disposed  to  sit 
still,  Rhoda  did  not  mind  this  desertion 
so  much,  but  if  he  was  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  it  required  all  his  sister's  watch- 
fulness to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
the  fire.  Poverty  prevented  the  poor 
mother  from  clothing  the  child  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  have  guarded  him 
from  this  danger.  The  number  of  her 
children  and  the  difficulty  she  found  in 
finding  garments  for  them  all,  made  her 
avail  herself  of  the  cheapness  of  calico. 
She  did,  indeed,  talk  of  getting  a  stuff 
frock  for  the  blind  boy,  who,  as  she 
truly  said,  "  could  not  see  his  danger," 
and  though  the  dearness  of  bread  at  this 
time,  made  this  purchase  a  difficult 
matter,  she  was  pursuing  the  laborious 
and  painful  task  of  stone-picking  in 
order  to  secure  this  beloved  child  from 
danger.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  poor,  that  there  are  no  cheap  fire 
guards  in  the  country.  They  are  only, 
in  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
aflluent,  and  this  partly  accounts  for 
the  frequency  of  deaths  by  fire,  during 
the  winter  season,  in  the  cottages  of  the 
labouring  poor.  In  towns  these  sad 
cases  most  frequently  occur,  becaus^ 
mothers  often  in  scattered  villages  loclt 
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out  their  little  ones  or  put  the  fire  out 
while  they  are  about  broad-work,  not 
that  I  think  this  is  a  commendable 
practice,  though  preferable  to  leaving 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  wilful  and 
disobedient  children.  Infant  schools 
offer  a  great  blessing  to  mothers,  and 
relieve  them  from  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
for  they  know  that  while  they  are 
labouring  hard  to  get  their  children 
bread,  these  children  are  not  only  taken 
care  of  and  sedulously  guarded  from 
those  accidents  to  which  childhood  is 
liable,  but  are  also  being  put  in  a  way 
of  becoming  holy,  happy,  and  wise.  If 
such  an  institution  had  existed  in  this 
populous  town,  the  catastrophe  I  am 
about  to  relate  could  hardly  have 
happened ;  and  when  every  town  and 
village  in  England,  shall  have  its  own 
Infant  school,  such  cases  will  seldom  if 
ever  occur  at  all. 

Mary  Waters  often  was  forced  to 
leave  her  children  in  the  care  of  Anne 
and  Susan,  although  they  were  old 
enough  to  share  her  labours,  but  she 
preferred  enduring  the  cold  herself  to 
making  them  bear  it,  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  grateful  for  her  tenderness, 
^  and  at  least  have  been  faithful  to  their 
trust ;  but  we  have  seen  that  they  fre- 
quently neglected  it,  leaving  little  Ilhoda 
to  look  after  it  as  well  as  she  could. 

One  cold  day  last  February,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  little  family  departed  as  usual 
to  her  labour  in  the  fields ;  it  was  Satur- 
day, and  she  hoped  with  part  of  the 
week's  wages  to  buy  the  stuff  frock  for 
the  blind  child,  intending  to  make  it  up 
in  the  evening  with  the  help  of  her  elder 
girls.  She  felt  anxious  about  Harry, 
and  again  and  again  repeated  her  charge 
to  Anne  and  Susan,  "  by  no  means  to 
leave  the  house  till  she  returned,"  Not 
belrtg  able  to  feel  much  confidence  in 
their  promises,  she  ordered  them  to  wash 
some  linen  during  her  absence,  hoping 
that  this  employment  would  effectually 
prevent  their  truanting  from  home. 
Jihoda  was  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  and 
finish  up  her  lessons  for  the  Sunday 
school. 

"  I  am  sure,"  cried  Susan,  ''we  shall 
never  get  the  things  washed  and  ironed 
to-night,  its  very  cruel  of  mother  to 
leave  us  so  much  to  do." 

"  I  do'nt  think  I  shall  try,  for  I  know 
it  can't  be  done ;  but,  however,  mother 
must  finish  it  when  she  comes  home," 
replied  Anne. 

**  She  will  be  so  tired,"    remarked 


Rhoda,  *«^when  she  does  come  home, 
poor  dear,  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
that  to  do  as  well."  She  turned  as  she 
spoke  her  dove-like  eyes  upon  her 
naughty  sisters  with  an  expression  of 
entreaty.  ''Mind  your  knitting  Rhody, 
and  your  own  business,"  retorted  Susan 
sharply,  "  and  don't  trouble  yourself 
with  our  concerns." 

"  And  the  baby,  why  don't  you  mind 
him  instead  of  looking  in  your  books  as 
if  you  were  a  lady,  and  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  you  lazy  puss,"  rejoined 
Anne. 

Rhoda  felt  the  injustice  of  these  un- 
kind remarks  very  keenly,  but  she  said 
nothing,  but  meekly  laid  down  the  books. 
She  wondered,  indeed,  how  with  her 
three-fold  employment  she  could  be  con- 
sidered lazy.  For  she  was  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  knitting  a  stocking, 
and  conning  her  lessons.  However,  as 
she  was  nearly  perfect  with  her  tasks, 
she  thought  it  better  to  close  the  books 
than  to  contest  the  matter,  well-know- 
ing that  these  bad  girls  often  gave  hard 
blows  as  well  as  unkind  words.  How- 
ever, they  began  to  put  on  the  water  for 
their  washing,  grumbling  all  the  time. 
Presently  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  two  of  Susan  and  Anne's  com- 
panions came  in  to  ask  them  to  take  a 
walk  with  them  into  the  town. 

"  No,  we  can't  come  out  to-day,  for 
mother  has  set  us  such  a  load  of  washing 
to  do,  and  has  ordered  us  to  keep  within 
doors."  li^.t-iUM. 

"What!  all  this  beautiful  day,  why 
the  sun  is  shining  so  bright,  and  though 
the  air  is  cold,  it  is  pleasant  enough 
abroad,"  said  the  girls. 

"  Don't  ask  them  Lucy,"  v/hispered 
Rhoda,  "  for  mother  charged  them  not 
to  go  out,  for  she  is  afraid  lest  any  harm 
should  happen  to  little  Harry  while  she 
is  out:  it  is  not  right  to  tempt  them  to 
disobey  her  commands." 

Now  Lucy  Bret  did  not  like  Rhoda, 
"who  was,"  she  always  said,  "too  good 
for  her,"  so  she  sneered  in  her  face  and 
replied — "  You  can  take  care  of  him  and 
the  children ;  I  dare  say  I  would  be 
ordered  about  by  my  younger  sisters,  as 
Anne  and  Susan  are  by  you." 

"  Oh  fie  cousin  Lucy,"  answered 
Rhoda,  "you  cannot  think  what  you  say." 

"  Such  pretty  valentines  do  you  say,'^ 
cried  both  the  Waters  in  a  breath,  in 
reply  to  somethins'  Sarah  White  was 
relating  to  them; 
see  them.' 


"  Oh  we  must  go  and 
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"  Dear  sisters,  pray  consider  what 
you  are  going  to  do,"  said  Rhoda,  "  and 
ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  right  to 
disobey  your  mother  and  displease  God, 
only  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  a  few 
gays*  in  a  window.  Besides,  little 
Harry  is  in  a  playful  humour,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  his  getting  to  the  fire.  Indeed, 
indeed  you  ought  not  to  leave  me  with 
all  these  little  ones  to  take  care  of." 

"  Pray,  miss,  what  have  you  got  to  do 
but  to  take  care  of  them  ?  We  are  not 
going  to  be  tied  up  by  you,  and  we  can 
soon  get  through  the  washing  when  we 
come  back,"  replied  her  sisters. 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  do>"  continued  the  pertina- 
cious Rhoda. 

"  And  if  there  is,  pray  what  is  that  to 
you,"  remarked  Susan,  ''  I  suppose  you 
do  not  mean  to  do  anything  to  it  while 
we  are  gone." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  replied  the  little 
girl,  **  for  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  help 
mother  all  that  I  can.  I  learn  that  in  my 
Bible,  and  in  my  pretty  hymns,  and 
there  is  something  in  my  heart  says  the 
same  thing.  Besides,  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, though  he  was  God's  own  Son, 
obeyed  his  mother  and  was  subject  to 
her;"  and  she  repeated — 

*'  But  he  obeyed  his  mother's  voice, 
And  came  at  her  command." 

Her  sisters  held  their  ears — the  visitors 
broke  into  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Now  you 
are  wicked,"  said  Rhoda,  colouring  with 
indignation. 

**  Well,  are  you  coming,"  continued 
the  intruders,  "  or  do  you  mean  to  stop 
all  day  to  hear  Rhoda  preach." 

"  We  are  afraid  she  wjll  tell  of  us," 
replied  Anne  and  Susan. 

"What!  does  she  tell  tales?  I  would 
not  be  a  tell-tale  for  all  the  world," 
rejoined  Lucy  Bret. 

"  Oh  yes,  very  often  indeed,  for  she 
likes  to  boast  herself  over  us,  as  well  as 
to  get  us  into  trouble,"  replied  Anne. 

"  You  are  wrong  to  say  so,  for  it  is 
not  true,"  responded  Rhoda,  "  for  I 
never  do  tell  willingly  of  your  bad 
doings,  but  when  mother  asks  me  about 
it,  what  can  I  do  but  speak  the  truth. 
I  never  tell  a  lie  to  get  myself  out  of 
trouble,  nor  must  I  do  so  wicked  a 
thing  to  keep  you  from  punishment. 
Do  I  not  know  '  that  liars  will  have 
their  portion  in  the  lake  that  burns  with 
fire  aud  brimstone.' " 

*  Pictures   iue  usually   so  called   ill  the 
eastern  couutie;?. 


''  Well,  well,  don't  tell  mother  of  us 
there's  a  good  girl,  we  will  not  be  gone 
long,"  rejoined  Anne  and  Susan. 

"  I  wont  unless  she  asks  me,  but  in- 
deed you  ought  not  to  go,  when  she  told 
you  not ;  and  you  both  promised  her  to 
stay  within  and  do  the  washing,  and 
take  care  of  us  all." 

"  Oh  that  is  our  concern,"  replied 
Anne  and  Susan,  "  good  bye  to  you ;" 
and  they  departed,  to  pursue  their  own 
perverse  and  disobedient  way,  with  their 
naughty  companions.  Out  ran  two  of 
the  little  boys,  so  that  there  now  re- 
mained with  Rhoda,  one  brother  of 
seven  years,  who  was  not  very  well, 
the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  little  Harry, 
who  cried  some  time  after  his  elder 
sisters,  as  he  was  in  very  high  spirits 
and  wished  to  go  out  too. 

From  little  Robert's  account,  it  seems 
that  Rhoda  wept  some  time,  and  then 
she  read  her  Testament  and  left  oflf  cry- 
ing and  commenced  singing  her  hymns ; 
and  then  the  blind  brother  began  to  romp 
and  play  near  the  fire,  and  that  more 
than  once  his  careful  sister  brought  him 
back  from  thence.  The  day  was  cold, 
and  no  doubt  the  little  creature,  who 
was  thinly  clothed,  felt  chilled,  and 
naturally  wanted  to  get  as  close  to  the 
grate  as  he  could.  Hour  after  hour 
stole  away,  and  Anne  and  Susan  did  not 
come  in,  and  the  dumplings  were  not 
made  for  dinner,  nor  any  part  of  the 
washing  done ;  the  baby  then  began  to 
cry  for  food,  and  Rhoda  made  Robert 
hold  him  while  she  made  the  pap  warm 
for  him :  she  then  fed  him,  and  when 
he  had  enough,  gave  the  basin  to  Robert 
to  set  into  the  cupboard,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  the  baby  into  the  cradle 
when  she  heard  the  blind  boy  scream 
violently,  and  turning  her  head,  saw 
that  his  pinafore  was  in  a  blaze;  she 
flew  to  help  him,  but  unfortunately,  far 
from  succeeding  in  extinguishing  the 
fire,  her  own  clothes  ignited,  and  she 
and  her  blind  brother  were  completely 
enveloped  in  flames;  their  cries  and 
those  of  the  terrified  Robert  brought  in 
the  neighbours,  and  one  more  collected 
than  the  rest  ran  for  a  pail  of  water, 
which  she  threw  over  the  unhappy  pair. 
The  flames  thus  extinguished,  the  good 
woman  hoped  the  sufferers  had  not  re- 
ceived any  deadly  injury,  but  they  turned 
shudderingly  away,  weeping  bitterly, 
when  they  found  how  it  was  with  them ; 
yet  trying  to  soothe  the  ugony  of  the 
poor  suff'erers,  one  ran  for  the  doctor, 
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while  another  offered  to  fetch  the  mother, 
and  surely  her's  was  the  hardest  task. 
It  was  wonderful  how  the  sleeping  baby 
had  escaped,  for  the  wickers  of  the 
cradle  were  scorched,  but  even  in  her 
sore  agony  it  seemed  that  the  little  girl 
had  flung  herself  away  when  she  saw 
the  infant's  peril.* 

The  doctor  came,  there  was  no  hope, 
and  he  gave  none ;  his  skill  was  able  to 
relieve  the  agony  of  the  suffering  children, 
but   could   not    prolong   life.      Feeble 
moans   alone   came  from   the    lips    of 
Rhoda,  of  the  good  sister  who  had  been 
faithful  even  to  death ;  but  when  Anne 
and  Susan  returned,  just  as  their  un- 
happy mother  came  in,  she  put  forth 
one    painful    hand    and   murmured — 
*'  Pray  don't  punish  them,  I  am  dying, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to   God." 
Then  she  lay  still,  for  nature  was  ex- 
hausted;   but   after  a  long  while   she 
looked  towards  the  cradle  and  said,  "  It 
is  a  great  mercy  that  the  baby  is  spared, 
thank  God  for  that."     Little  Harry  did 
not  linger  many  hours,  he  died  at  three 
o'clock  in  the    afternoon,  but    Rhoda 
lived  till  nine  the  following  morning; 
shewing  the  same  patience,  meekness, 
and  holiness  in  her  last  extremity,  that 
had  marked  the  character  of  the  young 
Sunday  scholar  in  life.    She  was  speech- 
less some  hours  before  the  spirit  was 
released  from  the  painful  suffering  flesh, 
but  she  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  looked 
sweetly  and  soothingly  upon  her  afHicted 
parents^  and  compassionately  upon  her 
erring  sisters.     It  was  observed  that  she 
smiled  when  Miss  Ellen  Marden,  her 
teacher,  entered  the  cottage;   and  that 
when  that  young  lady  asked  "  If  she 
felt  happy  V   she  looked  upwards  and 
smiled  more  brightly  than  before.  With 
that  smile  still  lingering  round  her  lips, 
the  young  Christian  quitted  the  ruined 
tabernacle   of   the   body,   after  having 
given  a  lively  hope  that  a  more  enduring 
habitation  was  awaiting  h(5r  in  heaven. 

Anne  and  Susan,  whose  neglect  and 
disobedience  had  occasioned  this  sad 
catastrophe,  were  very  miserable  indeed, 
for  they  had  not  only  to  endure  the  just 
reproaches  of  their  injured  parents,  but 
also  the  keen  stings  of  their  guilty  con- 
science. They  felt  the  more  deeply 
grieved  because  when  they  parted  with 
their  sweet  young  sister,  they  had  used 
cruel  mocking  words,  and  had  brought 
up  false  accusations  against  her,  and 
she  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  their  sorrow 

*  Fact. 


and   regret  was    nothing   now  to  her. 
They  had  knelt  about  her  dying  bed, 
and    had    implored    her    pardon   with 
streaming    eyes    and   words    of    pas- 
sionate entreaty,  and  she  had  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  only  hold  out  her  hand 
and  sign  what  her  mute  lips  would  fain 
have  spoken.    The  blind   boy  too,   so 
gentle,  so  loving ;  why  had  they  aban- 
doned him   to  such   a  cruel  death — a 
death  that  human   nature  instinctively 
shrinks  back  from  with  terror  and  dis- 
may.    It  was  well  for  ihese  wretched 
girls  that  they  had  not  been  thus  pre- 
maturely cut  off,  or  a  deeper  woe,  the 
woe  of  the  second  death,  might  have 
followed  their  disobedience.  They  cannot 
indeed  recall  the  irrevocable  past,  but 
true  faith  in  their  Saviour's  atonement, 
and  true  repentance  may  yet  blot  out 
their  sins  and  make  them  new  creatures. 
"  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  mercy,  and  he 
will  not  keep  anger  for  ever ;  only  let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  thought,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  way,  and  return  unto 
the  Lord  and  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
to   our   God   and  he  will   abundantly 
pardon."    This  is  the  only  means  that 
can  procure  them  peace. 

There  are  great  advantages  to  be 
reaped  by  the  young  at  Sunday  schools 
if  they  will  but  profit  by  them,  as  they 
doubtless  would  if  their  parents  valued 
Christian  instruction  as  they  ought  to  do. 
Unable,  perhaps,  to  teach  them  their 
duties  to  God  and  man  as  fully  as  they 
could  wish,  they  can  obtain  an  excellent 
education  for  these  objects  of  their 
solicitude  and  affection,  merely  by  send- 
ing them  to  these  Sabbath  seminaries, 
where  many  a  young  heart  has  been 
directed  to  God,  many  an  early  death 
brightened  by  Christian  hope.  Nor  is 
the  benefit  confined  to  those  who,  like 
little  Rhoda  Waters,  **set  their  affec- 
tions" early  *'  upon  things  above,"  and 
find  "their  treasure"  laid  up  there. 
Some  who  have  grown  old  in  crime  have 
suddenly  been  avi^akened  by  recalling 
to  mind  what  they  had  formerly  acquired 
at  Sunday  school,  and  have  thus  been 
brought  to  repentance.  The  friends  of 
Sunday  schools  look  through  along  vista 
of  years  for  those  whom  they  are  educa- 
ting; *'The  good  may  not  appear  at 
first,"  say  they,  "  but  we  hope  that  it 
will  do  so  at  length."  "  In  due  time  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not ;"  we  sow,  we 
w^ater,  indeed,  '*'  but  it  is  God  who  must 
give  the  increase;"  and  we  plant  beside 
the  waters,  waiting  with  patience  till  the 
Lord  give  his  blessing  to  our  labours. 
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very  narrow  circle  of  the  relations  of 
any  subject — excluding  any  desire  to 
push  the  investigation  farther.  The 
habitual  taking  of  confined  views.  Rest- 
ing in  a  verbal  knowledge  of  a  few 
general  principles,  hke  the  student  of 
natural  history,  who  should  content 
himself  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
genera,  without  descending  to  the  spe- 
cies; or,  hke  a  landscape  painter  who 
should  confine  hinnself  to  objects  v^rhich 
were  within  a  furlong,  when  he  had 
within  his  reach  fields  of  vision  extend- 
ing many  miles. 

2.  Setting  up  a  low  standard  of  ex- 
cellence as  the  acm^  of  our  desires  after 
knowledge,  or  taking  those  below  us 
instead  of  those  above  us,  as  the  measure 
by  which  we  judge  of  ourselves,  and  our 
acquirements. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  false  stan- 
dard, is,  that  our  exertions  have  no 
further  object,  when  we  have  reached 
that  contemptible  elevation  which  places 
our  heads  a  little  higher  than  those  by 
whom  we  happen  to  be  surrounded, 
therefore  here  we  stand  still,  instead  of 
aspiring  to  that  far  higher  perfection  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  We  do 
not  love  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  we 
seek  her  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of 
finding  truth  as  of  acquiring  admiration. 
Will  it  be  wonderful,  if,  when  truth  is 
thus  sought,  she  should  never  be  found  ? 
This  defective  standard  is  also  connected 
with  an  evil  moral  tendency,  as  it  leads 
to  the  development  of  tho  love  of  being 
uppermost,  a  passion  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  social  circle — 
which  ministers  to  pride,  envy,  and 
vanity,  instead  of  guiding  us  through 
our  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature^ 
to  humble  adoration  of  the  great  Creator ; 
and  stimulating  our  exertions  by  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  although 
there  should  be  no  eye  to  behold,  and 
no  tongue  to  applaud  our  advances. 
Let  us  reflect  on  the  example  of  the 
highest  of  beings,  whose  glory  it  is  to 
conceal  his  glory,  who  elaborates  the 
minutest  veins  of  every  leaf,  and  the 
most  delicate  hues  of  every  flower,  as 
curiously  and  as  beautifully  upon  the 
inaccessible  mountain  and  in  the  path- 
less desert,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  abodes 
of  man. 

Content  and  complacency  in  superfi- 
cial views;  the  mistaking  of  what  is 
showy  to  weak  eyes,  and  dazzling  to 
ignorant  minds,  for  what  is  sound,  per- 
manent, and  practical :  delighting  in  the 
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Sec.  2. — Habits  of  Research. 

The  next  intellectual  habit  to  which 
we  would  direct  your  attention  is  that  of 
Research. 

In  using  this  word  we  do  not  intend 
to  apply  it  to  that  habit  of  some  minds, 
which  leads  them  to  delight  only  in  the 
most  minute  enquiries  into  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  in  themselves  tri- 
vial ;  or  into  technical  specialities  which 
are  unimportant  and  frivolous.  Such 
unproductive  labours  have  often  consti- 
tuted the  principal  employment  of  phi- 
lologers,  antiquaries,  and  pedants.  We 
would  apply  the  term  to  a  mind  of 
nobler  cast,  which  seeks  to  grasp  the 
whole  circle  of  the  most  important  rela- 
tions of  a  subject,  rather  than  to  neglect 
the  greater  number  of  these  for  the 
laborious  and  minute  pursuit  of  one. 
The  research  which  we  would  commend, 
is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  its  love 
of  completeness  in  all  its  acquisitions ; 
as  the  research  we  would  discountenance, 
is  to  be  known  by  its  love  of  minuteness. 
Tlie  spirit  of  useful  research  is  like  the 
man,  who  fixing  himself  on  the  highest 
hill,  turns  on  every  side  to  survey  the 
whole  of  the  landscape,  to  estimate  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  objects, 
and  so  to  transfer  them  to  his  canvass  as 
to  present  an  intelligible  view  both  for 
himself  and  for  others.  The  spirit  of 
laborious,  trifling,  and  useless  research, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  up  some  ob- 
scure and  unfrequented  path,  to  trace 
each  flower  that  borders  it,  to  examine 
each  twig  of  its  hedges,  and  each  pebble 
of  its  path,  but  at  the  end  of  its  work 
has  discovered  nothing,  and  produced 
nothing  that  will  prove  of  real  and  per- 
manent value. 

There  are  certain  dispositions  of  mind 
which  are  unfavourable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  habits  of  research.  These,  it  is 
evident,  should  first  be  removed  out  of 
the  way  of  the  intellectual  aspirant; 
that  after  the  accomplishment  of  these 
duties,  his  road  may  be  made  more  clear 
to  the  more  positive  and  direct  means  of 
improvement. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  is  a  listless  con- 
tentedness,  with  the    knowledge  of  a 
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applause  of  the  uninformed,  rather  than 
seeking  the  strictures  of  the  learned  and 
the  wise :  these  are  all  connected  with 
the  same  error,  namely,  the  assumption 
of  a  low  standard  of  excellence,  and  are 
among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  habits  of  useful  research. 

We  have  next  to  look  at  the  means 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  research. 

1.  It  will  impress  on  our  minds  no 
mean  notion  of  the  importance  of  such 
habits,  if  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant errors  which  have  ever  existed  in 
the  world,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
the  present  day,  owe  both  their  origin 
and  their  perpetuation  to  this  source. 
For  the  most  part,  they  might  have  been 
avoided  in  the  first  instance,  or  remedied 
afterwards,  by  habits  of  enlightened, 
diligent,  and  unprejudiced  research. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do 
not  believe  that  in  former  times  there 
was  any  lack  of  that  love  of  minuteness 
in  special  enquiries,  which  has  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  research,  and 
against  which  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  guard  our  auditors.  Nor  was 
there  any  want  of  industry,  had  it  been 
properly  directed.  But  there  was  that 
want  of  the  love  of  completeness^  which 
led  to  a  narrowing  of  the  mental  vision, 
and  a  misapplication  of  the  mental 
energies,  which  were  alike  inconsistent 
with  an  enlightened  and  scientific  spirit 
of  research. 

'  Perhaps  there  are  no  illustrations  of 
'these  historical  truths  which  are  more 
lamentable  than  those  presented  to  us  in 
the  most  influential  errors  which  deform 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  presumptuous  controversies  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Hypostatic  union. 
The  gnostic  and  heathenish  notions 
respecting  the  virtue  and  purity  of 
celibacy.  The  fallacious  honour  done 
to  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  The  prostration  of  human 
reason  amidst  the  fogs  of  a  religious 
mysticism.  The  sacrifice  alike  of  en- 
lightened philanthropy  and  Christian 
charity  at  the  shrine  of  intolerance.  All 
these  might  be  traced  to  those  narrow- 
minded  views  and  over-bearing  passions 
that  result  from  those  partial  and  pre- 
judiced investigations  which  invest  one 
])ortion  of  truth  with  the  importance 
that  belongs  only  to  the  whole,  and 
which  give  up  the  love  of  completeness^ 
to  the  love  of  minuteness.  Thus  it  is 
that  truth  itself  is  converted  into  false- 


hood by  exaggeration ;  and  that  which 
was  intended  to  be  the  source  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  man,  is  made  the 
means  of  exciting  the  worst  of  human 
passions,  and  of  cherishing  and  per- 
petuating them  under  the  assumed 
sacredness  of  a  fanaticism,  divine  in  its 
pretensions,  as  it  is  diabolical  in  its 
manifestations.  The  prayerful  applica- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  spirit  of  re- 
search to  the  pages  of  divine  revelation, 
might  have  prevented  all  these  errors  ; 
and  it  was  the  only  thing,  which  to  a 
certain  extent,  proportioned  to  its  preva- 
lence, has  in  the  present  age  remedied 
them. 

In  the  scientific  world  we  might  point 
to  the  ancient  alchemy  as  compared 
with  the  modern  science  of  chemistry, 
for  examples  illustrative  of  the  same 
general  truths.  In  the  former,  the 
alchemists  spent  profitless  years  of  la- 
borious, minute,  and  repeated  research 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the 
elixir  of  life ;  by  the  former  of  which, 
they  hoped  to  transmute  all  metals  to 
gold;  while  by  the  latter,  they  would 
make  human  life  immortal.  Thus  years 
and  ages  of  intellectual  and  physical 
application  were  wasted  without  any 
useful  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
modern  chemistry,  the  circle  of  rela- 
tions to  be  investigated  by  the  stu- 
dent, instead  of  being  limited  to  two 
wild  and  unattainable  objects,  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  inanimate  world, 
and  is  extended  even  to  vital  organisms. 
The  object  of  the  modern  chemist  is  to 
ascertain  the  natural  laws  which  regulate 
the  phenomena  of  all  substances  acting 
upon  each  other  at  insensible  distances, 
instead  of  limiting  himself  to  one  or 
two,  and  those  but  shadows.  The  result 
of  this  love  of  completeness  was  an  en- 
lightened mode  of  research,  which  has 
already  yielded  such  splendid  results, 
that  we  may  number  among  them 
almost  all  the  wonders  of  the  present 

Ben  Jonson  thus  describes  the  ex- 
travagant results  which  were  expected  to 
be  realized  by  the  alchemists  from  the 

elixir  vitte — 

"  But  when  yon  see  th'  effects  of  the  great  medicine 

Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 

Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  moon. 

Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  sun ; 

Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  rtd  itijinituvi: 

You  will  believe  mo.     *    «     •    • 

Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you?    I  assure  you, 

He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun, 

The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  elixir. 

Not  only  can  do  tliat,  but  by  its  virtue, 

Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life ; 
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Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 

To  whom  he  will.    In  eight  and  twenty  days, 

I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore,  a  child, 

*  *  *  #  # 

Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle. 

«  *  *         'Tis  the  secret 

Of  nature,  naturiz'd  'gainst  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day,  a  year's  in  twelve; 
And,  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month : 
Past  all  tlie  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
I'll  undertake,  withal,  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  of  the  kingdom  in  three  months." 

(The  Alchemist.) 


These  sources  of  error  have  not  been 
confined  in  their  influence  to  the  past 
ages  of  the  world,  nor  to    the    past 
history  of  religion  and  science.      Even 
at  the  present  day,  a  host  of  existing 
errors  and   prejudices  arise   from    the 
same  causes,  either  from  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  research,  or  from 
its  improper,  limited,  and  one-sided  ap- 
plication.    The  most  opposite  opinions 
are  held  by  persons  and  parties,  v\^ho  are 
equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  their 
respective    views;     the    one,    perhaps, 
searching  only  after  the  good  points  of 
a  subject,  and  the  other  pre-determined 
to  find  in  it  nothing  but   evil.      Thus 
each  is  possessed  with  only  a  narrow 
and  one-sided  view,  involving  error  on 
both  sides,  for  which  the  proper  remedy 
would  be,  an  enlightened  and  extended 
research   into   all  the   relations  of    the 
subject,  which  embracing  all  that  was 
good,  and  discerning  all  that  was  evil, 
■elould  alone  answer  to  the  idea  of  com- 
'  pleteness,  and  realize  those  views  which 
were  correspondent  with  truth. 

Should  any  additional  illustrations  be 

required,  we  might  point  to  numerous 

-'•Isocial  and  domestic  errors  which  might 

'  'have  been  prevented,  as  far  as  they  are 

founded  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  by 

habits   of    research.      We    might    also 

direct    your   attention   to    instances   of 

great  men,  such  as  Bacon,  Newton,  and 

Davy,  who  would   have  been    greater 

'"'Still,   had  they   possessed   in   a  larger 

measure  the  spirit  of  research, 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  such  recol- 
lections— impressed  with  the  evils  of 
narrow-mindedness,  and  shunning  the 
danger  of  imperfect  and  partial  views 
of  things,  let  us  endeavour  always  to 
understand  the  whole  of  a  subject.  Let 
us  look  at  it  upon  every  side.  Let  us 
regard  it  in  all  its  relations.  Let  no 
beloved  association,  no  favourite  preju- 
dices, no  long- cherished  authority,  in- 
duce us  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  one  part 
of  a  subject,  and  to  look  at  another 
through  a  magnifying  glass.    We  shall 


find  it  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch  against  these  numerous  and  power- 
ful sources  of  error.  They  often  influ- 
ence us  when  we  are  not  aware  of  their 
presence,  as  the  magnet  that  is  out  of 
sight  will  draw  the  needle  from  its  true 
position.  We  shall  often  see  these  fail- 
ings, and  censure  them  in  others,  whilst 
we  are  ourselves  exhibiting  the  same 
weaknesses.  Against  these  habits  of 
narrow  and  one-sided  researcli,  we  can- 
not hold  too  severe  a  watch,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  which  the  mind  is  so  blind  as 
to  its  own  errors. 

3.  Reflect,  that  many  subjects,  which 
upon  a  superficial  view,  are  dry  and 
tedious,  become  increasingly  interesting, 
as  your  acquaintance  with  their  details 
is  enlarged. 

For  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  observation,  it  is  probable  that  we 
need  only  request  you  to  look  back  to 
many  parts  of  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience.    If  however,  further  illustra- 
tion be  desirable,  we  might  refer  you  to 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  comprises 
only  the  study  of  dry  bones.      At  first 
sight  it  appears  exceedingly  dry,  and  is 
usually  complained   of    as  wearisome. 
When,  however,   the  student  advances 
from  the  study  of  bones,  to  the  enlarged 
application    of   its    details,   and    their 
physiological  relations,  by  which  he  is 
taught  their  admirable  construction,  and 
their  beautiful  adaptations  to  those  uses 
for  which  they  were  intended— the  study 
which  was  at  first  dry,  becomes  delight- 
ful.     So  also  of  chemistry.      Nothing 
could  at  first  sight  present  a  more  un- 
seemly array  of  hard   and  unmeaning 
names.      But  let  the   student   steadily 
advance ;   let  liim  practically  apply  its 
details,  and  personally  engage  in  chemi- 
cal research,  and  hours  pass   away  so 
rapidly  and  pleasantly,  that  he  wonders 
how  the  time  has  gone.     The  same  kind 
of  observation  would  apply  to  a  study 
which  should  be  familiar  to  the  Sunday 
school  teacher,   namely,  the  details   of 
Scripture  history.      Many  of  these  ap- 
pear of  little  interest  until  we  investigate 
their  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
to  prophecy,  to  profane  history,  and  to 
the  development  of  the  plans  of  provi- 
dence ;  and  then  their  interest  becomes 
surpassing,  and  their  importance  over- 
whelming. 

4.  Remember  the  ardour  of  tliose 
who  have  been  distinguished  by  this 
faculty  of  research,  and  the  joy  of  be- 
coming a  discoverer. 
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Here  we  might  remind  you  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  caused  Newton  to  sit 
up  night  after  night  in  his  father's  hay- 
loft, when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  stars.  We  might 
recal  to  your  memory  the  history  of 
Swammerdam,  tlie  naturalist,  who  spent 
whole  days  by  the  side  of  ditches,  and 
in  the  most  loathsome,  uncomfortable, 
and  unwholesome  places,  in  order  that 
he  might  study  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
lower  classes  of  animals  in  their  native 
habitations.  In  noticing  the  joy  of  the 
discoverer,  we  might  point  you  to  the 
example  of  the  philosopher,  who  hap- 
pening to  discover  the  doctrine  of  speci- 
fic gravity  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
bathing,  in  his  ecstacy,  stopped  not  to 
put  on  his  clothes,  but  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Syracuse,  exclaiming,  JEwre/cft, 
Eureka,  "I  have  found  it,  I  have  found 
it." 

But  we  turn  from  these  examples  to 
one  more  sacred.  Think  of  the  joy  which 
John  Williams  must  have  felt  (shall  we 
not  say,  which  he  now  feels?  even  amid 
the  splendor  of  the  martyr's  crown)  that 
after  a  wearisome  research  he  was  ho- 
noured to  become  the  discoverer  of  an 
island  (Rarotonga)  containing  300,000 
souls,  through  which  discovery  they  were 
hereafter  to  receive  light  in  the  midst  of 
darkness,  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  to 
renounce  their  idols  and  become  the 
people  of  the  true  God. 

It  may  not  be  that  results  so  dis- 
tinguished and  glorious  should  ever  fol- 
low from  our  research,  be  it  ever  so  wise, 
or  ever  so  diligent.  But  let  us  never  be 
discouraged  by  the  thought  that  these 
were  great  men,  and  that  we  are  little 
men  ;  as  if  to  their  efforts  there  was  ne- 
cessarily attached  a  greater  merit  than  to 
your's ;  and  as  if  it  was  not  God  who 
maketh  one  to  differ  from  another.  Ra- 
ther let  us  commence  and  continue  all 
our  researches  in  the  confident  belief  that 
*'the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  but  that  it  is  God 
who  raiseth  up  one  and  putteth  down 
another." 


ON   SUNDAY  SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

What  a  sad  thing  thing  is  it  to  see  any 
want  of  love  and  harmony  between 
Sunday  school  teachers ;  yet  how  often 
are  they  to  be  found  indulging  in  ill 
feelings  and  unconcealed  animosity,  on 
account  of  something  trivial  enough  in 
its  nature,  yet  invested  by  them  with  a 


great  degree  of  importance.  It  is  really 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  good  results 
take  place  at  all  in  a  school  where  the 
feelings  of  petty  jealousy  and  anger 
infest  the  bosoms  of  the  instructors ;  and, 
indeed,  what  good  does  result,  I  view  as 
a  benefit  effected  in  spite  of  them,  for  I 
cannot  but  imagine  that  the  spirit  which 
they  bring  to  the  work  must  retard  its 
progress.  Now  let  us  investigate  the 
secret  causes  of  the  unpleasantness  which 
too  commonly  exists  in  such  institutions. 
I  venture  boldly,  yet  offering  it  as  the 
result  of  long-tried  experience,  to  affirm, 
the  real  cause  is,  a  want  of  proper 

DISCIPLINE. 

I    presume    that  most   schools   have 
adopted  rules  for  their  guidance  ;  in  how 
many   cases,   although    they    be    most 
elaborate  and  comprehensive,  are  they 
merely   a   dead    letter;     some    of   the 
teachers  will  scarcely  profess  a  knowledge 
of  their  existence,  or  they  have  lost  their 
copies,  and  they  are  quite  ignorant  of 
their  contents.    Let  us  enter  their  places 
of  instruction.     What  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion  will  probably  be  exhibited ;    a 
perfect  din  of  voices,  mingling  the  sounds 
of  hymns,    catechism,    and    scripture, 
which    are  being  gabbled  over    in    the 
most  discordant  tones.     Half  the  school 
was  not  present  at  the  commencement, 
and  they  continue  straggling  in  all  the 
morning.     At  the  conclusion  and    dis- 
mission of  the  children,  what  an  uproar, 
what  a  perfect  Babel,  takes  place;    so 
much  struggling  for  caps,  and  so  much 
eagerness  in  the  outward  rush,  as  if  it 
were  a  treat  to  get  into  the  street.*     But 
I  need  not  enter  into  details,  as  I  am 
confident  that  every  school  where  there 
are  no  rules,  or  where  the  rules  are  not 
enforced,  will  present  scenes  of  disorder 
and  misrule.    I  am  sure  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  unpleasantness  existing  in  Sunday 
schools  may  clearly  be  traced  to  an  in- 
attention to  rules.    If  the  planetary  orbs 
did  not  attend  to  the  laws  given  theui  by 
their  Creator,  but  chose  to  deviate  from 
their  paths  at  pleasure,  what  would  re- 
sult? Why,  a  crossing  and  intermingling 
of  orbits,  and  a  clashing  of  world  against 
world,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  each. 
So,  if  teachers  forget  their  order  of  dis- 
cipline, and  each  does  as  seemeth  good 
in  his  own  eyes,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
separate  interests  sometimes  clash,  and 


*  We  hope  there  arc  not  many  Sunday 
schools  in  the  sad  stale  which  our  corres- 
pondent depicts. — Ed, 
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that  instead  of  all  uniting  in  safe  harmony, 
every  one  is  anxious  to  sustain  a  position 
which  is  probably  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  rest. 

The  next  question  seems  to  be, — If  the 
rules  be  not  enforced,  whose  fault  is  it? 
A  very  important  query,  and  mark  the 
importance  of  the  reply.    I  assert  that  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  superin- 
tendents if  the  discipline  of  the  school 
be  not  properly  sustained.  It  is  their  duty 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  various 
rules,  and  by  a  jiiild,  yet  finiij  exertion 
of  authority  to  preserve  due  order  and 
decorum  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  school.     To  do  this  the  superinten- 
dent must  be  properly  qualified,   and  if 
he   be   not,  he   should   not  have  been 
elected  to  the  very  important  post,  for 
the  duties  of  which  he  is  incompetent. 
When  1  say  properly  qualified,  I  do  not 
mean  must  be  pious,  and  tolerably  well 
educated,  though  both  these  are  neces- 
sary requisites,  but  mean  that  he  must 
have  a  great  degree  of  moral  courage,  of 
firmness,  of  equanimity  of  temper,  with 
a  commanding  manner.     Now  I  have 
heard  superintendents  say,  '*  I  dare  not 
enforce  the  rules,  it  would  occasion  me 
so  much  ill  will ;  if  I  were  very  strict  in 
requiring  an   adherence  to   regulations, 
perhaps  some  would  leave."    That  is  in 
other  words,  "  If  a  teacher  comes  in  at 
a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  I  must  not 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  tell  him  that 
we  cannot  allow  of  such  late  attendance, 
for  fear  he  should  take  umbrage  at  my 
plain  speaking,  and  say,  well  I  won't 
come  at  all  then."     Had  he  not  better 
stop  away  ?  The  superintendent  must  be 
prepared   for  the  cold    looks   and   the 
angry  words,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
opposition  from  those  whose  hearts  are 
not  in  the  work,  be  determined  to  exe- 
cute those  duties  which  he  was  elected 
to  perform.     If  the  fear  of  man  is   so 
inherent  in  his  disposition,  that  he  wants 
moral  strength,  he  had  better  vacate  his 
office. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  a  school  in  a  con- 
fused uproar,  and  the  superintendent 
at  his  desk,  surveying  the  disgraceful 
scene  around  him,  now  and  then  feebly 
requesting  silence,  or  at  last  breaking 
out  into  a  fit  of  passion,  which,  of  course, 
defeated  its  object.  His  voice  wanted 
the  attribute  of  authority  to  gain  it  any 
attention.  On  being  remonstrated  with 
for  not  compelling  a  greater  deference  to 
his  commands,  he  would,  perhaps,  reply, 
"  Oh,  I  can't  help  it,  its  the  teachers' 


duty  to  keep  the  children  quiet,  it  must 
rest  with  them."  In  the  name  of  order, 
then,  Mr.  Overseer,  for  what  were  you 
elected,  but,  as  your  rules  say,  to  keep 
order;  it  is,  of  course,  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  keep  liis  class  as 
quiet  as  he  possibly  can,  but  it  is  super- 
eminently the  office  which  you  fill  to  do 
it.  You  must  keep  the  teachers  to  their 
duty,  certainly,  and  to  do  this  you  must 
enforce  the  rules;  you  must  entrench 
yourself  behind  the  rules,  and  then  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  you  for  your 
strictness  in  discipline. 

But  I  would  mention,  that  if  the 
officers  of  a  school  wish  to  preserve  the 
rules  from  infraction,  they  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  break  them  themselves.  For 
instance,  if  an  officer  enter  late,  can  he 
blame  a  teacher  for  doing  the  same; 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
Sunday  school  rests,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  superintendents'  enforcing  the 
regulations,  and  obeying  them  them- 
selves. Much  might  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  I  should  feel  glad  if  a  paper 
could  be  furnished,  pointing  out  in  a 
clear  manner  the  various  duties  which  a 
superintendent  should  perform ;  as  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  many  bear  that  designa- 
tion who  ^appear  totally  unaware  that 
any  thing  more  is  expected  from  them 
than  just  leading  the  devotional  exercises. 
Brighton.  B.  S.  S.  S. 


sabbath  morning  services  foe 

SUNDAY    schools. 

Mr.  Editor, — Concurring  in  the  de- 
sign and  spirit  of  the  remarks  of  H.  H., 
in  your  last  number,  and  lamenting  with 
your  correspondent,  the  inapplicability 
of  the  sacred  service  in  the  house  of 
God,  to  the  condition  of  the  children  of 
our  Sunday  schools,  yet  I  cannot  go 
with  him  in  the  detail  of  his  Improved 
Morning  Services.  In  col.  637,  occurs 
the  following  remark : — 

"4.  Let  the  children  take  a  part  in 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
attention  be  called  up  to  it  by  occasional 
questions  thrown  in;  they  reading  every 
alternate  verse.  To  render  the  service 
interesting,  the  children  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  as  well  as  to  hear.''* 

What  I  would  have  the  children  to  do 
should  be,  to  think  upon,  and  "  imvardly 
digesf*  the  important  truths  conveyed  in 
the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  the 
opening  service  of  the  morning.  Not 
that  children  should  read  aloud  in  the 
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"  great  congregation,"  for  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  very  unprofitable  labour,  both 
for  teachers  and  children.  We  need  but 
go  into  our  churches  to  learn  the  unim- 
pressiveness  of  such  a  service  by  giving 
children  something  to  do  in  the  way  of 
reading  aloud;  surely  the  practice  of 
even  the  well-trained  charity  schools  is 
sufficient  to  set  one  against  the  Improved 
Method  of  H.  H.  Oh,  what  would  be 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, when  practised  by  children  without 
selection  or  system,  and  where  neces- 
sarily many  would  be  assembled  who 
could  hardly  read  in  the  Bible  in  the 
clasSy  much  less  with  fluency,  propriety, 
and  devotion  ifi  the  public  services — 
which  I  humbly  submit  are  requisites  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  sanctuary,  whether 
the  congregation  be  juvenile  or  adult. 
Besides,  after  a  little  while,  when  the 
novelty  of  the  change  had  worn  off, 
would  not  even  this  improved  plan  be 
liable  to  dwindle  down  into  the  veriest 
formalism. 

H.  H.  says  he  is  connected  with  an 
association  of  schools,  where  I  presume, 
the  plan  either  is,  or  shortly  will  be 
acted  out.  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  ask,  do  all 
the  teachers  of  that  association  approve 
of,  or  mean  to  adopt  his  plan ;  else  may 
there  not  be  a  want  of  uniformity,  and 
consequently  a  variety  of  modes,  in  an 
association  where  doubtless,  but  one 
system  should  prevail?  It  is.  Sir,  not 
out  of  the  reach  of  probabilities,  that  the 
conductor  of  one  morning  service  may 
totally  disapprove  of  the  mode  adopted 
in  the  same  placcy  by  another  conductor; 
nay,  even  in  the  same  band  of  teachers, 
at  the  same  time  of  service :  how  then, 
can  the  system  apply — for  we  are  told 
in  the  same  column,  that  the  teachers  are 
to  lead  the  way,  (like  a  sort  of  demi- 
curate,  1  presume)  by  "  reading  aloud 
every  alternate  verse"  of  the  "  Psalms  of 
the  day,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
Scripture." 

With  all  seriousness,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  should  be  fearful  of  such  "  an 
hnjovation"  in  our  practice,  that  it  would 
lead  to  much  unpleasantness  among 
teachers,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  but  be 
associated  with  an  idea  that  the  mode  is 
fast  treading  on  the  heels  of  an  estab- 
lished system,  with  which  thousands  of 
teachers  disapprove,  but  with  which 
they  desire  not  to  interfere. 

JtespectfuUy  your's, 

S.T. 


THE     PREPARATION     AND    DELIVERY    OF 

ADDRESSES     TO    SUNDAY     SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

A  Lectvre  delivered  at  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Library,  by  Henry  Althans. 

The  curiosity  natural  to  beings  formed 
for  intelligence,  might  not  be  inappro- 
priately employed  in  an  attempt  to 
determine,  which  of  the  faculties  of 
human  nature  invests  man  with  the 
greatest  power.  There  is  one,  of  which 
if  the  human  species  were  deprived, 
their  social  condition  would  be  vastly 
impaired,  their  improvement  universally 
arrested,  and  their  resources  greatly 
restricted.  Notwithstanding  his  mental 
endowments,  and  his  corporeal  qualities, 
what  would  man  be  without  the  faculty 
of  speech?  From  this  faculty  have 
originated  the  communication  and  inter- 
change of  trioughts,  dressed  up  in  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  every  nation 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  it 
holds  only  a  medium  condition  between 
mind  and  mind.  The  human  voice,  in 
its  active  influence,  has  evidenced  such 
mighty  power  as  to  have  produced  in  a 
series  of  ages,  the  most  astonishing 
revolutions  in  nations,  empires,  com- 
merce, literature,  arts,  sciences,  and 
even  in  religion.  The  voice,  as  a 
medium  of  communication,  is  to  man, 
what  the  rays  are  to  the  sun.  Divested 
of  its  rays  the  sun  would  appear  in  the 
firmament  only  as  a  bright  globe,  trans- 
mitting no  light  to  the  worlds  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Soman  without  the 
faculty  of  speech,  would  be  deprived  of 
this  most  easy  means  of  communication 
with  his  species,  and  be  left  in  the 
narrowness  of  difficult  and  uncertain 
niterchanges  of  thought.  How  vastly 
important  then  is  the  employment 
of  this  faculty,  which  should  be 
directed  to  the  noblest  ends,— ends 
harmonizing  with  man's  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  existence,  and 
tending  to  the  praise  of  its  great  Creator; 
while  its  abuse  should  be  scrupulously 
and  constantly  restrained,  as  calculated 
to  jeopardize  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity. These  observations  may  acquire 
additional  force  when  regarded  in 
connexion  with  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  Saviour,  *'  By  thy  words  thou 
Shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned."  Nor  is  it 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  (o 
state,  that  "  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,"  has   dignified  the  use  of  the 
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human  voice  by  an  example  that  stands 
higher  than  all  other  authorities,  for  he 
invariably  taught  by  the  word  of  truth 
proceeding  from  his  hallowed  lips;  and 
while  on  earth  never  employed  any 
writings  by  which  to  impart  his  instruc- 
tions, and  did  not  leave  any  writings 
from  his  own  hand,  for  the  use  of  his 
disciples. 

The  living  voice,  with  all  its  power 
and  influence,  may  be  regarded  as  occu- 
pying four  departments;  first,  that  of 
conversation;  second,  that  of  instruction; 
third,  of  reading ;  and  fourth,  that  of 
public  speaking.  In  each  of  these  it 
should  be  wisely  and  distinctively  em- 
y)loyed  according  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  is  called  forth.  In  conversa- 
tion, it  should  be  polite  and  familiar ; 
in  teaching,  it  should  be  clear  and 
agreeable,  partaking  of  a  firmness  raised 
rather  above  common  familiarity  ; — in 
reading,  it  should  be  distinct  and 
graceful,  varying  from  slowness  to 
rapidity  according  to  the  style  of  the 
subject ; — in  public  speaking  it  should 
be  fluent,  spirited,  and  somewhat  digni- 
fied. Such  are  the  opinions  which  I 
venture  to  express  concerning  the  right 
employment  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  as 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse. 

[.Perhaps,  there  is  no  condition  in 
which  intelligent  beings  can  be  placed 
to  receive  more  decided  impressions, 
than  where  one  speaker  commands  the 
simultaneous  attention  of  a  mass  of 
listening  hearers.  When  multitudes  are 
addressed,  the  mind  expands,  and  there 
is  great  power  in  numbers,  of  which 
none  ought  to  be  more  aware  than  public 
instructors.  From  these  considerations, 
coupled  with  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  addressed  great  multitudes, 
and  ordained  that  his  disciples  should 
follow  the  same  practice,  I  am  decidedly 
at  issue  with  those  over-cautious  persons, 
who  entertain  the  opinion  that  addresses 
in  Sunday  schools  ought  to  be  abolished. 
I  most  zealously  advocate  their  continu- 
ance, not  only  because  I  have  seen  the 
powerful  effect  they  have  produced  on 
numbers,  and  have  known  them  to  be 
instructive  and  interesting  to  children, 
but  also  because  I  have  met  with 
indubitable  evidences,  that  they  have 
been  attended  with  the  divine  blessinsf. 
My  opinion,  therefore,  being  entirely 
favorable  to  addresses  being  delivered 
in  Sunday  schools,  I  now  proceed  to  a 


more  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
subject  proposed  for  investigation. 

Sunday  school  addresses,  or  as  they 
once  were  called,  exhortations,  have  been 
so  long  in  practice,  that  every  studious 
and  vigilant  teacher  has  had  ample 
opportunities  to  form  some  opinion  of 
their  use  and  abuse.  Their  use  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  need  not  be  particu- 
larly stated;  but  concerning  their  abuse, 
I  ieel,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
compelled  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
These  addresses  suffer  from  abuse,  when 
they  are  employed  as  a  means  of  display 
for  teachers'  supposed  talents; — or  as  a 
vehicle  for  practice  in  preaching ; — or  as 
a  medium  for  promulgating  some 
peculiar  doctrines  which  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  among  the 
teachers ; — or  as  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  strange  flights  of  fancy ; — or 
as  presenting  some  trifling  amusement 
to  excite  laughter; — or  even  as  an 
occasion  of  venting  ebullitions  of  the 
passions,  which  though  natural  imder 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
teacher,  can  command  no  sympathy  in 
the  breasts  of  children.  A  review  of 
these  particulars,  with  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  may  serve  to  show,  that 
the  Sunday  school  desk,  which  ought  to 
be  the  position  of  common-sense,  has  too 
frequently,  for  want  of  serious  reflection, 
been  made  the  station  of  absurdity.  '^^^ 

Unpleasant,  and  even  vexatious  as  it 
may  be,  to  pass  censure  upon  such 
uncongenial  addresses,  still  truth  and 
fact  demand  the  exposure  of  these  abuses, 
by  no  means  uncommon,  which  are  alike 
detrimental  to  the  habits,  the  tastes,  and 
the  feelings,  of  both  children  and 
teachers. 

I  have,  however,  strong  reasons  to 
believe,  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  is 
stirring  among  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  that  efforts  are  becoming  more 
extensive  for  checking  the  abuses  that 
exist  in  these  institutions,  and  for  advanc- 
ing their  organization  and  efficiency  ;  I 
therefore  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
advice  I  venture  to  offer,  though  of  a 
humble  and  simple  kind,  will  not  be 
passed  over  without  due  consideration ; 
and  I  now  proceed  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  my  sentiments  on  the  main 
subject  of  this  discourse,  in  the  order 
following. 

I.  The    nature    and    object  of 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESSES. 

II.  The  PREPARATION  NEEDFUL 
FOR  THEIR  COMPOSITION. 
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III.  The  manner  op  their  de- 
livery. 

I.  The  nature  and  object  of  Sunday 
school  addresses. 

In  determining  the  true  nature  of 
Sunday  school  addresses,  I  must  observe, 
that  some  nicety  of  distinction  is  requisite 
to  set  anything  before  the  mind  in  its 
true  nature;  and  the  difficulty  of  descrip- 
tion consists  in  the  circumstance,  that 
while  there  are  distinctive  properties 
which  may  be  clearly  observed,  yet  these 
are  frequently  found  in  close  combination 
with  others,  which  partake  of  similarities 
that  cannot  be  well  exhibited  in  a 
separate  form.  Thus  clay,  wood,  and 
iron,  are  in  their  nature  equally  palpable, 
and  are  alike  possessed  of  weight  and 
porosity,  and  in  their  general  nature 
may  be  regarded  as  substances,  but  they 
are  heavy  and  porous  in  different  degrees, 
and  these  differences,  together  with  their 
varied  external  appearances,  constitute 
their  particular  nature.  So,  likewise, 
while  geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic, 
may  in  their  general  nature  be  regarded 
as  mathematical  sciences,  yet  we  more 
readily  understand  their  particular  nature 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  u-ses  to  which  they  are  applicable. 
These  illustrations  comport  with  our 
present  subject,  by  assisting  to  demon- 
strate, that  Sunday  school  addresses  are 
in  their  general  nature  public  speaking, 
but  in  their  particular  nature  they  must 
accord  with  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  otherwise  they  would  be 
out  of  their  proper  place,  and  not  in 
agreement  with  the  circumstances,  con- 
ditions, and  uses  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

We  must  scrupulously  observe  dif- 
ferences, lest  we  fail  of  discerning  the 
particular  nature  either  of  objects  or 
subjects.  Sunday  school  addresses  dif- 
fer from  public  preachmg,  where  adults 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  audience,  and 
possess  more  mature  minds,  more 
patience,  and  more  ready  attention  than 
children.  These  addresses  also  differ 
from  class  teaching,  as  in  that  the 
children  are  required  to  speak  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  and  there  is  also  the 
intervention  of  lessons,  and  free  and 
familiar  interrogation.  But  in  a  Sunday 
school  addresfs,  the  real  nature  of  the 
engagement  may  be  thus  represented  : — 

There  stands  the  teacher  with  the 
Bible  before  him,  invested,  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  highest  authority  in  the 
school,  for  he   is  to  deliver  a  message 


which  he  believes  to  have  come  from 
God, — this  teacher  possesses  a  reputation 
that  commands  respect, — his  voice  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  distinct  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  school-room,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  looks  indicates  his  love  to 
the  souls  of  his  audience; — and  there 
sit  the  children  with  immature  minds, 
varying  in  their  degrees  of  knowledge ; 
and  with  active  dispositions  so  as  to  be 
unfavorable  for  continuous  attention ; 
their  patience  is  soon  exhausted,  unless 
a  skilful  method  of  mental  excitement 
is  pursued  ;  they  are  not  so  unwilling  to 
hear,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  quickly 
diverted  by  their  own  volatile  thoughts, 
or  by  any  object  that  catches  their 
quickly  discerning  eyes ;  they  soon 
become  weary  of  hearing,  and  then  long 
for  the  service  to  close. 

These  representations  evidence  that  a 
Sunday  school  address  should  be  mostly 
of  a  steady  character  as  adapted  to  its 
sacredness,  and  yet  partaking  of  variety, 
as  agreeing  with  the  activity  of  the 
children's  minds ;  it  should  also  be 
replete  with  simplicity,  aided  by  judici- 
ous excitement;  and  it  should  close  with 
solemnity  ;  above  all  it  should  be  short, 
not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
except  upon  some  peculiar  occasions, 
when  unusual  circumstances  may  have 
prepared  the  children  with  more  than 
ordinary  patience  and  inclination  to 
hear.  I  repeat  that  Sunday  school 
addresses  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
characterized  by  steadiness — variety — 
simplicity — ^judicious  excitement,  and 
brevity  ;  and  by  solemnity  at  the  close, 
that  the  impression  may  be  left  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  subject. 

The  object  of  these  addresses  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  they  are  delivered.  The 
teacher  on  whom  this  engagement  may 
devolve,  must  therefore  keep  in  view, 
that  his  object  is  to  impart  Christian 
knowledge  to  the  children  in  a  clear 
form,  easily  to  be  comprehended  ;  to 
inculcate  an  accurate  discernment  of 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  by 
exhibiting  examples  of  each  for  the 
children's  imitation  or  avoidance,  accom- 
panied by  suitable  and  forcible  exhorta- 
tions, the  ultimatum  being,  independence 
upon  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  the 
children  decidedly  religious. 

Reflecting  on  an  engagement,  so 
momentous  in  its  nature,  and  so  impor- 
tant in  its  object,  where  is  the  teacher 
who  can  conscientiously  feel  that  he  is 
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competent  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
tliis  duty,  without  some  premeditation? 
'Tis  true,  that  random  addresses  may 
be,  and  are  not  unfrequently  delivered, 
but  if  their  effect  could  be  ascertained, 
perhaps,  we  should  with  surprize  dis- 
cover, that  the  children's  minds  are 
thrown  into  sad  confusion,  and  are  left 
in  a  state  of  lamentable  uncertainty. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  due  attention 
being  devoted  to  the  next  part  of  this 
discourse. 

II.     The  preparation  needful  for  the 
composition  of  Sunday  school  addresses. 

Prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  preparation  now  under  consideration. 
In  treating  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
these  addresses,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
recall  attention  to  the  oft-repeated 
axiom,  that  the  unity  of  a  discourse 
requires  that  it  should  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  In  the  precogi- 
tations  of  the  teacher,  he  should  enquire, 
'*  What  shall  I  begin  with,  what  shall  I 
proceed  with,  and  what  shall  I  conclude 
with  ?"  I  therefore  consider,  that  in  a 
Sunday  school  address,  the  beginning  is 
designed  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
children,  the  middle,  to  instruct  their 
minds,  and  the  end,  to  impress  their 
hearts.  Let  your  addresses  then  be 
constructed  with  few  divisions,  and  those 
clear  and  expressive.  These  principles 
so  essential  to  be  borne  in  mind,  estab- 
lish a  proper  and  pleasing  connexion, 
and  while  you  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
regular  chain  of  thought,  the  great 
advantage  of  preparation  i$,  that  you 
reduce  the  number  of  links  in  the  chain, 
from  many  to  few,  which  renders  the 
discourse  more  compact,  and  thereby 
time  is  saved,  which  is  a  very  serious 
consideration  in  Sunday  schools;  for 
while  time  runs  on  in  an  address,  excite- 
ment ceases,  and  the  children's  attention 
runs  off,  and  thus  the  whole  effort  is 
rendered  nugatory ;  as  when  the  click  is 
broken,  the  chain  runs  down  and  the 
watch  stops.  Those  teachers  err  greatly 
in  this  respect,  who  are  least  prepared, 
for  they  often  have  most  to  say,  and 
their  addresses,  in  consequence,  become 
excessively  tiresome  to  their  fellow 
teachers,  and  bring  the  children's  atten- 
tion to  a  dead  stand.  It  is  not  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  of  an  address 
that  gives  it  most  value,  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  most  costly  articles  are 
packed  into  the  smallest  compass. 
Brevity  also  makes  an  address  the  more 


valuable,  as  a  monarch  does  an  inter- 
view; or  a  physician  does  a  visit. 
Apprehensive  of  destroying  the  effect  of 
his  sermons,  the  excellent  Cotton  Mather, 
wrote  in  large  characters  upon  his  study 
door,  "  Be  short."  In  preparation 
therefore  for  Sunday  school  addresses, 
the  teacher  should  study  how  to  con- 
dense what  he  intends  to  deliver,  into 
those  limits,  which  he  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  attention  of  the  children 
will  assign  to  it. 

Besides  the  proper  time  to  be  occu- 
pied, the  state  of  the  juvenile  mind 
should  be  regarded,  and  for  this  purpose, 
teachers  may  with  considerable  advan- 
tage study  the  conduct  of  children  in 
various  places,  to  ascertain  what  things 
most  readily  attract  and  retain  their 
attention  and  interest,  and  of  what  they 
will  soonest  become  weary,  and,  in 
consequence,  turn  from.  These  obser- 
vations, often  repeated,  will  afford  some 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  deliver  addresses,  as  they 
will  thereby  obtain  a  more  particular 
acquaintance,  with  the  habit  of  thought 
that  prevails  in  children,  which  is  a 
favorable  assistant  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  the  neglect  of  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  serious  errors 
in  education. 

In  connexion  with  these  remarks,  I 
would  recommend  the  study  of  addresses 
on  a  series  of  scripture  characters,  and 
so  to  bring  out  the  leading  features  of 
each,  and  to  associate  them  with  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, as  to  hold  them  up  as  examples 
for  imitation  or  avoidance,  connecting 
them  with  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
setting  forth  vividly  the  excellence  of  his 
character;  for  we  cannot  bestow  too 
much  study  or  pains  on  efforts  to  render 
the  Saviour  lovely  in  the  view  of  child- 
ren at  an  early  age.  Such  subjects, 
together  with  scripture  narratives,  and 
occasional  application  of  Christian  doc- 
trines if  previously  arranged  by  a  pian 
of  study,  the  object  of  which  is  to  adapt 
them  to  the  capacities  of  children,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  delivery  ofaddresses. 

Look  beforehand  at  the  engagement 
upon  which  you  are  proceeding  to  enter; 
think  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mariner  commences,  continues,  and  ter- 
minates his  voyage.  As  he  leaves  the 
port,  he  flings  the  lead,  which  splashes 
in  the  water,  to  take  soundings;  he 
afterwards  spreads  all  his  sails ;  and  at 
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last,  casts  anchor,  and  brings  up  the  ship 
to  its  moorings. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that  I  should 
present  some  example  which  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  a  teacher 
in  the  composition  of  an  address.  This 
I  will  venture  upon,  leaving  it  to  be 
adopted  or  varied,  according  to  the 
teacher's  judgment.  Here,  I  must 
premise  two  things  ;  the  first  is,  that  the 
teacher  should  draw  out  the  plan  of  his 
intended  address  upon  paper,  but  if  he 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  write,  (for 
writing  makes  an  exact  man),  he  should 
pre-concert  it  in  his  mind,  so  that  it  may 
thereby  be  impressed  upon  his  memory. 
The  second  is,  that  children  are  fond  of 
accurate  explanations,  and  delight  in 
clear  descriptions ;  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  receive  knowledge  that  is  new 
to  them,  or  that  is  presented  in  a  new 
form ;  that  their  attention  is  led  on  by 
variety,  and  especially  by  incidents;  that 
they  are  not  averse  to  listen  to  sentiments 
skilfully  interspersed,  nor  to  serious  and 
solemn  conclusions,  when  coming  with 
due  weight  in  a  few  well  chosen  phrases, 
which  show  that  the  teacher  is  really 
earnest  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Upon  these  principles  let  me  attempt 
the  construction  of  a  model  for  an 
address.  I  select  for  this  purpose  a 
sentimental  subject,  as  being  of  that 
kind,  upon  which  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  command  and  retain  attention.  '^All 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Rom.  iii.  23.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  beginning  must  fix  atten- 
tion, the  middle  must  instruct,  the  end 
must  enforce  the  truth,  and  without  any 
design  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on 
the  subject,  but  just  as  much  as  can  be 
rendered  suitable  for  children,  so  as  to 
occupy  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  its  delivery,  I  make  my  sketch 
in  the  following  order. 

1.  Introduction,  some  striking  idea 
suggested  by  the  text. 

2.  Description  of  the  facts  stated. 

3.  Conclusion  from  these  facts. 
The  introduction  should   not  occupy 

more  than  three  minutes,  the  description 
nine  minutes,  the  conclusion  three 
minutes.  The  sketch  of  this  address 
may  be  gathered  from  the  manner, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  represent. 
Children,  you  have  all  heard  of  glory, 
what  a  glorious  object  is  the  sun ,!  But 
God  is  far  more  glorious,  he  is  more 
glorious  than  ten  thousands  suns.  Adam 
and  Eve,  our  first  parents,  walked  in 


the  glory  of  the  sun  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  they  did  more,  for  they 
walked  in  the  glory  of  God,  and  his 
glory  was  then  shining  all  over  the 
world.  What  a  delightful  and  happy 
place  the  world  must  then  have  been ; 
and  why  is  it  not  equally  delightful  and 
happy  now,  my  text  shall  tell  you— 
[Text.] 

1 .  Describe  the  glory  of  God. 

His  love,  his  truth,  his  righteousness, 
are  his  glory. 

2.  Describe  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents. 

They  enjoyed  the  brightness  of  his 
love,  truth,  and  righteousness. 

They  loved  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  better  than  God;  they  believed 
Satan  and  disbelieved  the  truth  of  God ; 
they  did  wrong,  and  thus  lost  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

This  was  their  sin,  great  and  grievous ; 
and  all  the  families  of  the  world  prove 
that  they  came  from  Adam,  for  all  love 
many  things  better  than  God ;  all  depart 
from  the  truth  of  God ;  and  all  do  wrong 
and  lose  the  righteousness  of  God.  Now, 
childrien,  you  can  plainly  see,  how  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

Conclusion  from  these  facts.  What 
an  awful  state  we  are  all  in,  for  we  all 
have  sinned.  What  must  we  do? 
what  must  that  little  boy  do,  what  must 
that  little  girl  do  ?  What  must  I  do  ? 
What  must  we  all  do  ?  Listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you,  what  the  Bible  has 
told  me.  We  must  all  repent,  that  is, 
we  must  be  exceedingly  sorry  for  our 
sins ;  and  this  is  not  all,  we  must  go  and 
confess  our  sins  to  God  ;  we  must  pray 
to  him  for  pardon;  we  must  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  dreadfully  punished 
for  our  sins,  on  the  cross,  that  he  might 
restore  us  to  the  glory  of  God.  I 
exhort,  I  entreat  you,  dear  children,  be 
sorry  now  for  your  sins,  confess  them  to 
God,  pray  earnestly  for  pardon, — 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  so  shall 
you,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  be 
brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  glory  of 
God's  love,  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  be  made  fit  to  live  on  earth  so  as 
to  please  God,  and  go  to  heaven  when 
you  die,  there  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  God 
for  ever. 

Such  a  sketch  of  an  address,  might 
be  written  out  upon  two  pages  of  letter 
paper,  and  would  be  a  great  assistant  to 
its  proper  delivery.  From  the  example 
given,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  while 
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it  is  designed  to  excite  the  interest  of 
children,  it  does  not  compromise  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

Historical,  narrative,  parabolic,  and 
figurative  subjects,  may  admit  of  a  still 
more  lively  course  being  pursued,  but 
subjects  which  are  altogether  of  a  senti- 
mental kind,  even  from  the  lips  of 
skilful  persons,  command  little  or  no 
attention  from  children.  I  frequently 
prepare  an  address  in  my  mind  from  a 
single  scripture  word,  with  its  needful 
explanations,  and  referring  to  its  use,  in 
two  or  three  parts  of  the  Bible,  close 
with  some  appropriate  sentiment ;  such 
an  address  can  be  delivered  within  the 
compass  of  ten  minutes,  and  I  have 
observed,  that  the  attention  of  the  child- 
ren has  been  continued  throughout. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


TO   CERTAIN    TEACHERS. 

In  almost  every  Sunday  school  there 
are  some  young  persons  employed  as 
teachers,  who  are  not  themselves  Chris- 
tians by  profession.  For  their  solemn 
consideration  the  four  following  tilings 
are  offered  : 

1.  It  is  a  serious  business  for  any 
one  to  assume  the  station  of  a  Sunday 
school  teacher.  The  relation  is  formed 
of  his  own  choice.  The  engagement  is 
voluntary.  It  is  not  like  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  where  the  parent  is 
bound  to  be  the  teacher  of  his  child 
whether  he  will  or  not.  But  every 
teacher  is  at  his  option  whether  he  will 
take  and  keep  that  office  with  all  its 
responsibilities,  or  decline  it.  When 
therefore  the  teacher  begins  his  service, 
he  makes  an  open  profession  of  his  de- 
sire to  help  forward  the  important  work 
for  which  the  Sunday  school  system  has 
been  raised  up; — the  work  of  teaching 
children  the  way  to  heaven  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  leading  them  in  it.  And  do 
you,  my  friend,  not  being  yourself  a  be- 
liever in  Christ,  engage  in  teaching  and 
exhorting  children  to  believe/  Thou  that 
teachest  others,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 
Do  you  commend  to  children  that 
Saviour  whom  you  yourself  reject?  Do 
you,  an  impenitent  sinner,  exhort  your 
pupils  to  repent?  Do  you,  who  never 
pray  yourself,  direct  others  to  pray,  and 
try  to  teach  them  how  to  pray,  and 
show  them  the  encouragements  and  the 
obligations  of  that  duly  ?  Do  you  com- 
c  c 


mend  to  children,  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  that  religion  which  you  your- 
self have  not,  and  which,  in  all  other 
places  except  before  your  class,  you 
show  that  you  do  not  care  for?  Per- 
haps you  do  thus  teach  and  exhort,  after 
your  manner.  Then  look  at  the  incon- 
sistency. How  would  you  hear  your 
minister  exhort  you  on  these  subjects,  if 
you  knew  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to 
believe  or  practise  what  he  preaches? 
But  perhaps  you  do  not  thus  teach  and 
exhort;  and  only  hear  your  class  recite 
their  lessons  without  commending  what 
they  learn  to  their  serious  attention  at 
all.  If  so,  you  are  guilty  of  holding  the 
office  of  a  teacher  without  doing  its 
proper  v/ork.  You  say,  I  go  Sir,  and 
go  not.  In  either  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
most  serious  concern. 

2.  No  person  can  teach  religion  to 
others  in  the  right  way,  unless  he  is 
himself  religious.  He  must  understand 
what  he  teaches.  Can  a  deaf  man  teach 
music  ?  Or  one  born  blind  explain  the 
beauty  and  the  uses  of  colours  ?  How 
then  can  one  who  never  knew  the  power 
and  pleasure  of  religion  explain  them  to 
others  ?  You  can  do  no  part  of  the 
teacher's  proper  work,  unless  you  have 
felt  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  do 
yourself  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  You  must  yourself  love  him 
whom  you  would  persuade  others  to 
love. 

3.  But  you  must  not  resigr  your 
office.  Keep  your  place,  and  seek  the 
proper  qualification  for  it.  If  your  heart 
is  not  right  with  this  work,  it  is  not  right 
with  God,  Your  error  is  not  that  you 
are  a  teacher,  but  that  you  are  an  un- 
christian teacher.  You  ought  to  be 
just  where  you  are,  but  not  what  you 
are.  You  are  bound  to  hold  your 
jjlace,  since  Providence  permits  you  to 
do  it,  but  you  must  not  occupy  that  sta- 
tion as  an  unbeliever. 

4.  It  should  be  to  you  a  solemn 
thought,  that  the  hand  of  God  has  led 
you  into  such  an  employment,  as  into  a 
corner,  where  you  are  held  and  thus 
pressed  by  reason,  conscience,  and  the 
Iloly  Ghost,  to  repent  and  secure  your 
own  salvation.  It  is  a  close  and  strong 
corner  of  the  gospel  net.  I  hope  you 
will  never  get  out  of  it.  May  the  Lord 
hold  you  fast  when  he  has  thus  caught 
you,  until  you  yield  yourself  heartily  to 
him  as  his  humble  disciple  and  servant. — 

J.  W.Y. 
(American  Sunday  School  Journal) 
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HINTS    ON    THE 

INTERROGATORY  SYSTEM. 

By  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 

LttteTutor  at  Bristol  College,  andnowTutor 
to  the  New  CollegCy  Manchester* 

(  Concluded  from  col.  684.) 

If  we  are  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  any  part  of  that  complex  and 
mysterious  feeling  in  our  own,  which  we 
call  religion,  we  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  not  build  without  a 
foundation.  An  adult  can  hardly  pass 
through  civilized  society,  without  gain- 
ing some  high  and  grand  ideas  of  the 
supreme  divinity,  and  of  man's  corrupt 
state :  hence,  to  such  an  one,  these 
things  may  commonly  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  a  sermon  purely  Christian 
may  be  most  appropriate.  But  the  child 
needs  first  of  all  to  be  taught  about  God 
and  itself,  before  redemption  can  be 
intelligible :  and  it  must  be  taught  the 
grand  and  awful  attributes  of  God,  be- 
fore the  milder  and  softer  ones  will  be 
seen  in  their  due  colours,  I  have  ob- 
served children  who  have  heard  so  much 
of  God's  goodness,  and  so  little  of  any- 
thing else,  that  I  am  persuaded  they 
think  of  him,  as  they  might  of  some 
aged  relative,  who  lives  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  means  to  leave  his  fortune  to 
them — that  is,  they  think  he  is  very 
kind,  and  that  is  all.  I  remember  my- 
self, when  a  boy,  on  hearing  that  Christ 
died  to  save  us,  to  have  thought  that  it 
was,  to  be  sure,  "  very  good-natured"  of 
him;  but  (thought  I)  '*I  am  sure  I 
never  wished  it ;  I  cannot  think  what 
was  the  use  of  it:  if  he  were  God, 
surely  he  could  have  saved  us  without 
all  that."  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  a 
deeper  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  attributes  is  needed,  before 
these  topics  can  produce  a  religious  im- 
pression on  the  mind :  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  a  moral  and  spiritual  fact, 
to  an  uninstructed  child,  but  is  a  motive 
to  human  gratitude  of  rather  a  perplex- 
ing kind.  Quite  an  opposite  mistake, 
in  teaching,  is  to  dwell  unduly  on  the 
terrific  part  of  the  divine  character,  and 
to  back  up  every  precept  with  an  awful 
threat.  I  have  occasionally  felt  a  thrill 
approaching  to  horror,  at  answers  which 
I  have  heard  given  in  some  schools. 
Thus,  when  it  has  been  asked,  "  Why 
ought  you  not  to  phy  on  a  Sunday." 
Some  rude  boy  will  carelessly  answer, 
*' Because  I  shall  go  to  hell  if  I  do." 
It  is  incredible  that  a  child   can   feel 


what  such  awful  words  mean,  and  it  is 
literally  hardening  them,  and  preparing 
them  for  impiety,  to  endure  such  a  sen- 
timent to  be  uttered  with  levity  of 
manner.  Beside  this,  it  is  grounding 
obedience  on  mere  fear  of  punishment — • 
the  most  slavish  and  degrading  of  mo- 
tives, which  can  never  produce  evangeli- 
cal fruits. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom."  This  is,  assuredly,  a 
highly  important  truth.  This  is  the 
grand  precept  which  we  must  first  lay 
down.  But  I  need  hardly  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  fear  has  two 
widely  different  senses;  that  of  alarm, 
or  apprehension,  (which  produces  "bond- 
age,") and  that  of  reverence,  which 
brings  the  soul  into  the  highest  freedom. 
The  essence  of  the  former  is,  the  ex- 
pectation of  coming  evil — of  the  latter, 
ivo7ider  at  superior  goodness  and  power. 
I  think  we  may  usefully  contrast  them, 
by  considering  our  feelings  when  we  are 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  a  vast 
depth  below,  and  a  boundless  prospect 
before  us.  If  we  are  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  falling,  (or  even  seem  to  be,)  our 
overwhelming  feeling  is  horror  and  dread. 
Were  we  hung  over  the  abyss  by  a 
powerful  arm,  or  by  more  powerful 
machinery,  it  is  possible  that  our  nerves 
might  be  too  much  discomposed  to  en- 
joy any  pleasure,  or  for  the  intellect  to 
act  at  all.  This  is  the  fear  which  con- 
duces to  superstition — wliich  plunges 
men  into  the  belief  of  absurdities,  and 
the  practice  of  cruelties  and  abomina- 
tions, under  the  name  of  religion.  But 
if  we  are  placed  without  reach  of  danger, 
if  the  fence  before  us  and  around  us  is 
so  manifestly  adequate,  as  to  remove  all 
terrors  of  the  imagmation,  then  the  mind 
is  at  liberty  to  contemplate  with  thrilling 
and  awful  delight,  the  scene  before  it. 
This  is  the  wonder  on  which  religious 
reverence  is  based.  We  see  a  height,  a 
depth,  a  distance,  too  great  for  us  to 
measure  or  conceive,  ^^'e  discern  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  glorious,  but  we 
know  there  must  be  vastly  more  behind, 
which  we  cannot  see,  more  beautiful, 
more  extended.  We  wonder,  but  we 
are  not  frightened.  We  know  our  little- 
ness, but  we  are  not  disabled  from  the 
use  of  our  understanding;  we  are  con- 
scious of  God's  surpassing  power  and 
greatness,  but  we  admire  and  rejoice  in 
it.  This  is  the  basis  of  rational  and 
evangelical  religion.  Take  this  away, 
and  neither  by  terrific,  nor  by  bland  and 
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soothing  representations,  shall  we  pro- 
duce the  reverence  which  we  want. 

The  topics  are  very  numerous  which 
tend  to  impress  this  feeling,  even  on  a 
childish  understanding.  I  will  briefly 
allude  to  a  few.  1.  To  consider  the 
immensity  of  the  universe.  For  this,  an 
our-door  and  a  country  life  is  more 
favourable  than  towns.  Still  a  judicious 
teacher  will  not  need  modes  of  suggest- 
ing the  grandeur  of  God,  both  in  things 
vast,  and  things  little.  The  insects  on  a 
plant  are  as  instructive  as  the  starry 
heavens.  To  form  a  conception  that  all 
greatness  is  but  relative,  is  something  of 
value  to  a  child.  2,  Following  on  this, 
the  thought  becomes  truly  wonderful 
and  touching,  that  God  should  care  for 
lis.  Indeed  this  is  the  first  grand  and 
distinct  idea  which  a  revelation  from 
God  brings  us.  He  has  visited  his 
people !  he  does  not  count  our  conduct, 
nor  our  persons,  as  of  no  concern. 
3.  A  third  highly  important  thought 
(indeed  that  on  which  all  personal  sense 
of  duty  is  grounded,)  is,  our  spiritual 
nature  and  capabilities.  Who  am  J, 
that  am  thinking  of  God,  and  God  of 
mc?  How  is  it  that  birds  and  beasts 
never  pray,  and  I  do?  This  is  a  re- 
flective act,  to  think  of  ourselves,  and 
much  harder  for  children,  for  the  very 
reason,  that  it  is  the  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  human  intellect  to  be  able  so  to 
do.  Yet  till  we  do  so,  more  or  less, 
we  can  never  answer,  ^'  WhyV^  on  any 
matter  of  "Duty."  Some  children 
have  a  great  propensity  to  this  self-re- 
flection, and  they  are  not  to  be  repressed 
by  a  simple  prohibition,  but  a  reply 
should  be  given,  if  possible,  to  their 
questions,  if  not,  we  should  promise 
that  they  shall  understand  when  they  are 
older.  A  little  consideration  will  show, 
that  the  whole  evil  of  sin  arises  out  of 
the  capacity  of  man  for  holiness;  it  is 
the  destruction  and  marring  of  his 
spiritual  existence.  Were  he  essentially 
incapable  of  such  a  life,  sin  would  be 
no  sin — self-control  could  not  be  ex- 
pected or  wished  of  him,  more  than  of  a 
brute.  Until,  therefore,  children  can,  in 
some  measure  enter  into  this  thought,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  details  of 
evangelical  doctrine  are  heard  by  them 
with  deaf  ears,  or  are  received  as  mere 
dogmas. 

4.    Farther,  the    thought   that  "the 

Spirit  of  God  acts  in  the  heart  of  man,'' 

is  most  deeply  impressive.     Tha  more 

we  dwell  on  it,  the  more  wonderful  does 

c  c  a 


it  seem.  Only,  however,  if  a  child  have 
some  conception  of  God's  greatness. 
Otherwise,  to  be  indoctrinated  with 
certain  formulas  of  words,  about  *'  the 
need  of  the  Spirit,"  does  not,  I  think,  do 
good.  All  here  depends  on  the  teacher. 
5.  Lastly,  how  deep  are  those  simple 
questions.  Whence  am  I?  and  whence 
all  this  world?  Whither  are  we  all 
going?  TF^ere/ore  all  this  ?  Questions 
to  be  meditated  on  by  the  profoundest 
sage,  yet  often  started  by  intelligent  chil- 
dren. When  they  arise  we  may  make 
the  most  of  them. 

I  cannot  help  avowing,  (for  to  conceal 
it  would  be  folly)  that  all  must  really 
depend  on  the  teacher,  because  it  is  by 
sympathy  with  their  minds,  that  God 
works  on  the  children's  minds.  But,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  once  more  remind 
you  that,  that  is  no  reason  for  discou- 
ragement. Each  may  go  up  to  his  own 
limit — he  cannot  go  beyond ;  and  God 
will  accept  him ;  nor  shall  his  work  be 
unrewarded.  Scrupulous  honesty  is  our 
first  duty — never  to  affect  to  feel  more 
than  we  feel,  nor  to  give  a  reason  to 
children,  which  we  do  not  see  to  be  a 
reason;  nor  to  deny  any  difficulty.  It 
is  better  to  confess  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  rather  to  be  glad,  that  their 
minds  are  active  enough  to  discern  that 
there  is  one.  Most  of  all,  to  beware  of 
a  servile  and  unmeaning  hackneying  of 
things  sacred.  A  familiarization  of  the 
tongue  and  ear,  to  religious  phrases,  not 
understood,  is  a  most  doubtful  advantage 
to  a  child.  (Unless  when  asked  to  quote 
Scripture,  it  is  better  to  make  him  reply 
in  his  own  words,  and  not  in  Scripture 
phraseology.)  Perhaps  we  all  need  to 
be  humbled,  for  using  as  our  own,  the 
language  of  apostles  and  prophets,  when 
we  feel  little  of  it,  and  thus  conceal  our 
own  dearth  and  shallowness  of  spiritual 
feeling.  I  cannot  but  believe,  the  more 
nearly  our  words  represent  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  better — better 
for  ourselves  and  others;  and  it  were 
wiser  to  keep  clear  of  spiritual  teaching 
entirely,  at  such  times  as  we  have  no 
corresponding  feelings  in  our  hearts  of 
adequate  force,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
moral  and  intellectual  topics,  which  have 
always  their  value  and  their  place. 

But  as  it  is  the  happiness  of  every 
Christian  to  look  with  cheerful  and 
bright  eyes  on  the  divine  character,  so 
when  we  cease  to  do  so,  (be  the  cause 
what  it  may)  we  appear  not  to  be  in  a 
frame  suitable  for  teaching  children.    A 
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melancholy  prophet  may  perform  a 
deeply  important  part  among  men,  but  a 
child's  instructor  must  exhibit  religion 
(not  by  word  merely,  but  by  counte- 
nance and  manner,)  as  an  amiable  and 
delightful  thing.  Serenity  and  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  apparent  personal  hap- 
piness, and  a  delight  in  contemplating  a 
delightful  though  awful  subject,  are  the 
qualities  in  a  teacher  which  attract  a 
child  ;  and  where  they  exist,  they  will 
make  up  for  intellectual  deficiency,  and, 
in  a  great  measure  for  all  disadvantages. 


A    MINISTER  S    TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated,  July  30,  1840. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  not  unsuit- 
able for  your  miscellany. 

Your's  respectfully, 
Lambda. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  have  been  very 
ungrateful,  that  I  have  not  thanked  you 
for  the  trouble  you  had  with  me  at  N. 
Sunday  school.  I  now  return  you  a 
thousand  (thanks).  If  there  are  any 
(other)  of  my  old  teachers  living,  I  shall 
not  forget  to  thank  them,  when  I  next 
visit  N,  I  hope  the  dear  children  at 
your  place  will  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers.  But  for  you  and  others,  my 
dear  brother,  I  could  not  have  made  a 
memorandum;  but  for  you,  I  could  not 
have  taken  down  the  dimensions  of  my 
work  ;  but  for  you,  I  could  not  hold  the 
situation  I  now  hold.  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  reward  every  Sunday  school  teacher. 
Tell  your  dear  children  that  you  had 
the  sincere  thanks  of  one  of  your 
scholars,  after  thirty-five  years  had 
elapsed.  (Lieference  having  been  made 
to  the  names  of  some  former  associates 
now  removed  to  another  v/orld,  it  is 
added).  Perhaps,  it  may  be  our  turn 
next.  May  the  Lord  prepare  us  for  a 
dying  hour,  and  for  a  judgment  day." 

P.  S.  I  need  not  say  that  the  above 
extract,  so  unexpected,  and  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  received,  has 
produced  a  lively  impression  upon  my 
own  mind.  The  "  thanks,"  I  dare  not 
appropriate  to  myself  in  any  degree,  but 
am  afresh  humbled  in  a  recollection  of 
my  efforts  in  tlie  Sunday  schools  I  was 
connected  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  at  best,  1  was  doing  that 
only  which  others  had  done  for  me.  I 
have  to  be  thankful  also  that,  with 
scarcely  any  advantages  of  learning  ex- 


cept from  the  Sunday  school,  some 
degree  of  usefulness  has  accompanied 
my  labours,  during  the  almost  quarter 
of  a  century  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  ministerial  office.  To  our  God 
alone  be  the  praise.  Prosperity  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  much  joy  to  its 
teachers,  in  their  work  and  labour  of 
love.  And  to  yourself  also,  Mr.  Editor, 
in  your's.  Adieu. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL   ANECDOTES. 

As  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hackney,  I  was  accosted  by  a  little 
dirty  ragged  girl  with  matches,  who 
asked  for  charity.  I  felt  rather  inclined 
to  know  whether  she  attended  a  Sunday 
school,  and,  I  therefore  told  her,  if  she 
would  repeat  to  me  a  hymn,  I  would 
give  her  a  trifle.  She  said  she  knew 
one,  "  Lord,  teach  a  little  child  to  pray." 
I  therefore  desired  her  to  repeat  it, 
which  she  commenced,  but  it  being  in 
the  open  street,  she  became  a  little 
confused.  I  thereupon  asked  her  what 
school  she  attended,  and  found  it  was  a 
school  in  a  turning  out  of  the  Kingsland 
Road,  (Union-street),  She  told  me, 
that  she  had  a  sister  who  knew  some 
hymns  and  who  was  very  near,  and 
feeling  a  desire  to  see  her  also,  she  went 
and  fetched  her,  and  she  repeated  the 
hymn,  ''  See  the  kind  Shepherd  Jesus 
stands."  Several  persons  gathering 
round,  prevented  me  asking  them  more 
questions,  (which  I  could  have  wished), 
I  gave  them  a  trifle  each,  and  left  them. 

Who  can  tell,  but  that  the  sacred 
truths  which  these  little  outcasts  from 
society  may  have  learned,  may  be 
blessed  to  them  in  after  life  ? 

May  the  teacher  of  these  two  poor 
little  children,  hear  her  Master  say  to 
her  on  Canaan's  blissful  shore,  ''Inas- 
much as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of  one 
of  these,  you  did  it  to  me." 
A  Well  Wisher  to  Sunday  Schools. 

Parental  Extrnple. 

A  circumstance  lately  occurred  in  the 
Sunday  school  to  which  the  writer  be- 
lorigs,  which  goes  to  show  the  counter- 
acting example  of  parents  to  the  efforts 
of  teachers. 

I  was  speaking  to  an  apprentice  boy, 
who  has  been  in  the  school  for  some 
time,  but  who  latterly  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  staying  away  unknown  to  his 
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employer.  After  telling  him  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  a  course 
of  procedure,  I  proposed  this  question — 
"How  it  would  grieve  your  poor  mother, 
did  she  but  know  that  you  are  breaking 
God's  holy  day!"  Judge  of  ray  sur- 
prise, when  he  replied  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  "  No,  it  wouldn't."  I  asked 
why.  And  he  promptly  replied,  ''  Be- 
cause she  does  it  herself.'  " 
Bilstoii. 

Two  Scholars. 

A  boy  belonging  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  s  Sunday  School,  Glouces- 
ter, and  was  punished  before  the  rest  of 
the  children  for  very  bad  behaviour,  on 
leaving  the  school,  actually  threw  stones 
at  his  teacher:  during  the  week  his 
teacher  was  taken  ill,  a  friend  supplied 
his  place  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
He  addressed  the  children  on  bad  be- 
haviour, and  spoke  pointedly  to  the 
youth— he  was  deeply  affected,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  penitential  tear  rolled 
down  those  cheeks  whicli  before  blushed 
not  in  uttering  oaths  or  the  grossest 
falsehoods.  His  mother  says,  that  every 
evening  during  the  illness  of  his  teacher, 
she  heard  him  supplicating  the  Almighty, 
to  forgive  him,  and  restore  his  teacher  : 
he  has  since  been  not  only  regular  in 
attendance  at  school,  but  desirous  to  be 
taught;  and  we  indulge  the  fond  hope, 
that  the  impression  made,  will  lead  to 
his  soul's  conversion. 

A  little  girl  belonging  to  the  same 
Sunday  school,  who  was  taken  ill,  and 
not  expected  to  live,  begged  her  mo- 
ther to  go  for  her  teacher,  saying,  '  He 
is  a  good  man  and  will  direct  me  the 
way  to  heaven.''  It  appears  that  on  the 
previous  Sabbath  in  his  address,  he 
had  related  an  anecdote  of  a  little  girl 
lately  deceased,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  tender  mind.  He  visited 
her,  and  found  her  in  a  hopeful  stale, 
no  murmur  escaping  her  lips,  although 
a  great  sufferer.  Her  mother  one  day 
said,  '  My  dear,  you  suffer  very  much.' 
She  replied,  '  'Nothing,  when  compared 
with  my  Saviour.'  She  would  wrestle 
in  prayer  for  hours,  not  only  for  herself, 
but  also  for  her  brother,  teachers,  and 
school-fellows.  On  her  teacher  en- 
quiring if  she  was  afraid  to  die,  she 
replied,  *  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  and 
am  ready  to  go  if  the  Lord  saw  fit,  for 
I  love  the  Saviour ^  because  he  died  for 
my  sins,^ 


DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

Direct  devotional  exercises,  where  the 
constitution   of   a    school  permits   the 
introduction   of    social   worship,    may, 
under  wise  direction,  certainly  be  made 
productive    of  great  good.      But,  oh  . 
how  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  they  are  performed  1 
Weariness   and  disgust  are    the  least 
evils  that  flow  from  injudicious  attempts 
to  impress  truth  in  this  way.     Habits  of 
sincerity  are  dreadfully  endangered,  in 
any  mind   which  is   repeatedly    called 
upon  to  participate  in  protracted  devo- 
tional exercises,  unsuited  to  its  capacity, 
and  unadapted  to  its  wants.     In   such 
cases,  prayer  becomes  absolutely  an  evil. 
Trained  thus  to  formality  and  hypocrisy, 
what  can  be  expected,  but  that  cliildren 
should  despise  at  heart,  that  which  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  engage  in 
without  sincerity  or  delight?         ,.,.-, 
How  much  deeper  is  the  mischief,  it 
the   teacher,    entering  his   school-room 
with  a  hurried,  disturbed,   and   angry 
mind,  rushes  to  devotion  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  school    business,    and  then 
rising  from  his  knees,  vents  upon  his 
scholars  the  ill  temper  which  has  been 
kept  back,   but  not   subdued,   by   the 
apparent  act  of  worship  !     Prayer  would 
indeed  be  a  blessing,  if  the  performance 
of  it  could  insure,  during  the  day,  even 
a  moderate  share  of  meekness  and  con- 
sistent piety.     I  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  when  a  teacher  does  not  habitually 
act  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  devotion, 
he  had  far  better  omit,  before  children 
at  least,  the  outward  forms  of  it.     It  is 
for    this    reason,    that    all    legislative 
enactments  as  to  prayer  in  day-schools 
are  to  be  reprobated;   and   hence  the 
rashness  and   inconsideration  of  those, 
who  consider  all  schools  irreUgious  in 
which  oral  prayer  is  not  practised. 

Whatever  difticulties  may,  however 
embarrass  the  introduction,  by  a  law,  of 
direct  devotional  exercises  in  schools, 
there  are  none  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  teacher's  earnest  and  constant 
supplication  in  secret,  for  a  blessing 
upon  those  committed  to  his  care ;  in 
tlie  absence  of  which,  every  effort  to 
affect  the  heart  will  be  powerless,  and 
every  expectation  of  success  vain  and 
delusive.— 'P«"7i's  Normal  School  Ma^ 
nual. 
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Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education ;  with  Appendices  and  Plans 
of  School-houses.  1839-40.  Svo.  pp. 
172.  W.  Clowes  and  Son,  Stamford 
Street,  London,  1840. 
The  elementary  education  of  the  people 
is  now  happily  removed  from  the  strife 
of  party  politics.  The  vehement  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  government  mea- 
sures on  this  subject  were  so  suddenly 
assailed,  has  now  as  suddenly  subsided 
into  a  quiet  acquiescence— a  compromise 
have  been  effected  among  the  great 
parties  of  the  state;  and  the  cause 
of  education  may  go  forward,  under 
the  patronage  and  assistance  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  persons  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  national  improvement.  Eng- 
land will  no  longer  submit  to  lag  behind 
other  nations  (Holland,  Prussia,  Austria) 
in  the  march  of  education.  The  spirit 
of  our  times — which  is  knowledge,  civi- 
lization, improvement— will  prevail  over 
inferior  interests ;  and  with  an  enlight- 
ened and  well-trained  population,  Eng- 
land will  yet  retain  her  exalted'  position 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Her 
guardian  angel  will  now  see  a  class  of 
improved  seminaries  arising  in  every 
quarter  of  the  isle,  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  nature 
of  our  religious  and  political  consti- 
tution. Those  who  are  conscientious 
adherents  of  church  principles,  may  have 
their  national  school ;  and  those  who 
favor  a  comprehensive  system,  may  join 
in  supporting  a  Lancasterian  school. 

The  present  volume  affords  a  pledge 
that  Her  JMajesty's  Committee  of  Council 
are  in  right  earnest  about  national  edu- 
cation. With  pleasure  we  state  that 
a  copy  of  this  work  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  peer  and  member  of 
parliament.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the 
leaven  of  sect  or  party,  and  consists  of 
useful  practical  information  upon  all 
points  connected  with  the  erection  and 
management  of  schools.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable school-builder's  guide.  To  its  in- 
structive pages  the  friend  of  education 
may  turn,  with  satisfaction,  for  valuable 
assistance  in  carrying  out  his  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  a  neighbourhood 
by  means  of  schools.  It  contains  sixteen 
engraved  plans  of  school-houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  of  Bell  and 


Lancaster,  and  the  mixed  method.  These 
plans  consist  of  front  elevations,  ground 
plans,  with  sectional  and  working  draw- 
ings ;  they  are  accompanied  by  builders* 
specifications  of  every  item,  and  priced 
estimates,  carefully  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  prices  are  approved, 
as  supported  by  the  experience  of  that 
Board.  The  chief  specifications  and  bills 
of  quantities  have  also  been  examined, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  so  that  every  pains  has  been 
taken  to  render  the  details  of  this  volume 
trustworthy,  the  whole  having  been  pre- 
pared under  the  best  authority,  and 
elucidated  by  an  "  explanatory  minute." 
Numerous  wood-engravings  are  also  in- 
terspersed ;  and  no  school-committee 
ought  to  commence  building  a  school 
without  first  consulting  this  practical 
volume. 

As  we  have  received  several  letters  of 
enquiry  respecting  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  for  education,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  compiled  from  the 
present  work,  which  should  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  information  given  in 
our  620th  column :  — 

The  first  step  to  be  adopted  is  to'present 
a  memorial  *'  To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education."  This  memorial  is  to  be 
duly  signed  by  as  many  of  the  promoters 
of  the  intended  school  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit ;  is  to  be 
addressed  '*  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Council-office,  Whitehall ;"  and  is  to  be 
sent  to  him,  direct,  by  post.  The  me- 
morial is  to  state,  very  briefly  and  gene- 
rally, the  circumstances  upon  which  the 
application  is  founded.  An  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  receipt  at  the  Council- 
office  appears  then  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  applicants,  together  with  a  printed 
form  of  queries,  marked  A,  and  a  letter 
of  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  replying 
to  the  queries.  When  the  preliminary 
correspondence  between  the  Committee 
of  Council  and  the  applicants  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
information  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Committee  by  the  applicants,  whose 
signatures  are  required  to  attest  it,  the 
Committee  of  Council  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  case  in  detail,  and  bring  it  to 
the  test  of  their  published  "  regulations ;" 
if  the  case  has  been  brought  within  the 
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limits  of  those  regulations,  it  is  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  if  not,  not.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  Committee 
require  more  certain  and  precise  infor- 
mation than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by 
letter,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  make  local  inquiry,  and  report. 
Throughout  the  correspondence  between 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  appli- 
cants for  the  grants,  the  Committee 
appear  to  require  all  possible  informa- 
tion, and  are  evidently  disposed  to  afford 
all  possible  assistance.  The  course  of 
proceeding  thus  indicated,  is  the  sole 
course  to  be  pursued  by  National 
schools,  British  and  Foreign  schools, 
Infant  schools,  and  schools  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

With  the  following  valuable  hints 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  locality 
of  school-houses,  (too  frequently  over- 
looked,) we  close  our  notice  of  this  useful 
compendium: — 

Site. 

The  situation  in  which  the  school 
house  is  erected  is  by  no  means  of  slight 
importance.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  place  of  public 
resort,  where  the  children  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
The  noise  of  a  much-frequented  street  or 
highway  arising  from  the  passage  of 
wheels  over  the  pavement,  from  the  cries 
of  street  hawkers,  &c.,  is  the  source  of 
serious  interruption  to  the  school.  The 
vicinity  of  any  noxious  trades;  of  a 
marsh  or  stagnant  pool  ;  of  streets 
known  to  be  frequently  infested  with 
fever,  is  liable  to  objections  on  sanatory 
principles,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  a  low 
site,  from  which  there  is  no  sufficient 
drainage. 

Bleak  and  unsheltered  situations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sites  on  a  dry  sandy 
soil  where  the  school  houses  are  exposed 
to  concentrated  radiation,  with  little 
ventilation,  are  not  unfrequently  chosen 
in  rural  districts,  exposing  the  children, 
during  many  months  in  the  year,  to 
noxious  natural  influences,  which  often 
cannot  be  removed  by  artificial  means. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  that 
two  or  more  parishes  should  unite  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  a  common 
school  house.  The  site  will,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  determined  in  a  great 
degree  by  an  estimate  of  the  nearest 
distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  children 
coming  from  all  parts  of  those  parishes. 
Such  unions  of  parishes  for  the  main- 


tenance of  a  common  school  can  at  pre- 
sent take  place  only  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  security 
being  afforded  by  the  law  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  by  the  permanence 
of  their  co-operation.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, though  much  expense  might 
be  saved  by  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools,  and  though  a  much 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  might  be 
attained,  in  the  conjoint,  than  m  the 
separate  management  of  them,  the  con- 
currence of  parishes  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  school  is  rare. 

In  selecting  the  site,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  provide  an  enclosed  exercise 
ground  for  the  children.  In  the  absence 
of  a  school  play-ground,  the  street 
becomes  the  resort  of  the  children  after 
school  hours;  there  they  are  remote  from 
the  influence  and  superintendence  of  the 
master ;  they  meet  with  vicious  men 
and  women,  and  with  children  of  their 
own  age,  who  have  been  corrupted  by 
vicious  parents,  or  other  bad  example, 
or  even  with  children  trained  to  des- 
perate courses  by  thieves.  In  a  rural 
parish  there  is  little  chance  of  their  meet- 
ing with  children  expert  in  vice  and 
knavery ;  but  if  the  master  be  unprovided 
with  an  exercise  ground,  he  is  without 
the  most  effectual  means  of  ascertaining, 
by  being  a  spectator,  or  joining  in  their 
sports,  the  characters  of  the  children 
under  his  care,  and  of  training  their 
habits.  At  the  best,  the  teacher  of  a 
day  school  cannot  hope  altogether  to 
correct  the  effects  of  evil  example  at  the 
child's  home;  and  therefore  to  increase 
the  beneficial  influence  of  his  own  more 
elevated  mind  on  the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  his  scholars,  he  should  possess  the 
means  of  attracting  them  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to 
exercise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school-house,  where  the  development  of 
character  may  proceed  under  his  better 
than  paternal  care. 

The  physical  training  of  the  children 
may  therefore  be  usefully  provided  for 
on  other  grounds  than  its  tendency  to 
develop  the  muscular  powers,  and  to 
render  the  scholars  robust  and  vigorous. 
The  physical  exercises  of  the  play; 
ground  extend  the  moral  influence  of  the 
teacher,  by  encouraging  the  children  to 
remain  under  his  care  during  the  hours 
of  recreation. — pp.  71,  72. 
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1.  The  Class  Reading  Book.     Barker. 

2.  Busy  Lessons  on   Money  Matters, 
,  for  the  vse  of  Young  Beople.  Barker, 

3.  Readings  in  Bnglish  Brose  Litera- 
ture,   pp.  396.     Barker. 

4.  Readings  in  Boetry,  being  a  Selec- 
tion from  Spenser  to  the  present  time. 
^p.  448.     Barker. 

5.  Readings  in  Science.  pp.  375. 
Barker. 

6.  Readings  in  Biography ;  a  Selection 
of  the  Lives  of  Boninent  Men  of  all 
Nations,    pp.  406.     Barker. 

The  analogy  between  the  physical  and 
mental  worlds  is  in  few  things  more 
striking,  than  the  diversity  between 
various  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  placed  under  the  same 
influences.  Thus,  the  plants  raised 
from  the  same  kind  of  seed,  in  the 
same  ground,  under  the  same  weather, 
and  receiving  equal  care  from  the 
gardener,  will,  nevertheless,  betray  each 
some  peculiarity  of  size  or  formation — 
and  so  in  the  world  of  mind.  The 
same  kind  of  education  applied  to 
various  individuals,  is  still  followed  by 
as  marked  variety  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character  as  exists  in  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  material  world. 

This  circumstance  however,  is  no 
argument  against  the  uniform  adoption 
of  one  good  principle  in  education:  on 
the  contrary,  it  tends  to  strengthen  our 
conviction  of  its  propriety ;  for  how- 
ever the  education  itself  may  have 
failed  to  secure  its  anticipated  tri- 
umphs in  some  instances,  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  most  deformed, 
and  least  attractive  of  its  subjects, 
would  have  been  still  more  deficient  in 
grace,  had  not  the  moulding  hand  of  the 
educator  powerfully  influenced  the  obsti- 
nate material.  The  human  mind  and 
passions,  or  rather  the  human  soul,  is  so 
complicated,  that  probably  in  every  in- 
stance, its  perfect  education  is  a  task 
suflicient  to  absorb  for  the  time  the 
whole  power  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain,  that 
in  the  instruction  afforded  "simultane- 
ously to  large  numbers,  the  peculiarity 
of  individuals  must  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  the  uniformity  of  instruction  must 
fail  to  produce  uniformity  of  character. 
Such  uniformity  is  not  perhaps  desirable, 
mentally;  but  iu  morality — in  the  en- 


deavour to  raise  the  heart  to  its  proper 
standard,  it  is  of  high  importance;  and 
if  by  the  arts  of  instruction  and  per- 
suasion— the  enforcement  of  principle— 
the  exhibition  of  example — the  force  of 
rejiroof — the  genial  warmth  of  praise — 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart  could  be 
subdued,  and  its  virtuous  faculties  drawn 
forth  in  every  instance,  till  the  standard 
were  reached,  it  would  be  a  triumph, 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted,  and  obtain 
for  him  imperishable  honour.  The  at- 
tainment of  uniformity  in  religious 
character  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man, 
inasmuch,  as  its  first  aid  and  principle  is 
the  work  of  a  superior  hand ;  yet  in  the 
way  of  means  and  preparation  it  pre- 
sents many  inducements  to  various 
classes  of  educators  amongst  us. 

These  observations  were  suggested  to 
us  by  the  series  of  works  now  under 
review.     They  are  all  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Gene- 
ral Literature  and  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  ;    and  having  their  sanction, 
will,  doubtless,  obtain  great  circulation, 
and  be  very  instrumental  in  guiding  and 
directing  the  thoughts,  and  laying  the 
foundation    of  the    characters   of  great 
numbers  of  youth  in  this  country,  and 
wherever  else  our  language  is  spoken. 
We  are    not  surprised  that  these  sub- 
jects   have    engaged    the    attention    of 
that    influential    Society,    as  the  great 
deficiencies  of  the    old    style  of  read- 
ing books  are  obvious  to  all ;  and  con- 
sequently their  insufficiency  to  instruct 
and  amuse  the  youth  of  plain  education, 
is   an   evil   which    called    loudly   for  a 
remedy.     The  usefulness  of  any  school 
exercises   may   be  almost  doubted,    if 
they  have  not  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  first  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  science — the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  the  beauteous  forms  she  wears;  and 
then  to  an  examination  of  them,  as  ex- 
plained  or  illustrated  by  the  histories 
and  examples,  the  essays  and  the  poetry 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  the  country.     Indeed,  until  the  mind 
has  been  subject  to  such  influence  and 
desires,  it  is  dark  indeed;  the  drudgery 
of  arithmetic   and    grammar,  the    ma- 
chinery of  language  and  science  leave 
the   mind    in    comparative    ignorance; 
they   are    means  of   wisdom,  but    not 
wisdom  itself;    tliey  are  the  hard  blocks 
of  the  foundation,  but   wisdom  is  the 
bridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  stream 
of  time,  on  which  the  mind  m?}y  walk 
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secure  from  the  ravine  and  the  whirl- 
pool, and  enjoy  that  peace  and  calmness 
which  are  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  inestimable  assistants 
in  preparing  for  eternity. 

In  order  to  secure  these  advantages, 
we  must  accustom  youth  in  early  life  to 
think  upon  almost  all  subjects  on  which 
in  future  they  will  have  to  judge.  They 
ought,  by  an  early  introduction  to  the 
different  forms  of  thought,  of  duty,  and 
of  society,  to  be  protected  from  absolute 
surprise,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for 
action.  The  ignorant  man  awakes  as 
from  a  dream,  when  he  hears  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  event  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  own  experience ;  wars 
and  earthquakes  would  be  to  him  almost 
miracles,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of 
such  mental  supineness  and  inertness 
he  knows  not  why  he  enjoys  peace  and 
safety,  nor  how  to  value  what  he  does 
possess.  The  wise  man  is  far  happier ; 
he  is  not  the  victim  of  stupifying  aston- 
ishment, at  every  tide  of  calamity  or  of 
prosperity ;  he  knows,  but  he  anli/ 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  words  of 
the  wisest  man — "That  which  hath  been 
is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been,  and  God  requireth  that 
which  is  past." 

The  first  book  on  our  list,  entitled, 
The  Class  Reading  Book,  is  of  course 
intended  for  use  in  day  schools  ;  it  con- 
tains a  much  greater  variety  of  subjects 
than  any  of  the  old  works  which  it  is 
intended  to  supersede.  It  appears  to 
contain  papers  upon  all  kinds  of  topics, 
including  a  collection  of  popular  facts 
from  natural  history  and  science,  on 
various  arts  and  manufactures,  poetry, 
political  economy,  and  religion :  the  ex- 
tracts are  generally  short,  pithy,  and 
pointed,  and  where  the  subject  leads  to 
it,  a  moral  and  religious  reflection  is 
appended.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  re- 
prints of  articles  in  the  Saturday  Maga- 
zine ;  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of 
topics  to  prepare  the  mind  of  an  intelli- 
gent youth  for  a  superior  course  of 
reading,  and  as  such,  may  be  fairly 
recommended  for  use  in  weekly  schools 
or  in  families.  There  are  two  points  on 
which,  however,  we  do  not  quite  agree 
with  the  compiler.  In  the  articles  on 
Religion,  we  much  regret  that  the  leading 
features  of  Christianity  are  not  explicitly 
declared ;  that  whilst  the  divinity  and 
mission  of  the  Saviour  are  assumed,  and 
tacitly  taught,  no  allusion  is  made  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.     In  these 


days  of  error  this  is  a  serious  deficiency; 
we  cannot  imagine  how  such  omissions 
can  happen,  or  why  so  many  seem  un-  « 
willing  to  explain  that  essential  yet  sim- 
ple doctrine  to  children;  it  is  the  doctrine 
which  may  be  made  most  clear  to  their 
understanding ;  it  is  one  which  more 
than  any  other  is  likely  to  engender  a 
love  in  their  hearts,  and  which  countless 
examples  have  testified,  is  capable  of 
supporting  the  youngest  who  do  under- 
stand it  in  the  approach  of  death. 

The  other  point  to  which  we  allude  is 
in  the  articles  on  Political  Economy  :  we 
are  glad  to  see  this  subject  introduced 
into  the  work,  and  in  the  present  ad- 
vancing state  of  society  we  believe  it 
necessary  that  the  elements  of  it  should 
be  understood  by  all  who  v^ould  carry- 
on  commerce  with  prudence  and  justice, 
or  who  would  exercise  their  political 
influence  with  wisdom  and  integrity;  we 
are  also  aware  that  with  many  minds 
political  economy  is  political  opinion., 
and  that  there  is  no  definite  standard  by 
which  to  judge  those  opinions;  but 
where  historical  facts  elucidate  opinions, 
the  facts  ought  to  be  regarded ;  and  we 
think  the  writer  of  the  last  paper  on  poli- 
tical economy,  in  this  volume,  has  for- 
gotten facts,  and  has  laid  down  as  a 
principle  affecting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  our  peace  and 
prosperity  at  this  time,  a  mere  opinion^ 
which  is  openly  and  broadly  controverted 
on  historic  grounds,  by  a  numerous  and 
increasing  body  of  politicians :  but  be- 
tween the  two  we,  of  course,  do  not,  nor 
is  it  our  provmce,  to  decide. 

We  pass  from  this  to  notice  the  next 

little  work  on  our  list,  entitled,  "  Easy 

Lessons  on  Money  Matters  for  the  use 

of  Young  people,"  and  we  shall  be  very 

glad   to  find  that  its   sensible  and  well 

written  pages  are  extensively  read,  and 

I  clearly  understood,  by  the  juvenile  mer- 

!  chants  and  traders  infuturo.   It  consists 

I  of  short   and  easy  cliapters  on  money, 

commerce,  exchange,  coin,  value,  wages, 

I  rich  and  poor,  capital,  taxes,  and  letting 

and  hiring.     VVe  are  not  quite  satisfied 

with  the  chapter  on  "  wages;"  it  appears 

to  us  a  little  incorrect,  and  we  foar  that 

many  thousands  in  our  manufacturing 

districts  would  unite  in  setting  the  author 

right  on  one  point  at  least:    the  error 

we   allude    to   is   one   of  focty  not   of 

opinion,  otherwise  perhaps   we  should 

not  deem  it  our  duty  to  have  done  so. 

We  may  now  imagine  the  objects  of 
education   to  have  passed  through  the 
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first  steps  of  English  reading  and  think- 
ing ;  to  have  been  made  the  subjects  of 
such  ideas  and  reflections  as  the  two 
works  we  have  described  are  Ukely  to 
occasion;  that  at  least  they  know  the 
names  of  many  things  in  nature,  art, 
science,  and  religion,  and  that  we  as 
their  teachers  are  anxious  to  strengthen 
those  ideas,  to  enlarge  that  knowledge, 
and  to  cultivate  the  taste  which  we  sup- 
pose to  exist.  The  society  then  steps  in 
with  the  four  other  works  on  our  list,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  reader,  by  pleasant 
and  easy  gradations,  to  the  mine  of  wealth 
which  is  contained  in  the  store-house  of 
English  literature;  to  give  a  taste  of  that 
rich  and  satisfying  food  which  is  to 
please  the  appetite  in  coming  years. 

The  plan  of  these  works,  adopted  by 
the  Society,  is  very  comprehensive ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  history,  which 
could  not  well  form  part  of  such  a 
series,  the  volumes  together  constitute 
for  young  persons  a  fair  and  valuable 
introduction  to  English  literature.  The 
idea  is  excellent,  and  carried  out  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  afford  much  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  and  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  profitable  study  of  the 
authors  from  whom  the  extracts  are 
made. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Decapolis ;  or  the  Individual  Obligation 
of  Christians  to  saiie  souls  from  Death, 
pp.  108.  By  D.  E.  Ford.  Simpkin 
4-  Co.  London  J  1840. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  heart-searching 
and  soul-stirring  work,  replete  with  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  vital  godliness^  and  of 
appeals  for  greater  devotedness  to  the 
noble  cause  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ 
for  salvation.  It  has,  however,  the 
drawback,  of  being  characterized  by  a 
boldness  of  expression  in  some  parts, 
which  savours  almost,  if  not  quite,  of 
presumption.  We  need  only  instance 
(and  for  this  purpose  we  specially  notice 
the  work)  the  short  reference  which  the 
author  makes  to  Sunday  schools,  in  the 
following  manner: — ■ 

A  very  hopeful  department  of  Christian 
labour  is  with  the  young.  Wherever  we 
go  we  should  endeavour  to  say  something 
to  them  which  will  be  worth  remembering 
when  we  are  dead.  A  single  remark  may 
direct  the  whole  current  of  their  future 
lives. 

To  many,  who  have  few  other  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good,  the  Sabbath  school 


presents  an  inviting  field;  it  may  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  repay  their  exertions :  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  which  such 
institutions  have  hitherto  accomplished,  (and 
that  they  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  I 
do  not  deny,)  as  a  whole  they  have  been  a 
failure.  Their  design,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  defective ;  it  was  mere  instruction  :  the 
conversion  of  the  children  was  not  regarded 
as  the  chief,  the  essential  thing,  without 
which  the  best  attainments  would  be  vain, 
and  all  the  labour  of  imparting  know- 
ledge be  thrown  away.  In  many  cases  the 
teachers  themselves  were  unconverted,  and 
with  them  the  routine  of  instruction  on  the 
Sabbath  was  as  much  a  matter  of  secular 
employment  as  any  other  during  the  week. 

Another  radical  defect  was,  that  Sabbath 
schools  were  regarded  as  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  Con- 
ducted on  such  a  plan,  they  have  generally 
proved  a  loss  of  time  and  a  waste  of  labour. 
There  are  localities,  undoubtedly,  where  a 
Sabbath  school  must  of  necessity  be  a 
charity-school,  but  such  are  only  found  in 
large  cities  and  pauperized  neighbourhoods. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  a  state  of 
things  elsewhere. 

In  some  places  Sabbath  schools  are  noio 
becoming  what  they  ought  always  to  have 
been,  nurseries  for  ihe  church.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  they  include  all  the  children 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  and  the 
teachers  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  devoted  members  of  the  church,  whose 
grand  and  exclusive  aim  is  the  salvation  of 
every  child  committed  to  their  care. 

In  the  latter  paragraph  of  this  extract 
we  fully  coincide,  so  far  as  it  extends  ; 
but  the  author,  by  implication,  casts  a 
severe  reproach  upon  Sunday  school 
teachers,  as  though  only  very  few  of 
them  were  seeking  the  salvation  of  their 
children's  souls.  This  is  a  censure  that 
is  by  no  means  warranted,  nor  ought  the 
author  to  have  indulged  in  it,  unless  he 
had  first  proved  that  he  knew  intimately 
the  characters  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
teachers,  and  the  proceedings  that  are 
passing  in  the  thousands  of  Sunday 
schools  which  exist  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  which  he,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
possessed  the  information  requisite  to 
justify  such  a  denunciation* 

But  do  we  mistake  the  author, — does 
he  really  mean  what  we  have  stated  ? 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  extract  quoted, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  we  discover  that 
in  speaking  of  Sunday  schools,  after  an 
affectation  of  reservation,  he  breaks  out 
with  the  revolting  assertion,  that,  "  as 
a  whole  they  have  been  a  failure/' 
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'Tis  well  sometimes  to  take  a  weapon 
out  of  an  enemy's  camp,  with  which  to 
defeat  him ;  but  the  author  has  here 
sharpened  and  handed  to  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  a  weapon  that  might  be 
turned,  not  only  against  Sunday  schools, 
but  every  other  christian  institution ; 
while  the  infidel,  the  chartist,  and  the 
socialist  might  with  vociferous  breath 
exclaim.  Ah  !  ah  !  so  would  we  have  it ! 
There  are  a  few  other  persons  who  de- 
claim like  the  author;  we  would  seriously 
recommend  them  to  look  at  home.  'Tis 
dangerous  to  play  with  edged  tools. 

"  Sunday  schools  a  failure  !"  Have 
they  failed  in  communicating  a  whole- 
some moral  influence  throughout  the 
country,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is 
securing  the  internal  tranquility  of  the 
nation  ?  Have  they  failed  in  imparting 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  scriptures, 
which  is  the  best  bulwark  against  po- 
pery? Have  they  failed  in  raising  up 
among  all  our  christian  churches  a  goodly 
number  of  their  most  exemplary  and 
useful  members  ?  Let  the  author  and 
the  chrisfefan  public  ponder  over  these 
queries,  and  can  they  Jciil  to  give  a  de- 
cided negative  to  them  all?  Then  take 
the  affirmative,  and  they  may  assert, 
without  the  fear  of  any  contradiction, 
that  as  Sunday  schools,  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  the  christian  church,  and 
Sunday  school  teachers,  have  not  only 
sustained  their  numbers,  but  more  than 
doubled  them  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  as  they  are  evidently 
progressing  in  improvement,  these  would 
be  signs  in  any  other  institution  of  de- 
cided and  large  success,  and  we  there- 
fore conclude,  that  Sunday  schools,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  eminently  successful. 


Michael  Smith;  a  Memoir  fur  Sunday 
School  Teachers.  By  William  Davisy 
Minister  of  the  Croft  Chapely  Has- 
tings. 18wo.Jp/?.  44.  Bally  London^ 
1840. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  admitted 
in  his  sixth  year  into  the  Sunday  school 
of  the  Croft  chapel,  Hastings,  where  he 
acquired  his  elementary  learning,  and 
continued  attached  to  the  school  till  his 
eighteenth  year.  At  this  period  (1823) 
the  practice  of  smuggling  was  carried  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  southern  coast ; 
and  a  very  near  relative  of  this  Sunday 
scholar, — 

*'  Who  obtained  his  living  principally 
in  the  fishery,  occasionally  ventured  his 


little  property,  as  well  as  his  life,  in  em- 
barking in  this  nefarious  pursuit.  He 
came  on  siiore  one  evening  with  a  cargo 
of  smuggled  goods;  and,  having  de- 
posited them  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  set  Michael  to  watch  them, 
while  he  w€nt  in  search  of  persons  to 
assist  him  in  conveying  them  to  a  place 
of  concealment.  During  his  absence, 
some  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  discovered 
the  goods,  seized  them,  and  the  poor  lad, 
unconscious  of  crime,  who  was  standing 
near  them,  and  hurried  him  away  to  a 
place  of  confinement.  Efforts  were  made 
to  save  him  from  the  punishment  in- 
flicted for  this  crime  against  the  state; 
but  the  plea  of  youth  and  ignorance  of 
wrong  were  urged  in  vain  ;  and,  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  sent  on 
board  a  man-of-war  for  five  years. 

"  He  soon  left  his  native  shores,  and 
passed  the  term  of  his  detention  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Persian 
Gulph,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  returned  to 
Hastings.  He  was,  for  a  time,  occupied 
in  the  town  ;  he  then  went  for  health  and 
employment  to  the  village  of  Goudhurst, 
in  Kent,  whence,  after  he  had  remained 
about  twelve  months,  he  returned  once 
again  to  the  scene  of  his  early  history, 
married,  settled,  and  fixed  at  Hastings, 
his  last  earthly  abode. 

"  A  man-of-war  is  too  frequently  the 
grave  of  all  right  feeling  and  good  habits. 
The  beneficial  results  of  his  early  training 
were,  however,  evinced,  during  his  stay 
on  hoard,  in  his  preservation  from  the 
foul  pollutions  and  daring  blasphemies 
by  which  his  ears  were  too  frequently 
assailed.  Would  that  our  seamen  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  while  bold  to  cross 
the  deep,  courageous  to  endure  hard- 
ships, and  brave  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
were  so  trained  as  to  shun  the  degrading 
vices  of  sabbath  breaking,  sensuality, 
and  profane  swearing!  That  the  mere 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  will 
not  give  a  distaste  for  these  crying  sins 
is  evident  to  ail  who  have  marked  the 
character  of  our  seamen  :  that  a  higher 
kind  of  instruction,  such,  we  mean,  as 
the  well-taught  children  of  our  Sabbath 
schools  receive,  from  the  tuition  of  pious 
teachers,  may,  under  the  blessings  of 
heaven,  so  train  them,  is  evident,  from 
this  one  striking  case,  now  under  our 
notice,  as  well  as  from  many  other  in- 
stances; not  a  few  of  which  miglit  be 
very  easily  adduced.  What  a  debt  of 
gratitude  did  our  departed  friend  owe 
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to  those  zealous  and  disinterested  in- 
dividuals who  gave  their  Sabbath  and 
their  week-day  hours  to  embue  his  mind, 
in  early  youth,  with  the  truth  of  God's 
holy  Word,  and  thus,  in  the  most  effica- 
cious manner,  to  impart  to  him  a  distaste 
for  those  vices  by  which  our  seafaring 
population  are  too  frequently  disgraced. 

*'  Michael  Smith,  during  his  stay  at 
Goudhurst,  was  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  on  his 
return  to  Hastings,  he  became  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Croft  chapel,  engaged  as 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  few  months,  united  with 
the  Christian  society  associating  there. 
He  continued  in  unbroken  communion 
with  this  body  of  Christians  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  afforded  an  example 
of  stability  and  constancy,  valuable  in 
every  locality,  but  especially  so  in  a 
place  of  public  resort,  where  fickleness 
and  change  often  obstruct  spiritual  im- 
provement, and  check,  and  too  frequently 
utterly  destroy,  all  that  is  valuable  and 
useful  in  the  character  of  the  individual 
Christian." 

The  present  memoir,  which  is  written 
quite  in  a  pastoral  spirit,  and  seems 
especially  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young,  closes  with  the  following  just 
reflection,  which  we  feel  satisfaction  in 
quoting  as  a  set-off  to  the  random  cen- 
sures of  the  author  of  Decapolis : — 

"  How  valuable  are  our  Sabbath  schools ! 
Humanly  speaking,  Michael  Smith  had  not 
been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  'the  obedience  of  faith.'  had  the 
Croft  chapel  Sunday  school  not  existed. 
Here  be  received  his  first  lessons,  and  his 
first  impressions.  And  here,  as  in  similar 
institutions,  many  have  received  a  know- 
ledge of  truths  which  have  shielded  them 
from  numerous  follies,  and  preserved  them 
from  not  a  few  sins  ;  while  here  and  there 
one  has  been  led  up  from  the  elementary 
truths  and  duties  of  the  Gospel  to  high  and 
holy  attainments  in  the  Christian  life.  Let 
this  memoir  and  character,  then,  of  a  de- 
parted Sunday  school  scholar,  and  Sunday 
school  teacher,  plead  for  this  institution ; 
and  while  the  reader  gives  to  its  support 
according  to  his  ability,  let  him  pray  for 
its  increased  success ;  that  many  more  may 
be  trained  up  to  trust  in  the  one  and  only 
Saviour,  in  whom  Michael  Smith  trusted  ; 
and  to  walk  '  holily  and  without  blame, 
even  as  he  walked.'  " 


'The  Old  Oak  Chest ;  or  a  Book  a  great 
Treasure, pp.  170.  Harvey  4"  Darton. 
A  pretty,  amusing,  and  instructive  work, 
adapted,  as  a  parlour  book,  for  little  chil- 
dren. 


Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  prin- 
cipally after  the  old  Masters.  Divi- 
sion 1.     Fisher,  Son  Sf  Co.  London. 

The  power  of  painting,  as  seen  in  the 
finished  performances  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, is  now  becoming  most  successfully 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation. The  pictoral  illustrations  in 
the  work  before  us,  are  so  chaste  and 
commanding,  that  the  tender  mother  may 
calculate  upon  the  best  effect  being  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  her  child,  while 
she  exhibits  these  finished  representa- 
tions to  the  eye  of  her  little  scholar,  and 
expatiates  on  the  scripture  subjects  to 
which  they  refer. 


The  Illustrated  Commentary  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  chief  y  explana- 
tory of  the  Manner's  and  Customs  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Vol.  1 . 
pp.  458.   C.  Knight,  London,  1840. 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  the  present  publication  claims 
attention,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  illus- 
trations, which  are  well  adapted  to  aid 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  to 
excite  contemplation  on  the  subjects  as 
they  pass  before  the  review  of  the  mind. 
This  volume  includes  the  whole  of  tlie 
pentateuch,and  we  shall  watch  the  future 
volumes  with  much  interest. 


1.  The  Book  of  Popery.  A  Manual 
for  Protestants.  By  Ingram  Cohhin, 
'  M.A.  18mo.  p;;.  164.  J.  W.  South- 
gate,  Fleet-street^  London,  1840. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  Popery  ;  an  Exposure 
of  its  origin,  character,  and  results,  in 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  So7i. 
16/no.  pp,  352.  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, 1840. 

Mr.  Cobbin  has  gleaned  his  materials 
from  unexceptionable  authorities,  popish 
as  well  as  protestant,  and  although  his 
volume  is  small  in  size,  it  abounds  with 
curious  and  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  origin,  progress,  doctrines, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church. 
The  other  work,  the  "  Spirit  of  Popery," 
is  of  kindred  character,  and  is  enriched 
with  some  exceedingly  pretty  wood-en- 
gravings. 


An  Abridgement  of  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
pp.  3G.  Dinnis,  London,  1840. 
A  NEAT  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work, 
and  as  it  sells  for  three  pence,  may 
become  extensively  useful  among  chil- 
dren. 
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SUPPLIES     OF    BIBLES    AND    TESTAMENTS    FOU 
SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
issued  this  notice : — 

'•'The  Committees  and  Officers  of  Auxi- 
liary and  Branch  Societies  are  respectfully 
informed  that  the  Connnittee  have  the  whole 
subject  of  the  supply  of  Sunday  schools 
before  them  ;  but  are  not  prepared  at  pre- 
sent with  any  definite  arrangements  for  the 
future,  as  they  wish  to  consider  a  variety  of 
details  connected  with  the  late  issue  of  cheap 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  to  accomplish  which 
will  probably  occupy  some  little  time. — 
Notice  will  be  given  in  the  Monthly  Ex- 
tracts, when  any  definite  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
orders  will  be  executed  at  the  cost  prices. 
(By  order  of  the  Committee) 

A.  Brandram,?    c        i     •     m 

(jr.  Browne, 


The  foUoiving  Circular  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Managers  of  every  school  attached  to 
the  Jrhdl  Sunday  School  Union: — 

Christian  Fiiiends, — We  beg  respect- 
fully to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion : — 

*'  That  this  Meeting  hails,  with  no  or- 
dinary feelings  of  gratitude^  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  and.  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  to  sujiply^  without  any  restric- 
tion, Sunday  and  all  other  schools  loith  Bibles 
and  Testaments  at  a  much  reduced,  inice. 
And  as  a  boon  so  extensive  and  useful  will 
cause  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  the  funds  oj 
the  Bible  Society  f  it  is  cordially  recommended 
to  all  schools  where  practicable,  that  s^lb- 
scriptions  be  promoted  and  encouraged,  to 
prevent  any  depreciation  in  the  finances  of 
that  noble  Institution." 

Several  of  the  schools  in  the  Union  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing Bibles  at  Is.  6d.  and  Testaments  at 
6d.  and  others  are  desirous  of  doing  so, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Bible  Society  having  been  obliged  to  issue 
a  notice,  stating  that  they  have  found  tlie 
sale  of  the  Scriptures,  at  the  above  cheap 
rate,  so  greatly  to  exceed  the  calculations 
they  vv-ere  able  to  make  at  the  time  (the 
consequent  loss  in  six  months  having  been 
not  less  than  =£12,494.  10s.  2d.)  tliat  they 
deem  it  necessary  to  suspend  for  the  present, 
the  operation  of  that  measure,  not  feeling 
ihemselve^^  justified  in  making  a  further 
appropriation  of  their  funds  to  this  particular 
object. 

We  deeply  regret  this  announcement,  as 
the  present  times  especially  require  that  tlie 


Word  of  God  should  be  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  land,  and  that  every  Sabbath 
scholar  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
possessing  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves.  We  fear  that  Sunday  schools 
will,  by  the  alteration,  be  greatly  inconve- 
nienced in  obtaining  supplies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  made 
by  which  they  can  procure  them  at  less 
than  the  full  cost  prices,  except  by  the 
orders  of  subscribers  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  therefore  feel  it  our  duty  to  bring  before 
you  the  subject  of  this  present  appeal,  to 
relieve  the  Society  in  some  measure,  from 
the  great  loss  which  has  already  been 
sustained. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  sent  us  their 
free-will  offerings  for  this  object,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  at  our  Depository, 
16,  Fish-Street,  by  the  FinsTor  November, 
any  contributions  from  your  school,  whether 
taken  from  the  School  Fund  or  contributed 
by  the  teachers  and  children,  as  you  may 
consider  best,  so  that  the  conductors  of 
Sunday  schools  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  testifying  their  gratitude  for  the  great 
advantage  already  received,  and  shewing,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit,  their 
good-will  and  attachment  to  the  Bible 
Society,  which  is  the  Parent  of  all  other 
Institutions,  and  benefiting  alike  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  by  providing 
them  with  the  bread  and  water  of  life. 

Praying  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
continue  to  rest  upon  your  labours  of  love, 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, We  remain. 

Christian  Friends, 
Yours*  cordially, 

J.    SlUREE,    - 

?•  Sr^^'''''  {secretaries. 

b,     WriDE,      j 

J.  Eden,      -^ 
Hull,  15th  October,  1840. 

\_The  same  subject. 1 
Mr.  Editor, — Having  seen  in-your  maga- 
zine for  October,  the  "  official  notice," 
from  the  committee  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,"  respecting  the  loss 
sustained  by  that  society,  on  the  cheap 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  their  resolution 
to  withhold  in  future  this  invaluable  boon 
from  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  I  am  desirous 
of  addressing  through  your  pages,  a  few 
observations  on  this  important  subject.  In 
your  editorial  remarks,  you  say,  "  We  fear 
that  the  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  were 
not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  valuable 
boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  tiiem, 
otherwise  they  woidd  have  responded  to 
our  recommendation,  and  raised  subscrip- 
tions in  their  several  scliools  as  a  token  of 
gratitude,"  &c.  If  Sunday  school  teacliers 
had  done  this,  would  not,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
value  of  the  boon  have  been  lessened  in 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions 1  and  if  to  get  a  Bible  for  eighteen- 
pence,  this  was  necessary,  then  teachers 
might  as  well  continue  their  old  plan  of 
assisting  each  child  subscribing  for  a  Bible, 
by  adding  threepence  or  more  to  every 
shilling  subscribed  by  the  child. 

The  teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools  have 
already,  frequent  and  important  claims 
presented  to  them  for  their  pecuniary 
assistance.  Take  a  school  for  example, 
(and  I  am  acquainted  with  one  such,)  con- 
taining four  hundred  children,  connected 
with  a  congregation.  The  teachers  in  this 
school  contribute  their  quota  towards  its 
support,  raise  £10.  per  annum,  for  a 
**  Native  school''  in  the  East,  assist  in 
supporting  their  own  minister,  help  in 
carrying  forwai'd  the  great  missionary 
cause ;  and  those  of  the  right  sort  will 
relieve  the  poor  children  in  their  classes, 
when  suffering  from  affliction ;  let  all  these 
things  be  considered,  and  every  judicious 
person,  will  say,  those  teachers  have  enough 
to  do.  But  you  will  ask,  how  are  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  be  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Here,  sir,  we 
touch  a  tender  chord,  which  my  unskilful 
hand  may  cause  to  produce  inharmonious 
sounds ;  but  disclaiming  all  intention  of 
giving  oflfence  to  any — 1  reply,  let  the 
"  Bible  printivg  monopoly  "  be  abolished. 
And  instead  of  the  parent  society  sustaining 
a  loss  by  supplying  Sabbath  schools  with 
cheap  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  well-informed  and  ex- 
perienced men,  whose  opinions  are  recorded 
in  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  no  loss  ought  to 
be  sustained  by  selling  Nonpareil  Bibles, 
at  a  rate,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  low,  as 
those  recently  sold  by  the  Parent  Society. 

It  is  time,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bible  Society,  should 
be  aroused  to  serious  reflection  on  this 
important  subject,  and  if  the  committee  of 
the  Parent  Society,  will  not  take  the  lead  in 
the  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
Country  "  Branches,"  and  "  Associations," 
will  soon  act  for  themselves.  Hence,  it 
has  been  of  late,  frequently  observed,  that 
no  greater  bloiv  could  have  been  given  to 
the  Bible  printi)ig  monopoly,  than,  that 
which  the  committee  of  the  Parent  Society 
has  given,  by,  "suspending  for  the  present, 
the  operation  of  the  measure  of  Februaiy 
1,  1840." 

The  writer  wishes  not  to  see  any  unhal- 
lowed feelings  excited  between  men  holding 
opposite  views  on  this  important  subject, 
but  that,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the 
whole  subject  sliould  be  viewed  in  all  its 
bearin'Ts,  and  let  right-minded  men  of  all 
christian  communions,  act  together,  having 
no  object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  best  interests  of  their  fellow-men. 


I  am  aware,  sir,  that  equally  well-mean- 
ing persons  are  afraid,  that  from  carelessness 
in  some  instances,  and  intention  in  others, 
errors  of  great  importance  would  be  made 
in  printing  the  scriptures,  if  the  privilege 
was  thrown  open  to  all ;  but  is  it  not  matter 
of  deep  regret,  that  many  errors  are  to  be 
found  in  our  present  editions?  And  might 
not  this  be  prevented,  by  having  proof 
sheets  submitted  to  the  careful  reading  and 
revision  of  a  liberally  chosen  and  duly 
constituted  board  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  our  friends  in  Scotland,  will  get  their 
editions  equally  as  correct  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  ours  are  at  present ;  and  it  is 
worth  asking,  if  what  is  done  c/ieap  and  well 
there,  cannot  be  done  equally  as  cheap  and 
well  here  ? 

In  the  name  therefore  of  all  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  our  own  country,  I  call  upon 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  our  Bible  Auxiliaries,  and  Branch 
Associations,  and  above  all,  I  ask  the 
committee  of  the  *'  Parent  Society,"  seriously 
to  reflect  on  this  subject.  And  let  no 
divisions  take  place  where  harmony  can  be 
preserved,  let  no  unchristian  feelings  be 
excited,  but  acknowledging  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  let  each  individual 
think  seriously,  act  decidedly,  and  pray 
that  his  thinking  and  acting  may  be  such 
as  will  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  tend  to 
benefit  his  fellow-men,  and  be  approved  by 
Him,  by  whom  "  actions  are  weighed." 

Much  is  said  in  the  present  day  about 
the  increase  of  infidelity,  socialism,  and 
other  dangerous  errors,  and  surely  good 
men  can  but  desire  that  while  the  poison 
flowing  from  these  sources  is  circulating 
among  the  mass  of  the  young  and  unguarded 
in  our  land  ;  that  the  antidote  should  be  as 
easilii  obtained  and  as  freely  circulated. 
Hence  I  caimot  but  think,  that  while  a 
combined  and  powerful  movement  is  making 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  those  laws  which  are 
said  to  prevent  the  poor  obtitining  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  bread  which  2-»erJs/ie^/i  in  the 
using,  that  an  equally  powerful  and  com- 
bined eflfort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  that  m.onopoly  in  our  own  country, 
vvhieh  prevents  the  poor  being  liberally  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  that  bread  which,  on 
Divine  testimony,  we  are  assured  "  endureth 
for  ever  ;"  for  while  the  temporal  wants  of 
the  body  remain  unrelieved  by  the  existence 
of  the  one  evil,  the  spiritual  wnnts  of  the 
soul  remain  unsupplied  by  the  existence  of 
the  other. 

And  believing  as  I  do,  that  no  truly 
liberal  and  catholic  mind  will  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  great  good  for 
individual  or  private  ends,  I  once  more  ask 
for  a  union  of  kindred  spirits  to  a(;t  decidedly 
on  this  matter,  so  shall  the  "  Word  of  God 
have  free  course,  and  be  glorified  in  our 
land." 
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I  trust  that  the  grand  and  obvious  charac- 
teristic in  all  our  schools  will  ever  be  the 
decided  and  prominent  influence  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  praying  and  labouring  for  this, 
let  our  motto  be — "  Bibles  correct,  cheap, 
and  good  for  tlie  poor." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 
Bungay.  W.  C. 


YORK    WESLEYANT    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  last  report  of  the  York  Wesleyan 
Sunday  schools,  states  the  number  of 
children  on  the  books  to  be  as  follows  : — 
In  Wesley-place,  girls  295,  boys  230,  total 
525.  St.  George's,  girls  120,  boys  95, 
total  215.  Average  attendance,  Wesley- 
place,  girls  178,  (afternoon  average),  boys 
158,  total  336.     St.  George's,  total  145. 

Allusion  is  made  to  a  senior  scholar's 
class,  which  has  been  established  in  Wesley- 
place  school,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
'*  which  has  already  proved  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  school.  Three  lads  have 
been  taken  from  it  as  teachers  during  the 
past  year."  The  vacancies  caused  by 
absent  teachers,  are  regularly  supplied 
therefrom.  "  A  strong  attachment  appears 
to  exist  between  the  lads  and  th.3ir  teacher. 
The.  class  at  present  contains  thirteen," 
the  majority  of  whom,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  have  given  their  hearts  to  God, 
and  are  walking  consistently.  "  A  similar 
class  has  lately  been  established  in  St. 
George's.  Twenty-five  scholars  have  been 
admitted  into  Christian  fellowship  with 
us." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  institution, 
held  in  September,  one  of  the  ministers 
stated,  that  the  Sunday  school  had  been 
the  means  of  his  conversion  ;  that  it  was 
while  teaching  a  Bible  class,  that  the 
thought  first  arose  in  his  mind,  "  I  am 
teaching  these  lads  to  go  to  Jesus,  and  I 
have  never  been  to  him  myself;  the  con- 
viction deepened  in  his  mind,  and 
terminated  in  his  conversion ;  that  he 
subsequently  went  to  college  and  ultimately 
became  a  Christian  minister;  that  he  still 
felt  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Sunday 
school,  and  was  anxious  to  promote  the 
interest  of  teachers  and  scholars.  "Every 
Sabbath  day,"  said  he,  "  finds  me  going  in 
and  out  amongst  them,  and  now  and  then, 
when  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  take  a 
class.'*  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  At 
times,  when  we  feel  languid  and  dispirited 
in  consequence  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, depressed  on  account  of  our 
incompetency  and  want  of  success,  and 
disheartened  by  the  apparent  neglect  of  our 
ministers  and  "fathers  in  Christ ;'' — at 
such  times,  how  cheering  would  be  a 
kindly  visit  from  our  minister.     It   would 


animate  our  spirits,  revive  our  souls,  and 
strengthen  our  hearts.  Highly  favoured  is 
the  school  blessed  with  such  a  pastor,  and 
the  teacher  connected  with  such  a  school. 

Another  minister  said.  "I  was  brought 
up  to  attend  a  Sunday  school,  and  when  at 
a  week-day  school,  my  parents  took  care 
that  I  also  attended  the  Sunday  school, 
that  I  might  also  receive  religions  instruc- 
tion ;  and  I  can  remember  the  Jirst  time  a 
religious  impression  was  made  upon  my 
mind,  when  I  felt  the  words  of  my  teacher 
make  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I 
was  a  sinner.  Hadj  it  not  been  for  the 
Sunday  school,  I  should  probably  never 
have  been  a  Christian  minister." 

Another  minister  stated.  "  1  regret 
exceedingly,  that  I  know  so  little  of  the 
workings  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  my  having  read  so  little 
respecting  it,  and  been  so  little  connected 
with  it.  I  regret,  I  was  no  longer  a  Sabbath 
school  teacher,  and  were  1  not  a  minister, 
I  would  again  engage  myself  to  morrow 
morning.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  would 
better  qualify  me  for  the  important  work 
of  the  ministry,  than  Sunday  school 
teaching." 

One  of  the  speakers  attributed  the 
unsuccessfulness  of  Sunday  schools,  to 
their  not  being  so  closely  identified  with 
the  church  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  the 
teachers  not  being  sufficiently  in  earnest  in 
promoting  a  revival  of  the  work  of  grace  in 
their  own  hearts.  He  stated,  that  "the 
whole  church  required  to  be  roused  and 
excited,  and  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
subject ;  and  that  every  teacher  should  feel 
inward  longing,  and  desires  for  the  con- 
version of  every  boy  in  his  class,  and  then 
greater  effects  would  be  witnessed  among 
the  children." 

Several  speakers  questioned  whether 
the  means  of  acquiring  education  were 
more  numerous  now,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
than  formerly,  when  compared  with  the 
increase  of  population.  The  speakers  were, 
the  Rev.  T.  Harris,  Rev.  Mr.  Pay  ton, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Hare,  (of  Scarbro'),  Mr.  II. 
Bellerby,  Mr.  Peart,  Rev,  J.  Straw,  Mr. 
Budd,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Rattenbury.       G. 


the   SUNDAY    SCHOOL  TEACHERS*    DIARY    AND 
ALMANACK    FOR    THE    YEAR    1841. 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  Sun- 
day school  teachers  to  a  publication,  with 
the  above  title,  now  in  preparation  by  the 
committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  the  teachers  with 
a  neat  book,  for  the  insertion  of  the  names 
and  attendance  of  their  scholars,  for  the 
whole  year,  with  spaces  for  observations 
and  memoranda:   it  will  also   contain  an 
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Almanack,  and  the  lists  of  Scripture  sub- 
jects for  the  year  1841. 

Sunday  school  teachers  need  not  now, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
floating  idea  of  the  state  of  their  classes ; 
but  by  the  use  of  the  Diary  for  each  suc- 
cessive Sunday,  they  may  advantageously 
keep  a  record  of  particulars,  whicfi  may 
prove  useful  both  to  themselves  and  their 
scholars ;  and  by  the  proper  and  constant 
use  of  this  Diary,  they  will  be  aided  in 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  their  respective  classes,  and  of 
pursuing  the  prescribed  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


HOME   AND    COLONIAL   INFANT   SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 

During  the  last  six  weeks,  two  teachers 
have  been  sent  from  this  Institution,  to 
Woodstock,  and  one  to  Bladen,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ; 
and  besides  supplying  old  schools,  teachers 
have  been  sent  to  schools  recently  estab- 
lished at  Heme  Bay,  Gorleston,  Chelms- 
ford, Brackley,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
early  education  is  daily  more  seen,  and  new 
schools  spring  up  rapidly.  A  man  of 
colour,  of  the  name  of  Frederick  Pebers,  a 
native  of  Berbice,  sent  for  training,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  his  emancipated  bre- 
thren in  that  colony,  excited  great  interest, 
and  was  making  considerable  progress, 
when  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of 
him  were  painfully  destroyed,  by  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death.  Ten  Lessons  on  ten 
Scripture  Prints,  prepared  by  the  author  of 
Lessons  on  Objects,  have  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  new  editions  of  Model  Lessons, 
Hymns,  and  Poetry  for  infant  schools,  are 
in  the  press.  A  new  series  of  prints  of 
animals,  is  also  in  active  preparation,  and 
the  Committee  appear  to  be  exerting  them- 
selves with  energy  and  vigour.  The  model 
Infant  School,  near  King's  Cross,  Gray's- 
inn-road,  continues  open  to  the  inspection 
of  visitors  every  day  in  the  week. 


©Iiituarg. 

Rev.  Hugh  Bovd,  of  Rothevhithe. 

The  South  East  Branch  of  the  South  Lon- 
don Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union,  has 
sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  demise  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Boyd,  who  was  its  correspond- 
ing secretary.  His  mortal  career  termi- 
nated on  the  22nd  of  August  last,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  in^Ivotlicrhithe,  during  the  two  latter 
of  which,  he  had  laboured  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  John  Kingsford,  of  Medway 
Place.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  was  held  in  such  high  esteem, 


that  several  ministers,  about  fifty  members 
of  the  church,  and  a  part  of  the  Sunday 
school  children,  attended  his  funeral.  At 
the  grave,  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of 
all  who  attended,  the  clergyman  gave  out 
the  hymn, 

"  Hear  what  the  voice  from  heaven  proclaims 
For  all  the  pious  dead" — 

which  was  sung  by  the  assembled  multitude 
with  much  solemnity. 
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A  HARVEST  HYMN    FOR   1840. 

By  James  Montgomery. 

Thk  God  of  harvest  praise. 
In  loud  thanksgiving,  raise 
Hand,  heart  and  voice; 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing, 
Forests  and  mountains  ring. 
The  plains  their  tribute  bring. 
The  streams  rejoice. 

Of  food  for  man  and  beast, 
Jehovah  spreads  a  feast, 
Above,  beneath; 
Ye  herds  and  flocks  draw  near, 
Fov/ls,  ye  are  welcome  here; 
His  goodness  crowns  the  year. 
For  all  that  breathe. 

Garden  and  orchard  ground. 
Autumnal  fruits  have  crown'd: 
The  vintage  glows; 
Here  plenty  pours  her  horn. 
There  the  full  tide  of  corn, 
Sway'd  by  the  breath  of  moru. 
The  land  o'erflows. 

The  wind,  the  rain,  the  sun, 
Their  genial  work  have  done : 
Wouldst  thou  be  fed  ? 
Man  to  thy  labour  bow. 
Thrust  in  the  sickle  now, 
Keap  where  thou  once  did  plow, 
God  sends  thee  bread. 

Thy  few  seeds  scatter'd  wide. 
He  hath  so  multii)lied, 
That  thou  may'st  find 
Christ's  miracle  renew'd; 
With  self-producing  food. 
He  feeds  a  multitude. 
He  feeds  mankind. 

The  God  of  harvest  praise. 
Hands,  hearts  and  voices  raise, 
AVith  sweet  accord ; 
From  field  to  garner  throng. 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along, 
And  in  your  har\'est  song, 
Uless  ye  the  Lord. 

Yea,  bless  his  holy  name. 

And  your  soul's  thanks  proclaim 

1'hrough  all  the  earth; 

To  glory  in  your  lot 

Is  comely — but  be  not 

God's  benefits  forgot, 

Amidst  your  mirth. 

The  Mount,  near  Sheffield,  Sept.  1840, 
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THE 

FIELD  OF  LABOUR. 

For  a  man  to  call  himself  a  Christian, 
and  do  nothing  for  God,  is  a  gross  ab- 
surdity. The  New  Testament  every 
where  recommends  activity,  and  con- 
demns sloth.  Christians  are  racers,  and 
racers  must  "press  on  towards  the  mark." 
They  are  wrestlers,  and  wrestlers  must 
struggle.  They  are  soldiers,  and  sol- 
diers must  fight.  They  are  husband- 
men, and  they  must  sow  ere  they  can 
expect  to  reap.  They  are  servants,  and 
must,  as  such,  be  found  occupying  till 
their  Lord  come,  and  performing  the 
various  duties  of  their  stations,  or  they 
can  never  expect  to  receive  the  good 
and  faithful  servant's  reward. 

We  serve  not  a  hard  master,  who  ex- 
pects from  us  more  than  we  can  do.  All 
Christians  are  not  in  equal  circum- 
stances. Some  have  great  influence  and 
property.  Some  are  sufficiently  occupied 
in  one  sphere  of  action,  and  cannot  un- 
dertake to  move  in  another.  Some  are 
in  situations  of  dependence,  and  circum- 
scribed not  only  in  means,  but  in  time. 
Some  have  capacities  for  one  thing  and 
not  for  another.  But  all  can  do  some- 
thing.— What  is  it  that  we  do? 

Christians  are  '*  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
Where  is  the  spot  that  we  have  seasoned  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  without  such  seasonmg, 
the  whole  mass  around  us  must  putrify. 
Happily,  it  is  not  all  putrifying,  but 
then  in  what  proportion  have  we  aided 
towards  its  purification  ?  This  question 
is  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  needs 
to  be  continually  reiterated.  To  say,  "  I 
have  done  no  harm,"  says  Baxter,  "  is 
the  virtue  of  a  stone.'' — ^This  is  a  favorite 
remark  of  the  writer,  and  should  he  pos-  i 
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sibly  have  suggested  it  before,  it  will 
yet  bear  repeating.  Then  the  question 
recurs,  What  good  have  we  done  ?  Are 
we  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground  ?  Do 
we  bear  no  fruit?  What  soul  have  we 
aimed  to  save  ?  On  what  spot  have  we 
employed  our  energies  ?  We  know,  if 
scripture  be  true,  that  thousands  around 
us  are  going  to  hell,  if  they  die  as 
they  live ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  one  of 
all  have  we  endeavoured  to  save ;  we 
see  millions  of  the  young  rising  up  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  their  sinful  fatliers; 
and  yet  we  calmly  view  them  rushing 
on  to  ruin  !  How  would  Christ  have 
witnessed  such  scenes  ? — Not  idly  :  He 
"went  about  doing  good."  There  was 
no  intermission  to  his  labors  :  he  saw 
the  course  of  the  wicked,  and  he  pro- 
nounced his  woes  against  them ;  he  saw 
the  young  and  rising  generation,  and  he 
invited  little  children  to  come  unto  him. 
He  warned  and  he  wooed. 

And  for  us  there  can  be  no  excuse. 
Ingenuity  has  become  exhausted  in  de- 
vising means  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost;"  so  that  persons  in  all 
ranks  and  circumstances  may  be  able  to 
labor  :  but  the  spring  can  best  be  puri- 
fied at  the  fountain,  and  the  twig  bent 
while  it  is  green :  hence  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  is  provided  by  Snndai/ 
Schools — and  what  facilities  are  here  ! 
The  mind  is  opened  for  instruction;  the 
soil  is  weedy,  but  not  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds;  and  the  diligent  hand  may, 
under  God's  blessing,  extract  these  weeds 
before  they  take  deep  root  and  multiply. 
Here  is  nothing  to  repel  or  terrify  the 
timid  :  the  bold  front  of  the  adult  pha- 
risee  or  infidel,  offers  a  resistance  which 
may  make  some  shrink  from  the  task  of 
aiming  to  do  them  good ;  but  children 
E  e 
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are  all  alive  to  enquiry,  and  capable  of 
sacred  impressions  :    they  have  few  or 
no  objections  to  urge  against  the  state- 
ments and  persuasions  of  the  good  man  : 
these  naturally   appeal  at  once  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  before  it  be- 
comes hardened  through  the  '^  deceitfui- 
ness   of  sin."     What  a  field  of  labour 
then,  here  opens  to   the   view !     Who 
would  not  share   in  the  pleasures  and 
honors  of  working  in  it  ?     Perhaps  the 
reader  has  toiled   in  this  field,  but  he 
thinks  it  is  now  time  to  give  over.     Are 
all  the  rising  generation  then  provided 
with  suitable  instructors;    or,  are  you 
"  weary  in  well  doing  ?"      Perhaps  you 
have  children  of  your  own  that  now  re- 
quire your  care ;  but  is  it  necessary  that 
in  teaching   them,    you  should  neglect 
others  ? 

But  perhaps  the  reader  has  hitherto 
done  nothing ;  whatever  has  been  pro- 
posed to  him,  there  has  been  "  a  lion 
in  the  way."  Let  it  then  be  urged 
upon  him  that  there  is  no  J  ion  in  the 
way  here,  but  that  which  is  created  by 
his  own  imagination.  Let  him  think,  as 
has  now  been  suggested,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  scene  of  labor,  and  of  the 
facilities  for  action.  Let  him  also  think 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  work — of  the 
grateful  recollections  it  will  afford — of 
the  probabilities  of  witnessing  and  en- 
joying his  success,  even  in  years  to 
come — of  the  good  which  he  will  do  to 
society,  or  the  augmentation  which  he 
may  be  instrumental  in  producing  to  the 
church  of  Christ— and  finally,  (at  the 
close  of  one  year,  and  the  dawn  of  ano- 
ther) of  the  rapid  flight  of  time. — of  his 
solemn  responsibility  for  the  use  of  every 
talent,  and  of  that  reward  which  the 
most  humble  laborer  shall  receive  from 
the  hands  of  a  Master  who  will  not 
forget  our  ''  works  of  faith  and  labors 
of  love,"  when  he  shall  say,  *'  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Above 
all,  let  the  appeal  now  reach  his  heart, 
"How  much  owest  thou  thy  Lord  ?"  and 
let  the  spirit-stirring  motive  bear  him 
away  to  the  field  of  action,  "  For  the 
LOVE  OF  Christ  constraineth  us,  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  were  all  dead;  and  that  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves^  but 
unto  HIM  ivho  died  for  them  and  rose 

AGAIN."  I.   C. 

Camherwell. 


THE     PREPARATION     AND    DELIVERY    OF 

ADDRESSES    TO    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Sunday  School 

Union  Jbihrary,  by  Henry  Althans. 

(  Concluded  from  col.  745.) 

I  NOW  pass  to  the  last  topic  of  this 
discourse. 

III.       The      MANNER     OF     DELIVERY 
ADAPTED  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESSES. 

As  in   class-teaching  everything  de- 
pends upon   good  methods,  so   in  ad- 
dresses, everything  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  their  delivery.     From  Quin- 
tillian,   that  celebrated   master  of  elo- 
quence, I  learn,  that  for  a  man  to  become 
an  orator,  he  mustnot  only  be  a  logician, 
or  good  reasoner;    a    rhetoritician,    or 
good  illustrator ;    but  he  must  possess 
the  power  of  elocution,  or  speaking  well. 
Without  the  latter  qualification,  he  re- 
sembles the  man  who  having  constructed 
a  ship  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for 
his  own  use,  when  he  proceeds  to  sea  is 
so  destitute  of  nautical  skill,  that  he  can 
neither  steer  the  vessel  so  as  to  pursue 
his  intended  course,  nor  spread  his  sails 
so  as  to  catch  the  breeze  in  a  favorable 
direction,  but  under  the  trial  of  a  storm 
his  sails  are  shivered,  and  his  ungovern- 
able bark  founders.     Thus  it  is  with  a 
teacher  who  has  prepared  a  good  address 
and  knows  not  how  to  manage  it  during 
the  course  of  its  delivery.  Of  all  defects 
in  an  address,  there  are  none  worse  than 
a  dull  and  prosing  manner  of  delivery, 
this   not  only  effectually    destroys   the 
attention  of  the  children,  but  if  they  are 
obliged  to  sit  still,  sends  them  to  sleep. 
Addresses,  too,  of  unreasonable  length, 
contained  in  a  multitude  of  words  and 
sentimental  observations,  are  like  showers 
of  arrows  rebounding  from  the  shields  of 
inattention.     From  these  remarks  it  will 
be  evident,  that  while  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  composition  of  an  address, 
greater  care  is  needful  for  its  right  de- 
livery.   A  well  composed  address  from 
a  dull  speaker,   would    produce    little 
effect,  while  a  moderately  composed  one 
from  an  apt  speaker  would  be  received 
with  pleasure  and  profit.     An  unskilful 
player   upon   an   excellent   instrument, 
would  not  produce  music  equally  agree- 
able to  that  of  a  skilful  player  upon  a 
middling  instrument.     The  great  art  in 
an  address  is  for  the  teacher  to  think  and 
feel  as  children  think  and  feel,  and  then 
he  can  produce  an  effect  both  on  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.   What  I  therefore 
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plead  for  is,  that  addresses  should  be 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  audience.  The 
senate,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  pub- 
lic meeting,  each  require  a  different 
adaptation  of  the  composition  and  manner 
of  delivering  a  discourse,  and  a  still 
greater  difference  must  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  addressing  children.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  state  my  opinion,  as  to  what  ought  to 
constitute  the  style  and  manner  of  ad- 
dresses to  children. 

1.  They  should  be  delivered  with 
authority. 

Being  religious  in  their  nature,  having 
for  their  object  the  conversion  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  children,  and  founded  on 
the  word  of  God,  they  should  possess  a 
dignity,  which  though  it  may  properly  be 
combined  witli  liveliness  of  the  imagi- 
nation, yet  should  not  sacrifice  the 
solemnity  of  tlie  subject.  Our  Saviour 
is  the  best  model  in  this  respect,  for 
while  he  arrested  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  with  the  most  interesting  touches 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  most  convincing 
forms  of  logic,  and  the  most  weighty 
productions  of  sentiment,  they  were  all 
admirably  adapted  to  his  object,  being 
short,  clear,  forcible,  and  yet  without 
losing  a  single  portion  of  their  dignity. 

2.  The  manner  of  their  delivery 
should  agree  with  the  manner  in  which 
children  exercise  continuous  thought. 

While  the  teacher's  judgment  is  em- 
ployed in  preserving  the  propriety  of  his 
subject,  he  should  feel  the  importance  of 
judging  also  how  the  children  continue 
to  think  while  he  is  speaking,  that  he 
may  be  sure  of  maintaining  their  atten- 
tion, otherwise  his  address  will  only 
prove  a  failure,  the  only  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  inflict  on  the  children's  minds 
the  misery  of  hearing  his  voice,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  anxiously  longing 
for  hitn  to  leave  off.  Such  is  the 
wretched  infliction  of  a  dull,  formal, 
prosing  address  to  children.  I  do  not 
mtend  it  to  be  understood  that  we  should 
not  occasionally  use  a  phraseology  ra- 
ther above  that  of  cliildren,  for  in  all 
our  instructions  we  are  aiming  to  raise 
the  scholars  to  something  higher  than 
their  present  attainments. 

3.  The  delivery  of  addresses  should 
contemplate  the  leading  on  of  the  chil- 
dren's minds  in  an  interesting  course. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  address, 

stand  before  the  children  with  calmness 

and  dignity,  and  never  ask  for  attention ; 

I  repeat,  never  ask  for  attention,  but  get 
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it.  A  very  common  but  very  silly  method 
some  teachers  have  of  beginning  their 
addresses,  by  supplicating  attention  from 
the  children;  and  this  practice  at  once 
lowers  the  teacher  in  their  minds,  and 
intimates  to  them  that  the  teacher  is  more 
dependent  upon  them,  than  they  upon 
him.  Look  steadily  at  the  children,  and 
catch  the  exact  time  to  begin  speaking. 
Some  begin  too  soon ;  others  delay  too 
long.  Start  clearly  and  vigorously,  in 
a  somewhat  playful  style ;  lead  the  chil- 
dren on  by  such  variety  of  topics  as  they 
not  only  can  follow,  but  are  willing  to 
follow.  The  teacher  must,  as  it  were, 
get  into  the  children's  minds,  and  draw 
their  minds  out  to  him.  There  are 
avenues  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  it 
should  be  tli^  ^-^^cher's  study  to  discover 
them,  and  when  discovered,  to  enter  them 
with  a  force  of  truth,  so  as  to  lodge  the 
truth  in  their  hearts.  This  cannot  how- 
ever be  effected  if  the  teacher's  words 
and  ideas  resemble  a  mob  striving  to 
enter  a  labyrinth.  Get  the  clue  first,  and 
then  you  may  not  only  expect  to  enter, 
but  be  certain  of  penetrating  even  to  the 
centre  of  the  maze.  It  will  be  evident 
from  these  observations  that  my  opinion 
is  established,  that  effectual  appeals  to 
the  hearts  of  children  are  not  to  be  made 
in  straight  lines,  but  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed rather  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
like  the  tacking  of  a  ship,  as  the  most 
likely,  under  the  shiftings  of  thought,  to 
reach  their  destination.  This  fact  may 
be  established  by  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  unwelcome  manner  in 
which  children  view  the  teacher  who  is 
perpetually  talking  to  them  upon  the 
same  subject.  "  Oh,  we  have  heard  all 
he  can  say  over  and  over  aeain."  They 
might  very  appropriately  adopt  the  pro- 
verb— "  He  is  always  harping  upon  the 
same  string."  I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  so  affecting  the 
minds  of  children  as  to  leave  any  perma- 
nent impression  without  repetition,  but 
the  great  art  consists  in  so  applying  the 
same  truths  that  they  shall  not  appear 
as  mere  repetitions.  In  Sunday  schools, 
too,  we  have  a  description  of  children  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  that  the  soil  of 
their  hearts  has  been  hardened  by  the 
heavy  tread  of  vice,  profaneness,  and 
superstition;  and  the  teacher's  aim 
should  be  to  avoid  rendering  them  more 
hardened,  but  to  break  up  this  fallow" 
ground  by  appropriate  methods,  in  the 
hope  that  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  sown  in  a  fruitful  place.     In 
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these  endeavours  there  is  much  to  appre- 
hend, yet  much  to  cheer  the  teachers,  if 
there  be  but  a  proper  regard  observed  to 
employ  suitable  methods.  I  further 
recommend: — 

4.  That  generalization  should  be 
avoided  in  Sunday  school  addresses. 

By  generalization  I  intend,  words  and 
ideas  in  the  mass,  or  all  of  the  same  sort. 
Children's  minds  are  too  weak  to  sustain 
this  heavy  pressure,  and  therefore  they 
cast  it  away  from  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  taken  with  particular  descrip- 
tions, but  even  these  must  be  varied,  to 
keep  up  continuous  attention.  If  you 
were  to  walk  with  a  child  into  a  garden 
that  it  had  never  seen  before,  the  child 
would  be  delighted ;  it  is  a  novelty,  and 
novelty  is  charming.  If  you  were  to 
direct  the  child's  attention  to  a  bed  of 
roses,  it  would  listen  to  what  you  had  to 
say  about  the  roses  with  much  interest, 
but  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  little 
one  would  pull  you  by  the  hand,  and 
look  at  you  with  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Show  me 
something  else."  This  indicates  a  strong 
love  of  variety,  and  may  afford  a  useful 
hint  to  teachers  in  the  delivery  of  ad- 
dresses. Declaratory  methods  partake 
too  much  of  generalization,  and  therefore 
colloquial  would  be  far  preferable  for 
children ;  and  interspersed  with  tli£  inter- 
rogatory forms,  they  would  serve  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  a  discourse.  I 
would  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
teachers  should  study  and  adopt  the  act 
of  plying  the  imagination  with  clear, 
simple,  and  striking  objects  in  regular 
succession,  and  with  skilful  tact,  as  the 
best  means  of  exciting  attention  and 
interest  in  the  children's  minds.  In 
addition  to  which,  and  for  the  sake  of 
relief,  I  would  encourage 

5th.  Occasional  abruptness  in  the 
course  of  the  address. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  fact,  that 
abruptness  is  not  graceful,  but  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  children  are 
very  little  conversant  with  gracefulness  ; 
and  that  the  most  polite  teacher  in  the 
school  could  not  ensure  their  attention 
by  civility  alone.  Abruptness  recals  the 
wandering  thought,  it  immediately  ex- 
cites attention,  like  a  heavy  stone  falling 
into  smooth  water.  By  some  abrupt 
turn  the  discourse  may  be  presented  in 
an  entirely  new  view,  which  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  fresh  interest. 

6th.  The  conclusion  should  be  very 
short  and  expressive. 


As  the  grand  object  is  to  impress  the 
truths  of  the  word  of  God  on  the  tablet 
of  the  children's  hearts,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  readily  effaced,  this  should 
command  all  the  teacher's  vigour  and 
earnestness  at  the  close  of  his  address. 
After  taking  the  precious  ore  from  the 
mine  of  the  Bible,  fusing  it  in  the  mould 
of  the  school,  your  great  attempt  at  last 
is  to  stamp  it  with  the  sacred  image  and 
character  of  Christianity.  If  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  address  has  been  pathetic, 
the  close  should  be  sensibly  affecting ; 
if  awakening,  then  the  close  should  be 
solemn;  if  instructive,  then  pleasing;  if 
convincing,  then  the  close  should  boldly 
appeal  for  immediate  belief.  The  speaker 
should  be  sure  to  leave  off  when  he  has 
done.  And  when  has  he  done?  When 
the  impression  has  been  made.  Take  great 
care  that  additional  observations  do  not 
destroy  the  effect. 

Thus,  according  to  my  views,  Sunday 
school  addresses  should  combine  in  their 
delivery,  authority — adaptation  to  chil- 
dren's thoughts — leading  on  the  children's 
minds  —  particular  descriptions — occa- 
sional abruptness — and  an  earnest  effort 
to  leave  a  strong  impression. 

Let  us  then  in  our  addresses  to  Sun- 
day school  children  endeavour  to  employ 
dignity  and  skill,  spirit  and  energy,  for 
these  are  component  parts  of  eloquence ; 
and  to  possess  an  imagination  warmed 
with  recent  ideas,  which  gives  to  style 
an  uninterrupted  rapidity.  Let  us  aim 
to  resemble  the  pilot  whose  aptness  and 
confidence  works  the  ship  according  to 
the  shiftings  of  the  wind  and  tide. 
Above  all  let  us  remember  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
and  let  each  of  us  follow  the  advice  of 
the  apostle,  "  Study  to  show  thyself 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth." 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING 
INTELLECTUAL  HABITS. 

A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Members  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  Library^  by 
John  Mannj  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Sect.  3. 

f  Concluded  from  Col.72\.J 

The  third  of  those  intellectual  habits  to 
which  we  propose  to  direct  your  regard, 
is,  Perseverance. 
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This,  considered  as  an  intellectual 
habit,  is  so  important,  that  it  gives  to 
Attention  all  its  success,  and  to  Research 
all  its  utility.  Without  it  all  other  in- 
tellectual qualifications  become  abortive; 
natural  endowments  the  most  exalted 
might  exist  in  vain,  like  flowers  hidden 
in  the  caves  of  the  ocean ;  and  genius 
the  most  brilliant  would  shine  with  a 
transient  and  uncertain  splendour. 

1.  The  first  of  those  things  which  we 
shall  notice  as  unfavorable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  so  important  a  habit,  is, 
the  practice  of  continually  shifting  our 
field  of  labor;  or,  to  speak  less  meta- 
phorically, the  habit  of  frequently  chang- 
ing the  subject  of  our  studies,  or  the  object 
of  our  exertions.  The  incompatibility 
of  such  a  practice  with  habits  of  perse- 
verance is  easily  perceived ;  yet  is  it  not 
so  easily  avoided  by  persons  of  a  san- 
guine or  mercurial  temperament,  who 
are  easily  excited,  restless  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  fond  of  continually  meeting 
with  something  new. 

There  is  one  grand  feature  which  has 
distinguished  almost  every  noble  indivi- 
dual who  has  yet  existed,  and  every  noble 
enterprize  that  has  yet  been  achieved,  and 
that  is,  Decision.  This  quality  is  most 
essential  to  Perseverance.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  that  it  should  exist  in  all 
that  high  perfection  and  magnitude  of 
development  that  are  depicted  in  the 
classical  essay  of  Foster,  but  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  it  must  be  found  as  the 
basis  of  Perseverance.  How  can  a  man 
persevere  if  he  be  continually  changing 
his  mind  either  as  to  the  object  that  is  to 
be  attained,  or  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  should  be  compassed.  In  thinking  of 
such  a  man,  we  might  compare  him  to  a 
traveller  who  has  lost  both  his  map  and 
his  compass  in  some  unknown  land. 
He  enters  a  path,  perhaps  the  first  that 
happens  to  present  itself,  and  perseveres 
in  it  for  a  time :  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  what  part  of  the 
country  it  will  lead,  he  begins  to  doubt 
the  utility  of  his  progress,  and  then  to 
retrace  his  steps.  Then  he  tries  another 
path,  and  in  that  he  perseveres,  until, 
for  the  same  reasons,  he  again  changes 
his  mind.  Thus  he  begins  to  walk  in 
many  paths;  he  perseveres  to  the  ending 
of  none:  the  day  has  been  wasted,  and 
no  progress  has  been  made. 

We  have  known  a  person  of  this  fickle 
disposition  who  has  resolved  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  scientific 
study.      He  has  purchased  books,  pro- 


cured apparatus,  and  diligently  perse- 
vered for  some  days.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  the  books  have  been  given  to 
the  moths,  and  the  philosophical  instru- 
ments for  spiders  to  use  for  the  sus- 
pension of  their  webs.  He  has  then 
resolved  to  study  another  work,  and  in 
the  heat  and  vehemence  of  his  resolutions 
to  accomplish  it,  he  would  seem  to  re- 
mind you  of  a  firmness  and  steadiness  of 
purpose,  like  that  of  Caesar  or  Cromwell, 
if  you  did  not  happen  to  recollect  that 
firmness  and  perseverance  are  generally 
found  in  union  with  coolness,  often  with 
taciturnity.  Well,  how  has  it  been  with 
our  hero?  The  work  referred  to  has 
been  accidentally  delayed  a  week  or  two 
before  it  has  reached  his  hands.  In  the 
mean  time  the  vigour  of  his  resolutions 
has  already  grown  old  and  decrepit. 
Perhaps  sufficient  ardour  of  purpose 
may  remain  to  carry  him  through  the 
first  few  pages,  a  few  more  in  the  middle, 
and  five  or  six  at  the  latter  end.  The 
rest  of  the  work  remains  uncut,  and  then 
takes  it  place  among  the  standard  works 
on  his  shelves,  in  this  instance  perhaps, 
rightly  called  standard,  because  they  are 
never  to  be  taken  down  more  except  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dusted.  Again, 
our  friend  resolves  on  keeping  a  diary  : 
he  writes  about  ten  pages,  and  then  that 
too  is  laid  aside  to  follow  the  fate  of  all 
its  predecessors.  If  this  man,  at  the  end 
of  life,  should  look  back  and  reflect, 
(does  such  a  man  ever  stand  still  to  re- 
flect ?)  what  a  retrospect  will  he  have  of 
fine  resolutions  vigorously  conceived, 
sometimes  manfully  brought  forth,  and 
then  recklessly  left  to  perish.  Such  per- 
sons are  useful  to  themselves  and  society 
only  by  accident,  namely,  when  some 
individual  of  firmer  purpose  and  cooler 
deliberation  may  happen  to  be  found  in 
their  wake,  just  in  time  to  take  up  and 
prosecute  the  public  or  private  plans  and 
operations,  which  they  began  only  to 
abandon. 

2.  We  note  in  the  second  place,  that 
it  is  unfavorable  to  habits  of  PersevC' 
ranee,  to  engage  in  too  many  things  at 
once. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  being,  the 
faculties  of  man  are  limited ;  his  mind 
is  not  capable  of  taking  in  a  great  num- 
ber ofthingsatonetime,  and  of  excelling 
in  them  all.  He  who  attempts  this,  is 
obliged  to  sub-divide  too  much  his  at- 
tention, while  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  his  attention  is  divided,  his 
efforts  are  enfeebled;  and  thus  in   at- 
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tempting  to  grasp  at  too  much,  he  pro- 
bably accomplishes  nothing.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Creator  makes  no  man 
an  universal  genius.  If  a  man  will  be 
so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  make  himself 
a  walking  Encyclopcedia,  he  will  end  in 
being  something  less  than  a  third  or 
fourth-rate  vocabulary.  In  any  one 
branch  of  science,  art,  or  literature,  there 
is  work  sufficiently  ample  for  one  human 
life.  It  is  given  but  to  few  to  excel  even 
in  one ;  how  vain  then,  how  absurd  the 
attempt,  to  excel  in  many.  In  every 
path  of  research  we  shall  find  the  field 
widen  as  we  advance,  and  the  objects 
that  appeared  near,  recede  into  the  dis- 
tance and  multiply  along  the  horizon. 
This  widening  and  multiplying  of  the 
field  of  vision  is  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment that  our  vision  itself  receives  in  the 
employment ;  so  that  in  the  experience 
of  every  diligent  student,  it  happens  that 
the  more  he  has  explored,  the  more 
seems  to  remain  for  him  yet  to  discover. 
We  take  from  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, written  some  years  since,  the  fol- 
lowing illustration.  The  person  will 
be  recognized  by  many.  "  Mr.  B. — 
possesses  a  mighty  genius,  astonishing 
versatility  of  talent,  and  great  industry ; 
he  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  distin- 
guished mathematician ;  he  is  a  philo- 
sopher, an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
statesman  :  he  pleads  in  the  courts  of 
law  all  day,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons almost  all  night.  Besides  this,  he 
attends  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  of  benevolent  and  scientific  institu- 
tions :  he  also  studies  history,  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts. — It  is  difficult  to 
know  how  he  finds  time  to  eat  and  drink 
and  sleep.  But  amidst  all  this,  what 
has  Mr.  B —  discovered  in  science  ? 
What  has  he  accomplished  in  law? 
What  has  he  done  in  the  state  that  will 
transmit  his  name  to  immortality  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Erskine,  Watt,  or  Davy?  Even  his 
great  genius,  and  no  less  wonderful  in- 
dustry, have  proved  incompetent  to  the 
attainment  of  any  very  great  superiority 
in  any  one  of  his  numerous  employments. 
Brilliant  and  admirable  as  such  men 
may  be,  they  are  beautiful  rather  than 
useful;  shining  rather  than  enduring. 
They  blaze  across  our  way,  and  dazzle 
our  sight  like  the  comet  with  its  flaming 
multitude  of  rays ;  like  that  they  pass 
away,  and  in  a  little  time  are  forgotten  : 
while  the  little  stars  that  shine  with  only 
a  single  ray,  remain  in  their  place,  the 


light  and  the   guide    of    future    gene- 
rations." 

3.  That  kind  of  constitution,  mental 
or  moral,  whi  h  disposes  a  man  to  act 
from  impulse  rather  than  from  principle j 
is  unfavorable  to  habits  of  Perseverance. 

Persons  of  this  class  are  usually  very 
hasty  in  their  resolutions.  They  take  up 
things  unhesitatingly  as  they  appear  at  a 
first  view,  and  with  their  whole  heart  and 
soul  embark  headlong  in  the  prosecution 
of  them,  while  as  yet  they  do  not  half 
understand  them.  From  this,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  on  a  more  perfect 
view  of  the  case,  they  are  obliged  to  alter 
their  persuasions,  their  resolutions,  and 
their  conduct.  The  course  of  these 
persons  is  generally  precipitate,  and 
always  changing  ;  no  person,  no  thing, 
can  rely  on  them  long  :  yet  are  they  also 
very  much  the  sport  of  the  fancies  and 
opinions  of  other  men.  Sometimes,  by 
a  plausible  show  of  fallacious  reasoning; 
sometimes  by  a  confident  and  authori- 
tative manner;  sometimes  by  a  little  in- 
cense offered  up  to  their  vanity;  some- 
times by  the  good  fortune  of  a  popular 
adventurer;  these  individuals  may  be 
induced  to  throw  up  their  warmest  re- 
solutions, and  most  dearly-cherished 
plans,  and  abandon  themselves  to  the 
leading  of  some  new  ignis  fatuus.  Such 
persons  are  like  a  vessel  tost  on  the  sea 
in  contrary  directions  by  every  wind  that 
blows.  Alas !  for  the  vast  amount  of 
useful  energy,  vigorous  effort,  and  noble 
feeling,  that  are  thrown  away  and  wasted 
upon  a  course  so  vacillating. 

4.  We  note  that  a  natural  disposition 
to  despondency,  is  unfavorable  to  habits 
of  Perseverance. 

"  He  can  conquer  who  believes  he 
can."  This  must  be  the  motto  of  every 
persevering  student.  Amidst  the  many 
clouds  that  will  cross  his  way,  the  thorns 
that  will  wound  his  feet,  the  stumbling 
blocks  over  which  he  will  sometimes 
fall,  and  the  other  difficulties  which  he 
must  meet,  nothing  but  the  firm  persua- 
sion of  final  success  will  enable  him  to 
persevere.  Much  courage  is  therefore 
necessary  in  order  to  determined  and 
undeviating  perseverance  ;  and  the  man 
of  true  courage  looks  forward  to  such 
difficulties,  and  goes  on  in  spite  of  them: 
— while  the  dependant  man  sees  them 
also  with  equal  clearness,  is  afraid  of 
them,  and  sits  down  in  despair. 

Despondency  sometimes  arises  from 
physical  causes,  as  from  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, disordered  stomach,  or  de- 
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rangement  of  the  nervous  system.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician will  probably  lead  to  the  proper 
remedies.  Sometimes  despondency  arises 
from  a  want  of  due  self-confidence,in  con- 
sequence of  extreme  bashfulness,  caution, 
or  timidity.  It  may  also  be  a  result  of  an 
opposite  extreme,  namely,  of  headlong 
presumption,  by  which  an  individual 
has  been  plunged  into  so  many  mistakes 
and  failures,  that  in  the  end  he  justly 
loses  all  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment. For  the  remedying  of  these  moral 
causes  of  despondency,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  student  should  engage  in 
but  moderate  or  even  small  undertak- 
ings; that  he  should  work  diligently, 
that  he  should  proceed  slowly,  and  that 
he  should  well  understand  every  step  of 
the  ground  over  which  he  passes.  Then, 
after  a  while,  he  will  find  himself  making 
real  progress,  and  these  first  successes, 
however  small  they  may  be,  will  serve 
to  raise  his  spirits,  and  stimulate  him  to 
renewed  and  more  vigorous  efforts, 
whereby  he  may  accomplish  greater 
things.  This  course  of  proceeding  will 
be  almost  certainly  attended  with  suc- 
cess, which  may  be  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  genius,  but  which  is  also  likely 
to  be  more  permanent,  and  more  useful. 

II.  Having  glanced  at  these  obstacles 
to  the  attainment  of  habits  of  perseve- 
rance, we  have  next  to  consider  the 
means  whereby  we  should  attempt  their 
cultivation. 

1.  Kesulve  never  to  leave  any  thing 
you  undertake  unfinished.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  evil  effects  of 
continually  changing  the  subject  of  our 
studies,  or  the  object  of  our  efforts :  to 
that  point,  therefore,  we  need  not  return : 
yet,  unless  it  be  remembered,  it  will  be 
impossible  that  the  injunction  now  laid 
down,  should  be  observed.  A  quality 
of  mind  and  temper  which  should  be 
sedulously  cherished,  in  order  to  this 
calm  and  continually  advancing  Perse- 
verance, is  that  of  Fatience.  There  are 
many  things  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
in  human  life,  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves of  sufficient  importance  to  arrest 
our  progress  or  overturn  our  plans,  but 
which  will  nevertheless  very  much  annoy 
and  disturb  us,  unless  we  are  possessed 
of  a  pretty  large  measure  of  Patience. 
In  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  much 
patient  attention  is  required :  in  acquir- 
ing the  principles  of  science,  much  calm 
and  varied  observation  must  be  patiently 
made :  in  philological  labors,  hours  and 


days  are  consumed  in  researches  that 
will  appear  to  most  observers,  idle,  dry, 
and  trivial.  Patience,  together  with  a 
considerable  measure  of  active  energy, 
will  be  required  in  all  these  circum- 
stances. But  there  are  also  innumerable 
petty  failures  and  disappointments  to 
which  we  are  all  exposed.  Disappoint- 
ments at  the  outset  of  our  progress  from 
the  failure  of  those  on  whom  we  relied 
for  help  :  disappointment  from  the  ap- 
parent abortiveness  of  our  first  efforts : 
disappointments  at  the  cool  indifference 
with  which  our  arduous  labors  are 
viewed,  even  by  those  most  interested 
in  our  success :  disappointments  from 
unfeeling  censures  and  uncharitable 
judgments,  where  we  are  conscious  that 
at  least  we  deserved  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions and  diligent  efforts.  AH  these 
require  the  exercise  of  a  considerable 
measure  of  patience,  combined  with 
that  decision  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  to  preserve  the  student  in  his 
steady  onward  course,  until  he  has 
arrived  at  the  goal. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of 
these  qualities,  without  advertmg  to 
some  of  those  illustrious  examples  which 
occur  to  our  memory.  Newton,  after 
beholding  the  labours  of  years  destroyed 
by  the  playfulness  of  a  pet  dog,  which 
had  overturned  a  candle  upon  his  papers, 
during  his  temporary  absence  from  his 
study,  instead  of  giving  himself  to  vexa- 
tion and  despondency,  calmly  exclaimed, 
"Ah,  Diamond!  little  knowest  thou 
what  thou  hast  done,"  Cavendish,  for- 
getting all  the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  of  fashion  to  which  his  princely 
fortune  would  have  introduced  him,  spent 
day  after  day  in  poring  over  the  different 
forms  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  properties 
of  gases,  and  the  chemical  composition 
of  fluids  and  solids.  Johnson,  strug- 
gling with  all  the  privations  which 
poverty  imposed,  had  to  endure,  in  ad- 
dition, the  mortification  arising  from  the 
mean,  shufflmg,  and  deceptive  patronage 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  see  him  confined  day 
after  day,  discovering  the  derivation  of 
words,  investigating  their  orthography, 
their  orthoepy,  and  their  different  usages 
by  the  best  writers;  Yet  he  patiently 
endured,  and  patiently  persevered  until 
he  finished  a  work  which  will  make  his 
name  as  immortal  as  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
in  many  respects  an  example  of  piety 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  perseverance 
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applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  although  his  health 
was  unsettled,  his  time  occupied  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  he  had  to  ride 
twenty  miles  to  a  Jewish  doctor  for  his 
lessons.  Yet  he  persevered  until  he 
could  read  not  only  these,  but  the  Greek 
also,  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  study 
the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages. 

2.  We  would  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motto,  "  Nulla  dies  sine 
litieUf"  Not  a  day  without  a  line.  Let 
no  day  pass  without  something  being 
done  towards  the  object  at  which  you 
aim. 

It  is  surprising  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  time  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  this  maxim.  The  time  employed 
may  be  very  small ;  the  genius  of  the 
individual  may  not  be  ready,  nor  active  ; 
the  study  may  be  dry  and  laborious;  yet 
this  daily  repeated,  unflinching  reitera- 
tion of  effort  will  accomplish  all.  One 
excellent  accompanying  result  is,  that  an 
interest  in  the  subject  is  kept  up  until 
its  close ;  another  advantage  is,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again  and  again  to  preserve 
what  has  been  acquired  in  the  memory. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which 
this  rule  may  be  applied,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a  very  good  one.  The  time 
having  been  fixed  upon,  which  (at  least 
with  the  young)  will  probably  be  before 
breakfast,  because  at  that  time  inter- 
ruptions are  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  been 
rested  and  refreshed  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  preceding  day ;  let  the  hour  or  hours 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  portions, 
and  let  each  of  these  have  its  appointed 
employment  day  by  day.  The  judicious 
selection  of  employments  is  of  some 
importance,  because  then  one  may  serve 
as  a  rest  from  the  other,  either  by  its 
variety,  or  by  its  intrinsic  interest.  For 
example,  the  dryness  of  logic  might  be 
relieved  by  the  interesting  details  of 
history,  or  the  study  of  science  or  litera- 
ture might  be  laid  down  for  a  fixed  time, 
while  the  mind  was  recreated  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  music,  or 
painting. 

A  mechanical  art,  such  as  stenography, 
or  short-hand,  and  even  a  foreign  lan- 
guage may  be  acquired  with  consider- 
able facility  by  this  mode  of  application. 
It  will  not,  however,  always  happen 
that  so  regular  a  plan  can  be  followed, 
and  then,  a  person  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  command  no  portion  of  the  time 


in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  he  can 
call  his  own,  must  be  content  to  catch 
the  minutes  as  they  fly,  only  taking  care 
that  none  shall  pass  unimproved.  Much 
may  be  accomplished  even  by  this  fugi- 
tive and  uncertain  mode  of  application, 
if  it  be  associated  with  the  unflinching 
resolution  to  persevere.  We  have  read 
of  a  French  author  who  compiled  a 
large  volume  in  the  daily  intervals 
during  which  his  wife  kept  him  waiting 
for  dinner.  A  friend  of  our's  executed 
an  abridged  translation  of  a  celebrated 
Latin  author,  during  the  half-hours 
which  were  snatched  from  the  incessant 
duties  of  a  laborious  profession.  We 
have  known  a  stocking-weaver,  who 
studied  Latin  at  his  loom  until  he  be- 
came able  to  read  Horace.  We  are 
acquainted  with  another  person,  who  has 
gone  through  the  study  of  various  scien- 
tific treatises  in  the  omnibuses  that  ply 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

There  is  one  caution  only  which  we 
would  urge  on  the  recollection  of  our 
ardent  young  friends,  namely,  that  they 
should  never  attempt  to  use  any  applica- 
tion at  those  times  when  the  body  and 
mind  are  oppressed  by  fatigue  and 
drowsiness.  Such  application  can  result 
only  in  disappointment  and  failure,  and 
be  followed  by  a  degree  of  discourage- 
ment  that  may  very  much  paralyze  future 
efforts. 

3.  Recollect  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
celling in  more  than  a  Jew  things.  This 
point  need  only  be  named,  as  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon  the  folly  and  inutility 
of  engaging  in  too  many  things  at  once. 
Lord  Bacon  says  of  Caesar,  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  by  nature  to  be  either 
an  orator,  or  a  general ;  but  when  he 
saw  so  eminent  a  genius  as  Cicero  in 
possession  of  the  bar,  he  henceforth 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
field. 

4.  Let  the  perseverance  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  other  objects, 
(many  of  which  were  unworthy,)  stimu- 
late you  to  increased  exertion  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  whatever  is  noble  and  excel- 
lent. 

Upon  this  point  too,  we  will  dwell 
only  a  moment,  just  to  direct  you  to 
glance  at  the  restless  energy  displayed 
by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden  ;  to 
the  more  cool  and  steady  vigour  of  per- 
severance manifested  in  the  character  of 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  in  pursuit 
only  of  fame  and  honour.  Might  we 
also  remind  you  of  the  keen,  clever,  and 
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undeviating  perseverance  in  a  particular 
course  of  state  policy  exhibited  by  such 
men  as  Ximenes,  13urleigh,  Richlieu, 
Pitt,  Talleyrand,  and  Metternich.  Re- 
collect also,  the  eager  yet  steady  perse- 
verance which  has  been  shown  in  the 
pursuit  of  gold,  by  such  men  as  Dancer, 
Elwes,  and  the  late  James  Wood.  Will 
you  be  less  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  which  gold  cannot  purchase?  The 
present  age  also  presents  some  noble 
examples  of  long  and  arduous  perse- 
verance in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  by  such  men  as  Howard, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce. 

On  the  other  hand,  recollect,  that 
every  one  of  these  men,  who  will  long 
be  known  to  posterity  by  the  greatness 
of  their  success,  would  have  Jailed  with- 
out PERSEVERANCE. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  bring  be- 
fore you  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the 
means  which  may  be  successfully  em- 
ployed for  the  attainment  of  these  im- 
portant intellectual  habits — attention, 
research^  and  perseverance.  In  doing 
this,  we  have  abstained  from  dilating  on 
some  other  habits  equally  important, 
because  the  subject  is  dry  and  abstract, 
although  wide  and  momentous ;  your 
time  is  also  limited,  and  your  attention 
must  not  be  wearied,  by  being  confined 
too  long  to  subjects  requiring  the  most 
careful  reflection. 

In  the  first  place,  we  warned  you  of 
the  obstacles  which  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  intellectual  as- 
pirant before  he  could  commence  his 
progress ;  of  the  bad  habits  that  must  be 
unlearned  before  good  ones  could  be 
acquired.  In  doing  this,  we  impera- 
tively insisted  on  the  absolute  renuncia- 
tion of  all  habits  of  idleness;  we  pointed 
out  the  injurious  influence  of  restless 
and  roving  habits  of  mind ;  the  enerva- 
ting tendency  of  too  great  indulgence  of 
the  imagination  and  fancy;  and  the 
power  of  certain  mental  distresses  and 
bodily  aflBictions  for  awhile  to  paralyze 
all  efforts  to  withstand  their  absorbing 
and  overwhelming  influence. 

In  noticing  the  positive  duties  of  the 
student  we  advised  three  things,  in  order 
that  he  might  acquire  habits  of  attention. 

1.  That  he  should  fix  attention  by  the 
study  of  something  requiring  continuous 
thought.  2.  That  he  should  excite  desire 
by  the  contemplation  of  those  who  have 
excelled.  3.  That  he  should  incessantly 
repeat  these  exercises  until  the  habit  is 
acquired. 


Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
faculty  of  research,  we  noticed  what 
serious  mistakes  had  been  made  on  this 
head,  in  supposing  that  mis-directed  la- 
bours could  accomplish  these  results, 
which  can  only  flow  from  such  an  appli- 
cation of  time  and  exertion,  in  which  the 
mind  directs  the  hand.  We  also  pointed 
to  the  love  of  completeness,  rather  than 
the  love  of  minuteness,  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  enlightened  and  successful 
research. 

In  considering  those  dispositions  of 
mind  which  were  unfavourable  to  habits 
of  research,  we  particularly  noted ; — 
listless  self-complacency  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  knowledge ; — and  the  habitual 
use  of  a  low  standard  of  intellectual 
excellence,  which  disposed  us  to  measure 
ourselves  by  those  below  us,  instead  of 
those  above  us.  As  a  principal  means 
of  inciting  the  mind  to  a  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  enlightened  research,  we  suggested 
the  reflection  that  nearly  all  the  errors 
that  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  world 
might  be  traced  to  this  cause ;  we  noticed 
the  importance  of  looking  at  the  whole 
of  a  subject,  instead  of  being  contented 
with  narrow  and  one-sided  views  ;  we 
reminded  you  that  some  subjects  which 
were  dry  and  uninviting  in  their  outset 
became  delightful,  and  even  enchanting, 
upon  a  closer  acquaintance ;  finally,  we 
wished  to  encourage  you  by  the  examples 
of  men  distinguished  by  successful  re- 
searches ;  the  fruit,  not  of  their  good 
fortune,  so  much  as  of 
application. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  and  com- 
prehensive of  these  habits  is  that  of 
perseverance,  for  it  almost  necessarily 
includes  the  two  preceding.  We  noticed 
as  unfavourable  to  this  habit,  the  dis- 
position to  continual  change ;  engaging 
in  too  many  things  at  once ;  acting  from 
impulse  rather  than  from  principle ;  and 
a  natural  disposition  to  despondency. 
Then,  as  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
persevering  habits,  we  recommended — 
that  nothmg  once  undertaken  should  be 
left  unfinished ;  that  no  day  should  pass 
without  some  effort ;  that  we  should 
remember  the  impossibility  of  excelling 
in  more  than  a  few  things ;  and  that  we 
should  fix  our  regards  upon  those  suc- 
cesses which  had  always  waited  upon 
the  course  of  the  persevering. 

And  now  let  us  pause  awhile  and  look 
at  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our 
subject.  It  is  necessary  that  Ave  should 
do  so,  lest  we  fall  into  the  popular  error 
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of  being  dazzled  vdlh.  results,  of  whose 
causes  we  are  content  to  remain  in  pro- 
found ignorance.  The  wonders  that  have 
in  our  age  been  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  steam,  whether  in  breasting  the 
ocean  billows,  and  contending  with  the 
winds  of  heaven ;  or,  in  conveying  pon- 
derous machines  over  land,  with  a  swift- 
ness like  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  The 
marvels  of  chemistry,  which  has  given 
to  us  a  new  light  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  sun,  and  to  supersede  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  The  discoveries  of  physiology, 
which  have  led  us  to  the  organs  which 
are  the  material  sources  of  sensation,  of 
motion,  and  of  thought.  The  records  of 
geology,  disclosing  to  us  the  history  of 
an  ancient  world,  written  in  imperishable 
characters.  All  these  excite  our  warmest 
admiration,  and  any  one  of  them  which 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
prophetic  revelation  to  our  forefathers, 
would  have  been  received  not  so  much 
with  astonishment  as  with  utter  unbelief. 
But  do  we  ever  reflect  (and  check  our 
inordinate  exultation  by  the  reflection) 
that  these  are  all  but  results.  And  of 
ivhat  are  they  results  ?  They  are  all  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  mind.  By  what 
means  are  such  results  realized  ?  By  in- 
tellectual habits,  which  included  atten- 
tion, research,  and  perseverance. 

Great  as  are  all  these  advances  of 
science  considered  as  subjects  of  study, 
there  is  one  subject  which  is  greater  still, 
and  that  is  the  studjj  of  the  operations  of 
mindy  which  were  their  fountain  and 
origin.  When  we  observe  effects,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  enquire  into  their 
causes.  Whilst  we  admire  the  light,  let 
us  not  then  forget  the  sun.  Let  us  avoid 
the  tendency  of  mankind  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  material,  rather  than  of 
what  is  mental.  Let  us  not  use  our  senses 
less,  but  let  us  use  our  reflecting  faculties 
more. 

When  Watts,  upon  some  occasion, 
thought  himself  despised  because  he  was 
deficient  in  the  external  and  corporeal 
endowments  of  a  fine  figure  and  form, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied  impromptu — ■ 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  a  span; 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul. 
The  m,ind''s  the  standard  of  the  man. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 

AND  SENIOR  SCHOLARS' 

INSTITUTE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
introductory^  lecture  on  the  necessity/, 
objects  and  advantages  of  Sunday  school 
teachers^  and  senior  scholars'  institutes, 
delivered  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept. 
24,  1840.  By  Henry  Althans,  Esq. 
at  Fisher-street  school  rooms,  Red- 
Uon-square,  It  has  been  printed  as  a 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  had  of  R.  B. 
Ridgivay,  Infant  School  Depot,  Chi- 
chester-place,  Gray^ s-inn-road.  Price 
Id.  or  7s. per  100  for  distribution: — 

Introductory  Lecture. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  repeat  and  prolong  the 
lamentation,  that  our  Sunday  schools 
resemble  a  well-cultivated  garden  which 
is  afterwards  permitted  to  be  trodden 
down;  that  they  are  like  a  fold  in  which 
the  lambs  are  nourished,  and  from 
which  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  wander ; 
that,  after  the  religious  training  received 
by  our  children,  they  are  suff'ered  to  be 
lost  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to 
be  contaminated  by  the  world.  This, 
we  all  readily  admit,  is  a  grievous 
lamentation,  and  must  stand  for  a  lamen- 
tation, till  some  effectual  means  be 
devised  and  adopted  to  remedy  the 
defect  and  restrain  the  evil.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  cast  censure  upon  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  referring  to  this  serious 
evil,  because  I  believe  that  they  have 
been  labouring  with  good  effect  in  their 
various  classes,  so  far  as  their  system  of 
operations  has  extended,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aid  and  encouragement  they 
have  received.  By  these  means  a 
favourable  moral  influence  has  been 
diffused  among  the  population,  of  which 
the  whole  country  is  now  reaping  the 
benefit;  but  there  is  great  need  still 
of  an  extension  of  the  Sunday  school 
system,  and  of  enlisting  a  superior  agency 
in  the  cause,  that  the  children  may  not 
only  be  taught  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  they  may  be  preserved 
from  the  contamination  of  evil,  and  in 
fact  that  their  moral  nature  may  be  so 
trained  by  religious  discipline,  and  their 
minds  be  so  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  claims  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  their  faith  and 
obedience,  that  they,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  may  become  decidedly  con- 
verted to  God.    This  leads  me  at  once 
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to  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  and 

I  commence  with  the  proposition — 
That  the  efforts  and  agency  of  Sunday 

schools  are  not  yet  commensurate  with 

the    moral,    religious    and    intellectual 

wants  of  the  elder  scholars,  and  that 

both  the   agency  and  efforts  need  im- 
provement and  extension,  so  as  to  include 

these  desirable  ends.     For  this  purpose 

a  plan  has  been  recently  proposed  under 

the  title  of"  The  Sunday  School  Teachers' 

and    Senior    Scholars'    Institute,"    the 

necessity,    objects    and    advantages   of 

which  I  now  proceed  to  detail. 

First,    The    Necessity     tor,    such 

Institutions.     The   Scripture   classes 

in  our  Sunday  schools,  as  they  at  present 

exist,  are  subjected  to  fluctuations  which 

are   unfavourable   to   their  proper  effi- 
ciency ;  the  irregular  attendance  of  the 

elder  scholars  is  notorious ;  their  falling 

away  from  the  school  is  the  consequence ; 

and  in  most  cases  they  form  other  asso- 
ciations, by  which  they  are  induced  to 

forsake  the  habitual  worship  of  God  on 

the  Sabbath-day,  and  thus  the  instruc- 
tions   formerly    received  become   in   a 

great  measure  neutralized.     Were  it  not 

so,  we  should  see  our  places  of  worship 

crowded   with   young    persons   on    the 

Sabbath  evening,  for  the  large  numbers 
v/hich    pass    through    Sunday    schools 

would,  if  retained,  soon  multiply  the 
race  of  worshippers  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  necessity  then  for  a  vigor- 
ous and  permanent  effort  on  their 
behalf  must  be  obvious,  and  the  great 
necessity  for  a  right-directed  effort  of 
this  kind  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

1st.  It  will  prevent  that  relapse  of 
interest  which  is  too  often  seen  in  Bible 
classes. 

2nd.  It  will  raise  the  character  of  the 
Bible  classes  so  as  to  present  an  im- 
pressive example  to  the  whole  school. 

3rd.  It  will  identify  the  scholars  with 
each  other  and  their  teachers. 

These  and  other  considerations  that 
might  be  mentioned,  attest  the  necessity 
for  such  auxiliary  institutions  as  are  now 
under  contemplation. 

Second,  The  Objects  of  these  In- 
stitutions. These  must  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  spirit,  principles,  and  ends 
of  Sunday  schools — religious  instruction 
communicated  with  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence, having  in  view  the  decided 
conversion  of  the  scholars.  These  ob- 
jects may  be  stated  in  the  following 
order. 


1st.  To  interest  the  teachers  and 
elder  scholars  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

2nd.  To  bring  before  their  minds  a 
course  of  religious  tuition  suited  to  their 
ages  and  circumstances. 

3rd.  To  impart  information  on  subjects 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 

4th.  To  give  them  the  elements  of  such 
other  knowledge  as  may  be  conducive  to 
their  mental  improvement. 

5th.  To  provide  and  sustain  periodical 
lectures  on  religious,  moral,  literary  and 
scientific  subjects,  as  a  means  of  aggregate 
improvement 

6th.  To  direct  the  young  in  the  choice 
of  proper  books  for  their  reading. 

7th.  To  cultivate  the  devotional  habits 
as  essential  to  their  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  God. 

8th.  To  establish  a  mutual  interest 
between  the  teachers  and  elder  scholars 
in  all  things  that  relate  to  the  improve- 
ment, extension,  and  prosperity  of  Sun- 
day school  efforts. 

Such  are  the  chief  objects  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  constantly,  if  it 
is  expected  that  Institutes  for  Sunday 
School  Teachers  and  Senior  Scholars  are 
to  be  rendered  successful. 

Thirdly,  I  now  pass,  To  the  Advan- 
tages OF  SUCH  Institutions.  The 
highest  advantage  of  Sunday  schools  as 
they  have  hitherto  existed  has  been  that 
they  have  in  many  instances  been 
nurseries  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
they  might  have  been  so  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  if  proper  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  elder  scholars — that  attention 
which  is  proposed  to  be  given  by  your 
projected  Institution. 

Such  establishments,  carefully  and 
efficiently  conducted,  would,  m  my 
opinion,  confer  advantages  on  the  scho- 
lars, the  teachers,  the  church,  and  the 
whole  world. 

1st.  Advaiitages  to  the  scholars.  Be- 
fore twelve  years  of  age,  the  best  methods 
of  training  and  instructing  children  is  to 
deal  with  them  collectively,  or  in  the 
mass,  as,  prior  to  that  period  of  life, 
they  possess  very  little  of  individual  cha- 
racter. But  after  twelve  years  of  age 
they  begin  to  acquire  a  character  as 
individuals,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
They  also  are  aware  of  this,  and  evince 
at  first  a  small  degree  of  self-importance, 
which  afterwards  expands;  and  then,  if 
the  Sunday  school  does  not  in  some 
measure  favour  this  feeling,  they  quit  it, 
and  seek  more  congenial  associations. 
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Senior  scholars'  institutions  might 
make  a  provision  for  the  gratification  of 
the  feeling  referred  to,  upon  wise  and 
just  grounds,  by  which  the  scholars' 
self-importance  may  be  turned  to  a  good 
account,  and  their  active  minds  be 
interested  in  a  course  of  knowledge 
which  would  be  both  suitable  and  agree- 
able to  their  juvenile  nature.  Instead 
of  seeking  something  new  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  the  follies  of  which  they 
are  too  apt  to  admire,  and  the  delusions 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  detect  and 
unwilling  to  believe;  these  institutions 
would  present  new  objects,  in  connexion 
with  right  and  safe  pursuits,  and  pleasing 
occupation,  and  thus  they  would  be 
carried  forward,  and  favorably  advanced, 
in  religion,  science,  and  general  intelli- 
gence. 

These  auxiliary  means  being  secured 
to  them,  their  characters  would  then 
receive  a  stamp  of  excellence,  which 
would  render  them  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  the  church  and  the  world, 
and  thus  become  living  epistles  known 
and  read  of  all  men,  and  stand  as  the 
best  evidences  of  the  loveliness  and 
truth  of  Christianity. 

2nd.  Advantages  to  the  teachers. 
Teachers  in  general  may  go  through 
their  Sabbath  days'  occupations  with 
some  degree  of  credit  to  themselves,  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  able  to  form  correct 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  young 
persons,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
treated.  But  teachers,  by  connecting 
themselves  with  the  proposed  institutes, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  meeting 
these  very  individuals,  under  circum- 
stances of  less  restraint  than  the  Sunday 
school  requires,  and  then  the  more 
natural  flow  of  the  juvenile  spirits  will 
be  observed,  which,  if  carefully  watched, 
will  suggest  to  teachers  the  proper 
methods  of  managing  the  young,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  excitement  of  those  revolts 
of  disposition  which  too  frequently  prove 
very  troublesome  and  disagreeable  to 
unskilful  instructors. 

Teachers  will  not  only  acquire  an 
additional  insight  into  human  nature, 
but  will  also  be  able  to  advance  their 
own  intelligence,  by  studying  for  and 
with  the  young  persons  for  whose  pecu- 
liar benefit  these  meetings  are  to  be  held. 
Pious  teachers  will  likewise,  if  observant, 
be  able  to  discover  indications  of  youthful 
piety,  which  they  will  have  opportunities 
to  cherish  and  nourish,  and  thus  teachers 
and  scholars  may  grow  together  in  grace. 


and  divine  knowledge.     This  brings  me 
next  to  consider, 

3rd.  The  advantages  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  These  institutes  should  court 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Chris- 
tian ministers ;  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing should  also  subsist  between 
their  conductors  and  the  officers  and 
members  of  Christian  churches.  In  this 
matter  the  church  is  deeply  interested, 
for  these  institutions  have  a  most  favour- 
able aspect  on  the  increase  of  its  members, 
both  in  piety  and  intelligence.  Devout 
teachers  too,  from  having  been  the 
constant  associates  of  young  persons,  will 
know  how  and  when  to  introduce  them 
to  their  respective  ministers,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  united  in  church 
fellowship,  so  as  to  be  brought  fully  to 
participate  in  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Lastly,  Their  advantages  to  the  world. 
Whatever  of  evil  is  permanently  com- 
municated to  the  young,  tends,  like 
leaven,  to  spread,  and  becomes  a  cor- 
rupting influence  in  society. 

Whatever  of  good  is  permanently 
received  cannot  lie  dormant,  but  will 
equally  spread  as  a  preserving  and 
beneficial  influence  among  the  com- 
munity. "If  a  man  sows  to  the  flesh 
he  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  if 
he  sows  to  the  spirit  he  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  In  a  moral 
and  religious  view  these  institutions  are 
calculated  to  diff"use  an  influence  which 
by  progression  may  extend  and  increase, 
through  successive  generations,  until, 
by  the  proper  religious  training  of  the 
young,  and  their  preservation  under 
instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  "  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  die  glory  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

I  conclude  by  expressing  my  earnest 
hope  and  hearty  desire,  that  the  pious 
character  of  the  proposed  institution 
may  not  be  permitted  to  suflfer  any 
infringement;  but  that  literature  and 
science  may  be  invited  to  aid,  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion  ;  so  that  while  the 
young  are  grounded  and  settled  in  the 
truth,  love  and  faith  of  the  gospel,  they 
*' may  be  as  corner-stones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace." 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  1841. 


Date. 


Title. 


Old  Testament. 


New  Testament. 


Jan.    3 


Dying 
Scenes 


{ 


Abraham 
Isaac 
Jacob 
Joseph 


Gen. 


25. 
35. 
49. 
50. 


7.  11 

27.  29 

28,  3.3 
22,  26 


Feb.    7 1     Mourning     i  | 
14  y       for  the       ^ 
2lj         Dead        (^ 


Sarah 
Jacob 
Aaron 


Gen.     23. 

50. 

Numb.  20. 


I,     4 

7.  10 
27,  29 


Baptist 
James 
Paul 
Peter 


Matt.  14. 
Acts  12. 
2  Tim.  4. 
2  Peter   1. 


10,  12 
1,  3 
6,     8 

13,  14 


Lazarus 


/ 


John      II. 


19.  22 
30,  32 
33.  3G 


Mar.    7]  ( 

14  >  Forgiveness  < 
2l|  \ 


Joseph 
David 
God 


Gen.  50. 
2  Sam.  19. 
Isaiah   55. 


16,  21 

18,  23 

6.     9 


Parable  of  the  fMatt. 
unmerciful   < 
Servant       I 


18. 


25,  27 
28,  31 
32,  35 


April 


,f]     The  Holy    j 

is}    spi"'    { 


Ezekiel's  Vision  J 


Ezek.    37. 


1,     6 

7,  10 

11,  14 


Spiritual         S  ^^f  *• 
Kesurreotion    ^ 


May    2 

9 

16 

23 


V      Moses       < 


His  Birth 
His  being  found 
His  Sympathy 
His  Persecution 


Exodus  2. 


1.    4|Birth 
5,  10  Finding 
11,  13  Sympathy 
14,  15!  Persecution 


.Acts 


7,    9 
24,  25 

28,  29 

l8,  20 
21,  22 
23,  2.^ 
26,  29 


June    6 
13 

20 


} 


Moses 


1 


His  Retirement  Exodus  2.     16,  20  Retirement  Heb.     11.    24    27 

His  call  to  Office  3.      1,    4  Call  to  Office        Acts       7.     3o'  31 

Dii^to  5,  10         Ditto  32'  34 


July    4 
11 

18 


I        God         \ 
}  i 


His  Self-e-xistence     Exodus  3. 

In  Covenant 

His  Fore-knowledge 


Aug.    1 


Miracles 


{ 


Moses'  rod 
Moses'  hand 
Aaron's  rod 
The  Nile 


Exodus  4. 
7. 


11,  14jSelf-exislent           Rev.  I.  17,  18 

15,  16  In  Covenant           Matt.  22.  31,33 

17,  20|Fore-knowledge     Acts  15.  16,  18 

LukeTl  0.~~1 8.'~20 

Acts  28.  3,     6 

( John  2.  6,    8 

I  9.  11 


1,    5! The  Seventy 
6,    9  Paul 
8,  12!Water  turned 
19,  22;     into  Wine 


Sept.    5) 
12^ 

19| 


Insufficiency  < 


Oct.     3 


Contempt 
of  God 


{ 


Moses 
David 
Jeremiah 


Pharoah 
Saul 

Sennacherib 
Ditto 


Exodus  4. 
Psalm  51. 
Jer.         1. 

Exodus  5. 

1  Sam.  15. 

2  Chro.  32. 


10,  13  Paul 
8,  15  Ministers 
6,  10  Promise 


1 ,    4  Gentiles 
22,  24  Ditto 
14,  17IAII  Mankind 
18,  20  Ditto 


Ephes.    3. 

2  Cor.    2. 

12. 

Rora^      1. 


7,     9 

15,  17 

7,    9 

'20,  21 

29,  31 

7,     9 

10,  12 


Nov.    7)   Punishment  ( 
HV  of  -l 

21  j  Disobedience  I 


Pharoah 

Saul 

Sennacherib 


Exodus  8. 

1  Sam.  15. 

2  Chro.  32. 


5,  8 
25,  29 
21,  23 


Israelites 
Apostates 
Dignitaries. 


Heb. 


Rev. 


8,  11 

7,    8 

15,  17 


Dec.   5) 

19| 


Christ 
typified 


The  Tabernacle        Exodus  25.      1.     9 
The  Ark  &  Cherubim  18,  22 

The  High  Priest        Lev.      16.    32,  34 


Tabernacle 
Ark  &  Cherubim 
High  Priest 


Heb. 


1.     3 

4,     6 
10,  12 


This  Selection  of  Scripture  Lessons  was 
commenced  at  Midsummer,  1838;  and 
is  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  weekly 
exposition,  and  a  monthly  examination. 
The  passages  are  chiefly  of  the  narrative 
or  biographical  kind;  such  as  seem  most 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  minds  of 
children.  The  lesson  from  the  New 
Testament  has  always  a  direct  corres- 
pondence with  that  of  the  Old  ;  and  the 
lessons  of  each  montli  are  comprised 
under  the  same  title,  that  one  general 
examination  on  the  whole  may  be  easily 
accomplished  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 


month  ;  on  which  day  the  former  lessons 
are  repeated,  and  no  new  one  is  re- 
quired. 

These  lessons  have,  from  their  com- 
mencement, been  expounded  by  the 
Rev.  James  Sherman,  or  individuals 
approved  by  him;  and  the  teachers  lind 
the  lecture  to  afford  much  valuable  aid 
in  their  preparation  for  Sabbath  day 
duties.  Doubtless,  there  are  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  sanc- 
tion and  assistance  which  ministers  of 
the  gospel  might  afford  to  Sunday 
schools;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  way  in 
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which  their  aid  can  be  so  appropriately 
employed  as  in  the  delivery  of  a  weekly 
explanation  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  to 
the  teachers.  Some  Sunday  schools  are 
reaping  the  rich  reward  of  ministerial 
aid,  and  it  would  be  well  for  other 
schools  to  enquire  the  cause  that  they 
do  not  also  reap  the  benefits.  Com- 
plaints are  frequently  made  that  ministers 
stand  aloof  from  Sunday  schools,  while 
the  fact  remains,  that  if  the  aid  of  the 
ministry  would  be  secured,  some  espe- 
cial duty  must  be  allotted  to  them; 
and  what  duty,  it  may  be  asked,  is  so 
appropriate  as  this  ?  and  what  so  likely 
to  be  accepted  ?  Can  it  be  that  teachers 
are  above  being  taught?  and  can  minis- 
ters be  justly  charged  with  neglect  until 
after  they  have  been  asked  to  lecture, 
and  have  declined? 

Most  Sunday  schools  might  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  weekly  exposition  from  a 
minister,  if  it  were  respectfully  and 
sincerely  sought.  To  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  especial  province  of  minis- 
ters, and  they  have  access  to  those  works 
which  place  them  on  vantage  ground 
above  the  teacher  :  study  is  their  occu- 
pation, and  they  have  time  for  it,  which 
most  Sunday  school  teachers  have  not. 

If  the  teachers  of  one  school  would 
furnish  a  congregation  too  small  to  render 
the  object  worthy  of  the  minister's  time, 
several  schools  might  unite,  appoint  re- 
presentatives, who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  minister,  should  select  the  lessons, 
and  who  should  attend  the  lecture  at  all 
times,  when  practicable.  In  some  schools 
the  minister's  expository  lecture  is  deli- 
vered at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  for 
the  next  Sabbath  ;  at  others,  on  an  even- 
ing in  the  week.  Wiiere  the  latter  is  the 
case,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  take 
place  on  an  early  day,  that  teachers 
may  have  the  longer  opportunity  to  digest 
what  they  hear.  Sunday  School  Unions 
miuht  take  up  the  subject,  and  seek  the 
aid  of  ministers  residing  in  their  various 
districts.  The  writer  strongly  recoiii- 
mends  that  such  a  plan  should  be  tried 
in  the  coming  year.  Great  advantages 
would  arise  from  the  church  and  the 
Sunday  school  being  thus  brought  im- 
perceptibly, yet  effectually,  into  near 
and  happy  combination,  which  would 
vastly  extend  a  minister's  usefulness, 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Sunday 
schools.  n.  II. 
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1.  The  Class  Reading  Book.     Parker. 

2.  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters, 
for  the  use  of  Young  People.    Parker. 

3.  Headings  in  English  Prose  Litera- 
ture,   pp.  396.     Parker. 

4.  Readings  in  Poetry,  being  a  Selec- 
tion from  Spenser  to  the  present  time, 
pp.  448.     Parker. 

5.  Readings  in  Science,  pp.  375. 
Parker. 

6.  Readings  in  Biography ;  a  Selection 
of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  all 
Nations,    pp.  406.     Parker, 

( Concluded  from  coZ.  763j 

It  is  a  great  happiness  to  youth  of  plain 
education,  and  indeed  to  those  of  more 
extensive  learning,  to  find,  when  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  depend  on  the  impulse 
of  their  own  thoughts  for  their  intellec- 
tual and  literary  pleasures,  that  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  have  drawn  their 
household  words  is  so  rich  in  its  litera- 
ture as  to  afford  them  the  means  of  in- 
struction and  amusement  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  round 
on  the  land  of  our  birth,  and,  whilst 
reflecting  on  its  capacity  to  meet  our 
social  and  physical  wants,  to  indulge  in 
the  yet  more  pleasing  thought,  that  the 
minds  of  its  sons  in  days  past,  and 
others  of  the  present  time,  have  prepared 
a  home  for  the  thoughts  of  future  gene- 
rations, in  which  wisdom  and  genius, 
truth  and  taste,  are  united.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  great  gratification  to  be  familiar 
with  the  language  of  other  nations,  and 
to  draw  from  their  stores  the  peculiar, 
and  perhaps  brighter  gems  which  they 
possess;  but  highly  as  they  deserve  re- 
gard there  will  always  be  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  sense  and  intelligence 
of  a  strong-minded  people,  shut  out 
from  such  pursuits,  for  want  either  of 
time  or  of  sufficient  learning  to  estimate 
them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  be  either  wise  or  useful. 
One  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  eloquent 
writers,  and  orators  of  the  present  day, 
has  declared  that  a  few  centuries  ago  it 
was  necessary  to  be  wricducated  or 
classically  educated,  but  he  says,  "This 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  great  pro- 
ductions of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius 
are  indeed  still  what  diey  were;  but 
though  their  positive  value  is  unchanged, 
their  relative  value,  when  compared  with 
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the  whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  pos- 
sessed by  mankind  has  been  continually 
falling.  They  were  the  intellectual  of 
all  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a  part 
of  our  treasures.  We  (for  he  also  is  a 
reviewer)  are  guilty,  we  hope  of  no  irre- 
verence towards  those  great  nations,  to 
which  the  human  race  owes  art,  science, 
taste,  civil  and  intellectual  freedom, 
when  we  say  that  the  stock  bequeathed 
by  them  to  us  has  been  so  carefully  im- 
proved that  the  accumulated  interest 
now  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe 
that  the  books  which  have  been  written 
in  the  language  of  western  Europe  during 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  books  which 
at  the  begiiming  of  that  period  were 
extant  in  the  world."*"  Any  work,  or 
series  of  works,  such  as  the  present, 
however  brief,  which  assists  us  to  survey 
that  portion  of  modern  literature  which 
is  contained  in  our  own  tongue  is  there- 
fore of  inestimable  value ;  and  though 
the  writer  we  have  quoted  has  included 
in  his  eulogium  all  the  nations  of  wes- 
tern Europe,  including  France,  Ger- 
many, and  modern  Italy,  we  suppose  it 
will  not  be  deemed  any  very  undue 
presumption  in  us  to  claim  for  England 
the  largest  share;  more  especially  in 
these  departments  of  morals  and  religion, 
and  immortal  poetry.  Indeed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  mind  seems  formed 
for  truth  and  sterling  virtue ;  her  per- 
manent literature  is  unstained  by  heresy, 
or  pollution;  and  if  here  and  there  a 
blot  is  visible,  the  shame  with  which  it 
is  regarded  is  the  best  proof  of  her 
general  purity. 

If  such  is  the  true  character  of  our 
English  writers,  it  is  evidently  most 
important  that  a  work,  such  as  the  first 
of  this  series,  "  Readings  in  Prose," 
should  be  compiled  with  care,  candour, 
and  conscientiousness;  for  whilst  we 
claim  for  our  land  the  general  merit  of 
excellence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  Freedom  of  thought 
is  essential  to  the  majesty  of  a  people, 
and  therefore  of  their  writings;  this  must 
necessarily  occasion  some  differences,  if 
not  in  their  principles,  at  least  in  their 
modes  of  thought  and  illustration  ;  and 
we  hold,  that  unless  they  lead  to  false 
and  dangerous  doctrines,  all  these  va- 
rieties should  be  exhibited  in  such  a 
work.  This  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  principal 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  cxx^ii.  p.  11. 
Article,  Lord  Bacon. 


part  of  our  favorite  prose  writers ;  the 
chief  deficiency  in  it,  as  a  work  coming 
before  us  with  such  sanctions  as  the 
present,  is  the  comparative  absence  of 
extracts  from  religious  authors,  indeed 
it  teaches  very  little  of  christian  know- 
ledge ;  and  those  religious  authors  who 
are  quoted  are  made  to  speak  in  ex- 
tracts which  cannot  do  justice  to  their 
characters  as  divines,  or  to  their  piety 
as  christians.  The  specimens  are  not  suf- 
ficiently characteristic.  We  notice  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  has  only  three  pages 
assigned  to  him,  and  they  are  occupied 
by  his  well-known  passages  on  anger; 
but  surely  from  such  a  writer  we  might 
have  had  some  extract  which  should 
have  set  forth  christian  doctrine,  as  well 
as  christian  practice;  and  at  once  have 
served  to  illustrate  more  powerfully 
the  character  of  the  bishop,  and  to  have 
displayed  his  rich  and  glowing  elo- 
quence. At  the  head  of  this  extract  is 
placed  the  description  of  the  bishop,  as 
having  learning,  fancy,  eloquence,tender- 
ness,  and  piety,  at  command.  The  ex- 
tract itself  only  shews  the  latter.  Taylor 
too  is  but  one  of  many  whose  names 
might  have  been  properly  introduced 
to  the  reader,  as  expounders  of  the  Bible ; 
and  we  much  regret  the  omission  of 
others.  We  confess  that  we  are  greatly 
surprised  that  Dr.  Watts's  name  did  not 
occur  to  the  compiler;  we  equally  re- 
gret, though  perhaps  do  not  so  much 
wonder,  that  John  Foster,  the  essayist, 
should  also  have  escaped  his  notice. 

The  subjects  which  this  volume  con- 
tains are  sufficiently  various,  with  one 
exception — that  of  eloquence  and  oratory, 
of  which  no  specimens  are  given.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  exclude  that  portion  of 
English  writings  from  the  regard  which 
it  deserves,  especially  in  a  language  so 
rich  with  example  as  our  own.  The  art 
of  persuasion,  of  which  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  "  man  eloquent,  is  but 
reciting  the  ordinary  praise  to  remind 
you  how  sacred  truths  may  be  most 
ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the 
cause  of  oppressed  innocence  be  most 
powerfully  defended  —  the  march  of 
wicked  rulers  be  most  triumphantly 
resisted — defiance,  the  most  terrible,  be 
hurled  at  the  oppressor's  head.  In 
great  convulsions  of  public  affairs,  or  in 
bringing  about  salutary  changes,  every 
one  confesses  how  important  an  ally 
eloquence  must  be.  I3ut  in  peaceful 
times,  when  the  progress  of  events  is 
slow,  and  even  as  the  silent  and  unheeded 
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pace  of  lime,  and  the  jars  of  a  mighty 
tumult  in  foreign  and  domestic  concerns 
can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she 
flourishes — protectress  of  liberty — pa- 
troness of  improvement — guardian  of  all 
the  blessings  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  mass  of  human  kind,  nor  is  her  form 
ever  seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to 
free  institutions."  For  specimens  of 
success  in  this  most  noble  of  human 
arts,  we  know  well  where  to  turn ;  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  pulpit,  aUke  offer 
to  us  the  pure  waters  of  eloquence,  in 
which  whilst  truth  shines  clear  as  the 
diamond,  it  rushes  on  irresistible  as  the 
torrent. 

The  second  work  of  the  series  is 
devoted  to  Poetry,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser  to  our  own.  The  extracts  are 
preceded  by  an  historical  dissertation, 
brief  but  judicious;  noticing  the  cha- 
racters of  our  principal  poets,  and  mark- 
ing the  principal  eras  of  its  progress. 
Shakespeare  is  excluded  because  the 
volume  was  not  intended  to  include  any 
dramatic  compositions.  We  were  pleased 
to  find  that  whereas  in  a  subsequent 
place,  one  of  our  favorites,  Cowper,  is 
called  too  stern  a  moralist,  the  intro- 
duction has  the  following  passage,  which 
we  gladly  quote — 

"  Cowper  was  sincerely  religious ;  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  lukewarm  careless- 
ness respecting  the  great  concerns  of 
eternity  was  too  common  a  feeling,  and 
when  those  who  thought  more  seriously 
were  deterred  from  speaking  by  a  dread 
of  ridicule.  Too  weak  in  spirit  and 
constitution  to  fill  the  office  of  a  rigid 
censor,  he  assumed  an  expostulating 
tone,  and  strove  to  lead  rather  than  to 
force  amendment.  He  returned  also  to 
nature,  loving  more  to  dwell  on  the 
great  world  of  God's  creation,  than  on 
any  of  the  artificial  modes  of  life  that 
man  has  devised.  In  both  respects  he 
was  a  reformer,  and  one  of  no  ordinary 
powers ;  he  achieved  a  great  revolution 
in  the  national  literature,  and  national 
taste ;  and  he  weakened,  if  he  did  not 
destroy,  that  habit  of  judging  of  excel- 
lence by  conventional  standards,  which  is 
at  once  the  sign  and  the  cause  of  a 
nation's  literary  decay," 

The  volume  consists  of  a  fair  selection 
from  a  long  list  of  English  poets,  con- 
taining extracts  of  great  force  and  beauty, 
some  from  authors  but  little  known. 
One  feature  of  this  work,  almost  new  in 
British  literature,  and  which  we  are 
glad  to  notice,  is  that  it  contains  a  se- 


lection of  poetry  from  our  American 
sons  and  daughters  of  song.  Concern- 
ing them  the  compiler  says  in  his  pre- 
face, **  America  must  be  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  child  of  England,  the  in- 
heritor of  our  language,  our  laws,  and 
our  national  feelings.  To  us  such  a 
country  can  never  be  an  object  of  indif- 
ference, and  there  are  few  Englishmen 
that  will  read  the  specimens  of  American 
poetry  in  this  volume,  without  pride 
and  pleasure.  All  the  qualities  that 
make  our  national  literature  valuable,  the 
Americans  have  preserved  in  substance, 
if  not  in  degree;  though  beyond  the 
Atlantic  there  are  not,  as  yet,  names 
that  can  compete  with  our  poets  of  the 
first  rank ;  there  are  many  of  a  secondary 
order,  approaching  the  first  class  more 
nearly  than  the  third.  Few  poets  have 
ever  described  the  charms  of  external 
nature  with  more  simple  and  affecting 
beauty  than  Bryant.  In  no  one  is  the 
christian  philosopher  and  christian  poet 
more  completely  united  than  in  Dava. 
Pierpont's  odes  are  full  of  fire  and 
vigour.  The  others  must  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  all,  however,  will  be  found 
a  spirit  of  unfeigned  devotion  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  poetic  powers,  like  every 
other  perfect  gift,  are  derived  from  "  the 
Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning." 

Before  we  quit  this  volume  we  must 
notice  that  there  are  some  omissions  of 
names,  two  of  which  will  be  known  to 
posterity  :  one  gigantic  as  the  eagle  ;  the 
other  harmonious  as  the  nightingale. 
Byron  and  Moore  were  omitted  no  doubt 
with  the  best  design,  but  we  think  un- 
wisely; they  are  known  and  .idmired 
too  much  to  be  forgotten ;  the  living 
might,  if  he  cared  about  it,  consider  it 
an  intentional  offence ;  the  dead  would 
heed  it,  as  he  did  more  important  things 
with  contempt  and  scorn.  There  is  one 
piece  by  Pope  which  ought  to  have  been 
left  out.  In  order  to  read  it,  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  pro- 
nounced irreverently  not  less  than  three 
times ;  this  is  an  offence  which  our  old 
authors  often  committed ;  but  how  could 
the  glaring  impropriety  of  accustoming 
youth  to  read  aloud  such  a  piece  have 
escaped  the  compilers?  If  Pope  were 
alive  he  vvould  complain,  for  another  rea- 
son, His  paraphrase  of  Isaiah  from  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  is  the  chief  piece  in- 
serted, is  not  nearly  so  original  and  cha- 
racteristic as  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism ;" 
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with  which  any  one  who  desires  to  un- 
derstand his  style  and  mode  of  thinking 
should  be  conversant. 

The  two  remaining  volumes  we  must 
dispose  of  more  briefly.  The  one  enti- 
tled "  Readings  in  Science,"  consists  of 
a  selection  of  short  treatises  on  the  out- 
lines of  the  popular  sciences;  and  it 
being  doubtless  correct,  is  a  suitable 
book  for  youth  of  a  philosophic  and  ex- 
perimental cast  of  mind.  As,  however, 
mere  "  readings"  in  science  are  of  little 
avail,  those  who  use  this  volume  should 
remember,  that  to  make  the  time  devoted 
to  it  of  any  practical  value,  they  must  at 
least  ply  closely,  and  put  the  memory 
to  the  test. 

The  last  volume  devoted  to  Biography, 
consists  of  very  brief  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  of  all  nations  ;  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  shortness  of 
the  narratives,  the  number  is  very  select. 
We  fear  that  with  some,  perhaps  many 
minds,  these  very  short  biographies, 
which  are  insufficient  fully  to  develop 
the  personal  character  of  the  subject, 
may  create  a  distaste  for  those  more 
lengthened  memorials,  from  which  alone 
they  can  be  gathered.  Hum.an  nature 
has  two  sides :  a  public  and  a  private 
one.  Human  excellence  consists  in  the 
union  of  both  species  of  virtue.  The 
lustre  of  example  is  but  half  displayed 
if  either  is  forgotten.  Of  many  of  the  cha- 
racters mentioned  in  this  volume  longer 
memoirs  exist,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
the  compiler,  that  in  a  future  edition, 
a  reference  to  those  memoirs  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
study  of  biography  should  be  made 
interesting  and  easy.  From  it,  even  the 
most  superficial  may  learn  philosophy. 
In  it  the  most  profound,  whilst  they 
may  possibly  regard  it  as  their  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation,  read  over  again 
the  dry  maxims  of  the  school,  and  find 
that  to  them  is  given  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  In  writing  biography 
prejudice  will  sometimes  insensibly  warp 
our  thoughts  and  judgments ;  and  it  will 
therefore  not  surprise  the  authors  of 
these  sketc'i.es,  when  we  say,  that  we 
have  occasionally  detected  a  bias,  which 
in  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  ;  though  this 
detracts  a  little  from  the  value  of  the 
work,  we  read  it  with  pleasure.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  captious  to  notice  omis- 
sions again — but  we  must.  It  contains 
lives  of  Zoroaster, Alexander,Luther,  and 
Napoleon ;  ought  it  not  (especially  as 


an  English  work)  to  have  contained 
those  of  Plato,  Alfred,  Wicliffe,  and 
Washington? 

Every  occasional  review  of  our  na- 
tional literature,  deepens  our  love  both 
for  our  native  tongue,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  lives  ;  these  volumes  will,  we 
do  not  doubt,  lead  numerous  minds  to  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  their  occasional  glimpses 
had  previously  revealed.  We  would  only 
caution  them  against  being  satisfied  with 
such  extracts  and  portions,  if  their  time 
will  enable  them  to  read  the  works  entire 
— whether  the  work  they  study  be  secu- 
lar or  religious.  Those  who  have  done 
so  love  the  pursuit,  and  grieve  to  lose 
the  chance.  We  are  reminded  of  a 
sonnet  (showing  this  love  of  letters) 
written  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  sale  of  his  library,  (which  is  not 
much  known)  and  with  it  we  shall  con- 
clude this  paper — 

As  one  who  destin'd  from  his  friends  to  part 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again  "ere  while 
To  share  their  converse,  and  enjoy  their  smile; 
And  tempers,  as  he  may  affliction's  blast, 
Thus  loved  associates,  chiefs  of  elder  art — 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you;   nor  with  fainting  heart 
To  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours; 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore, 
When  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  power. 
Mind  flies  from  earth,  direct  communion  hold. 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. 

K. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Importance 
of  True  Religion,  hy  the  Rev.  George 
Marsden.  12mo.pp.  312.  J  Mason, 
City  Road,  London.  IF.  Saxton, 
Sheffield  1840. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this  excellent 
volume  should,  for  the  third  time,  have 
passed  through  the  press.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
young  and  anxious  enquirers  after  Divine 
truth,  such  as  every  Sunday  school 
affords,  or  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the 
wanderer  from  the  ways  of  righteousness, 
and  to  guide  and  strengthen  the  feeble 
minded  among  Christ's  flock.  It  fur- 
nishes a  succinct  but  sufficient  exposition 
of  the  nature,  and  enforces  with  admir- 
able point,  the  importance  of  true 
religion.  Holding  this  opinion,  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  its  introduc- 
tion to  every  Sunday  school  library.  In 
these  times,  when  the  abhorrent  maxims 
of  a  new  and  subtle  form  of  infidelity 
are   polluting  tiie   minds  of  the  lower 
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classes,  it  is  of  the  very  last  importance 
that  our  youth  should  early  acquire  an 
intelligent  and  well  grounded  conception 
of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  we  find  embodied  in  this 
useful  and  judicious  treatise  by  Mr. 
Marsden. 


Religion  and  Education  in  America. 
By  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.  pp.  474. 
r.  Ward  and  Co.  London  1840. 

Those  persons  who  are  in  search  of 
information  concerning  the  state  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  United  States  will, 
most  assuredly,  be  disappointed  by 
expecting  to  find  it  in  the  volume  before 
us ;  its  pages  being  devoted  to  charac- 
terestic  sketches  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  the  "voluntary  system"  in  the 
different  churches  of  America,  with  the 
exception  of  a  passing  notice  of  the 
condition  of  the  colleges.  The  volume 
is  written  in  a  very  free  style  and  spirit, 
and  the  design  of  the  author  evidently 
is,  to  exhibit  his  preference  for  the 
presbyterian  community,  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 


A  Catechism  relative  to  Christmas  day ; 
being  a  Christmas  present  to  Sab- 
bath school  children.  32mo.  pp.  45. 
J.  Hutchinsony  Scale-lane,  Hull. 

A  well-meant  attempt  to  explain  by 
question  and  answer,  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  As  the  "  holy- 
day"  is  now  approaching,  those  teachers 
who  consider  their  juvenile  charges 
should  possess  some  adequate  idea  of 
this  momentous  subject,  may  now  profit 
by  this  production  of  a  fellow  labourer. 
Unfortunately,  children  are  more  prone 
to  eat  their  plum-pudding  on  Christmas 
day,  than  to  learn  the  very  best  catechism 
that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised. 


The  Sunday  School  Teachers^  Almanac. 
Sunday  School  Union,  London. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  praiseworthy 
and  successful  attempt,  to  provide  an 
almanac  addressed  to  the  peculiar  duties 
and  wants  of  the  Sunday  school  com- 
munity. It  is  a  capital  groat's  worth  of 
information,  and  we  should  think  its 
circulation  will  be  extensive. 


Ancient  History :  History  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  Rollin  and  other  author- 
ities. Religious  Tract  Society,  London. 

A  careful  abstract  of  the  history  of  the 
famous  Punic  nation,  the  rival  of  old 
Rome.  Rollin  delivers  the  history  of 
the  ancient  nations  in  a  very  pretty 
style,  just  suited  for  young  persons. 


The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family 
Almanac  for  1841.  Jackson  and 
Walford,  London. 

A  serviceable  digest  of  every  species  of 
statistical  information,  interesting  to  the 
respectable  body  of  Dissenters  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  possesses  besides,  the 
usual  attributes  of  a  family  alamanac. 


Essays  for  Sabbath  Reading.  By  J. 
Greaves,  pp.  373.  T.  Ward  Sf  Co. 
London,  1840. 

A  useful  work  for  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed, and  may  be  read  with  great 
advantage  in  families  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Eastern  Arts  and  Antiquities  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  16mo. 
pp.  392.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
London,  1840. 
A  POPULAR  compendium,  well  arranged, 
to  which  the  studious  Sunday  school 
teacher  may  usefully  resort  for  accurate 
data  relative  to  the  arts  of  life  and 
society,  and  the  general  archceology  of 
oriental  nations.  The  value  of  such 
information,  in  interpreting  the  scrip- 
tures, can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  un- 
folds the  beauties  of  numerous  figures 
of  speech,  and  removes  many  diffi- 
culties and  dark  passages  which  ever 
and  anon  arise  before  scripture  readers 
who  are  ignorant  of  eastern  usages.  The 
present  work  imparts  information  upon 
an  infinite  variety  of  little  circumstances 
and  things  connected  with  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, which  altogether  make  up 
a  total  of  very  serious  amount  and  con- 
sequence. It  has  been  got  up  in  the 
same  tasteful  manner  for  which  the 
Tract  Society's  publications  are  now 
distinguished  ;  and  its  pages  are  illus- 
trated with  a  judicious  selection  of  cuts 
copied  from  Calmet,  as  well  as  more 
modern  authorities. 
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PROrOSED   NEW   YEAR's   ADDRESS   TO   THE 
YOUNG  ;   OR, 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  REMEMBERED. 

[By  Zebedee.'] 
"Remember."— £cc7es,  xii.  1. 

Dear  young  eriends, — I  dare  say  you 
have  often  heard  that  coramon  saying, "  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  which  signifies  that 
when  any  of  our  friends  are  dead,  or  far 
away  from  us,  we  are  apt  to  forget  them. 
Because  we  do  not  walk  or  talk  with  them, 
or  read,  or  play  with  them  any  more,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  them.  Because  we  do  not 
see  them,  we  do  not  rememher  them. 

Well,  though  this  is  sometimes  the  case, 
it  is  not  always  so.  For  memory  will  be 
busy  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  bring  by- 
gone things  to  our  recollection,  and  make 
us  almost  believe  we  are  doing  the  very 
things  we  did  a  long  while  ago,  and  talking 
with  persons  who  have  been  dead  for  years. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  forget  things  we  wish 
to  forget.  The  sinner  tries  to  forget  his 
sins,  but  conscience  calls  to  mind  his  past 
offences,  while  he  trembles  and  turns  pale 
as  he  remembers  them.  And  when  some- 
body does  us  an  injury  we  do  not  forget  it 
in  a  hurry,  though  we  ought  to  forget  and 
forgive  too.  It  is  very  natural  and  easy  for 
us  to  remember  what  is  past. 

Some  things  we  see  or  hear  now  put  us 
in  mind  of  old  things.  We  sometimes 
meet  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  and  we  say 
to  ourselves,  "  How  much  he  is  like  a  kind 
friend  I  had  once,  but  who  is  dead  now." 
Sometimes  we  relate  a  story,  and  as  soon  as 
we  have  done,  the  person  who  hears  us  will 
say,  "Well,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
story  I  read  in  a  little  book  a  good  while 
ago."  And  then  he  will  tell  us  one  like 
our  own.  So  you  see  our  memory  is  sure 
to  be  busy. 

But  we  do  not  always  want  things  to 
happen  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  past.  We 
love  to  remember  some  things.  Who  does 
not  love  to  think  about  a  kind  friend,  or 
good  father,  or  a  tender  mother,  or  a  dear 
sister  or  brother,  who  may  be  dead  or  far 
away?  If  we  are  thankful  to  God,  and 
grateful  to  our  friends,  and  if  we  ever  loved 
them,  we  shall  be  sure  to  remember  them. 
Good  people  love  to  think  about  their 
friends.  They  will  talk  about  them,  and 
write  about  them  ;  yes,  and  some  vsill  even 
sing  about  them.  We  read  in  the  Bible, 
that  when  the  Jews  were  prisoners  in  Baby- 
lon, they  remembered  Zion.  And  the  pro- 
phet says,  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  "If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
its  use  !  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let 
me  become  dumb  1"  You  see  the  holy 
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man  would  rather  suffer  anything  than 
forget  such  an  old  and  much-loved  ac- 
quaintance. He  could  not  forget  Zion 
though  he  was  a  long  way  from  it.  Do 
you  not  remember  also  reading  of  the  two 
disciples  who  talked  about  their  Lord  and 
Master,  as  they  walked  to  Emmaus !  I 
said  too,  that  some  people  write  about  their 
friends.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
the  four  evangelists,  wrote  the  history  of 
Christ's  life  and  death.  He  was  their 
friend,  and  he  will  be  ours  if  we  ask  him  to 
be  so.  Some  even  siiig  about  their  friends. 
David  sang  a  plaintive  and  affectionate 
song  over  his  dead  friend  Jonathan,  who 
was  killed  in  battle,  which  you  may  read  in 
2  Sam.,  chap.  i.  And  we  may  often  hear 
Christians  singing  of  their  Great  Friend 
in  heaven— 

"  Which  of  all  our  friends  to  save  us, 
Could  or  would  have  shed  his  blood  ? 

But  our  Jesus  died  to  have  us 
Reconcil'd  in  him  to  God. 

This  was  boundless  love  indeed ! 

Jesus  is  a  friend  in  need." 

Now  I  hope  you  understand  what  it  is  to 
remember.  For  I  want  you  to  remember  an 
old  acquaintance,  both  your's  and  mine.  I 
want  you  to  think  about  him  seriously — to 
talk  about  him  wisely ;  and,  if  you  will, 
write  what  I  say  about  him  correctly ;  nay  , 
I  wish  you  to  sing  about  h'lm  2}roJitably. 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  Who  can  this 
acquaintance  be?  I  have  a  great  many 
acquaintances,  but  I  do  not  know  which  you 
mean.  Pray  what  is  his  name?"  I  will 
soon  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

The  acquaintance  I  wish  you  to  remem  - 
ber  has  three  names,  one  of  which  is,  the 
OLD  year. 

Now  you  begin  to  remember  this  ac- 
quaintance. Well,  when  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  him?  Do  you  know  when 
he  was  born?  I  will  tell  you.  At  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  December  the  thirty-first, 
one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
Dated  this  way  with  figures,  December  31st, 
1839, 

Perhaps  you  were  asleep  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  become  acquainted  with  him 
until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. Or  perhaps  you  were  not  wise  enough 
to  know  anything  about  him  until  three  or 
four  days,  or  a  week  after  other  children 
who  learn  fast  were  acquainted  with  him. 
Oh,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  without  instruc- 
tion !  There  are  some  persons  so  ignorant, 
they  can  scarcely  tell  one  day  from  another; 
they  cannot  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  month  in  the  year,  if  you  ask  them. 
No,  nor  even  say  how  old  they  are ;  I  hope 
this  is  not  your  case.  I  hope  you  are 
taught  the  value  of  time,  and  that  you  will 
learn  more  of  its  value  by  trying  to  remem- 
ber the  old  year. 

This  acquaintance  is  called  the  old  year 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  present  or  new 
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YEAR.  The  old  year  died  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  (December  31st,  1840)  December 
the  thirty-first,  one  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty.  Then  the  present  or  New 
Year  took  his  place.  Many  people  sit  up 
all  night  for  the  purpose  of  what  they  call, 
seeing  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  one  in. 
But,  alas!  how  do  they  act?  They  eat 
and  drink  to  excess ;  they  sing  foolish  and 
wicked  songs;  they  curse,  they  fight,  and 
do  many  evil  things.  Instead  of  repenting 
of  the  sins  they  have  committed  in  the  old 
year,  they  try  to  add  new  sins  to  the  list  at 
its  very  close.  They  begin  the  New  Year 
in  the  same  wicked  way  they  finished  the 
old  one.  Horrid  practice !  They  had 
much  better  sleep  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  one  in,  than  do  thus.  Good  people 
do  not  do  so,  they  meet  together,  and 
spend  the  last  moments  of  the  old  year, 
and  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  in  praying 
to  God  "to  forgive  them  what  is  past,  and 
for  strength  to  serve  him  better  for  the  time 
to  come."     Remember  the  Old  Year. 

But  this  acquaintance  has  another  name, 
which  is— (1840,)  one  thousand    eight 

HUNDRED  AND  FORTY. 

Do  you  know  why  he  was  called  this 
long  name?  Because  he  was  the  one 
thousandth,  eight  hundred  and  fortieth  year 
which  has  passed  away  since  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Re- 
member, it  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  years  since  the  birth  of  our  Re- 
deemer, who  walked  upon  this  earth,  and 
took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them,  saying,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  He  was  then  the  friend 
of  children — 

"And  now,  though  yonder  throne  is  his, 
He  bears  the  gracious  title  still : 

Jesus  the  Friend  of  Children  is; 
He  owns  the  charge,  and  ever  will." 

Some  people  give  the  old  year  another 
name,  which  is  seldom  used,  They  call 
him  (5844,)  Five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred AND  forty-four. 

Do  you  know  why?  Because  they 
reckon  that  the  creation  of  man  took  place 
(4004)  four  thousand  and  four  years  before 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  if  you 
add  4004  to  1840,  that  will  make  5844 
years.  Therefore,  remember,  it  is  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  since  man  was  created. 

Now  I  have  told  you  the  three  names  of 
this  old  friend.  A  new  acquaintance  some- 
times makes  us  forget  an  old  one;  but  that 
should  not  be  the  case  here.  With  all 
respect  for  Mr.  1841,  the  new  year,  I 
would  not  have  you  forget  your  old  friend, 
1840. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  two  questions ; 
first,  why  you  should  remember  the  Old 
Year  ?  Second,  huw  you  should  remember 
the  Old  Year?    I  will  try  to  answer  them. 


I.  If  you  ask  me,  why  you  should  re- 
member the  Old  Year,  I  have  two  answers 
to  give :  first,  because  he  was  a  kind  ac- 
quaintance, and  secondly,  because  he  was 
a  rich  acquaintance. 

First.  Because  he  was  a  kind  acquaint- 
ance. 

That  would  be  a  kind  friend,  who,  though 
not  able  to  give  you  good  things  himself, 
put  you  in  the  way  to  get  them.  Through 
your  acquaintance  with  old  1840,  you  were 
introduced  to  whatever  good  you  received 
from  the  mercy  of  God  during  that  ac- 
quaintance. David  teaches  us  this  when 
he  says,  "  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness."  Now  what  did  you  get  by 
your  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Year? 
Let  us  try  to  remember. 

1.  Strength.  When  you  first  became 
acquainted  with  1840,  you  were  not  so 
strong  as  you  are  now.  But  as  your  ac- 
quai-ntance  grew,  your  limbs  grew,  and  you 
became  taller  and  stronger.  Perhaps,  at 
first,  your  health  was  weak  and  fading,  but 
it  was  restored  by  the  Lord,  "  Who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases,  so  that  thy  youth  is  re- 
newed like  the  eagle's."  How  joyful  you 
were  as  you  saw  the  flowery  spring  appear, 
and  gambolled  and  played  beneath  the  blue 
sky  without  a  cloud,  as  the  summer  came 
on !  How  delighted  you  were  with  the 
sweet  fruits  of  autumn  !  And  do  you  not 
remember,  that  before  the  Old  Year  bade 
you  farewell,  "the  earth  yielded  her  in- 
crease," and  the  harvest  supplied  stores  of 
food  for  both  man  and  beast  ?  Thus  was 
the  food  provided  for  you  which  keeps  you 
alive,  and  makes  you  grow  tall  and  strong. 
But  there  was  something  more. 

2.  Knowledge.  Perhaps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  you  could  scarcely  read,  but 
you  learned,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  spell  all 
the  words  you  met,  and  then  when  you  saw 
them  again  you  remembered  them  like  old 
friends;  and  your  eyes  are  now  running 
over  this  little  book  quite  fast,  and  you  read 
it  very  easily.  When  old  1840  was  first 
watching  you,  perhaps  you  were  trying  to 
make  pot-hooks,  and  hangers,  and  straight- 
strokes,  but  now  you  are  able  to  write  pretty 
well,  well  enough,  I  hope,  to  write  what  I 
say  about  our  old  friend.  This  knowledge 
is  very  useful ;  but  there  is  something  more. 

3.  Wisdom.  The  wisest  man  has  said  — 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  Very  likely  you  never  began  to 
get  any  of  this  wisdom  until  last  year,  when 
you  first  entered  a  school  wherein  were 
teachers  by  whom  this  true  wisdom  was 
made  known  to  you.  It  was  then  you 
learned  the  catechism  which  taught  what  you 
are  by  nature,  and  what  you  can  be  made 
by  grace ;  and  to  read  God's  Holy  Word, 
which  "is  able  to  make  you  wise  unto  sal- 
vation," and  to  sing  hymns  of  love  and 
praise  to  the  great  and  gracious  Saviour, 
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who  came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners 
1840  years  ago.  And  this  leads  me  to 
make  you  remember, 

4.  Salvation.  Did  you  not  last  year  find 
out  that  you  were  a  sinner ;  that  you  had 
broken  the  laws  of  God,  and  deserved  his 
anger?  Did  you  not  repent  of  your  sins 
and  go  into  some  secret  corner  and  weep, 
and  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon 
you,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  whose  blood  cleanses  from  all 
sin?  Did  you  not  find  salvation,  and  feel 
very  glad  in  your  heart,  after  you  had  been 
very  sorry  for  your  sins?  Did  you  not  feel 
as  if  the  Saviour  said  to  you — "  Fear  not : 
thy  sins  are  all  forgiven?"  If  you  found 
salvation  last  year,  you  can  never  forget 
1840;  it  was  the  year  of  salvation  to  your 
soul,  and  nothing  can  make  you  forget  it. 
The  old  year  then  was  a  friend  that  intro- 
duced you  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  all 
blessings,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

Secondly,  the  old  year  was  a  rich  friend. 

People  are  very  fond  of  having  rich 
friends  for  the  sake  of  what  they  hope  to  get 
from  them ;  but  in  the  old  year  you  had 
something  more  valuable  than  silver  and 
gold ;  something  better  than  money  or  fine 
clothes.  What  was  it?  time — precious  time. 
This  old  friend,  I  want  you  to  remember, 
was  possessed  not  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds,  or  shillings,  or  pence; 
but  365  days  and  six  hours  besides ;  each 
day  containing  twenty-four  hours,  making 
altogether  (8766)  eight  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  hours  in  the  year ; 
and  as  each  hour  was  worth  sixty  minutes, 
there  were  (525,960)  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
minutes  in  the  year.  Then  each  minute 
contained  sixty  seconds  or  moments,  so  that 
you  had  in  the  old  year,  (31,557,600) 
thirty-one  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand,  six  hundred  moments. 
What  a  large  quantity  of  time!  What  a 
valuable  friend  the  old  year  was  !  Who 
can  tell  the  value  of  time?  A  wise  poet 
once  wrote — 

"  O  time,  than  gold  more  sacred ! 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  wprth. 
What  is  its  worth  ?  Ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell." 

Yes,  my  child,  if  you  do  not  know  the 
value  of  time  now,  you  will  when  you  come 
to  die.  If  you  do  not  improve  your  time 
while  it  is  passing,  you  cannot  afterwards. 
If  you  do  not  seek  the  Lord  while  you  have 
time,  you  will  not  be  able  when  it  is  all 
gone,  and  you  have  gone  with  it  into 
eternity. 

"Then  'twill  for  ever  be  in  vain 
To  cry  for  pardon  and  for  grace : 

To  wish  you  had  your  time  again, 
Or  hope  to  see  your  Maker's  face." 

II.  Now  I  will  try  to  answer  your 
second  question.  How  you  should  remem- 
ber the  old  year. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
remembered :  with  pleasure,  or  with  sorrow. 
Which  would  you  like?  I  tell  you  your 
choice  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  the  old  year. 

1.  You  may  remember  your  old  friend 
with  pleasure,  if  you  have  treated  him  well. 

If  you  have  spent  all  the  days,  and  hours, 
and  minutes,  and  moments  he  gave  up  to  you 
well,  then  you  may  be  glad  to  remember 
him.  If  you  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  your 
parents  and  teachers,  if  you  have  got  use- 
ful knowledge,  if  you  have  been  industri- 
ous, if  you  have  read  the  Bible,  and  prayed 
to  God,  and  sought  after  heaven,  then  indeed 
you  will  have  a  joyful  remembrance  of  the 
old  year. 

2.  But  if  you  have  treated  this  friend  ill, 
then  you  cannot  feel  pleasure,  but  sorrow, 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  If  you 
have  been  careless,  and  idle,  and  disobedi- 
ent, you  have  reason  to  weep,  and  not  to 
rejoice,  when  you  recollect  that  another 
year  of  your  life  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever; 
you  cannot  call  it  back.  If  you  have  not 
repented  of  your  sins,  if  you  have  not  read 
the  Bible,  nor  prayed  to  God,  nor  improved 
your  time,  you  must  take  up  this  bitter 
lamentation :  "  How  have  I  hated  instruc- 
tion, and  my  heart  despised  reproof,  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers, 
nor  inclined  my  ear  unto  them  that  in- 
structed me!" 

Now,  consider.  How  do  you  feel — glad 
or  sorry?  If  you  are  sorry  for  wasting  your 
time  it  is  a  good  sign;  go,  therefore,  and 
pray  to  God  to  give  you  grace  that  you  may 
not  idle  away  your  precious  time  any  more. 

But  a  hard-hearted  child  will  say, — "  I 
don't  remember  the  old  year  either  with 
pleasure  or  sorrow  ;  I  don't  care  about  it." 

Don't  you?  Do  you  really  mean  that? 
Then  let  me  whisper  something  in  your  ear 
that  ought  to  make  you  think  seriously 
about  the  old  year.  He  will  rise  again. 
Yes,  at  the  last  great  day  when  you  are 
called  before  the  Judge  of  all  to  give  an 
account  of  your  time,  the  old  year  will  be 
there,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  turned 
your  friend  into  an  enemy.  You  may  read 
in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  at  the 
judgment  "the  books  will  be  opened." 
What  books?  The  books  of  account,  which 
every  year  keeps  of  all  your  follies  and  sins. 
The  old  year,  and  every  year  which  you 
have  wasted,  will  bring  a  long  list  of  your 
misdeeds  against  you  to  answer  for,  and 
what  will  you  say?  Oh,  what  a  black  list 
will  every  year  brings  against  some  naughty 
children!  what  will  they  say?  Alas!  alas! 
they  will  call  on  the  rocks  and  hills  to  hide 
them  from  the  Judge,  but  they  will  call  in 
vain.  He  will  have  them  brought  forth, 
and  will  command  his  angels  saying,  "  Cast 
ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  dark- 
ness: there  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing. 
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and  gnashing  of  teeth."  0,  my  child,  think 
seriously  about  this,  and  pray  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  soften  your  hard  heart. 

It  is  the  custom  with  persons  when  they 
die  to  leave  something  to  their  friends,  and 
the  old  year  has  left  you  something.  What 
is  it?  A  RING.  He  has  left  it  to  me,  and  to 
you,  and  to  everybody.  Shall  I  show  it  to 
you?  I  will.  When  all  our  years  are  gone, 
and  we  die,  what  comes  next?  What  follows 
Time?  I  think  I  hear  you  say  eternity. 
Well  then,  Eternity  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end  5  it  is  therefore  like  a  ring;  it  has 
no  end  ;  it  is  one  lasting  round.  This  ring 
is  not  for  the  fingers,  but  it  will  clasp  and 
encircle  your  soul  for  ever.  When  are  you 
to  possess  it?  I  cannot  tell;  perhaps  very 
soon,  perhaps  not  for  years  to  come  :  but 
do  not  reckon  on  that,  I  have  known  a  child 
to  be  at  school  one  day,  and  to  be  dead  the 
next. 

When  men  die  they  make  a  will,  and 
they  appoint  a  person  to  do  what  they  wish 
to  be  done  when  they  are  dead.  That  per- 
son is  called  an  executor.  Now  the  Old 
Year  has  left  an  executor.  Who  is  he  ? 
Death.  I  cannot  tell  when  death  will 
come  to  you,  but  he  will  come,  and  when 
he  comes,  he  will  put  you  in  possession  of 
this  ring.  You  will  then  be  in  eternity ;  as 
soon  as  death  visits  you  he  will  introduce 
you  to  eternity,  and  eternity  will  encompass 
your  soul,  which  will  never  die. 

Shall  it  be  a  mourning  ring  ?  Would 
you  like  to  live  in  eternal  "mourning,  and 
lamentation,  and  woe?"  No,  you  would 
not.  And  yet  if  you  spend  your  days  in 
folly  and  sin,  this  ring  will  be  one  eternal 
round  of  sorrow  about  your  soul,  holding 
you  in  bondage  of  bitterest  pain,  from 
which  you  will  never,  no,  never  escape. 

Then,  "seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found  ;  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near.'* 
No  little  child,  no  old  man,  no  repenting 
sinner,  eversought  for  mercy  in  Christin  vain. 
Now  is  the  time  then ;  now  pray,  now  repent, 
now  "  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.''  Then  eternity  will  not  be 
like  a  black  mourning  ring,  but  a  glorious 
girdle  around  your  happy  spirit,  and  a  crown 
of  glory  will  be  put  upon  your  head,  and 
you  will  join  *'  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect''  in  heaven,  and  unite  with  them  in 
singing,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  in  his  own  blood,  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS    AND   SENIOR 
scholars',  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  14th,  at  Providence 
Chapel,  New  Road,  Woolwich,  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Christian 
public,  and  those  interested  in  the  spiritual 


education  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
necessity  of  establishing  Sunday  school 
teachers'  and  Senior  scholars'  Institutes 
with  their  objects  and  advantages.  After 
the  Divine  blessing  had  been  implored,  the 
Rev.  W.  Woodlands,  minister  of  the  above 
named  chapel,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  then  most 
clearly  explained,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages which  must  necessarily  arise  from 
such  institutions  being  established,  both  to 
the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  After  a  few  other  preparatory 
remarks,  the  Rev.  gentleman  called  upon 

Henry  "Althans,  Esq.,  who  addressed 
the  meeting  at  some  considerable  length 
showing  that  the  design  is  not  Utopian,  but 
if  acted  up  to  must  be  of  incalculable 
benefit.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  demon- 
stration of  a  fact,  that  the  church  at  large  is 
in  a  state  of  torpor  and  unconcern,  or  sitting 
at  ease,  whilst  multitudes  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  If,  said  the  respected 
gentleman,  every  member  of  a  Christian 
church,  (to  use  the  words  of  a  popular 
minister,^  were  but  to  employ  his  energies 
and  exert  all  his  influence  for  the  diffusion 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  the  whole 
world  would  become  evangelized  in  seven 
years ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly aver,  that  if  we  judge  from  the 
conduct  of  Christians  in  general,  it  would 
take  full  seven  years  to  prepare  them  for 
effecting  so  important  a  change,  then  the 
next  seven  might  be  successful  indeed. 
There  is  so  much  apathy  in  some,  that  they 
are  dead,  whilst  they  have  a  name  to  live. 
It  is  high  time  to  awake,  for  unless  we  do 
so  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  sceptics  and 
opposed  by  socialists.  Another  design  in 
establishing  such  institutions  is,  that  teachers 
at  present,  in  a  certain  degree  unqualified 
for  their  office,  may  be  furnished  with  such 
general  and  biblical  knowledge,  as  to  make 
them  more  fully  efficient  for  the  discharge 
of  their  important  duties,  and  also  to  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  the 
day.  And  as  there  are  so  many  evils  to 
which  young  people  are  exposed,  it  is  the 
incumbent  duty  of  all  to  avert  their  attention 
from  the  gaudy  scenes  of  the  world  and 
lead  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  thereby 
saving  them  from  the  errors  into  which  so 
many  have  fallen,  and  ultimately  bring  them 
to  the  fold  of  God.  After  many  lucid 
explanations  which  were  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention,  the  respected  gentleman 
sat  down. 

Mr.  Cannon,  of  Canterbury,  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  come  forward  with  the 
munificent  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
had  been  invited  to  take  the  chair,  but  from 
the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  together 
with  the  distance,  could  not  conveniently 
attend,  but  in  a  letter  which  was  read  to 
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the  meeting,  expressed  his  ardent  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  such  institutions,  and 
enclosed  a  check  for  five  pounds,  which 
was  most  thankfully  received.  A  letter  was 
also  received  from  Thomas  Bickerdike,  Esq., 
enclosing  a  donation  of  five  pounds,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  most 
warmly  expressed, 

Mr.  Ray  was  then  called  upon  to  address 
the  meeting,  which  he  did,  by  noticing  the 
difficulty  which  all  teachers  experience  in 
training  the  youthful  mind,  ancl  preparing 
it  for  future  usefulness.  The  apostolic 
language,  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Ryland 
for  his  motto,  was  "  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us,"  did  a  sense  of  that  love  impel 
the  professing  Christian  forward,  and  dispose 
him  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour?  If 
so  the  benevolence  evinced,  was  not  that 
sickly  benevolence  which  had  its  origin  in 
visionary  dreams  and  was  carried  out  into 
action  with  dissimulating  designs ;  but  that 
pure,  that  hallowed  benevolence,  which  had 
its  origin  from  its  sense  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  and  a  desire  to  advance  its  glory,  and 
promote  the  eternal  welfare  of  souls.  That 
such  institutions  were  necessary,  no  one  of 
sound  reason  would  attempt  to  deny,  but 
that  the  diflficulty  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
would  be  confessed  by  all :  still  they  were 
not  to  be  discouraged,  but  go  on  courage- 
ously, fearlessly,  and  with  prayer,  and  like 
Constantine  the  great,  of  whom  history 
records  that  he  saw  or  at  least  thought  he 
saw  a  cross  before  him,  and  with  this  he 
was  to  conquer,  so  Christians  were  to  keep 
before  them  the  cross  of  their  Saviour; 
with  this,  engage  and  determine  with 
divine  aid  to  conquer.  Difficulties  were 
indeed  great,  but  these  would  give  way,  and 
the  apostolic  injunction  incessantly  attended 
to,  ''  finally,  be stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  inas- 
much as  ye  know  your  labour  shall  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Featherstone  concluded  by  making 
some  very  excellent  remarks,  confirming 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  above 
named  institutes.  After  which  the  chair- 
man pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. — Woolwich  Gazette, 


ALLEGED    BIBLE  PRINTING    MONOPOLY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter , — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot. 
Sm,— In  addressing  you  ui)on  the  subject 
brought  forward  by  "  the  Author  of  Jethro," 
whose  letter  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
Monday  last,  we  beg  most  distinctly  to  say, 
that  we  touch  not  the  question  of  the  mono- 
poly at  all. 


We  think  it  due,  however,  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  two  University  presses,  and 
to  the  Queen's  printer,  to  submit  to  you 
the  accompanying  statement,  and  to  request 
its  early  insertion.  There  is  another  class, 
also,  on  whose  account  we  write — a  class 
who,  it  may  be  said,  without  disparagement, 
cannot  have  any  considerable  opportunities 
of  obtaining  information  upon  such  subjects, 
and  who  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
receive  any  statements  which  appear  in 
your  journal  with  great — we  might  say, 
implicit — deference.  We  allude.  Sir,  to  the 
sixty  thousand  teachers  in  Sunday  schools, 
whose  average  earnings,  in  their  ordinary 
callings,  are  computed  at  about  half  a-guinea 
per  week.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  error  into  which  '« the 
Author  of  Jethro"  has  fallen  ;  but  we  leave 
his  statement,  with  our  own,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  your  readers,  and  are.  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Brandram,  )  o      ^    . 

G.  Browne.     J  Secretaries. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
Nov.  12,  1840. 

statement  by  the   author  of  "jethro.'' 
Wages  of  sixty  thousand  teachers 

for  one  week £^'31,500 

Profits  of  the  Bible  monoply  on 

two  small  books  for  a  year '  31,500 

statement  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
bible   society 

Cost  in  sheets  of  Nonpareil  Bibles  and 
Brevier  Testaments,  issued  at  the  reduced 
price  of  Is.  6d.  and  6d.,  from  February  1  to 
Nov.  11,  1840:  — 

Bibles,  155,802,  at  Is.  8|d.  ^13,470  7  7^ 
Testaments,  225,275  at  7^d,       6,805  3  7f 

Totalforninemonths&  11  days  20,75  11  3;^ 

Allow  in  order  to  meet  the~ 
Author  of  Jethro's  state- 
ment for  the  remainder! 
of  the  year 


6,758  10  5 


27,034  1  8| 


Total  for  one  year 27,034  1  8|- 

We  have,  then,  purchases^ 

made  of  the  monopolists! 

in  one  year  only  to  the< 

extent  of. 

While    it  is  declared  that 

the  profit  on  these  two 

books  alone,  for  a  year  ^  31,500  0  0 

(independent  of  the  cost) 

would  amount  to.... 


HANTS  SUNDAY   SCHOOL    UNION. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  28th  of 
October,  the  twenty  ninth  autumnal  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Red 
Lion  Hotel,  Salisbury.  At  eight  o'clock, 
a  highly  respectable  company,  composed 
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principally  of  ministers  and  Sunday  school 
teachers,  sat  down  to  a  public  breakfast, 
after  which  the  business  of  the  union  was 
transacted.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Guyer,  of 
Ryde,  being  called  to  the  chair,  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  year  was  read 
at  his  request,  by  the  Rev  R.  Ayliffe,  one 
of  the  secretaries.  It  was  fraught  with  the 
most  important  facts,  and  concluded  by  the 
following  summary  statement :  "From  the 
foregoing  account  it  appears  that,  since  the 
last  autumnal  meeting,  seven  children  and 
eleven  teachers  have  been  removed  by 
death;  that  two  new  schools,  containing 
one  hundred  children,  have  been  opened; 
that  fourteen  young  persons,  formerly  scho- 
lars in  your  schools,  have  become  teachers ; 
that  seven  pupils  and  twenty  teachers 
beside  some  others  whose  numbers  are  not 
stated,  have  been  added  to  your  several 
churches ;  that  two  teachers  are  gone  far 
hence  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  ;  and 
that  another  is  preparing  to  engage  in  that 
arduous  work.  *  What  hath  God  wrought' ! 
In  connexion  with  this  union  are  now  98 
schools  in  which  are  9352  children  and 
1218  teachers.  The  resolutions  were  moved 
or  seconded  and  the  claims  of  the  insti- 
tution ably  pleaded  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Walker  (Wesleyan,)  Thorn,  Bowery,  Pro- 
theroe,  Mann,  Wallace  (Wesleyan,)  and 
Wills.  Samuel  Griffin  and  John  Toone, 
Esqrs. 

Among  the  resolutions  carried  at  this 
meeting,  the  following  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Thorn,  of  Winchester,  and 
seconded  by  John  Toone,  Esq.  of  Salisbury, 
excited  peculiar  interest. 

"That  as  at  its  last  meeting,  their  union 
had  occasion  to  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  the  reduction  they  had 
made  in  the  price  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  children  in  Sunday  schools ;  so  they  can- 
not but  now  lament  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  greatness  of  the  demand  for  them,  they 
deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  for  the 
present,  the  operation  of  the  measure :  and 
that  as  this  circumstance  declares  to  what 
a  vast  extent  the  Scriptures  might  at  a 
cheap  rate  be  circulated ;  it  also  shows  the 
evil,  the  enormous  evil  of  'the  Eng^sh 
Bible  monopoly,'  by  which  their  cost  is 
greatly  enhanced,  and  likewise  the  duty 
incumbent  on  the  friends  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
obtain  its  speedy  abolition." 

By  the  interesting  speeches  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  powerfully  arrested  and  happily  kept 
up  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  liberal 
collection  was  made  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  the  company  then  separated 
very  highly  delighted  with  the  prosperity 
and  success  of  "the  Hants  Sunday  School 
Union."  Aleph. 


THE   INLAND    NAVIGATION   SOCIETY, 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  interest- 
ing Society,  was  held  at  Prospect-place 
chapel.  South wark,  on  Monday,  November 
16th,  1840.  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.  presided, 
who  after  a  most  impressive  speech,  called 
on  the  Secretary,  (the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jeffery) 
to  read  the  report.  The  growing  impor- 
tance of  this  Institution  was  advocated  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rothery,  the  Rev.  Eliel 
Davis,  the  Rev.  John  Franks,  the  Rev.  W. 
Tyler,  Mr.  Adeney,  the  Rev.  E.  Newth, 
James  Nash,  Esq.,  Joseph  Elliott,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  O.  Owen. 

Among  the  vast  and  increasing  population 
of  this  kingdom,  few  have  been  more  ne- 
glected respecting  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, than  the  hosts  of  men  and  their 
families  connected  with  the  Inland  Naviga- 
tion and  River  Outlets  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  consequences  of  such  neglect 
are  of  course  equally  fatal  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  transit  movements  through  all  the 
water  veins  of  the  kingdom.  Churchmen, 
and  all  religious  denominations,  may  find  on 
our  internal  navigation  ample  scope  for  the 
most  useful  labours. 
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THE  OLD   year's    PAREWKIi. 

Farewell  !  a  long  good-bye.    I  go : 
And  never  shall  we  meet  again; 

Till  from  this  world  of  sin  and  wo. 
You  follow  in  death's  gloomy  train. 

I  bear  with  me  a  long  account 
Of  faults  and  follies  charged  to  thee. 

Scarce  canst  thou  guess  the  vast  amount 
Of  one  short  year's  iniquity. 

Thy  idleness  against  thy  name 
In  many  a  wasted  hour  is  set; 

Tho'  lost  to  thee,  these  marks  of  blame 
Are  fresh  in  my  remembrance  yet. 

Thy  disobedience  to  the  voice 
Of  teachers,  parents,  and  the  Lord, 

And  thy  neglect  of  heavenly  joys, 
Go  to  make  up  tlie  sad  record. 

Unthankfulness  for  help  in  need. 
And  heartless  or  neglected  prayer; 

Yea,  all  thy  sins  of  word  and  deed. 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  are  there. 

How  great  thy  load  of  guilt  appears ! 

And  how  much  greater  must  it  swell, 
If  all  thy  past  and  following  years 

Have  such  a  tale  as  I  to  tell ! 

Since  then  we  must  hereafter  meet, 
Say,  shall  it  be  as  friends  or  foes  ? 

Must  I  before  the  .Judgment  seat 
The  list  of  all  thy  crimes  expose  ? 

No :  make  us  friends.     Be  "wise  to  day  ; 

Repent,  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven; 
Thy  sins  shall  all  be  washed  away, 

And  angels  welcome  thee  to  heaven. 


H.  TEAPE  AND  SON,   PRINTERS,  TOWER-HILL. 
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QUARTERLY    EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c. 

OF    THE 

BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN  SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 


DOMESTIC. 


POPULAR  IGNORAl^CE.—CEngland  and  Wales.) 

(From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General.) 
^  In  considering  in  what  manner  the  records  deposited  in  this  office 
may  be  rendered  useful  in  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  people, 
I  have  found  the  registers  of  marriages  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  state  of  education  with  respect  to  writing  among  the 
adult  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Almost  every  marriage  is  duly  registered,  and  every  register  of 
marriage  is  signed  by  the  parties  married,  those  who  are  able  writing 
their  names,  and  those  who  are  unable,  or  who  write  very  imperfectly, 
making  their  marks.  Therefore,  an  enumeration  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  mark  has  been  made  will  show  the  proportion  among  those 
married  who  either  cannot  write  at  all,  or  write  very  imperfectly. 

Value  of  the  Criterion, 
It  may  be  said  in  recommendation  of  this  criterion  that  it  is  free 
from  the  disadvantage  of  selection,  including  alike  every  class  and 
condition,  and  every  age,  except  children  and  very  old  persons.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  although  a  fair  average 
is  thus  afforded,  the  portion  of  the  whole  population  exhibited  in  the 
yearly  returns  of  marriages  is  small.  It  appears  that  there  are 
usually  about  seven  or  eight  marriages  to  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. If,  therefore,  it  be  assumed  that  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65  constitute  half  the  population  (which  the  enumeration  of 
ages  in  1821  shows  to  be  very  nearly  the  case),  it  will  follow  that  of 
those  who  may  be  considered  the  marriageable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, about  30  in  every  1,000  (or  3  per  cent.)  are  married  yearly^ 
The  portion,  therefore,  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  marriage 
registers  for  a  single  year  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  easily  affected  by 
accidental  circumstances :  and  it  cannot  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
30  in  1,000,  from  whose  signatures  we  would  draw  an  inference 
respecting  the  other  970,  may  not  happen  to  consist  of  more  than  the 
proportionate  number  of  uneducated  persons.  It  must  not  therefore 
be  hastily  assumed,  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  returns  of  a 
single  year,  that  the  inhabitants   of  any  particular  county  or  district 


are  less  educated  than  their  neighbours.  The  experiment  must  be 
repeated  often,  and  be  attended  with  similar  results,  before  this 
inference  can  be  drawn  with  safety ;  and  it  is  only  when  returns  of 
the  same  description,  given  for  several  successive  years,  shall  have 
exhibited  similar  facts,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  arrive 
at  any  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  any  particular 
district. 


Applies  only  to  the  Past, 

It  is  obvious  that  this  criterion  gives  no  insight  into  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  education  now  afforded.  It  can  be  applicable  only 
to  the  past,  and  particularly  to  such  as  existed  between  10  and  20 
years  ago.  It  is  confined  to  the  signatures  of  persons  married,  and 
is  not  extended  to  those  of  witnesses  in  the  marriage  registers,  or  of 
informants  in  the  registers  of  births  or  of  deaths,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  signatures  of  persons  married  are  entirely  free  from  the 
objection  of  being  selected  instances,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  same  person  should  have  signed  twice  in  the  same  year ; 
whereas  the  informants  are  in  some  degree  selected  persons,  and  the 
signature  of  the  same  informant  is  liable  to  occur  many  times. 

Inability  to  write  is,  without  doubt,  indicative  of  considerable 
deficiency  in  other  kinds  of  elementary  education.  Opinions  will 
differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  deficiency  may  thence  be 
inferred ;  and  this  is  a  question  the  solution  of  which  I  will  not  now 
attempt. 


Tabular  View. 

The  following  Table,  exhibiting  the  proportion  per  cent,  in  the 
metropolis,  in  each  English  county,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales, 
of  persons  married  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1839,  who  have 
signed  with  marks,  is  the  result  of  the  examination  to  which  I  have 
adverted : — 


Proportion  per  Cent. 

■who  signed   with 

Marks. 

Men    Women  Mean 

Metropolis 12      24    18 


2.  South-Eastern  Counties. 

Surrey  (part  of)    33  36  34 

Kent  (ex.  Greenwich)  . .  29  40  34 

Sussex 31  43  37 

Hampshire 32  36  34 

Berkshire    44  45  44 


Total..  32      40    36 


Proportion  per  Cent. 

■who  signed  Tvith 

Marks. 

Men    Women  Mean 

3.  South  Midland  Counties. 

Middlesex  (part  of)   ....  34  39  36 

Hertfordshire 52  57  55 

Buckinghamshire  42  55  48 

Oxfordshire    35  43  39 

Northamptonshire 37  51  44 

Huntingdonshire    46  56  51 

Bedfordshire 55  66  60 

Cambridgeshire 45  54  49 

Total...  43      53    48 


Proportion  per  Cent. 

wiK)  sijrned  with 

Marks, 

Men    Women  Mean 

4.  Eastern  Counties. 

Essex 46      54    50 

Suffolk    46      53    49 

Norfolk   44      49    46 

Total..  45      52    48 

5.  South- Western- Counties. 

Wiltshire 44      55    50 

Dorsetshire     20      40    33 

Devonshire 25      41     33 

Cornwall     33      54    43 

Somersetshire    36      47    42 

Total..  31      47    39 

6.  Western  Counties. 

Gloucestershire 32  44  S8 

Herefordshire     37  44  40 

Shropshire 43  55  49 

Worcestershire 48  61  55 

Staffordshire 45  61  53 

Warwickshire    33  49  41 

Total..  40      54    47 

7.  South  Midland  Counties. 

Leicestershire 34      52    43 

Rutlandshire    31       35    33 

Lincolnshire   28      47     38 

Nottinghamshire    35      54    44 

Derbyshire 31      50    41 

Total..  32      50    41 


Proportion  per  Cent 

^vho  signed  with 

Marks. 

Men    Women  Mean 

8.  North- Western  Counties. 

Cheshire 35      61     48 

Lancashire 43      65    54 

Total..  39      63    51 


9.  Yorkshire. 

West  Riding  of  York   . .  33  52  45 

East  Riding   16  41  28 

North  Riding 22  48  32 

Total..  34  49  41 


10.  Northern  Counties. 

Durham 24      49  87 

Northumberland    19      39  29 

Cumberland    14      34  24 

Westmoreland    19      35  27 

Total..  21      42  31 


11.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales, 

Monmouthshire 54       67     61 

South  Wales 46       70    58 

North  Wales 47      70    59 

Total..  48      70    59 

England  and  Wales 33      40    41 


General  Results, 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  Table,  that  in  15  English  counties, 
and  in  North  and  South  Wales,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  men 
were  unable  to  write  their  names;  and  in  19  English  counties,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Wales,  more  than  half  the  women 
were  similarly  deficient ;  and  it  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  abstract 
of  marriages,  that  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  121,083 
couples  married,  there  were  40,587  men  and  58,959  women  who 
could  not  write. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  education  of  the  men  in  this  respect 
appears  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  women,  the  proportions  per  cent, 
of  those  who  were  deficient  being  respectively  33  and  49  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  a  superiority  being  maintained  by  the  men 
throughout  every  county. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  return  indicates  a  decided  superiority 
with  regard  to  education  in  the  metropolis  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales,  and,  next  to  the  metropolis,  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and  that  the  principal  deficiency  is  in  Lanotishire,  Bedford- 
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shire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  comparative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  particular  portions  of  the 
kingdom  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  from  the  returns  of  a  single 
year. 


CRIMINALS. — Degree  of  Insthuction. 

From  Criminal  Tables, — Report,  1 840. 

The  calculations  which  have  for  several  years  been  made  as  to  the 
ages  and  degrees  of  instruction  of  criminals  exhibit  a  very  great  uni- 
formity of  result.  During  the  last  four  years  nearly  41  per  cent,  of 
the  criminals  do  not  exceed  21  years  of  age;  and  in  the  next  division 
of  the  Tables,  those  not  exceeding  30  years  are  included  71  per  cent. 
This  would  give  criminals  but  a  short  career,  and  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  numbers  annually  removed  from  the 
country  by  transportion. 

DEGREE  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1839.     1838.     1837.      1836. 

Unable  to  read  and  write   35.53  34.40  35.85  33.52 

Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly   . .  58.48  53.41  52.08  52.33 

Able  to  read  and  write  well 10.07  9.77  9.46  10.56 

Instruction  superior   to  reading   and 

writing  well 0.32  0.34  0.43  0.91 

Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained . .  2.60  2.08  2.18  2.68 

With  respect  to  the  sexes  of  criminals,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
for  several  years  the  proportion  of  females  has  been  increasing. 
Comparing  the  number  of  males  and  females,  the  centestimal  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  was,  in  1834,  18.8 ;  in  1835,  20.0 ;  in  1836  and 
1837  it  was  the  same,  21.6  (though  the  fraction,  if  carried  further, 
still  shows  a  small  increase  in  1837;  in  1338,  22.1;  and  in  1839, 
23.2. 


RESULTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

(From  the  last  Report  Just  Published) » 

The  formation  of  industrious  habits  seems  to  be  the  almost  invari- 
able effect  of  the  education  imparted  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
fact  is  now  recognized  by  the  public  is  manifested  in  the  increasing 
desire  which  is  felt  to  obtain  boys  from  the  schools. 

The  secretary  of  the  school  at  Ross  writes, — 

"  An  incident  took  place  at  our  last  examination  worthy  recording.  Two  very 
respectable  tradesmen,  from  Bristol,  being  at  Ross  on  business,  attended  on  that 
occasion.  On  their  return  home  the  Committee  received  a  letter  from  each  of 
them,  stating  that  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  ^80  with  each  of  their  appren- 
tices ;  but  that  from  what  they  had  seen  of  our  school  they  would  take  any  two  boys 
the  Committee  might  select  for  nothing,  as  soon  as  the  Committee  might  think 
proper  to  send  them.  Two  boys  were  accordingly  selected  and  forwarded  to  Bristol ; 
their  employers  are  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  the  youngsters  are  highly 
delighted." 


At  LiSKEARD,  the  Committee,  after  reporting  that  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  them  to  believe  that  the  boys  not  only  receive  valuable 
instruction,  but  acquire  habits  of  diligence  and  attention,  state,  that 
during  the  year  eleven  had  gone  to  trades,  fourteen  to  farmers'  service, 
three  had  been  removed  to  help  their  parents,  and  one  was  employed 
in  mining.  The  boys,  it  is  added,  who  have  been  recently  educated 
in  the  school,  as  well  as  those  who  are  at  present  in  it,  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  the  use  of  the  library.  469  loans  of  books  had  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  above  half  the  books  in  the  library  were 
constantly  out. 

At  Plymouth,  the  mutual  instruction  class,  formed  at  their  own 
request,  by  boys  who  had  left  the  school,  and  hold  situations  in  the 
town,  continues  to  meet  every  Friday ;  and  the  Bible  class,  formed 
under  the  same  circumstances,  every  Sunday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  master  bears  most  pleasing  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  these  meetings,  as  exemplified  in  the  humble  and  consistent 
life  and  deportment  of  the  youths,  whose  continued  attachment  fully 
repays  him  for  the  pains  taken  in  their  improvement. 

"  The  boys  (it  is  stated)  who  have  of  late  years  obtained  situations  in  attorneys' 
and  meixhants'  offices,  and  as  apprentices  to  trades,  have  borne  such  excellent  cha- 
racters in  regard  to  their  moral  conduct  and  orderly  attention  to  the  duties  of  their 
avocations,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  meet  the  nimiber  of  applications  for 
such  as  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  fill  similar  situations." 

The  influence  of  the  education  imparted  in  your  schools,  in  the 
promotion  of  industry  and  benevolence,  has  again  been  manifested  by 
the  remittance  of  juvenile  contributions,  towards  the  promotion  of 
negro  education.  In  transmitting  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence 
from  Taunton,  the  master  of  the  school  observes, — 

"  I  believe  the  interest  among  the  boys  on  behalf  of  the  negro  population  is  as 
deep  and  lively  as  it  has  ever  been ;  in  proof  of  which  I  may  state,  (and  it  is  very 
encouraging)  that  three  of  the  first  subscribers  to  the  fund,  who  have  left  the  school 
— two  of  whom  are  filling  responsible  situations  in  offices,  while  the  third  is  working 
with  his  father — still  continue  their  subscriptions.*' 


FOREIGN. 

GREECE. 

I  am  now  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  at  Athens,  which 
contains,  at  the  present  time,  180  boys,  many  of  whom  are  very 
promising ;  I  have  also  sixteen  teachers  in  training,  ready  to  go  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination.  My  duties,  at  present,  are  a 
little  different  to  what  they  were.  The  Government,  at  my  request, 
have  directed  a  class  of  the  higher  school,  where  the  young  men  go 
first  to  acquire  general  knowledge,  before  they  go  into  the  Normal 
School,  to  be  taught  ancient  Greek  by  me.  This  class,  together 
with  the  8th  class  of  the  boys,  occupy  my  personal  attention  daily 
from  four  to  five  hours.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  I  trust,  I  am  occupy- 
ing a  useful  position  among  my  countrymen,  and  that  my  labours, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  have  produced  some  fruit. 

Besides  the  institution  under  my  immediate  charge,  there  are 
several  other  schools  in  this  city.     That  of  the  Community/  of  Athens 


containing  130  boys ;  that  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Female  education  in  Greece,  which  makes  wonderful 
progress,  it  contains  300  scholars,  and  several  young  women  are 
training  for  teachers.  The  Gymnasium,  which,  including  the 
Hellenic  School,  contains  600  young  men  and  boys,  and  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  about  100  students.  There  is  also  the  American 
school,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Hill,  which  is  still  very  flourish- 
ing, and  contains  about  600  children. 

(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  George  Constantine,  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Athens.) 


EDUCATION  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

"  Education  in  Lower  Canada  is  engaging  some  attention,  both  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  of  the  Government.  The  Governor- 
General  has  with  him  the  most  intelligent  and  active  individual  of 
Lord  Durham's  Commission  on  Education,  who  has  laid  before  him 
such  details  and  plans  as  will,  I  hope,  give  rise  to  a  specific  national 
measure,  should  the  Bill  for  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  pass  the 
Imperial  Legislature  in  anything  like  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been 
sent  from  this  country.  But  until  such  a  measure  is  adopted,  little 
that  is  comprehensive  in  its  design  will  be  done.  Individuals  and 
societies  are  waiting  for  the  action  of  Government. 

The  Teachers  of  your  schools  are  both  excellent. 

The  following  may  interest  you  : — 

Boy's  School. 

Boys,  total    161 

Attendance 135  to  140 

Write  on  paper    84 

Cipherers  and  Tables 113 

^P    ,                  f  in  Crossley  and  Walkingham 28 

Ut  wnom  are    |  .^  Geometry  and  practical  Mensuration  4 

Algebra    2 

Grammar  Class,  about    30 

Children  in  8th  Class     71 

Canadians  number  about    45 

Roman  Catholic  children,  of  all  extraction,  usually  number  about 
one-half  of  the  total. 

Girl's  Sckool. 

Total     120 

Attendance 80  to  90 

Write  on  paper 25  to  30 

8th  Class 18 

The  school  better  attended  than  for  some  years  past  ;  discipline 
good. 

Mr.  Minshall  says  they  are  much,  very  much  in  want  of  reading 
books,  8th  class,  and  of  all  kinds  of  slates;  but  he  asks  them 
gratuitously,  for  he  sees  no  prospect  of  payment.  He  shewed  me 
some  of  their  copy-books,  and  geometrical  and  algebraic  exhibitions ; 
they  were  highly  creditable.  It  is  a  school  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

(From  u  Correspondent.) 


To  this  School,  which  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  great 
blessing  to  Montreal,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  will,  before 
long,  become  a  model,  or  Normal  School,  the  Committee  have,  at 
various  times,  made  grants  of  school  materials.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  above  communication,  which  informed  them  that  a  previous  grant 
of  materials  had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  were  transmitted,  a  fresh  supply  of  school  articles 
was  immediately  forwarded. 


UITENHAGE,— SOUTH  AFRICA. 

As  to  education  here,  at  Uitenhage,  South  Africa,there  are  two 
government  free-schools,  one  for  the  whites  and  the  other  for  the 
coloured  children.  Attendance  of  the  first  are  about  119  ;  monthly 
averages,  80.  The  second  there  are  registered  pupils  in  the  School 
Journal  146,  but  the  general  attendance  in  this  school  is,  in  the  fore- 
noons, 80 — 90,  and  in  the  afternoons  60 — 80 ;  they  are  instructed 
in  the  Lancasterian  system,  making  tolerably  good  progress  in  the 
English  language,  reading,  orthography,  and  grammar ;  Dutch  lan- 
guage, reading,  &c. ;  translation ;  arithmetic,  abstract  and  commercial ; 
geography,  general  history,  and  chronology,  &c.  &c.  Lately  there 
was  also  an  Infant  School  commenced,  containing  about  60  children. 
In  that  very  same  school-room  there  are  also  evening  schools,  for 
adult  people,  after  having  done  their  day's  labours.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  in  that  school  how  children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  making 
good  progress  in  their  lessons  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  and  his  daughters.  As  to  my  Sunday's  and  Monday's 
evening  schools  there  are  336  names  in  the  book  ;  but  the  average 
number  in  attendance  is  from  150  to  200,  and  they  are  succeeding  well 
in  their  classes.  There  is  a  tribe  called  Mantatees,  who  came  from 
the  interior  of  CafTreland,  driven  by  war  from  their  country,  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uitenhage  ;  they  are  very  desirous 
of  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  nearly  all  of  them  attend  my 
schools ;  some  of  them  have  come  so  far,  in  a  short  time,  that  they 
are  in  the  reading  class  ;  others  are  able  to  be  monitors  in  the 
ABC  classes.  They  are  a  very  mild,  honest,  and  good  natured 
sort  of  people  ;  they  are  scarcely  ever  absent  at  Divine  service. 

(From  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Messer.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Schools. — Schools  have  been  opened,  since  the  last  state- 
ment, at  the  following  places  : — 

Ross  ;  Shepley,  near  Huddersfield ;  Hampstead ;  Hendlesham, 
near  Hadleigh  ;  Stroudwater ;  Gateshead;  Knottingley;  Leaming- 
ton ;  Southwell ;  West  Bromwich  ;  Waltham  Abbey ;  Isleworth  ; 
Downton ;  Barnstaple;  Hastings;  Banbury;  Chalford ;  Chinnor, 
Oxon ;  Tintwistle,  near  Manchester ;  Burslem ;  Hastings  ;  and 
Cambridge. 


8 

Teachers  Supplied. — The  following  places  have  been  supplied 
with  Teachers,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently: — 

Melksham ;  Thame  ;  Tintwistle,  near  Manchester ;  Reading ; 
Manchester  ;  Chinnor,  Oxon  ;  Gateshead  ;  Scarborough  ;  Shepley, 
near  Huddersfield  ;  Banbury  ;  Worcester  ;  Burslem  ;  Hastings  ; 
Bolton  ;  Knottingley  ;  Trowbridge  ;  Godalming  ;  Southwell  ; 
Leighton  Buzzard ;  Lincoln  ;  and  Peterhead. 

Notice  to  Teachers. — The  Committee  having  agreed  to  present 
a  copy  of  the  **  Principles  of  Teaching,  or  Normal  School  Manual,*' 
to  all  Teachers  of  British  Schools,  who  have  never  been  supplied 
therewith,  any  Teacher  (who  has  never  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
book)  may  receive  the  same  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
stating  in  what  way  it  can  be  forwarded  to  him  or  her  free  of  expense. 

Foreign  Grants. — Grants  of  school  material  have  been  made 
to  schools  at  Montreal;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Madeira  ;  snidi  Demerara, 

Sierra  Leone. — Two  young  men,  Charles  Knight  and  Joseph 
May,  natives  of  Africa,  who  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
apparent  fitness  for  the  work,  are  now  at  the  Central  School  in 
training  for  schoolmasters,  with  a  view  to  their  promoting  education 
in  the  colony.  It  is  intended  to  give  them  as  liberal  an  education 
as  their  stay  in  this  country  will  permit  them  to  receive. 

Jamaica.' — Two  Teachers  are  now  in  training  for  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Beckford  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Institution  on 
account  of  delicate  health. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Legacies,  Donations,  and  New  Annual  Subscriptions  from  June  1,  1840,  to  August  31, 1840. 


Donatio! 
£    s. 
LEGACIES. 

The  late  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Lindsay,  one-third 
of  residue 160    2 

us. 
d. 

8 
0 

0 
0 

Ann.  Sub. 
£.   s.    d. 

0  10    6 

D 

Mr.  Edward  Halliday,  23, 
Bishopsgate  St.  Within 

W.  A.  Rew,  Esq.  2,  Tan- 
field  Court,  Temple    . . 

F.    Schwann,    Esq.     per 

Messrs.  Hanbury  &  Co... 

A  small  Society  of  School- 
masters     meeting     at 
Roshwell   

onations.  Ann. 
£    s.    &.     £ 

1 

2 

20    0    0 

1     0    0 
3    0    0 
10  10    0 

Sub.. 
s.    d 

0    0 

2    0 

D.  Gething,  Esq.  late   of 
Newington  (less  duty) . .     90    0 

donations,  &c. 

A.B.,per  the  Treasurer..  100    0 
Kemp  Berry,  Esq.  Tindall 

Place,  Islington 2    0 

F.G.C 

Spalding   British    School 
Committee    

John  Tawell,  Esq.  Bridge 
Street,  Southwark  .... 

Remittances  from  Auxiliary  Societies  and  Corresponding  Committees,  ^'c.  from  June  1,  1840 

to  August  31,  1840. 


£    s.  d. 

Banbury 9    7  6 

Bluntisham  and  Earith    7  10  0 

Bradford,  Yorkshire    20  13  0 

Chelmsford 22    8  0 

Chippingnorton  (additional)  ..146 

Christchurch 2  15  0 

Derby  (on  account) 19     1  6 

Evesham  (additional) 3    0  0 

Falmouth 7    6  6 

Halstead 1  12  6 

Huddersfield  (on  account)....  15    2  0 


£    s. 

Kingston-on-Thames 4    5 

Liverpool  (on  account)    27    0 

Malton 3    0 

Manchester 53  17 

Nottingham  (on  account)  ....   13  14 


Plymouth  (on  account) 8  2 

St.  Austle    1  5 

Truro    6  0 

Uxbridge 6  15 

Worcester   4  13    6 

York 12  0    0 


J.  Unwin,  Printer,  31,  bucklersbur)'. 
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QUARTERLY  EXTRACTS,  &c.  &c. 


Proceedings  at  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  May. 

In  the  absence  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  Bart.,  took 
the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  opening  the  business,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
In  taking  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  express  the 
mingled  feelings  with  which  I  perform  that  duty  ;  they  are  mingled  feelings 
of  deep  regret  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the  other  hand.  The 
regret  is  one  which  I  am  sure  will  be  partaken  of  by  every  individual  who 
hears  me — it  is  the  disappointment  we  experience  in  this  meeting  not  being 
presided  over  by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  intended, 
notwithstanding  his  multifarious  occupations,  and  his  public  avocations,  to 
have  given  an  additional  proof  to-day,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  attachment 
which  he  in  common  with  other  members  of  his  noble  family  has  ever  felt  to 
this  institution,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  in  the  country  of  ex- 
tending sound,  moral,  and  religious  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  painful  and  melancholy  cause  which  has  deprived  us  of  the 
presence  of  that  noble  lord  to-day  is  unhappily  too  well-known  ;  it  has 
struck  too  deep  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  community,  to  render  it 
necessary  for  me  further  to  allude  to  it.  I  turn  therefore  from  this  topic, 
and  will  express  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  at  finding  myself  again  on  this 
platform,  associated,  humbly  as  I  am,  with  individuals  who  have  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause  which  we  are  met  here  this 
day  to  promote ; — the  cause,  I  repeat  it,  of  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  not  founded  on  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  any  one  denomination 
among  the  many  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided,  but  an  education, 
so  far  as  the  religious  character  of  it  is  concerned,  placed  on  the  unerring 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  the  best  calculated  to  prove  an  effectual  antidote  to 
that  moral  evil  which  daily  experience  convinces  us  is  still  so  rife  in  the 
world,  and  to  bring  the  light  of  scriptural  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  promote  their  happiness  here,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
eternal  happiness  hereafter.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  will  be 
that  result  which  all  these  meetings  ought  to  produce,  that  we  shall  go  away 
determined  to  devote  ourselves  more  sedulously  to  good  works  like  this,  and 
not  study  only  the  passing  gratification  of  an  hour  ;  but  find  our  zeal  quickened, 
and  take  an  increased  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  especially  in  the  objects  proposed  by 
this  Society.  I  cannot  sit  down  without  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the 
presence  among  us  this  day  of  a  distinguished  individual,  the  Ambassador  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  to  this  country.  The  active  and  dis- 
tinguished part  which  that  illustrious  individual  has  taken  in  the  promotion 
of  education  among  his  own  countrymen,  would,  I  was  sure,  ensure  him  the 
cordial  reception  which  he  has  now  met  with.  I  rejoice  that  he  is  now  perform- 
ing an  act  of  Christian  friendship  and  philanthropy  ;  and  after  having  devoted 
his  efforts  to  that  cause  in  his  own  country,  coming  here  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  our  endeavours,  and  to  inspire  us,  I  hope,  with  new  ardour  in. 
that  cause  to  which  a  large  portion  of  his  own  life  has  been  devoted.  I  will 
now  call  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year. 

The  SECRETARY  then  read  that  document.  It  commenced  by  referring 
to  the  decease  of  the  Society's  late  president,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,   and 


stated  that  the  present  Duke  had  consented  to  occupy  his  place.  The  mode! 
schools  continued  to  afford  the  same  unmingled  satisfaction  which  it  had  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Committee  in  past  years  so  unequivocally  to  express.  The 
experience  of  each  successive  year  deepened  the  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  training  establishment.  It  also  referred  to  the  New  Normal  School, 
and  stated  that  at  least  £20,000  v^^ould  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  enlarged  operations  of  the  Society.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  Government  grant,  seventy-eight  applications  from  British  schools  had 
been  made.  The  sums  applied  for  had  amounted  to  £12,666  l7s.  3c?.  ;  the 
sums  offered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  £6969 :  twenty-one  applications  were 
yet  under  consideration.  It  also  referred  to  local  societies,  and  stated 
several  interesting  facts,  tending  to  show  the  advantages  they  had  conferred 
on  the  community.  In  illustration  of  popular  ignorance,  it  stated  that  in 
the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1838,  there  were  27,767 
couples  married  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  8,733  men,  and  13,624 
women,  signed  the  registers  with  a  mark.  Foreign  operations  next  came 
under  consideration.  From  the  second  report  of  the  Jamaica  Education 
Society,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  clear  increase  in  the  schools, 
during  the  year,  of  2,863  day,  227  infant,  617  evening,  and  2,663  Sunday 
scholars;  the  total  number  of  scholars  being  17,177.  After  referring  to 
Sydney,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  South  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Report  alluded  to  the  finances,  which,  although  far  from  being 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Institution,  presented  a  more  cheering 
aspect  than  heretofore. 

The  BISHOP  of  NORWICH,  on  moving  the  first  resolution,  said. 
Another  year  has  passed  and  gone  its  way  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  in  this  room,  and  witnessing  the  exertions  of  the  public  in  favour 
of  a  non-exclusive  education.  That  our  cause  does  not  languish  is  apparent 
from  all  I  see  before  me,  and  from  the  assemblage  on  the  platform.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  regret  the  absence  of  one  who  ought  to  have  presided  this 
day.  However,  we  have  before  us  one  who  is  an  honour  to  the  chair  which 
he  fills,  and  who  is  able  and  willing  to  contribute  manfully  the  energy  of 
his  mind  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  there  is  another  in- 
dividual present,  whom  I  am  proud  to  meet,  whose  name,  when  I  allude  to 
it,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  received  by  the  acclamations  of  this  company.  I  see 
before  me  the  representative  of  the  French  government,  one  who  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  England,  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  in  his  noble,  persevering, 
talented,  and  energetic  exertions  in  favour  of  education.  Need  I  mention  that 
I  allude  to  Monsieur  Guizot.  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  accession  of 
strength  which  we  have  gained  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yoa 
here.  I  observe  that  cause  which  has  ever  been  close  to  my  heart  from  my 
earlier  years  hastening  on  to  its  completion  ;  and  though  I  may  not  live  to 
see  the  day  of  its  perfection,  it  is  yet  maturing,  with  my  maturer  years.  It 
is  true  that  we  have,  even  in  the  past  year,  met  with  our  discouragements  as 
well  as  our  encouragements.  We  must  expect  it.  Whoever  saw  or  wit- 
nessed in  history  a  great  cause  going  onward  in  its  course,  without  opposition 
as  well  as  support  ?  But  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  our  encourage- 
ments are  tenfold  in  proportion  to  our  discouragements.  The  Right  Rev. 
Prelate  then  referred  to  the  results  of  examinations  he  had  made  as  to  the 
working  of  "  schools  for  all,"  which  he  considered  in  all  respects  satisfactory  ; 
and,  after  expressing  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England, 
said,  I  will  conclude  with  a  simile  drawn  from  a  dissenter's  lips.  He  is 
present ;  and,  if  he  is  to  speak,  I  know  he  will  envy  me  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  an  anecdote  so  creditable  to  him,  and  so  applicable  to  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject.  That  dissenter,  at  a  public  meeting  at  which  I  was 
present,  said  that  he  was  once  standing  at  his  father's  door,  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  lakes,  and  he  saw  before  him  the  village  spire 
rising,  and  at  a  short  distance  right  and  left,  an  Independent  chapel  and  a 
Methodist  meeting.  While  he  looked,  a  dark  cloud  arose — it  was  the  dark- 
ness of  falling  rain,  but  there  was  the  sun  behind  it;  and,  while  he  looked. 


the  bow  of  the  covenant,  the  rainbow,  rose  and  spread  its  ample  arms, 
embracing  the  church  and  the  chapels  on  either  side.  He  begged  to 
move — 

i,,*'That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  just  been  read,  be  adopted 
fvnd  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whose  names  have  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  form  the  respective 
C^ommittees  for  the  year  ensuing." 

Mons.  GUIZOT,  (the  French  Ambassador,)  rose  to  second  the  resolution 
a.mid  long  continued  plaudits.  I  am  afraid,  he  said,  I  shall  be  but  imperfectly 
understood,  but  if  I  am  a  foreigner  by  language,  I  am  not  a  foreigner  in  heart. 
I  shall  speak  sincerely  if  not  correctly.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
kind  feeling  towards  me  ;  but  I  thank  you  much  more  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  will  yet  do,  for  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  public  instruction. 
We  express  every  day  our  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings,  miseries, 
and  dangers  to  which  so  many  thousands,  I  may  say,  millions — of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  exposed.  They  want  food,  fire,  and  clothing,  and  we 
do  our  utmost  endeavours  to  give  them  what  they  want.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  are  suffering  yet  greater  privations  ;  and,  therefore,  if  possible, 
are  still  more  worthy  of  your  compassion.  They  are  daily  exposed  by 
ignorance,  by  the  want  of  instruction,  to  be  deceived  and  corrupted.  How 
many  endeavours  are  daily  made  to  mislead  their  understanding,  to  pervert 
their  souls,  and  to  kindle  their  passions.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  them 
against  this  danger,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  food  and  clothing.  It  is 
our  duty  to  give  them  food  and  strength  for  their  souls  as  well  as  for  their 
bodies.  You  do  this,  and  you  do  it  without  any  distinction  of  country  or  of 
language.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  age,  justice  and  civilization,  and 
light  for  all  men,  in  every  country  in  the  world.  The  light  of  God  rises  in 
the  East,  but  it  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  nobody  asks  whence 
it  comes,  but  all  enjoy  it  in  thankfulness.  So  it  must  be  with  you  ;  do  good 
to  all  the  world,  diffuse  your  light  throughout  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
thanked  by  the  whole  world,  as  heartily  as  I  thank  you  myself. 
,  The  resolution  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

C.  HINDLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said,  that  the  thought  which  had  been  upper- 
most in  his  mind  while  the  illustrious  gentleman  on  his  right  (the  French 
Ambassador)  had  been  addressing  the  meeting  was,  that  in  the  early  period 
of  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  life,  he  was  nationally,  and  he  might  almost  say,  religiously, 
taught  to  hate  the  French.  He  rejoiced  that  another  period  had  arrived,  and 
that  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  were  taught,  he  trusted  heartily  taught, 
to  love  the  country  and  the  people  whom  the  honourable  gentleman  repre- 
sented. England  would  henceforth  have  no  rivalry  with  the  French,  but 
that  which  would  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  it  would 
be  the  delight  of  both  nations  to  scatter  the  blessings  of  education  and 
civilization  all  over  the  globe.  He  rejoiced  in  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  national  education.  Another  change  had  come  over  society  even 
within  the  short  period  of  his  recollection.  He  remembered  the  time  when 
it  was  argued  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor,  or 
rather,  that  it  would  actually  be  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  so  to  do.  He  rejoiced  that  that  maxim  could  no  longer  be 
adopted.  It  was  now  universally  admitted  that  the  head  of  a  poor  boy  was 
something  better  than  a  barber's  block,  that  it  contained  a  mind  which  ought 
to  be  cultivated  and  improved.  But  the  question  was,  who  was  to  do  it. 
Let  the  National  Society  do  it,  for  one  party.  This  institution  might,  in  some 
respects,  be  considered  the  rival  of  that  Society,  but  he  trusted  that  it  was 
only  to  provoke  it  to  love  and  to  good  works.  He  should  be  sorry  to  stand 
there  as  the  advocate  of  education,  and  not  wish  well  to  the  National 
Society  which  promoted   education.  Let  the  National  Society  do  their 

part,    and    then    let    the  British    and    Foreign    School    Society   do   theirs. 
ThdyriWoi*  met  that  day  to  rouse  each  other.     He  was  delighted  with  the 


Report ;  it  was  magnificent.  He  hated  those  puny  reports  of  great  societies, 
having  noble  objects  in  view,  which  stated  that  the  committee  had  not 
attempted  to  effect  them  for  fear  of  bringing  the  Society  into  danger  from 
the  want  of  funds.  The  report  they  had  just  heard  exhibited  no  such  timid 
aspect.  Those  societies  of  a  philanthropic  character,  which  were  timid  and 
careful,  were  those  which  thrived  the  least.  The  resolution  which  he  rose  to 
move  was — 

"  That  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  most  respectfully 
presented  to  the  Queen,  for  the  patronage  and  aid  which  her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  this  Institution." 

He  rejoiced  that  her  Majesty  had  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject  which 
he  had  done,  in  the  few  remarks  he  had  addressed  to  the  meeting.  Her 
Majesty  had  given  a  munificent  donation  to  the  National  Society,  but  she 
had  not  confined  her  bounty  to  that  institution.  She  knew  that  though  by 
law  she  was  head  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  yet  she  was 
Queen  of  the  whole  people  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  she  was  desirous 
that  her  money  and  her  influence  should  be  employed  for  the  advancement 
of  education  among  all  ranks,  classes,  and  sects.  It  was  his  humble  prayer 
that  her  Majesty  might  long  live  to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  her  enlightened 
and  liberal  bounty. 

The  Rev.  J.  BLACKBURN  said  that  to  him  it  appeared  perfectly  useless 
to  attempt  to  argue  the  question  of  the  need  of  popular  education.  He 
might  as  well  attempt  to  show  that  the  Ophthalmic  Institution  for  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  was  a  very  expedient  and  proper  estab- 
lishment. The  minds  of  men  were  naturally  blinded,  and  without  Scriptural 
education,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  discharge  their  duties  to 
God,  to  themselves,  or  to  their  species.  The  events  of  the  past  year  had 
most  affectingly  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  general  education.  Had 
they  not  been  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Chartists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  startled  by  the  Atheist  and  the  Socialist  on  the  other  ?  During  the  past 
^'■ear  the  Government  had  had  no  ordinary  anxiety,  and  the  public  no 
ordinary  alarm  for  the  movements  of  those  misguided  men,  who  if  they  had 
been  better  instructed  would  never  have  had  recourse  to  the  argument  of 
brute  force,  the  eloquence  of  the  match-box,  and  the  language  of  the  pike. 
They  would  have  sought  by  reason  and  sound  argument  to  establish  the 
claims  they  wished  to  enforce  on  the  legislature.  He  would  not  have  stood 
before  the  assembly  that  day,  had  he  not  been  called,  in  the  arrangements 
of  Divine  Providence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  be  secretary  of  a 
Society  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  poor  of  this  metropolis — he  meant 
the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  whose  gratuitous  agents  amounting  to 
2,100  private  Christians  of  both  sexes  visited  weekly,  or  twice  a  month,  the 
abodes  of  the  poor,  lending  to  them  small  religious  publications,  recom- 
mending the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  established  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  parents  themselves  to  attend  the  means  of  grace 
within  their  reach.  He  regretted,  however,  to  state,  that  in  many  large 
districts  of  this  city  there  were  no  day-schools  to  which  children  could  be 
sent;  and  whilst  he  exceedingly  rejoiced  in  the  parliamentary  grant  last 
year  of  £30,000  towards  the  support  of  schools,  yet  he  must  say,  what  was 
that  among  so  many  ?  He  hoped  that  that  fraction  of  one  day's  revenue  of 
this  great  empire  would  not  be  accounted  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  Whilst 
in  a  genteel  and  opulent  neighbourhood  there  might  be  found  individuals 
disposed  to  subscribe  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
around  them ;  in  extremely  populated  and  depraved  parts  of  the  city  they 
would  scarcely  find  any  persons  capable  of  subscribing  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  local  school.  There  were  fifty  neighbourhoods  in  which 
it  would  be  a  noble  act  of  generosity  and  utility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  were  to  build  fifty  school-rooms,  if  a  resident  committee  could 
be  found  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  children.  They  must  show 
the  people  that  they  had  a  sympathy  with  them.     It  was  the  destruction 


of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  man  with  man  which  was  their  great  danger  at 
the  present  moment.  They  must  inspire  confidence  in  the  common  people. 
The  latter  must  be  made  to  know  that  the  middle  classes,  the  gentry,  and 
the  nobility  of  the  country  had  a  brotherly  sympathy  with  them,  and  were 
solicitous  to  promote  their  true  welfare. 

J.  BROTHERTON,  Esq.  M.P.  said,  that  they  were  not  met  that  day  on 
sectarian,  but  on  general  principles.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  constituted  their 
charter;  and  if  the  education  imparted  by  this  Society  was  consistent  with 
what  was  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  they  had  a  sure  guide  which  would 
prevent  them  going  wrong.  Every  day's  experience  convinced  them  of  the 
necessity  of  the  people  being  better  instructed.  The  annals  of  crime  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  showed  the  great  deficiency  of  education;  but,  per- 
haps, there  was  an  equal  deficiency  in  the  agricultural  districts.  It  appeared, 
from  parliamentary  returns,  that  in  this  country  one  in  every  700  of  the  popula- 
tion was  committed  for  a  criminal  offence ;  that  in  Scotland.where  education  had 
been  more  particularly  attended  to,  the  number  was  one  in  1,400;  but  in  Hol- 
land, where  it  is  said  all  were  educated,  the  proportion  was  very  much  smaller 
indeed.  Of  all  the  subjects  which  could  be  considered  by  the  British  nation, 
there  was  none  more  important  than  the  diiFusion  of  general  knowledge  and 
education.  He  could  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  injurious 
effects  would  result  from  educating  the  lower  orders ;  but  it  appeared  from 
the  Report,  that  boys  educated  in  the  Society's  schools  had  been  taken  ap- 
prentices without  a  premium  in  preference  to  others  with  it.  The  better  persons 
were  educated  the  better  servants,  masters,  husbands,  wives,  and  members 
of  society  generally,  they  would  make.  Religious  education,  however,  was 
the  only  instruction  worthy  of  the  name.  Secular  education  fitted  a  youth 
for  discharging  the  various  duties  of  life  ;  but  religious  education  prepared  a 
man  for  time  and  for  eternity.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  people  being  over 
educated,  or  of  the  lower  classes  overthrowing  and  trampling  upon  the 
higher.  The  education  of  the  female  portion  of  society  was,  perhaps,  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  male  sex.  They  owed  much  to  females  ; 
they  admired  them  because  they  were  fair;  they  loved  them  because  they  could 
not  help  it.  If  the  people  were  educated  generally,  there  would  be  no  more 
of  those  conflicts  which  had  disgraced  Europe  in  former  times ;  nations 
would  be  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  seek  to  promote  each 
others'  happiness  ;  crime  would  be  removed  ;  the  burden  of  taxation  would 
be  alleviated  ;  and  people  would  become  wise,  good,  prosperous  and  happy. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  moving — 

"  That  this  meeting,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  which  attaches,  at 
the  present  juncture,  to  an  immediate  extension  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  warmly  approves  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  raise  funds  for  this 
especial  purpose;  and  trusts  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  measures  of 
the  committee  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  tend  greatly  to  promote 
the  universal  education  of  the  people  on  principles  at  once  just,  scriptural, 
and  comprehensive." 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  PEARCE  (from  Calcutta),  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  that  the  subject  not  only  excited  deep  interest  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  India.  The  Europeans  resident  there  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of 
promoting  the  education  of  the  natives.  In  Calcutta  there  were  several 
noble  Institutions  engaged  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  they  were  doing  a 
vast  deal  of  good.  In  the  Government  institution  nearly  1,000  children  were 
under  instruction  ;  in  schools  supported  by  the  natives  themselves  there  were 
from  700  to  800 ;  and  about  2,000  youths  were  educated  in  schools  supported 
by  the  religious  public.  He  wished  that  this  Society  could  extend  its  ope- 
rations to  India,  or  that  another  Society  were  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  imparting  Christian  education  to  the  youthful  Hindoos.  The  natives  were 
ready  to  receive  such  instruction.  If  the  scholars  were  left  to  their  own  option, 
they  would  prefer  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  all  their  schools.  An 
important  Institution  now  existing  in  Calcutta  owed  its  rise  to  the  British 


and  Foreign  Schools.  It  was  called  the  Benevolent  Institution.  The  master 
had  received  his  education  in  the  Borough  schools;  and,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  progress  of  religion  in  Calcutta  had  been  greatly  promoted. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Sir  CHARLES  LEMON,  Bart.  M.P.  said,  that  he  regretted,  in  common 
with  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  delusions  which  had  existed,  and  still 
existed,  with  respect  to  the  religious  character  of  this  Institution.  It  was 
difficult  to  answer  prejudice  by  argument,  but  he  could  make  an  appeal  to 
fact.  The  examination  of  the  Borough  school  on  Friday  last  proved  the 
extensive  acquaintance  of  the  children  with  the  sacred  volume.  As  a  church- 
man, he  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  these  Schools.  He  begged  to 
move — 

'*  That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  all  improve- 
ments in  education  must  have  their  source  in  a  more  liberal  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  and  satisfied  that  the  erection  of  a  new  Normal  school 
is  now  imperatively  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  pledges 
itself  to  sustain  the  committee  in  carrying  forward  and  completing  their 
arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object  on  a  truly 
national  scale." 

Rev.  JOHN  BURNET,  in  rising  to  second  the  resolution  which  had  just 
been  moved,  said — I  must  remark  that  the  meeting  will  take  on  itself  a  very 
great  work  if  it  passes  this  resolution,  which  makes  it  debtors  to  the  cause  of 
education  to  the  amount  of  £9,000.  However,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  meeting  presents  an  appearance  that  fully  warrants  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  able  and  willing  to  raise  the  sum.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  paid  before  you  leave  the  hall — or  that  you  should  be  put  in  arrest 
until  it  is  delivered  in;  but  I  do  hope  that  in  passing  this  resolution  you  will 
recollect  that  the  sum  is  due,  that  **  it  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid." 
What  could  we  do  without  education?  Many  objections  are  made  to  its 
evil  effects,  but  those  evil  eflfects  never  come.  Since  Britain  began  to  increase 
in  knowledge — since  its  population  began  to  be  civilized,  have  we  found  the 
bad  effects  dreamed  of  by  these  objectors  ?  The  objections  remain,  and  are 
repeated  time  after  time,  but  where  are  the  evil  effects  ?  Ever  since  the  days 
of  barbarism,  Britain  has  been  going  on  and  increasing  in  education,  as  well 
as  in  population,  and  where  are  the  bad  effects  ?  Where  is  there  a  master  or 
a  mistress  that  finds  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  servant  than  many  years  ago  ? 
Where  is  the  mischief  which  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  said  would  be  the 
history  of  its  progress  as  soon  as  it  became  general  ?  Are  not  these  prophets 
of  evil  ashamed  that  none  of  their  prophecies  have  come  to  pass  ?  There 
was,  indeed,  a  period  when  we  v/ere  told  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of 
devotion,  but  that  period  has  long  since  passed  away.  But  if  it  should  be 
said  by  the  higher  classes,  the  lower  order  will  come  up  to  us  and  they  will 
despise  us,  then  I  say,  if  education  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  if  the  march 
of  mind  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age,  you  will  deserve  to  be  despised  if 
you  do  not  go  with  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  fixed,  settled,  hereditary  ignorance  ; — and  that  while  all  are  receiving 
instruction  around  you,  you  are  to  be  permitted  to  look  down  and  scowl  on 
those  who  despise  you  for  your  ignorance  ?  I  would  say.  Go  on  with  the 
rising  generation  ;  go  on  and  encourage  them  ;  do  not  wait  to  let  them  over- 
run you.  They  have  minds  as  well  as  you ;  cultivate  them.  You  have  had 
more  time;  you  are  older  than  those  of  whose  success  you  are  so  jealous. 
It  is  awkward  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  look  down  on  their  children,  becaii^e 
they  are  afraid  they  will  be  outrun  by  them  in  the  race  of  mind.  I  have  no 
sympathy,  therefore,  with  those  who  are  afraid  of  being  despised ;  if  they 
like  to  live  in  darkness,  let  them  blame  none  who  are  disposed  to  live  in  thd 
light.  If  the  people  were  really  wise,  the  governors  would  be  much  wifeer 
than  they  are.  An  English  poet  said,  looking  at  that  great  source  of  national 
expense  and  debt — war,  **  If  the  people  were  wise,  war  is  a  game  that  kings 


would  never  play  at."  Then  make  the  people  wise,  and  you  save  the  national 
expense ;  you  save  the  blood  of  the  country  ;  you  fill  the  country  with  peace 
and  happiness.  In  short,  as  I  regard  education  to  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  of  man,  in  connexion  with  all  the  destinies  through  which  he  has  to 
pass,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  I  regard  that  individual  as  man's  enemy 
who  is  an  enemy  to  education. 
«!i  ^'he  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  regretted  that  other  duties  required  him  to 
vacate  the  chair.  In  doing  so  he  could  only  express  the  gratification  he  had 
felt  by  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  by  their  united 
efforts,  the  pledge  involved  in  the  last  resolution  would  be  redeemed  before 
they  met  again  on  that  platform. 

The  Honourable  Baronet  then  retired,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  WILLIAM  ALERS  HANKEY,  Esq.  was  called  to  succeed  him 
in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  R.  MOFFATT,  (from  South  Africa,)  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
Society  had  extended  into  the  interior  of  Africa.     Some  of  the  missionaries 
had  been  trained  in  the  Borough  school,  and  were  now  of  immense  importance 
in  the   missionary  stations.      When  the  system    was   first   introduced    in 
Africa,  some  of  the  wags — for  there  were  wags  there — thought  it  looked  very 
much  like  drilling  soldiers,  and  that  the  missionaries  were  preparing  them  for 
battle ;  and  yet  they  thought  that  that  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  missionaries  had  always  set  forth,  both  in  their  doctrines 
and  in  their  lives.     Light  had  since   increased  on   the  subject,  schools  had 
been  established,  and  their  success  had  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions.    A  missionary  who  had  acquired  a  language  spoken  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  Vv^as  desirous  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into   it, 
but  the  undertaking  was  at  that  time  too  great.     He  received  a  copy  of  the 
scripture  lessons  used  in  the  Borough  schools,  that  met  his  views,  and  forth- 
with he  translated  it.     It  formed  the  text- book  of  the  natives,   and  many 
would  give  one-tenth  of  their  possessions  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.     They  had 
also  now  the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  were  anxious  for  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume.     Great  changes  had  been  effected  by  means  of  the  schools.     It  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  moral  darkness  which  prevailed  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the   Son  of  God.     He  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  family  and  live  a  semi-savage  life  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  missionary  station.     He  could  not  hear  from  them,  for  there  were 
no  mail-coaches  in  that  country.     On  one  occasion,  however,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Moffatt,  and  a  chief  sitting  beside  him  wished  to  know  what 
it  was.     He  translated  to  him  a  part  of  the  contents.     The  individual  who 
brought  it  looked  at  him  with  utter  amazement,    and  at   last  exclaimed, 
*'  Verily  that  letter  speaks  ;    if  I  had  known  it  I  would  not  have  brought  it. 
It  has  told  every  word  that  is  true,  and  yet  it  has  no  mouth."     Some  time 
after  he  wished  to  get  an  individual  to  convey  a  letter  to   Mrs.   Moffatt,  but 
could  not  procure  one  though  he  offered  the  most  liberal  remuneration.     A 
simpleton  was  at  last  obtained  who  promised  to  take  it ;  but  when  he  received 
it  he  thought  it  was  not  worth  carrying — he  expected  to  receive  something 
in  a  bag,  and  that  they  were  playing  a  trick  with  him.     He  was  told  that  it 
would  convey  all  the  news  to  Mrs.  Moffatt,  upon  which  he  threw  it  down, 
and  nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  take  it.     He  said  it  would  speak  to  him 
on  the  road,  and  make  him  go  out  of  his  wits.     On  another  occasion  when 
he  wished  to  forward  a  letter,  he  asked  a  native  to  carry  it,  but  the  man  hesi- 
tated, though  he  did  not  like  to  refuse,  for  he  did  not  wish   to  disoblige  him 
(Mr.  M.),  and  he  knew  that  if  he  frowned  upon  him  a  spear  would  have 
been  instantly  plunged  into  his  bosom.     At  last  he  inquired  whether  he 
could  not  put  his  spear  through  it ;    to  which  he  replied  that  he  might  if 
he  thought  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  carrying  it.    The  man  answered, 
"  No,  but  if  he  ran  his  spear  through  it,  it  would  not  say  a  syllable  to  him 
all  the  way  he  went."     Now,  however,  schools  were  established,  churches 
were  gathered,  books  were  read  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
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the  cry  was,  "  Give  us  more,  more  education."     The  reverend  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  two  following  resolutions — 

"  That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  be  respectfully  solicited  to  become 
the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  that  the  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting 
be  presented  to  his  Grace  for  his  liberal  subscription  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  :  also,  that  the  Earl  of  Burlington  be  respectfully  requested  to 
become  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society." 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart,  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
to  William  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.  for  occupying  that  situation  after  Sir  George 
Grey's  departure." 

WILLIAM  TOOKE,  Esq.  briefly  seconded  the  resolutions,  which  were 
put  and  agreed  to ;  and  after  a  few  words  from  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DQNATIONS. 

Legacies,  Donations,  and  New  Annual  Subscriptions  from  December  1,  1839,  to  May  81, 1840. 

Donations.  Ann.  Sub 
£    s.   d.  £  s.   d 
LEGACIES. 
Legacy  of  Wm.  Davis,  Esq.  late  of 

Taunton  (less  duty)    45    0    0 

Ditto  of  the  late  S.  B.  (duty  free) 50    0    0 

DONATIONS,  &c. 
His    Grace    the    Duke    of    Bedford, 

President 

B.  Arnold,  Esq.  19,  Fenchurch-street 

Mrs.  Bayly,  12,  Queen-squcire     1  15 

B.  B.  City -road 

Mr.     Richard    Bevington,     Rose-hill, 

Gloucester  

Wm.  Brownley,  Esq.  22,  Alfred- place, 

Bedford-square 

Children  in  theTauntonBritish  School, 

1839    0  15    6 
Ditto  ditto  1840    0  17    6 

Collection  after  Examination  of  Girls' 

School  17  14    8 

Ditto  ditto  Boys'  School  15  19    9 

Ditto  General  Meeting   39  16    4 

Emanuel  Cooper,  Esq.   Castle-street, 

Borough  

John  Corderoy,   Esq.   7,  Union-place, 

Lambeth  (additional) 

Mr.  Darvill,  7,  Dean's-row,Wal\vorth 

Mr.  Joseph  Dick,  Skinner-street 

Jeremiah  Evans,  Esq.  KingWiLlisun-st. 
A  Friend,  per  Mr.  S.  Beesley,  Banbury 

Mr.  Fuge,  Mill-hiU 

J.  G 30    0    0 

Mr.  J.  Green,  Durham  „.,. 

Mr.  Henry  Hart,   Union-st.  Borough     1 


Mr.  John  Hibbert,  jun.  27,  Gt.  Ormond 

street 

Messrs.  Higgs  and  George,  Borough  . 
Thomas   Hodgson,   Esq.  per    Messrs. 

Hanburys  and  Co 10  10    0 

Mrs.    Ann    Holland,     Hallow    Park, 

Worcester  10    0    0 

The  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Gloucester 

place  

Mr.  C.  Lamb ,  British  School,  Islington    0 
John  H.  Law,  Esq.  8,  New-square, 

Lincoln's-inn 

Henry  Lloyd,  Esq.  per  Messrs.  Han- 
burys and  Co 21 

Mr.  James  Miller,  11,  Princes-street, 

Spitaltields 

Mr.  D.  Murrall,  Kensall-green  

David  Murray,  Esq.  Sloane-street 

Mr.  Newbald,  Tulse-hUl  

T.  Norris,  Esq.  per  Messrs.  Hanburys 

and  Co 20    0    0 

L.  H.  Petit,  Esq.  9,  New-square    21     0    0 

W.  Rouse,  Esq.  16,  Canterbury  Villas, 

Maida  Vale 

Joseph  Savory,  Esq.  14,  Cornhill 10 

Fred.    Schwann,    Esq.    Huddersfield 
Messrs.   Simms,  Bradford  and  Co.  1, 

Blackraan-street  (additional)  

Mr.  Edward  Shelley,  Burslem    

Miss  Rebecca  Stiirges,  Plashet  Cottage    5    0    0 
G.  De  Home  Vaizey,  Esq.  Halstead  ... 
W.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  Kennington-green 

(additional) 
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Remittances  from  Auxiliary  Societies  and  Corresponding  Committees,  ^'cfrom  December  1, 

1839,  to  May  31,  1840. 


Barnsley 8 

Bath 1 1 

Bocking  and  Braintree  2 

Bolton 10 

Bridport   „ 5 

Bristol  (additional) 7 

Cambridge 17 

Chippingnorton 2 

Cirencester 5 

Coalbrookdale    10 

Colchester  6 

Doncaster   6 

Evesham 5 

Gainsborough    4 

Hackney 6 

Halifax 2 

Harlow    , 20 

Hereford  5 

Hertford  5 

Hitchin,  (1838  and  1839) 34 

Hull  : 13 

Lancaster 15 

Leicester 6 

Lcighton  Buzzard  „ 3 

Lincoln    7 

Liskeard „ 3 

Liverpool 38 
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Lynn  Regis 2 

Macclesaeld    3 

Margate   2 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    21 

N.  E.  Middlesex    13 

New^port,  Isle  of  Wight 1 

North  Shields    5 

Norwich 6 

Nottingham 15 

Os^vestry 5 

Ras  trick 5 

Reading  4 

Royston  3 

Sevenoaks  5 

Sheffield  (additional)  5 

Southampton     7 

KtowmarKet 10 

Stroud 8 

Sudbury  7 

Swansea 5 

Thirsk  2 

Warrington    4 

Wellingborough   4 

WtiUington »  8 

Whitby    4 

York  Street  Chapel 24 
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J.  Unwin,  Printer,  31,  BucUlersbnry. 
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